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Paris. 

2.  Schamharst.  Yon  Max  Lehhakn.  2  vols.  Leipzig: 
1886. 

3.  Erinnerungen  aiia  dent  Leben  des  OeneraUFeldmarschalls 
van  Boyen,  Ans  seinem  Nachlass  im  Auftrag  der  Familie 
herausgegeben  von  Fbiedbich  Nippold.  2  vols.  Leip« 
zig:  1889. 

4.  Memoiren  uber  meine  VerhcUinisse  Bum  preussischen  Staat 
und  inshesandere  zum  Herzog  von  Braunschweig.  Yon  dem 
Obristen  yon  Massekbach.    2  vols.    Amsterdam :  1809. 

6.  Operations  du  Troisieme  CorpSy  1806-1807,  Bapport  du 
IJikr^ehal  Davout,  due  d^Aaerstadt,  public  par  son  neveu, 
le  G^n^ral  Davout,  due  d*Auerstadt,  avec  portrait  et  cartes. 
Paris:  1896. 

Tk  a  former  article  in  this  Review*  we  discussed  the  career 
of  Charles  William  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  up 
to  the  moment  when,  in  August^  1792,  he  assumed  the 
command  of  the  allied  army  which  was  about  to  invade 
France^  with  the  view  of  restoring  order  in  Paris  and  main- 
taining Louis  XYI.  upon  his  throne.  We  now  propose  to 
follow  his  later  career,  which  was  as  much  marked  by  mis- 
fortune as  the  former  part  of  his  life  had  been  distinguished 
by  uninterrupted  success,  and  we  propose  more  particularly 
to  examine  the  vexed  historical  problems  associated  with 
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the  campaigii  of  1792,  and  the  reasons  which  caused  the 
reputation  of  the  Duke,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  that 
campaign,  to  remain  on  the  whole  unimpaired,  and  to  lead 
to  his  being  again  appointed  to  the  command  in  1806  in 
the  final  struggle  with  France.  To  the  elucidation  of  this 
part  of  the  life  of  the  Duke  a  valuable  contribution  has  been 
made  by  the  recent  work  on  the  early  *  Wars  of  the  French 
*  Kevolution '  by  M.  Chuquet,  the  name  of  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  article :  a  work  of  thorough  impartiality 
and  showing  great  research,  not  only  into  the  military 
events  of  the  time,  but  also  into  the  political  causes  which 
so  largely  inOuenced  them.  It  farther  has  the  advantage  of 
being  founded  upon  a  careful  study,  hitherto  comparatively 
rare  in  French  historians,  of  the  German  as  well  as  of  their 
own  national  authorities.  The  Memoirs  of  Field-Marshal 
von  Boyen  are  those  of  a  famous  man  who  early  in  life,  as 
one  of  the  Duke's  stafiF  officers,  was  an  eyewitness  of  the 
great  disaster  of  1806.  The  *  Life  of  Schamhorst/  by  Herr 
Max  Lehmann,  has  at  length  given  the  world  a  worthy 
account  of  the  noble  character  of  the  regenerator  of  the 
Prussian  army,  the  commencement  of  whose  career  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  closing  chapter  in  the  life 
of  the  Duke.  The  report  of  Marshal  Davout  on  his  share 
in  the  campaign  of  1806,  published  by  his  great-nephew, 
the  Due  d*Auerstadt,  who  recently  visited  this  country  as 
special  Ambassador  on  the  occasion  of  her  Majesty's  Jubilee, 
is  an  important  document,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  French 
pendant  to  the  accounts  of  Schamhorst  and  Boyen  of  the 
battle  of  Auerstadt. 

The  allied  army  did  not  reach  the  French  frontier  till 
August  23.  The  season  was  late  for  commencing  opera- 
tions, and  the  weather  at  once  became  detestable.  The 
Austrians,  as  usual,  arrived  behind  time,  and  not  in  the 
numbers  which  they  had  promised.  The  Duke  already  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  inefficiency  of  many  of  the  generals  to 
whom  high  commands  had  been  assigned,  and  of  the  bad 
marching  of  some  of  his  own  troops.  The  season  was  un- 
usually wet,  and  dysentery  of  a  serious  character  began 
to  make  ravages  in  the  camp.  Discipline  became  relaxed  and 
the  efiective  number  of  the  forces  was  thus  quickly  reduced. 
French  historians  have  given  glowing  accounts  of  the 
splendid  condition  of  the  allied  army,  in  order  to  heighten 
the  contrast  with  their  own  new  and  inexperienced  levies ; 
but  military  eyewitnesses  give  a  very  diflferent  account  of 
the  relative  condition  of  the  opposing  forces,  especially  as 
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the  campaign  adyanced,  and  the  weather,  which  M.  Chuqnet 
says  had  decidedly  taken  sides  with  the  Bepublic,  grew 
worse  and  worse,  and  gradually  turned  the  country  into 
a  swamp  and  made  the  roads  impassable/  The  Duke 
accordingly  became  more  than  ever  determined  not  to  ad- 
vance upon  Paris,  but  to  hold  to  his  own  original  conception 
of  the  plan  of  campaign,  as  described  by  himself  in  conversa- 
tion with  Fran9ois  de  Custine.  He  desired  to  limit  it  to  the 
capture  of  the  fortresses — Longwy,  Montm^dy,  Sedan — along 
the  line  of  the  Mouse,  to  outmanoeuvre  any  French  armies 
which  might  advance  to  their  relief,  and  then  occupy  a  strong 
position  near  the  frontier,  to  form  the  base  of  the  operations 
of  the  next  campaign  .f  It  was  no  part  of  this  plan  even  to 
besiege  Verdun^  To  plunge  into  the  heart  of  France  late  in 
the  autumn,  with  the  fortresses  uncaptured  in  his  rear,  and 
the  country,  notwithstanding  all  the  promises  of  the  emigrhj 
likely  to  prove  hostile,  was,  he  considered,  an  enterprise  of 
a  most  doubtful  character.  The  King,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  see  no  difficulties,  and  was  constantly  pushed  on  by 
the  emigres,  who  promised  that  the  country  would  rise  in  his 
favour,  and  that  at  least  one  of  the  French  armies  would 
desert.  ^I  do  not  at  all  understand  the  Duke,*  Frederic 
William  is  reported  to  have  said ;  ^  he  is  always  in  want  of 

*  five  hundred  men.  Whatever  directions  are  given,  whatever 
'  expedition  is  confided  to  him,  he  always  alleges  a  deficiency 

*  of  forces.     If  I  gave  him  two  hundred  thousand  men,  he 

*  will  ask  me  for  a  second  army,  in  order  to  be  in  a  condition 

*  to  act  with  the  first.*  t  *  Let  anybody,'  Pellenc  wrote  to 
Pitt,  *  judge  the  Duke  by  his  conduct.  To-day  he  is  dis- 
'  approving ;  he  is  combating  every  plan  put  before  him, 

*  whether  for  the  Prussian  or  for  the  allied  army ;  and  by 

*  these  criticisms,  which  doubtless  have  an  object,  he  pro- 
'  longs  a  fatal  inaction.'  §  But  though  the  Duke  objected 
he  yielded. 

'Posterity/  sajs  von  Sybel  in  the  estimate  he  makes  of  the 
Duke  at  this  moment,  'will  not  deny  him  the  possession  of  many 
of  the  highest  qualifications  for  command.  •  .  .  But  he  loved  too 
much  to  look  at  every  side  of  a  subject,  and  formed  the  habit, 
most  questionable  in  a  soldier,  of  recognising  the  relative  claims  oif 
an  opponent,  of  giving  too  great  prominence  to  the  difficulties  of  every 

♦  Chuquet,   'Invasion   Prussienne,'  107-112,  215-217.      Valmy, 
169,  224.    Retraite  de  Brunswick,  253. 
t  Massenbach,  i.  44. 
X  Mallet  du  Pan,  M^moires,  ii.  503. 
I  Correspondanco  de  Mirabeau,  iii.  390, 
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tindertakiog  and  tbe  weak  points  of  every  plan.  As  a  tiatoral  conse- 
quence of  diis  disposition,  he  was  extremely  unwilling  to  express  an 
opinion,  and  liked  better  to  hint  at  measurea  than  openly  to  adopt  and 
carry  them  out  Almost  involuntarily  he  always  prepared  concealed 
and  unobserved  modes  of  operation.  When  met  by  opposition  he 
became  incapable  of  standing  his  ground,  even  against  the  narrowest 
and  most  one-sided  views,  if  they  were  but  maintained  with  warmth 
and  decision.  He  was  angry  indeed  with  his  opponents,  and  doubly  so 
with  himself  for  not  being  able  to  maintain  the  right ;  but  he  invariably 
yielded  in  every  point.  And  what  made  the  matter  worse,  he  could 
not  once  for  all  entirely  give  up  his  own  opinion ;  but  partly  from  self- 
love,  and  partly  from  a  sense  of  duty,  he  returned  ingeniously  enough 
to  the  course  which  he  had  abandoned,  and  in  this  way  not  infrequently 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  double-dealing.'  * 

These  defects  were  closely  allied  to  another — a  pedantic 
attention  to  trivial  details,  which  he  ought  to  have  been  able 
to  overlook  altogether  at  serious  moments.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  true  that  on  one  occasion,  in  1806,  he  spent  a  long  time 
in  considering  whether  he  ought  to  write  *  Miinchenholzen ' 
or  *  Miinchholzen ; '  or  that  on  another,  having  observed  that 
the  last  battalions  of  the  rearguard  were  not  marching  with 
the  regularity  usual  on  the  parade-ground,  he  made  them  go 
back  and  march  over  the  ground  again.  What  is  certain  is 
that  even  so  friendly  a  critic  as  Boyen  expressed  his  sorrow 
at  the  amount  of  time  he  wasted  and  tbe  attention  he 
gave  when  on  active  service  to  *  Kamaschendienst,'  t  and  at 
his  apparent  unwillingness  or  powerlessness  to  rise  above  it. 
Even  the  fact  that  such  stories  as  the  above  could  be  invented 
and  found  credence,  though  possibly  untrue,  is  suflBcient. 
Nobody  had  ever  nsked  that  such  things  should  be  believed 
either  of  *  Uncle  Ferdinand  *  or  *  Uncle  Tritz.' 

Tbe  Duke  began  his  concessions  by  agreeing  to  besiege 
Verdun  after  the  fall  of  Longwy.  In  the  defence  published 
in  1795,  which  he  inspired,  and  in  his  conversations  with 
Massenbach,  he  distinctly  states  that  tbe  plan  of  campaign 
adopted  was  not  his  own,  but  was  forced  on  him  by  the 
King,  and  that  the  King's  plan  was  baj^ed  on  the  promises 
of  the  6migr4$,  in  which  he  did  not  believe.  He  points  out 
that  in  consequence  he  was  never  more  than  a  nominal 
commander-in-chief,  and  was  obliged  in  essential  matters 
to  yield  to  *  des  volontes  sup^rieures.'  The  reason  was,  he 
said,  that 

«A  king  of  Prussia    is  not  a  king  of  France— a    Louis  XIV. 


♦  Sybel,  ii.  book  iv.  ch.  i. 

t  *  Pipeclay  '  or  'red  tape.'     Boyen,  i.  151. 
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«-who  leaves  to  the  Prince  de  Gond^,  or  to  Marshal  Turenne,  the 
entire  disposal  of  events.  The  kings  of  Prussia  are  essentially  a 
military  family  :  in  them  centre  during  a  campaign  all  the  rays  of 
the  general  directioo,  and  the  influence  of  a  commander-in-chief  is 
reduced  to  a  reaction  against  them.'  * 

The  proof  of  this  was  about  to  be  seen.  On  September  5 
Verdun  fell,  and  the  cry  was  •  Forward  to  Paris.* 

'  Those/  said  Massenbach,  '  who  asserted  that,  immediately  after  the 
Ml  of  that  fortress,  the  army  was  to  march  on  to  the  forest  of  Argonnes, 
had  learnt  the  art  of  war  among  the  Iroquois,  t  That  the  Duke 
might  have  acquired  a  greater  reputation  if  in  anger  and  discontent 
he  had  quitted  the  army  which  was  devoted  to  him ;  if  he  had 
abandoned  a  King  to  whom  he  was  devoted;  and  had  deserted 
Prussia,  which  was  to  him  a  second  fatherland — ^all  this  I  am  prepared 
to  argue.  But  a  real  man  respects  his  sense  of  duty  more  than  his 
reputation,  and  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  it  was  the  constant  fate 
of  the  Duke  to  sacrifice  his  reputation,  as  he  eventually  did  his  life^ 
to  the  House  of  Hohenzollern.'  t 

It  was  accordingly  determined  to  advance  on  Ch&lons,  ancl 
so  on  Paris.  The  Duke,  it  then  appears,  first  proposed  to 
torn  the  long  line  of  the  forest  of  the  Argonnes,  into  which 
the  French  army  had  thrown  itself — the  so-called  Thermo-* 
pylae  of  Prance — by  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  Bar-le-* 
Due,  Bevigny-aux-Yaches  and  Vitry-le-Fran9ois,  which  would 
have  enabled  the  army  to  debouch  on  to  the  plains  to  the 
south,  where  they  could  have  used  their  cavalry  and  cut  oflf 
the  communication  at  once  between  Chdlons  and  Paris  and 
Metz  and  Ch&lons.  But  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded 
into  abandoning  this  plan,  because  he  would  thereby 
have  lost  touch  with  the  Austrians  on  his  right.  §  Besides 
the  route  by  Bar-le-Duc,  there  were  two  alternative  lines 
for  a  march  on  Ch&lons  and  so  on  Paris.  The  first  lay 
through  the  southern  defiles  of  the  Argonnes,  known  as 
Les  Islettes,  which  Kalckreuth  and  the  King  wished  to  seize 
at  once  before  the  French  had  had  time  to  fortify  them. 
But  the  adoption  of  this  plan  meant  an  immediate  attack 
and  a  pitched  battle ;  and  the  Duke,  objecting  to  the  risk, 
characteristically  attempted  to  get  rid  of  the  royal  wishes 
l^y  delays.    In  a  few  days  he  found  the  Islettes  so  strongly 

.  *  Lettre  sur  la  Vie  de  Dumouriez,  London,  1795. 

t  Massenbach,  i.  54. 

t  Ibid.  L  51. 

§  Ohu(|uet|<Betraitede  Brunswick/ 253,    Yalmy,  87.  Massenbaph, 
i.57.  >  I 
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fortified  as  to  justify  his  objection,  and  he  then  fell  back  on 
the  second  alternative  route,  that  by  the  north,  because  it 
enabled  him  to  keep  in  easy  touch  with 'his  Austrian  allies. 
He  reckoned  that,  if  he  could  turn  the  northern  passes, 
the  army  of  Dumouriez  would  be  forced  to  evacuate  them 
and  the  central  pass  of  Grandpr^  as  well  without  fight- 
ing.* The  army  accordingly  moved  forward,  and  the  central 
defiles  of  the  Argonnes  were,  as  proposed,  turned  by  a  well- 
conceived  series  of  manoeuvres  to  the  north,  which,  if  slowly 
executed,  owing  to  the  terrible  weather  and  the  ravages 
of  illness,  were  entirely  successful.  The  weather  prevented 
a  vigorous  pursuit,  and  saved  the  retreating  French  army 
from  destruction  on  the  plain  of  Montcheutain.  Dumouriez 
was  thus  able  to  retire  to  the  south  on  Ste.  M^nehould, 
taking  up  a  strong  position  with  his  back  to  the  hills  and 
forest,  where  he  was  joined  by  Kellermann  coming  from 
Metz,  who  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  so  if  the  Duke 
had  moved  his  army  round  by  Bar-le-Duc.  The  southern 
defiles,  known  as  Les  Islettes,  lay  behind  the  French  generals, 
and  were  still  occupied  in  force  by  General  Dillon.  The 
Duke  then  devised  a  second  series  of  turning  operations, 
of  which  the  certain  result — as  the  reader  of  M.  Chuquet's 
narrative  can  hardly  doubt — would  have  been  to  dislodge 
the    French    generals    from    their    positions.      ^A   single 

*  manoeuvre  would  have  compelled  Dumouriez  to  let  go 

*  of  the  Argonnes   and  to  retire,   not  without  difficulty, 

*  behind  the  Marne.'  t  But  these  cautious  counsels  did  not 
suit  the  bellicose  humour  of  the  King.  Unable  to  realise 
the  difficulties  caused  by  the  condition  of  the  army,  he  had 
been  greatly  irritated  because  the  Duke  had  not  attacked 
Les  Islettes  and  hotly  pursued  the  retreating  forces  of 
Dumouriez,  after  the  capture  of  the  passes  of  Croix-aux- 
Bois  and  Grandpr^ ;  and  now,  deceived  by  some  unauthentic 
intelligence  brought  in  by  General  Eohler,  he  overruled  the 
Duke's  plan  for  a  turning  operation  on  the  very  dav  it  was 
to  commence.  The  Duke  did  not  conceal  his  mortification. 
Massenbach  met  him  just  after  he  had  received  the  Boyal 
command.  '  I  never  in  my  life  saw  him,'  he  says,  *  more 
'  discontented,  or  the  expression  of  bis  face  look  stormier. 

*  His  cheeks  glowed  and  his  eyes  flashed  •  •  •  But  he 
'  rapidly  resumed  his  self-command.  I  admired  and  I 
'  pitied  him,  for  he  was  struggling  with  hostile  fiite.'  t 

♦  Chuquet,  *  Valmy,'  90.  t  Ibii  172,  178. 

t  Ma«enbach,  i.  79,  80.  „^,,,,,,GoOgIe 
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The  King  now  insisted  on  moving  his  whole  army  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Aisne,  in  order  to  place  himself  between 
Dnmonriez  and  Paris,  and  bo  prevent  the  latter  escaping 
him,  instead  of  operating  on  the  left  bank  as  proposed  by 
the  Duke,  who  saw  the  danger  of  separating  himself  from 
his  base  and  food  supplies  at  Verdun,  with  both  the  river  and 
the  forest  behind  him,  and  therefore  wished  at  all  hazards 
to  restore  regular  communications  with  Verdun  by  the 
capture  of  Les  Islettes  before  moving  on.*  The  practice  of 
an  army  living  on  the  country  it  invaded  had  not  yet  been 
introduced,  and  under  any  circumstances  would  have  been 
difficult  in  this  campaign,  as  the  French  had  wasted  Cham- 
pagne. The  question  of  supplies  *  hung  like  a  dead  weight 
^  on  our  legs,'  says  Massenbach.f  It  was  under  these  circum- 
stances that  the  two  armies  at  length  stood  face  to  face  at 
La  Lune  and  Valmy  on  September  20,  the  allied  army  being 
nearer  Paris  than  the  French,  but  at  a  great  distance  from 
its  base  and  supplies  and  in  danger  of  being  entirely  cut  off 
from  both  if  defeated.  Why,  it  has  often  been  asked,  did 
the  Duke  refuse  to  allow  a  serious  attack  on  the  hostile  posi- 
tion? Many  answers  have  been  given.  The  patriotic  school 
of  French  historians  have  asked  the  world  to  believe  that  the 
armies  of  ancient  Europe  fled  in  terror  before  the  courage 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  newly  organised  levies  j  in  reply  to 
which  it  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out,  not  only  that 
no  real  battle  took  place,  but  that  the  army  of  Dumouriez 
and  Kellermann  was  largely  composed  of  the  line  regi- 
ments of  the  old  army  of  France.  It  was  not  till  1794, 
and  under  the  organising  genius  of  Camot,  that  the  new 
armies  sprang  into  existence  which  were  to  overrun  half 
Europe  before  the  century  was  over.  Another  school  of 
writers  have  declared  that  somewhere  convincing  evidence 
existed — only  they  could  not  produce  it — that  Dumouriez 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  admiration  for  the  Duke,  which 
Jie  shared  with  so  many  of  the  French  generals,  to  open  up 
negotiations  with  him,  and  had  succeeded  in  bribing  him 
with  the  spoils  of  the  captured  palaces  of  Paris  into  drawing 
off  his  army  and  retiring  into  Germany.J     It  is  hardly 

'-  Masaenbach,  i.  115.  'Ein  heilloser  Marsch '  is  the  t'X}ri'hHou 
Ma>«cu>  ach  applies  to  the  King's  htiategy.  It  niny  be  noted  that  the 
German  aimy  fought  the  battle  of  Gravelotte  in  a  similar  position,  being 
nearer  the  French  capital  than  the  army  of  Marshal  Bazaine. 

t  Ibid.  i.  C8. 

t  Beauchamp,  <  M^moires  d'lm  Homme  d'Etat/  whose  statemonts  are 
repeated  by  Menzel  in  bis  G^man  history,  ^.g,.^^,  .^  GoOglc 
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necessary  now  to  discnds  these  absurdities. .  The  true 
explanation  has  already  been  indicated.  It  is  admirably 
stated  in  detail  by  M.  Chuquet.  The  Duke  considered  that 
his  army  was  in  so  dangerous  a  position,  owing  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Boyal  plan^  that  he  declined  to  expose  it  to 
the  risk  of  a  pitched  battle,  though  from  the  King  to  the 
last  private  they  were  all  clamouring  for  it.  It  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  on  this  occasion  at  least  the  Duke  showed  great 
strength  of  will.  His  army  was  decimated  by  illness  and 
his  field  artillery  was  insufiScient.  The  position  of  the 
French  army  at  Yalmy  also,  as  he  told  Massenbach  two 
days  afterwards,  had  reminded  him  of  one  of  his  early  cheeky 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  when  he  attacked  the  Prince  de 
Cond4  under  a  mistaken  impression  that  the  force  in  front 
of  him  was  only  a  detachment,  and  was  in  consequence 
badly  beaten.*  But  this  was  but  a  secondary  reason  for  his 
decision.  The  real  reason  was  the  position  of  his  force* 
The  passage  of  the  army  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Aisne  was 
the  act  of  the  King,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Massenl^ich  an 
act  of  madness.f    '  The  situation  in  which  his  army  stood, 

*  this  was  the  great  and  real  reason  which  induced  the  Duke 

*  to  suspend  the  attack.  ...  He  was  determined  not  to  put 
^  himself  at  the  mercy  of  a  reverse.' 

'  The  enemy,*  wrote  Lombard,  the  King*8  private  secretary,  '  had 
disappointed  our  hopes.  Dumouriez  and  Kellermann  had  proved 
themselves  generab  not  to  be  despised.  They  had  chosen  excellent  posi* 
tions ;  they  had  under  their  orders  all  that  remained  of  the  old  French 
troops  of  the  line ;  the  volunteers  helped  by  their  numbers,  and  were 
in  a  position  to  render  real  services  when  attached  to  the  veteran 
troops;  their  light  cavalrv  was  excellent,  and  quite  fresh.  Their 
army  lacked  nothing,  and  we — we  lacked  everything.  They  were 
well  fortified  in  their  positions,  both  front  and  rear,  and  their  artillery 
was  at  least  equal  to  ours.  This  was  what  prevented  a  decisive  blow 
being  struck.'  t 

The  affair  at  Valmv  in  itself  was  little  more  than  a 
cannonade.  The  number  of  killed  and  wounded  was  in- 
significant. But  the  results  were  as  important  as  if  a  great 
engagement  had  been  fought  and  lost,  and  the  cannonade 
has  taken  a  place  among  the  fifteen  decisive  battles  of  the 
world.  *  From  this  place  and  from  this  day  forth,*  said 
Goethe,  who  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  *  commences 
'  a  new  era  in  the  world's  history  ;  and  you  can  all  say  that 

•  Massenbach,  I  99-102. 

t  Ibid.  i.  78,  115. 

I  Chuquet^  •  Valmy,'  pp.  237-239,  242-248, 
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*  you  were  present  at  its  birth/    *  The  20th  of  September/ 
said  Massenbach,  ^  puts  a  new  face  on  the  world ;  it  is  thQ 

•  most  important  day  of  the  century.'  * 

While  the  allied  army  was  moving  into  France  the  com- 
plicated negotiations  had  been  continuing,  to  which  the 
second  dismemberment  of  Poland  projected  by  Eussia  and 
Prussia,  and  the  various  schemes  of  ^compensation '  for  not 
at  first  sharing  in  it  put  forward  by  Austria,  had  given  rise. 
The  Emperor,  who  was  already  beginning  to  show  that  he 
intended  to  be  the  successor  of  Joseph  IL  and  not  of 
Leopold  II.,  was  pressing  for  an  exchange  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  for  Bavaria,  and  the  cession  by  Prussia  of  the 
Margraviates  of  Anspach  and  Baireuth,  or  the  acquisition 
of  the  Sundgau  or  of  part  of  Alsace,  as  an  addition  to  his 
hereditary  dominions.  These  proposals  were  viewed  with 
alarm  by  the  Prussian  statesmen.  Dumouriez  had  quite 
recently  been  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  both  he  and 
the  ministers  in  Paris  were  aware  of  the  mutual  jealousies 
of  the  allies.  He  believed  that  he  could  hold  out  offers  to 
Prussia  of  a  separate  peace  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
success,  thereby  striking  the  first  note  of  the  policy  which 
ended  in  the  Treaty  of  BflJe.  Very  shortly  after  the  battle 
of  Yalmy  the  news  of  the  events  of  September  and  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Bepublic  had  arrived.  It  became 
evident  that  the  main  object  of  the  expedition,  the  rescue 
of  the  King  and  Queen  of  France  from  their  durance  in 
Paris,  was  no  longer  possible.  With  the  approach  of  the 
winter  season  the  position  of  the  allied  army  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Aisne,  with  the  forest  of  Argonnes  and  the 
uncaptured  fortresses  in  their  rear,  was  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  critical,  and  it  would  evidently  be  necessary 
either  to  advance  and  risk  a  battle  or  retreat.  The  weather 
was  daily  growing  worse  and  worse,  and  was  wasting  the 
Prussian  ranks.  The  moment  therefore  seemed  to  Dumouriez 
a  favourable  one  to  commence  negotiations.  The  accidental 
capture  of  the  King's  private  secretary,  Lombard,  opened 
the  way^  and  the  negotiations  continued  for  ten  days,  and 
were  prolonged  by  Dumouriez  as  long  as  there  was  any 
hope  of  severing  Prussia  from  the  Austrian  alliance.  When 
the  King  had  definitely  declined  to  give  up  his  ally,  and 
the  French  Government  had  equally  definitely  declined^ 
probably  to  Dumouriez's  disappointment — to  make  any  con- 
cessions in  regard  to  the  King,  the  negotiations  were  then 
t"         ■  ...  I  ■ .  ■ ,       .    ■        ■  . 

^  Qo6the,  *  Cani|>aigQ  in  FrUnce/  93.   Mass^nbach,  i.  94« 
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skilfdlly  prolonged  by  the  Duke  in  order  to  gain  time  to  with- 
draw his  army  from  a  situation  which  was  now  recognised  to 
be  utterly  untenable,  owing  to  the  weather  and  the  dysentery 
iraging  in  his  camp. 

The  Duke  showed  extraordinary  skill  in  carrying  out  the 
retreat  which  had  now  become  necessary.  The  caution  and 
circumspection  which  impaired  his  talents  as  the  leader  of 
u  forward  movement  disappeared  when,  as  now,  he  was 
obliged  to  act,  and  to  act  quickly.  *  But,  as  M.  Chuquet 
points  out,  it  was  afterwards  universally  recognised  that 
the  Prussian  army  owed  their  escape  even  more  to  the  skill 
of  the  Duke  as  a  diplomatist  than  as  a  general,  f  How 
completely  he  deceived  Dumouriez  and  Westermann  into 
ihinking  that  he  was  really  treating  seriously,  when  he 
Vas  only  flattering  them  in  order  from  day  to  day  to 
gain  precious  time  for  his  sickly  and  diminishing  forces  to 
move  a  step  backward,  can  only  be  realised  by  the  readers 
of  the  account  given  in  the  *  Retraite  de  Brunswick  *  of 
this  'great  enigma  of  the  Eevolution,'  an  enigma  which 
had  ba£9ed  every  historian  till  Sybel  indicated  the  ex- 
planation, which  M.  Chuquet  has  completed  and  finally 
established.  It  was  not  till  safely  back  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Meuse,  which  had  it  not  been  for  his  fatal  want  of 
determination  he  would  never  have  quitted,  that  the  Duke 
Bhowed  his  true  hand,  and  let  the  French  generals  under- 
stand that  they  had  been  nothing  but  dupes.  '  Brunswick, 
"^  pupil  of  Minerva  as  much  as  of  Bellona,  had  succeeded  in 
^  saving  his  army.'  t  But  at  the  price  of  what  sacrifices 
and  of  how  much  of  his  own  reputation !  Nor  were  the 
disasters  of  the  year  yet  over,  for  in  October  Custine 
crossed  the  Bhine  near  Philippsburg,  and  by  a  bold  dash 
captured  Mayence  and  Frankfurt,  thereby  compelling  the 
immediate  evacuation  of  the  remaining  territories  and 
fortresses  still  held  on  the  Meuse  by  the  Duke.  Mean- 
while Dumouriez  had  transferred  his  energies  to  the 
northern  frontier,  had  gained  the  great  victory  of  Jem- 
mappes,  and  was  overrunning  Belgium. 

And  yet,  in  the  teeth  of  these  disasters,  the  allied 
sovereigns  continued  their  quarrels  and  selfish  rivalries. 
The  King  of  Prussia  demanded  to  be  allowed  to  take  a 

•  Chuquet,  *  Invasjon  Prussienne,'  128. 
t  Chuquet,  'La  Ketraite  de  Brunswick/  154. 
t  Pirbeck,  <Neue  Belloosi'  1802^  i.  161,  quoted  by  Chuquet,  'Betraite 
de  Bnmswioki'  182.  ^  i 
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larger  compensation  out  of  Poland,  if  called  upon  to  raise 
more  than  the  20,000  men  originally  stipulated  and  to 
enter  on  a  second  campaign  against  France.  The  Austrian 
proposals  in  regard  to  compensation  in  Bavaria  and  the 
Franconian  Principalities  he  absolutely  declined  to  enter- 
tain. The  Emperor  Francis  11.  thereupon  definitely  threw 
over  the  last  remnant  of  even  the  pretence  of  following  in 
the  steps  of  the  Emperor  Leopold.  A  change  of  ministers 
took  place  at  Vienna,  which  installed  in  power  the  un- 
scrupulous Thugut,  the  statesman  to  whom  Sybel,  writing 
in  1867,  said  that  France  owed  her  victory  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  and  Austria  her  position  in  Europe.  *  Thugut's 
whole  energies  were  at  once  directed  to  securing  a  *  com- 
'  pensation '  for  his  Imperial  master  in  Germany  if  possible, 
as  his  predecessors  in  oflBce  had  wished ;  but  if  that  proved 
impossible,  then  in  Alsace,  and,  failing  everything  else,  in 
Poland  itself. 

Meanwhile  France  was  about  to  enter  on  the  career  of 
aggression  and  conquest  which  did  not  finally  terminate 
tffl  1815.  But  the  King  of  Prussia,  blind  to  the  coming 
danger,  and  having  now  forgotten  the  original  objects 
of  the  war,  was  all  but  entirely  occupied  in  intricate  nego- 
tiations for  the  enlargement  of  his  own  territories;  and 
he  decided  that  the  campaign  of  1793  must  be  limited  to 
clearing  Germany  of  the  invader,  and  that  above  all  things  his 
Austrian  allies  were  to  be  prevented  getting  a  firm  footing 
in  Alsace,  which,  if  once  it  became  theirs,  might  give  them 
ft  preponderating  power  in  Western  Germany.  The  Duke, 
on  the  other  hand,  believed  that,  if  the  war  was  extended 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  Netherlands  and 
the  protection  of  Holland  from  invasion,  and  if  the  Meuse 
fortresses  and  the  valley  of  the  Sarre  were  conquered, 
Prussia  would  be  strong  enough  to  hold  her  own  against 
Austria  when  the  final  settlement  came ;  and  he  wished  to 
hit  hard  and  end  the  war,  in  order  to  have  a  free  hand  as 
soon  as  possible  in  the  east  of  Europe.  As  it  was  the 
cfvident  intention  of  France  to  extend  her  borders,  and  as  it 
was  now  clear  that  there  was  nothing  to  choose  between 
the  system  of  Louis  XIV.  and  that  of  the  Eepublic,  he 
wished,  notwithstanding  his  old  French  sympathies,  to 
throw  the  utmost  vigour  into  what  had  now  become  a 
struggle  for  national  defence,  as  the  Empire  had  now 
dedared  war  against  France,    fie  intended  to  co-operate 


♦  Sybely '  French  Eevolution,'  iL  book  vi.  ch,  vi. 
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effectually  with  the  Duke  of  Cobarg  in  the  Netherlands  and 
with  Wurmser  on  the  Shine.  But  these  ideas  did  not  suit 
the  King  and  his  ministers,  who  wished  to  keep  their  armj 
intact  as  far  as  possible  for  the  conquest  of  Poland  and 
a  possible  war  with  Austria,  and  were  even  inclined  to 
negotiate  with  France,  and  to  consider  territorial  con- 
cessions to  the  Republic  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine. 

Within  the  limits  dictated  by  this  policy  the  campaign 
of  1793  had  to  be  conducted  by  the  Duke.  From  a  purely 
military  point  of  view  the  circumstances  were  not  un- 
favourable. The  King  early  in  1793  had  left  the  head- 
quarters  of  the  army,  and  the  disorganisation  at  headquarters 
in  Paris  greatly  weakened  the  position  of  the  French 
armies  on  the  frontier.  It  was  the  time  when  Servan  had 
quitted  the  War  OflBce,  and  before  Carnot  controlled  it; 
when  Pache  and  Bouchotte  wore  at  the  head  of  that  depart- 
ment; when  confusion  and  peculation  reigned  supreme; 
when  the  army  which  had  conquered  at  Valmy  and  Jem- 
mappes  had  been  disorganised,  and  the  army  which  waa 
to  conquer  at  Fleurus  had  not  yet  been  formed;  when 
Dumouriez  had  fled  abroad;  when  Biron,  Custine,  Liickner, 
Bouchard,  Bochambeau,  and  Westermann  were  put  on  their 
trial  and  executed  for  imaginary  offences ;  when  Jonrdan, 
Hoche,  and  Moreau  had  hardly  been  discovered ;  when  the 
great  cities  of  France  were  rising  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  Commune  of  Paris  and  the  Convention ;  and  the  Com- 
mune of  Paris  and  the  Convention  were  themselves  engaged 
in  internecine  strife,  and  neither  had  as  yet  got  the 
mastery. 

Already  before  the  end  of  the  year  1792  the  Duke  had  re- 
taken Frankfurt.  In  April  1793  the  French  were  driven  out 
of  the  Bhenish  Palatinate,  and  fell  back  on  the  lines  of 
Weissenburg ;  Mayence  was  besieged  and  retaken  on  July  22. 
Landau  alone  remained  in  French  hands,  but  was  completely 
blockaded:  otherwise  Germany  was  now  free  of  the  invaders. 
The  Austrians  were  equally  successful  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  Duke  now  proposed  to  establish  himself  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion on  the  heights  of  the  Keltrich,  near  Pirmasens^  with  the 
main  army,  where  he  could  stand  between  the  French  armies 
of  the  Moselle  and  the  Bhine,  ^  so  that  he  could  roll  up  the 
^  former  on  the  one  side  on  his  right  wing,  or  turn  the 
*  latter  on  the  left  wing  of  the  lines  of  Weissenburg,  by 
^  passing  through  the  valley  of  the  Lauter.'  *  AU  these 
^1  '  '■  ■     > . 

♦  Pybel,  iii,  book  vii,  cb.  vi,  . 
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operations  treFd  carried  oat  with  complete  success.  The 
armj  of  the  Moselle  was  entirely  defeated,  the  Duke  himself 
storming  the  heights  of  the  Keltrich  on  Aogust  13^  and  in* 
flicting  a  bloody  defeat  npon  the  French  at  Pirmasens,  when 
they  endeayoniisd  to  recapture  the  position.  On  the  27th  he 
announced  to  the  King  that  *  now  was  the  time  for  vigorous 

*  action ;  that  the  frontier  would  be  crossed  in  two  days' 
'time;  and  that  his  position  was  so  fayourable  that  he 
'  should  risk  his  military  reputation  by  any  longer  in- 
'  actiyity ; '  *  and  he  insisted  that,  if  no  adyance  was 
to  take  place,  he  should  receive  written  orders  to  that 
effect  to  justify  his  inaction.  The  King  decided  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  conquer  too  much,  because  his  Cabinet 
feared  that  a  great  success  on  the  western  frontier  would 
facilitate  the  Austrian  designs,  and  the  Duke  had  to  remain 
in  his  position  near  Pirmasens.  Owing  to  the  utter  dis* 
order  which  had  ensued  after  their  defeat  on  the  16th, 
the  French  army  was  all  but  broken  up;  but  Prussian 
diplomacy  intervened  to  save  it,  and  the  Duke  was  forbidden 
to  follow  up  his  victory. 

On  October  18  the  lines  of  Weissenburg  were  taken  by 
a  joint  operation,  directed  by  Wurmser  and  the  Duke,  which 
military  authorities  have  pointed  out  could  easily  have 
brought  about  a  complete  rout  of  the  enemy,  if  the  Duke 
had  not  been  expressly  forbidden  to  do  more  than  support 
Wurmser  with  7,000  men.  The  net  result  of  the  campaign 
so  far,  however,  was  suflBciently  ruinous  to  the  French 
forces.  Not  a  foot  of  German  soil  remained  in  their  hands, 
except  Landau ;  the  Duke  of  Coburg  had  driven  the  French 
out  of  the  Netherlands,  and  half  of  France  was  in  rebellion 
against  the  capital.  The  allied  army  looked  forward  to  an 
active  invasion  of  France  in  1794.  But  the  army  reckoned 
without  its  sovereign.t  The  Duke  had  to  tell  the  Prince  of 
Hohenlohe  that  they  were  forbidden  to  take  advantage  of 
the  favourable  opportunities  which  presented  themselves 
of  injuring  the  enemy.  *  Think  of  me.  Major,'  he  said 
after  the   battle  of  Pirmasens  to  Massenbach,   *on  this 

*  occasion  and  of  this  hour,  and  recollect  what  I  have  the 

*  honour  to  tell  you.     We  could  have  conquered  France, 

*  but  we  are  making  her  powerful,  and  we  shall  all  go 

*  under.*  % 

♦  Wagner,  •  Feldzug  von  1793,'  146.     Massenbach,  i.  190. 

t  Sybel,  ill.  book  viii.  ch.  ii. 

X  Massenbach,  i.  197;  ii.  39,  183,  184. 
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Bj  the  end  of  December  1793  the  Jacobin  rulers  of 
France^  who  had  been  at  the  helm  since  the  fall  of  the 
Gironde  and  the  disappearance  of  the  first  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  in  July,  had  restored  order  at  the  War 
Office;  and  new  generals,  capable  of  directing  the  armies 
of  the  Bepublic  in  the  field,  were  rapidly  brought  to  the 
front  by  the  stress  of  events.  The  dreaded  volcano,  as  the 
Duke  had  fbreseeo,  was  producing  the  progeny  nursed  in 
the  crater.  At  the  £eltrich  and  Pirmaseus  he  had  only 
had  to  contend  with  Landremont  and  Carlenc,  but  more 
serious  adversaries  were  about  to  appear.  Pichegru  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  Ehine  opposite  to 
Wurmser,  and  Hoche  of  the  army  of  the  Moselle  opposite  to 
the  Duke ;  and,  finally,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  rivalries, 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  gave  the  supreme  command 
to  Hoche.  Meanwhile,  as  if  in  order  to  mark  the  contrast, 
the  jealousies  and  political  illwill  between  the  Courts  of 
Berlin  and  Vienna  daily  grew  worse,  and  were  reflected  in 
the  operations  of  their  generals.  The  Duke  recognised  the 
increasing  strength  and  vigour  of  the  enemy,  and  he  chose 
for  his  winter  quarters  a  formidable  position  a  little  in  the 
rear  of  that  which  he  had  hitherto  so  successfully  occupied. 
Thither,  by  a  series  of  feigned  movements,  he  drew  Hoche 
and  invited  an  attack,  which  developed  into  the  great  three 
days*  battle  of  Kaiserslautern,  fought  on  November  28,  29, 
and  30.  On  the  second  day  the  Duke  became  the  attacking 
party.  The  long  struggle  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of 
Hoche.  As  Langeron  observed,  the  Duke  had  now  gained 
one  of  the  finest  battles  ever  fought  by  the  Prussian  army,* 
but  no  pursuit  was  allowed.  The  Trench  army  was  quickly 
reorganised,  and  Hoche  delivered  the  next  blow,  not  against 
the  Duke,  but  against  Wurmser.  The  Austrian  army  was 
narrowly  saved  from  complete  destruction.  French  writers 
have  attributed  Wurmser's  escape  mainly  to  the  failure  of 
General  Donnadieu  to  carry  out  his  orders,  and  to  the  thick 
fog  which  rose  towards  nightfall  and  confused  their  opera- 
tions. But  it  was  really  saved  by  the  operations  of  the  Duke 
with  his  own  army  on  the  French  left,  and  his  splendid 
courage  towards  the  end  of  the  action,  when  he  left  his 
own  army  and  seized  the  command  of  the  disorganised  left 
wing  of  the  army  of  Wurmser. 

*  The  Duke '  (we  quote  M.  Chuquet's  account)  *  throws  himself  in 
front  of  the  Imperial  troops.     He  rallies  them ;  he  drags  them  after 

♦  Chuquct,  *  Hoche  et  la  Lutte  pour  TAlsace/  oh.  iv. 
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luniy  and,  to  quote  the  words  of  a  Prussian  officer, ''  seems  tHe  ior 
carnate  god  of  war."  The  Austrians  recover  confidence  and  courage. 
«  The  Duke,''  the  cry  goes  up  among  the  officers,  *'  is  commanding 
us ;  all  will  go  well ;  "  and  the  soldiers  are  heard  exclaiming,  "  To  the 
devil  with  Wurmser ;  long  live  the  Duke !  "  Colonel  Kockeritz  brings 
up  twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  and  with  them  Colonel  Klenau.  "  Come," 
the  Duke  calls  out  to  Klenau,  "  come  and  share  our  glory  or  our 
death.*'  "  Yes,"  Klenau  replies,  "  and  I  shall  have  the  happiness  of 
fighting  under  the  eye  of  the  greatest  of  generals."  .  .  .  Thanks  to 
Brunswick,  to  his  presence  of  mind  and  activity,  the  Austrian  army  was 
able  again  to  form  up  behind  the  Lauter.  The  Duke  was  a  hero  on 
the  field  of  battle.  He  then  seemed  to  be  himself  again.  He  was  once 
more,  as  in  his  youth,  ardent,  handy,  quick  to  seize  every  occasion, 
risking  his  own  life  and  hazarding  it  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  As 
one  of  his  bitterest  critics  observed,  he  would  have  done  well  to  have 
been  always  on  horseback,  and  never  to  have  sat  down  to  his  desk,- 
where  his  mind  allowed  itself  to  be  invaded  and  ultimately  to  be 
dominated  by  the  scruples  suggested  by  his  excessive  circuoispection.'  * 

Bat  the  Austrian  army,  thoughL  saved  from  destruction, 
was  none  the  less  defeated.  On  December  28  the  siege 
of  Landau  had  to  be  raised,  while  Brunswick  drew  ofif  his 
army  in  perfect  order  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mayence. 
Once  more  the  Duke  had  to  show  his  extraordinary  ability 
in  commanding  a  retreat.  *  Hoche,'  says  Marshal  Governor 
St.  Cyr  in  the  account  he  has  left  of  this  campaign,  in 
which  he  took  a  distinguished    part   himself,   *  notwith* 

*  standing  his  recent  successes,  was  unable  to  gain  the  day 

*  over  so  skilful  a  general  as  was  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.'  t 
Brunswick's  retreat,  said  Langeron,  who,  as  an  dmigre,  bore 
the  Duke  no  love,  was  *  the  chef  d*ceuvre  of  that  far  more 

*  able  than  honest  general.'  J 

Meanwhile  the  King  of  Prussia,  though  no  longer  in  a 
position  to  interfere  with  the  daily  direction  of  his  army  in 
the  field,  had  involved  his  country  in  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  a  separate  peace  between  Prussia  and  France,  and 
on  January  9,  1794,  the  Duke,  equally  disgusted  with  the 
military  and  the  political  situation,  conveyed  his  resignation 
in  a  letter  to  the  King,  in  which  he  openly  stigmatised  th& 
whole  conduct  of  affairs. 

*  Suspicion,  egotism,  and  the  spirit  of  cabal,'  he  wrote,  ^  have  in  the 

♦  Chuquet,  *  Hoche  et  la  Lutte  pour  T Alsace,'  190,  and  the 
authorities  he  there  quotes. 

t  Memoires  sur  les  Campagnes  des  Armies  du  Hhin  et  de  Khin* 
Moselle  de  1792  jusqu'k  la  Paix  de  Campo-Form.io..  Par  le  Marechal 
Gouvion-St-Cyr,  Paris,  1829,  i.  200. 

X  Chuquet,  *  Hoche  et  la  Lutte  pour  TAlsace,'  238. 
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two  campugns  destroyed  the  results  of  every  measure,  and  caused  the 
foilure  of  Uie  projects  concerted  for  the  two  armies.  .  •  •  The  re- 
sponsibility for  the  faults  of  others  £dls  upon  me.  Prudence  requires, 
honour  demands,  resignation.  When  a  great  nation  like  the  French  is 
pushed  on  by  the  fear  of  punishment  and  by  enthusiasm  into  great 
actions,  a  single  will  and  but  one  principle  ought  to  preside  over  the 
steps  of  the  allies;  but  when,  instead  of  this,  each  army  acts  by  itself 
wi&out  fixed  plan,  without  unity,  without  principle,  and  without 
method,  the  results  are  what  have  actually  been  seen  at  Dunkirk,  in 
the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Maubeuge,  in  the  sack  of  Lyons,  in  the 
destruction  of  Toulouse,  and  in  the  raising  of  the  si^  of  Landau.'  * 

^Yonder/  said  Massenbach,  after  taking  leave  of  his 
general  on  the  bridge  at  Mayence, '  goes  the  only  man  in 

*  Germany  with  the  ability  to  save  the  country,  and  he 

*  refuses  to  do  it/ 1  We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  these 
events,  as  they  explain  why  it  was  that  the  Duke's  military 
reputation  survived  the  campaign  of  1792.  The  failure  of 
that  campaign  was  known  to  be  due  to  the  personal  intervene* 
tion  of  the  King,  and  it  was  not  want  of  military  skill,  bat 
of  moral  determination,  with  which  the  Duke  was  reproached. 
Pirmasens  and  Kaiserslautem  were  real  victories,  and  thej 
restored  confidence.  The  army  still  believed  in  him.  Thej 
saw  him  like  some  ancient  hero  of  German  legend,  as  thej 
thought,  the  victim  of  evil  enchantments ;  but  they  believed 
he  would  yet  shake  himself  free  from  the  meshes  which  had 
been  cast  around  him,  and  trample  his  enemies  underfoot. 

*  The  Duke  at  this  time,'  says  Mafisenbach, '  was  in  the  full  vigour 
of  life.  •  .  .  He  was  not  only  the  best  informed  prince  of  his  age,  but 
his  insight  into  affairs  would  have  raised  any  private  individual  to  an 
exalted  station.  He  would  never  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  he 
afterwards  was  if  he  had  possessed  self-confidence  and  had  grasped  the 
helm  of  the  State.  It  mu»t  be  a  subject  of  eternal  regret  tlmt  he  could 
never  be  induced  to  rise  to  the  height  of  this  idea.  He  recognised  the 
necessi^,  but  shrank  back  before  the  difficulties  of  carrying  it  out.' 
...  *  He  had  only  to  desire  it,  and  London,  Vienna,  and  Berlin  would 
have  fulfilled  hia  wishes.  He  had  strength  enough  in  himself  to  save 
Germany.  That  he  would  not  exert  that  strength  must  be  his  eternal 
reproach.'  | 

In  conversation  with  Lord  Malmesbury  the  Buke  dis- 
tinctly attributed  all  the  troubles  and  misfortunes  which 
had  occurred  to  the  King.  He  was  asked,  on  behalf  of 
the  British  Government,  if  he  would  resume  the  command. 

*  Not  if  the  King  goes,'  he  replied.     *  It  is  out  of  the 


•  Massenbacli,  i.  366.  f  Ibid.  i.  259. 
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'  qnestion  for  me  once  more  to  expose  myself  to  all  the 

*  humiliations  I  have  bad  to  undergo.  The  King  loses  half 
'  the  day  in  talking  and  eating ;  he  is  not  aware  that  in 

*  war  every  moment  is  precious.*  Prussia,  he  went  on  to 
declare,  had  no  longer  any  system,  and  never  would  have 
one  while  the  reign  lasted.  In  strong  language  he  described 
the  vices  and  the  weakness  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  way 
they  made  their  influence  felt  in  the  army.  *An  army 
'  ought  to  be  nothing  but  a  machine ;  directly  it  is  any- 

*  thing  else,  it  becomes  the  instrument  not  of  the  protec- 
<  tion  but  of  the  destruction  of  the  State.'  .  •  •  '  The  late 
'  King  knew  how  to  change  all  this]  with  a  glance.'  * 
Frederic  William  had  placed  him  in  an  ^incredible  posi- 
'  tion,'  for  he  affected  to  be  always  waiting  for  a  plan  of 
campaign  from  the  Emperor,  and  left  his  generals  in  the 
dilemma  thereby  created.  Daring  the  siege  of  Mayence, 
Lucchesini  had  said,  ^  When  this  is  over  we  must  do  as 
^  little  as  possible,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  Austrians,' 
and  he  was  believed  to  have  suggested  to  the  King,  after 
the  victory  of  Pirmasens,  *that  the  Duke  knew  perfectly 

*  well  how  to  win  battles ;  only  he  took  care  to  do  so  when 
^  his  Majesty  was  absent : '  an  innuendo  which  fell  on  willing 
ears,  as  Frederic  William  had  never  forgiven  the  Duke 
for  refusing  to  attack  at  Valmy  and  thereby  depriving  him, 
as  he  believed,  of  an  opportunity  of  gaining  eternal  glory.f 

Lord  Malmesbury  was  at  Brunswick  in  1795,  occupied  in 
negotiating  the  marriage  of  Princess  Caroline  with  the  heir 
to  the  British  crown,  and  also  charged  to  ascertain  if  the 
Duke  could  be  persuaded  to  take  the  command  in  Holland, 
now  threatened  with  conquest  owing  to  the  divisions  of  the 
allies  and  the  want  of  authority  of  the  nominal  commander- 
in-chief,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  emulating  the  former 
achievements  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Similar  appeals 
reached  the  Duke  from  Moellendorff*,  who  had  succeeded 
him  in  the  command  on  the  Ehine.  But  he  met  all  these 
appeals  with  a  refusal.  With  the  King  he  would  not  act ; 
against  his  wish  he  dared  not  act.  Under  the  existing 
conditions,  he  said  he  could  do  nothing  effectual,  as  there 
was  no  guarantee  for  unity  in  the  command,  and  he 
declined  any  longer  to  be  put  in  the  pillory  for  the  faults  of 
others.  He  emphatically  declined,  after  his  experience  iu 
1702,  to  be  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  ^  Marshal  of  the 

♦  Malmesbury,  iii.  1G6,  167,  206. 
t  Ibid.  iii.  180.     Maasenbach,  i.  195. 
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^  Court,*  working  hj  objections  and  criticisms,  instead  of 
being  a  real  commander-in-cliief,  and  certain  of  obedience.  * 

'  An  old  man  of  sixty/  he  wrote  to  Massenbacb,  ^  would  deserve 
to  be  the  laughing-stock  of  his  contemporaries  if  he  took  mists  k>t 
realities,  words  for  deeds,  and  war  as  nothing  but  the  means  of 
spending  time  agreeably  for  a  few  hot-heads,  who  seldom  if  ever  know 
how  to  make  their  means  correspond  with  their  ends.  With  them 
foresight  is  timidity;  knowledge  of  the  ground  and  the  rules  of  tactics 
mere  pedantry.  Disconnected  imdertakings,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
r^arded  as  the  inspirations  of  genius  and  as  heroic  deeds.  In  such 
a  state  of  affiiirs,  to  keep  clear  of  self-contradictory  undertakings  is 
the  only  justification  for  the  past  and  the  only  defence  for  the  fbture.'  f 

As  for  the  projected  treaty  and  the  proposed  cession  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  it  would  simply,  he  said,  enable  the 
French  at  an  early  date  by  one  leap  to  reach  the  Weser  and  the 
lands  of  the  Prussian  crown.  In  the  letters  of  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  we  trace  how  nevertheless  the  French  party  at  Berlin  led 
by  Prince  Henry  gradually  got  the  upper  hand,  and  how  the 
Duke  all  the  time  was  struggling  between  conflicting  emotions 
^-on  the  one  hand  his  hatred  of  the  new  policy,  on  the  other 
his  fear  of  alienating  the  Court  of  Berlin  beyond  hope  of  re- 
conciliation. The  Peace  of  B41e — ^  that  predatory  alliance,' 
as  the  British  diplomatist  termed  it — was  the  ultimate  result. 
Prussia  stepped  down  from  her  high  position  among  the 
nations.  By  one  disgraceful  set  of  transactions  she  had 
indeed  extended  her  eastern  frontier,  but  at  the  cost  of 
bringing  Bussia  on  to  the  line  of  the  Boug ;  by  another  she 
now  abandoned  her  allies,  and  allowed  France  to  dominate 
Western  Germany  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine.  Such 
was  the  net  result  of  the  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  Pitt 
and  Hertzberg  in  fay  our  of  that  of  Lucchesini  and  Haug- 
witz,  of  Lombard  and  Prince  Henry.  The  loss  of  the 
buffer  States,  east  and  west,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Duke,  fatal  to  Germany,  and  still  more  so  to  Prussia,  as 
she  had  no  natural  frontiers,  and  had  therefore  to  trust 
entirely  to  fortresses  for  the  defence  of  her  extended  bouii- 
daries.  Meanwhile,  nothing  had  been  done  for  the  reform 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Empire,  which,  reeling  under  the 
heavy  blows  it  had  received,  seemed  to  be  helplessly  waiting 
for  the  hand  of  the  executioner.^ 

The  Duke  remained  in  political  retirement  till  the  death 

*  Massenbach,  ii.  26,  35,  52. 

t  Ibid.  ii.  134. 

t  Ibid.  ii.  58,  103.    Malmesbury,  iii.  196-199. 
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of  Frederic  William  II.  in  1797  brought  about  a  change. 
At  the  Court  of  Trederic  William  III.  and  Queen  Louise  the 
Duke  resumed  his  influence  and  once  more  found  himself 
in  the  position  which  he  had  occupied  in  1786,  of  being 
able  to  hold  the  helm  of  the  State  if  only  he  could  be 
persuaded  to  act.  All  the  old  military  reputations  had 
been  destroyed^  except  his ;  and  once  more  all  eyes  looked 
towards  him.  Some  there  might  be  like  Xalckreuth, 
between  whom  and  the  Duke  there  was  a  feud  of  long 
standing,  who  said  that  it  was  their  belief  that  the  Duke 
iad  been  specially  bom  for  the  destruction  of  Prussia.  But 
they  were  the  minority;  and  Kalckreuth  was  a  universal 
critic  and  detractor.*  The  general  belief  was  that  there  yet 
remained  one  man  who  in  the  hour  of  need  might  step 
forth  to  save  Europe.  The  army  of  the  Great  Frederic  still 
existed,  and  the  right-hand  of  his  later  years  was  yet 
alive,  with  a  reputation  still  high,  and  enveloped  in  a 
mystery  which  cast  a  curious  and  disconcerting  glamour  on 
friend  and  foe  alike.  In  civil  affairs  his  reputation  had, 
if  possible,  increased  by  contrast  with  the  fatuous  con- 
duct of  the  other  minor  princes  of  Germany.  He  was 
admittedly  the  wisest  and  most  successful  ruler  in  the 
land.  But  he  met  every  suggestion  that  he  should  insist 
on  becoming  a  sort  of  High  Constable  at  Berlin  with  a 
refusal.     *  Providence,'  he  said,  *  has  entrusted  me  with  the 

*  government  of  a  State  of  my  own.  I  am  the  hereditary 
'  administrator  of  my  people.     That  is  the  first  duty  I  have 

*  to  fulfil,*  and  from  Brunswick  and  the  Northern  army,  of 
which  he  had  accepted  the  command,  he  refused  to  stir 
except  under  orders  from  the  King.f 

Such  orders  came  in  1799,  when  Suwarrow  was  driving 
the  French  out  of  Italy  and  the  Archduke  Charles,  in  the 
greatest  of  his  campaigns,  had  been  equally  successful  in 
Germany.  The  Duke  was  then  of  opinion  that  the  moment 
was  now  come  for  crushing  the  Power  which  in  fighting 
ancient  Europe  seemed  to  have  caught  from  the  statesmen 
and  kings  whom  it  had  overthrown  the  reclcless  greed  for 
aggrandisement  which  had  distinguished  the  eighteenth 
century.  J  He  wished  to  call  upon  France  to  restore  the 
^.         ■         '  —  ' 

*  Malmesbury,  iii.  155.  Gentz,  'M^moireB  et  Lettrcs  In^dits,' 
260.     Boyen,  i.  157. 

t  Masecnbach,  i.  229,  230. .  _ 

t  See  the  observations  of  M.  Sorel,  *  L'Europe  et  la  B^volution 
FraD9aiBe,*  vol.  i.  book  i.  cb.  i.  section  iii.  *  La  Baison  d^Stat.' 
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independence  of  Holland  and  to  evacuate  the  territory 
between  the  Ehine,  the  Mense  and  the  Moselle.  Bat  the 
King,  after  much  hesitation,  eventually  determined  on 
peace,  and  the  Dnke  as  usual  submitted.* 

Two  possible  policies  now  existed  for  Prussia;  either  a 
frank  opposition  to  Prance,  which  meant  war,  or  the 
alliance  which  Napoleon  professed  to  ofEer.  Each  required 
a  strong  will  to  carry  out,  but  at  Berlin  no  strong  will 
existed.  Neither  policy  was  really  pursued,  and  the  ship 
of  the  State  never  followed  a  steady  course  for  long  together. 
The  position  of  Prussia  became  more  and  more  critical. 
Frederic  William  III.  found  himself  in  1800  threatened 
with  having  to  choose  between  an  overt  attack  from  the 
half-insane  Emperor  Paul  and  joining  Russia  in  the  Armed 
Neutrality.  The  latter  meant  a  rupture  with  England.  We 
find  the  Duke  at  this  time  busily  engaged  in  a  plan  for  the 
defence  of  the  eastern  frontier  against  a  Eussian  attack, 
and  under  orders  to  occupy  Hanover,  if  necessary,  to  prevent 
a  foreign  occupation,  f  The  assassination  of  the  Emperor 
Paul  only  just  warded  off  these  dangers  in  time.  Then 
came  the  occupation  of  Hanover  in  1802  by  France,  and 
the  tame  submission  of  the  King.  But  the  internal  dangers 
were  even  worse  than  those  which  threatened  from  beyond 
the  borders,  as  the  Trea.ty  of  Luneville,  followed  by  the 
Principal  Resolutions  of  the  Imperial  Deputation  of  1803, 
transformed  the  internal  constitution  of  the  Empire, 
abolished  nearly  all  the  ecclesiastical  States,  and  destroyed 
the  immediate  nobility  of  the  Empire.  Prussia  and  the 
Principality  of  Brunswick  both  indeed  profited  territorially 
by  these  arrangements ;  but  the  broad  result  was  that  while 
they  destroyed  the  hegemony  of  Austria  in  Germany,  they 
did  not  substitute  that  of  Prussia.  At  such  a  juncture,  the 
burden  of  kingship  would  under  any  circumstances  have  been 
no  easy  charge,  but  unfortunately  the  private  virtues  of 
Frederic  William  III.  were  not  equalled  by  any  correspond- 
ing mental  capacity.  Prussia  had  no  doubt  thus  far  shared 
in  the  spoils,  but  the  wiser  heads  saw  that  a  struggle  was 
none  the  less  inevitable.  The  contest  between  the  National 
and  the  French  party  at  Berlin  was  continuous,  and  the 
advantage  swayed  now  to  one  side,  now  to  the  other.  An. 
obstinate  determination  to  preserve  neutrality,  arising  more 
from  a  conscious  sense  of  personal  weakness  than  from  any 


*  Life  of  Stein,  vol.  i.  ch.  iv.     Massenbach,  iii.  88. 
I  Massenbach,  iii.  441. 
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well-cona&dered  political  plan,  was  the  main  characteristic 
of  the  King.  A  nature  so  constituted  naturally  sought  for 
reliance  on  some  established  reputation,  and  it  was  to  the 
Duke  that  the  Xing  instinctiv^ely  looked,  but  unfortunately 
looked  in  vain.  The  Duke  would  obey  orders,  but  could 
give  none.  As  usual,  he  was  torn  by  contrary  emotions, 
and  listened  to  conflicting  advice.  Massenbach  had  joined 
the  French  party  and  wished  to  enter  frankly  into  an  alliance 
with  Napoleon,  to  be  directed  against  Eussia,  which  he 
declared  was  the  robber  of  the  earth,  and  against  England, 
which  he  denounced  as  the  pirate  of  the  seas.  But  the 
Duke,  notwithstanding  his  old  dislike  and  suspicion  of 
Bnssia,  considered  France  ^  the  true  enemy  and  the  origin 
'  of  every  trouble '  since  1 793.*  In  this  conviction  he  was 
greatly  strengthened  by  an  influence  which  was  now  begin- 
ning to  make  itself  felt  in  his  inner  circle  at  Brunswick. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  perhaps  the  best  title  to  the 
gratitude  of  Germany  which  the  Duke  can  claim  is  that 
through  his  keen  appreciation  of  merit,  Schamhorst  first 
entered  the  Prussian  service  and  rose  to  a  high  position. 
The  Duke,  while  in  command  of  the  Army  of  Observation 
by  which  after  the  Treaty  of  Mle  the  neutral  territories 
within  the  line  of  demarcation  marked  out  by  that  treaty 
were  garrisoned,  was  brought  into  contact  with  Scharn- 
horst,  while  still  in  the  Hanoverian  service,  and  tried  to 
induce  him  to  enter  the  Prussian  army,  but  the  ofier  at  the 
time  was  refused.  It  was  renewed  and  finally  accepted  in 
1801,  and  Schamhorst  began  the  career  which  brought  about 
the  reform  of  the  Prussian  army,  first  as  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  Military  Academy  at  Berlin,  where  he  was  the 
colleague  and  rival  of  Massenbach,  and  afterwards  as 
quartermaster-general  of  the  north-western  division  of  the 
Prussian  army,  commanded  by  the  Duke  himself;  though  it 
is  true  that  the  support  given  by  the  Duke  to  his  plans  of 
reform  was  characterised  by  his  usual  extreme  circumspec- 
tion, by  hesitations  and  qualifications  of  every  kind,  and  the 
difficulty  complained  of  by  Hardenberg  many  years  before 
in  plainly  saying  *  yes  *  or  *  no.* 

The  history  of  the  campaign  of  1806  has  often  been 
written,  and  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  do  more 
than  briefly  to  point  out  the  salient  points  in  it  which 
illustrate  the  character  of  the  Duke  and  determine  his  share 
of   the  responsibility  for  the  great  disaster  which  over- 

*  Massenbach,  ii.  35,  84. 
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whelmed  the  Prassian  monarchy  at  Jena  and  Aaerstadt, 
on  the  latter  of  which  two  stricken  fields  his  own  ciLreer 
terminated  in  death.  By  the  end  of  1804  he  had  made 
np  his  mind  that  the  boundless  ambition  of  the  French 
Emperor,  and  the  arrogance  of  his  generals  and  diplo- 
matists, made  it  a  mere  matter  of  time  when  Prussia 
would  have  to  enter  the  lists.  There  was  yet  another 
reason.  The  occupation  of  Hanover  by  France  in  1802,  in 
defiance  of  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  BS.I0,  brought  the 
enemy  into  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  his  own  Princi- 
pality. The  close  connexion  of  Brunswick  with  the  Electo- 
torate  made  it  only  too  probable  that  the  seizure  of  the 
latter  would,  on  the  first  convenient  pretext,  be  made  the 
excuse  for  some  claim  on  the  former,  especially  as  the  little 
State  would  evidently  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  realms 
of  the  new  kinglets  and  princelings  who  were  springing  into 
existence  under  the  wing  of  France.  The  districts  in 
Western  Germany  belonging  to  Prussia  were  even  more 
exposed  to  danger.  The  general  staff  of  the  Prussian  army 
was  now  divided  into  three  large  divisions,  of  which  the 
first  was  to  occupy  eastern,  the  second  central,  and  the 
third,  north-western  Germany,  which  was  the  cerbiin  seat  of 
the  coming  war.  On  March  26,  1804,  the  Duke  appointed 
Scharnhorst  quartermaster-general  of  the  north-western 
army,  and  assumed  the  active  command  himself.  Scharn- 
horst now  became  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  Duke,  and 
his  active  hand  may  be  traced  throughout  all  the  subsequent 
events.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  one  of  the  notes  made  at 
that  period,  Scharnhorst  expresses  his  belief  that  the  principal 
danger  of  the  future  would  be  that  the  Duke  would  be  para- 
lysed by  *  higher  commands ; '  *  for  it  became  clear  that  the 
French  party  at  Berlin,  represented,  since  the  death  of 
Prince  Henry,  in  the  army  by  Kalckreuth  and  Massenbacb, 
and  in  diplomacy  by  Haugwitz,  were  more  active  than 
ever,  and  were  constantly  engaged  in  thwarting  those  who 
recognised  that  the  crisis  was  near,  and  that  the  only  ques- 
tion open  was  that  of  time  and  opportunity.  Kalckreuth 
also,  <  that  nature  composed  of  nothing  but  spite  and  criti- 
*  cism,*  t  was  busily  engaged  in  throwing  the  weight  of  his 
high  reputation  into  the  scale  against  the  plans  of  militarj 
reform  advocated  by  Scharnhorst.  Nor  did  he  stand  alone. 
The  net  result  was  that  when  the  war  at  last  came,  the 

*  Life  of  Scharnhorst,  i.  345,  *  huhere  Instructionen.' 
t  Boy  en,  i.  157. 
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army,  to  qaote  von  Boyen's  own  words,  was  in  that  most 
dangerous  of  all  conditions,  that  of  being  half  reformed. 
'  New  and  old  were  mixed  up  together  in  variegated  fashion, 
'  and  the  Prussian  army  was  no  longer  an  effective  field 
'force.*  There  was,  above  all,  in  Boyen's  opinion,  one 
terrible  gap  in  the  army.  While  the  older  men  had  had  the 
experience  of  actual  warfare,  and  the  youngest  had  learnt 
the  last  lessons  of  modern  military  art  in  the  Academy  at 
Berlin,  the  great  mass  of  the  higher  officers  had  neither 
experience  nor  knowledge,  and  tbeir  ignorance  was  only 
equalled  by  their  conceit.  * 

In  1805  Napoleon  again  invaded  Austria,  and  the 
opportunity  of  the  war  party  at  Berlin  came,  when  the 
fVench  army,  on  the  way  to  Vienna,  deliberately  violated 
the  Prussian  territory  of  Anspach.  War  was  now  regarded 
as  certain.  On  October  24  the  Duke  took  the  command 
of  the  army,  establishing  his  headquarters  at  Hildesheim, 
with  Schamhorst  as  chief  of  a  staff  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  the  younger  officers  belonging  to  the  new  mili- 
tary school  in  which  he  had  taught,  f  The  French  army 
under  Bemadotte  was  at  once  called  upon  to  evacuate 
Hanover,  as  being  neutral  territory  within  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  B^e.  Napoleon  at  the  moment,  not  thinking  it 
convenient  to  bring  a  new  enemy  on  himself  at  once,  ordered 
Bemadotte  to  retreat  on  Hameln  and  evacuate  the  country 
before  the  advancing  army  of  the  Duke.  The  result  was 
certainly  a  victory  for  Prussia,  and  the  decision  with  which 
the  whole  affair  had  been  conducted — ^for  had  Bemadotte 
resisted,  open  war  would  have  been  the  immediate  result — 
did  much  to  restore  moral  as  well  as  military  confidence. 
Schamhorst  now  implored  the  Duke  that  the  general 
direction  of  the  Prussian  forces  should  not  be  too  much  to 
the  north-west,  as  the  French  were  advancing  through  the 
valley  of  the  Danube,  and  it  was  there  that  the  real  struggle 
— if  struggle  there  was  to  be — must  take  place.  Nor  was 
there  any  difference  so  far  between  him  and  the  Duke. 
^  In  the  warlike  surroundings  of  his  headquarters  the  Duke 
'  became  another  man.  He  was  constantly  complaining  of 
^  the  intolerable  slowness  of  the  march  of  the  Prussian 
^  troops ;  he  demanded  the  concentration  of  all  the  forces 

*  of  the  country,  wherever  they  could  be  got  from.  With 
^  them,'  he  said,  ^  they  must  without  delay  fall  upon  the 

*  army  of  Napoleon,  deprive  it  of  the  reputation  of  invinci- 

•  Boyen,  i.  196, 199-218.  t  Life  of  ScharnhorBt,  i.  851. 
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^  bilitj,  and  liberate  Europe  of  the  sliaine  wliich  it  had 
'  endured  for  all  those  years.  Already  the  persuasion  was 
'  overmastering  him  that  all  their  efforts  might  come  too 
*  late.*  *  If  Austria  were  to  fall,  he  kept  repeating,  *  our 
^  turn  will  come  next,  and  then  those  will  be  at  last  convinced 
^  who  reckoned  on  France,  and  considered  Prussia's  separa- 
^  tion  from  the  common  interests  of  Europe  to  be  a  happy 
^  event.'  He  sent  a  plan  to  Berlin,  elaborated  by  Scharn- 
horst,  for  an  advance  to  the  south,  so  as  to  strike  a  blow  at 
the  French  left  flank,  and  out  off  their  communications,  while 
leaving  a  sufficient  force  to  watch  Bemadotte  at  Hameln. 
But  if  such  was  the  language  of  the  Duke  in  his  camp,  he 
was  unable  to  hold  the  same  firm  language  at  Berlin  in  the 
face  of  the  King,  who,  while  approving  the  plan  of  the  Duke, 
was  determined  to  maintain  peace,  if  possible,  at  almost 
any  price,  and  was  supported  by  Haugwitz,  Lombard,  and 
Lucchesini. 

Amongst  the  officers  of  the  staff  at  this  time  was  Boyen. 
In  his  Memoirs  he  describes  his  general  as  he  appeared  to 
him  at  the  time. 

*  The  Duke  of  Brunswick/  he  says,  *  in  his  earlier  military  career 
had  given  fine  evidences  of  personal  decision  and  military  foresight, 
and  was  certainly  one  of  the  best- informed  princes  and  most  worthy  of 
honour  who  ever  lived.  Very  few  men  can  exist  able  to  converse  in 
80  intellectual  and  also  attractive  a  manner  as  this  Prince  knew  how 
to  do.  His  successful  campaign  in  Holland  and  some  parts  of  his 
conduct  of  the  campaign  on  the  llhine  had  given  him  so  considerable 
a  reputation  as  a  commander,  that  the  abortive  undertaking  in  Cham- 
pagne was  not  able  to  overcloud  it.  Great  acquired  military  know- 
ledge, both  of  the  details  and  of  the  wider  aspects  of  his  profession, 
were  united  in  him  in  an  uncommon  degree ;  and  when  you  add  to  all 
this  that  he  was  also  greatly  to  be  respected  in  the  government  of  his  own 
Principality,  which,  even  in  his  old  age,  both  through  his  own  out- 
ward demeanour  and  the  real  activity  of  his  conduct,  made  an  excellent 
impression  on  all,  nobody  can  fail  to  acknowledge  that  the  portrait  I 
have  drawn,  which  is  one  true  to  life,  presents  to  you  a  man  who  was 
no  ordinary  personality.'  t 

But,  he  continues,  all  these  fine  qualities  were  impaired 
and  rendered  well-nigh  useless  by  serious  failings:  the 
failings  of  which  we  have  already  heard  from  other  and 
no  less  friendly  sources:  the  nervous  dread  of  impairing 
his  old  reputation ;  an  absurd  attention  to  petty  details,  of 
which  Boyen  gives  several  amusing  instances;  and  eapeci- 


♦  Life  of  Schamhorst,  i.  365. 
t  Boyen,  i.  151. 
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allj  a  total  inability,  as  a  rule,  to  assert  himself  against 
the  £ing  when  their  opinions  differed,  as  they  generally 
did.  *  Was  this  the  man/  Boyen  asked  himself,  *  who 
'  conld  command  successfully  against  Napoleon  ? '  These 
failings  were  about  to  make  themselves  felt,  as  they  had 
in  1792.  The  Duke,  at  the  royal  command,  had  gone  to 
Berlin.  There  he  first  of  all  allowed  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded that  Napoleon  would  not  dare  to  cross  the  Isar, 
leaving  the  Tirol  still  unconquered  on  his  right  flank; 
then,  when  this  anticipation  turned  out  to  be  incorrect^ 
he  made  a  set  of  calculations  suggestive  of  Massenbach, 
*  like  a  chess-player,'  as  to  the  future  developement  of 
the  campaign,  and  told  Haugwitz  not  to  allow  hostilities 
to  commence  before  December  15,  because  he  did  not 
wish  to  move  his  army  southwards  till  the  West  Prussian 
regiments  had  arrived  on  the  Elbe  to  replace  them,  and 
because  he  wanted  to  give  full  time  to  the  Eussian  army  to 
get  into  touch  with  the  Austrians.  He  also  apprehended 
an  attack  on  North- Western  Germany  by  the  French  army 
stationed  in  Holland,  and  wished  to  provide  fully  against  it. 
But  the  Duke  had  not  been  able  to  include  in  his  calculations 
the  rash  folly  of  the  youthful  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia, 
who,  on  December  2,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  generals, 
forced  on  the  battle  of  Austerlitz ;  nor  the  fact  that  Haug- 
witz not  only  deliberately  wasted  time  on  his  journey  to 
Vienna,  whither  he  had  gone  as  the  bearer  of  the  Prussian 
ultimatum,  but  also  had  secret  instructions  from  the  Xing, 
gfiven  apparently  at  the  lost  moment,  on  no  account  whatever 
to  allow  war  to  take  place.*  Then  followed  the  fall  of  Har* 
denberg,  who  was  the  incarnation  of  the  patriotic  policy, 
the  demobilisation  of  January  24,  1806,  and  the  disgraceful 
transactions  in  which  Prussia,  through  Haugwitz,  accepted 
Hanover  as  a  bribe  for  neutrality,  and  thereby  involved  her- 
self in  a  breach  of  faith,  which  led  England  to  declare  war 
against  her  on  June  11.  This  wretched  display  of  weakness 
and  crookedness  only  courted  fresh  afironts  from  France, 
which  began  to  treat  Prussia  as  an  already  half-conquered 
province ;  affronts  which,  in  1806,  at  last  brought  about  the 
long-looked-for  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

In  the  interval  the  Duke  had  undertaken  a  journey  to  St. 
Petersburg  which  has  remained  celebrated,  as  the  results,  to 
quote  the  words  of  Sir  John  Seeley,  ^  cleared  away  much  ill- 

♦  Laforest  to  Talleyrand,  January     5,   1806.    French  Archr 
quoted  in  the  <  Life  of  Scharnhorst,'  i.  354. 
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*  feeling,  and  paved  the  waj  to  that  friendly  relation  between 

*  the  two  Conrts  which  lived  on  throngh  all  vicissitudes  to 

*  the  end  of  the  European  war,  and  was  a  principal  canse 
'of  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon/*  The  Duke  had  to 
explain  the  conduct  of  Haugwitz;  and  the  conduct  of 
Haugwitz  was  not  easj  to  explain.  He  was  instructed  to 
say  that  the  occupation  of  Hanover  was  the  only  means  of 
preventing  the  Electorate  becoming  French  territory ;  that 
there  was  no  intention  of  maintaining  an  effective  alliance 
with  France — only  a  strict  neutrality  was  intended ;  that 
neutrality  was  probably  the  best  policy  both  for  Bussia  and 
Prussia ;  that  it  seemed  to  the  Xing  and  his  advisers  that 
the  continuance  of  a  policy  of  determined  hostility  to  France 
had  resulted  mainly  in  creating  a  commercial  monopoly 
for  England  on  the  seas  and  the  domination  of  Napoleon  on 
the  Continent.  These  official  utterances  met  with  scant 
favour  at  St.  Petersburg,  although  the  Emperor  and  his 
CJourt  were  prodigal  in  their  manifestations  of  respect  for 
their  bearer,  whom  it  was  sought  to  distinguish  from 
the  ministers  whom  he  represented.  The  Duke,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  really  accepted  the  mission  not  to 
explain  a  policy  he  detested,  but  in  order  to  provide  for 
joint  military  action,  in  view  of  the  future  eventualities. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  frankly  told  him  that  he  could  not 
approve  the  conduct  of  Prussia,  and  that  war  was  none  the 
less  certain  because  of  the  weak  surrender  made  by 
Haugwitz.  *The  sword  of  the  great  Frederic  will  have 
'  yet  to  be  drawn,  and  then,'  said  the  Emperor,  ^  I  shall 

*  serve  under  your  orders,  and  it  will  be  my  glory  to  learn 

*  the  art  of  war  in  your  school.'  The  Duke  returned  to 
Berlin  with  a  proposal  from  the  Emperor,  under  which 
Prussia,  in  the  event  of  further  unsatisfactory  conduct  on 
the  part  of  France,  should  be  able  to  call  on  her  Eussian 
ally,  and  was  to  be  entitled  to  the  support  of  all  the  forces 
of  the  empire.  It  was  arranged  that  the  further  progress  of 
this  negotiation  should  be  secretly  entrusted  to  Harden- 
berg,  who  was  then  living  in  a  nominal  retirement  from 
affairs.f 

Considering  his  views  in  the  previous  year,  it  would 
appear  probable  that  when  at  Berlin  the  Duke  insisted  on 
the  desirability  of   Prussia  not  declaring  war  until    the 

•  Sir  John  Seeley,  *  Life  of  Stein,'  i.  ch.  v. 

t  For  an  account  of  this  negotiation,  see  Thiers,  'Gonsulat  et 
Empirei'  vi.  livre  xxiv.  422-28. 
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Bofisian  army  had  had  time  to  oome  up.  He  expresaed  the 
opinion  that  the  Prussian  annj  alone  was  not  equal  to  the 
straggle.  Of  those  on  whom  he  would  have  to  depend  most 
as  c^eagues,  he  had  but  a  poor  opinion.  MoellendorflF,  he 
said,  was  a  dotard ;  Biichel  a  vain-glorious  boaster ;  Ealck- 
leuth  a  bilious  critic  of  everything ;  and  most  of  the  generals 
of  division  were  men  of  routine  and  without  talent.  *  Were 
<  these  the  men/  he  asked,  almost  repeating  the  words  of 
Boyen  about  himself,  *  with  whom  he  was  to  be  called  upon 

*  to  fight  and  beat  Napoleon  P  *  He  now  put  forward  a  plan 
by  which  Hanover  might,  with  the  consent  of  George  III., 
become  Prussian  as  part  of  a  general  European  settle- 
ment which  should  include  France.  These  timid  counsels 
— as  they  seemed  to  the  war  party — becoming  known,  led  to 
a  placard  being  attached  to  uie  back  of  his  carriage,  on  his 
return  journey  to  Brunswick  from  Berlin,  with  the  words 

*  Prince  of  Peace  *  written  upon  it. 

Private  grief  came  at  this  moment  to  darken  the  hori- 
zon. The  Duke's  eldest  son  had  died  childless  on  Sep- 
tember 20;  the  second  was  idiotic;  the  third  was  blind. 
The  Duke  was  himself  seventy-one  years  of  age,  and  at  any 
moment  his  own  life  might  be  endangered  on  the  battlefield. 
It  became  necessary  to  obtain  renunciations  of  their  rights 
to  the  succession  from  his  second  and  third  sons,  and  to  re- 
settle it  on  the  fourth  son  and  his  heirs.  With  this  son 
the  Duke's  relations  had  not  been  happy,  as  the  Prince 
shared  few  of  his  father's  tastes  and  ideas,  outside  the 
military  profession ;  and  even  in  this  was  little  more  than  a 
bom  fighter.  Perhaps  it  was  even  a  greater  grief  that  Mile, 
von  Hsu*tfeld,  the  accomplished  lady,  the  Egeria  of  Bruns- 
wick, in  whose  society  and  that  of  Mme.  Branconi,  the  object 
of  Goethe's  admiration  also,  the  Duke  had  succeeded  in 
finding  some  consolation  for  the  vapidness  of  his  own 
domestic  circle,  died  on  June  30. 

In  the  summer  of  1806  it  was  discovered  that  Napoleon, 
after  having  handed  over  Hanover  to  Prussia  in  1805  to 
secure  her  neutrality,  and  having  thereby  involved  her 
in  war  with  England,  was  now  proposing  to  hand  back 
Hanover  to  Bang  George,  without  even  consulting  Prussia, 
in  order  to  secure  peace  for  Prance  with  England,  where  Pox 
had  just  come  into  office.  War  now  became  certain,  not- 
withstanding all  the  schemes  and  tricks  of  Haugwitz  and 
Lucchesini  to  avert  it.* 

•  Hausaer,  <  Deutsche  Qeacbichte,'  ii.  601-603,  780.  3eugn^ 
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The  army  was  again  mobilised  in  haste,  and  the  Doke 
Tetnmed  to  his  headquarters.  He  advised  ^as  the  most 
^  pressing  necessity  of  the  hour  that  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
<  Russia,  and  if  these  Powers  could  not  do  without  the 
'  pecuniary  support  of  England,  that  then  they  and  England 
^  too,  should  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder.     He  begged  that 

*  Prussia  should  try  to  obtain  the  alliance  of  her  neighbours, 
^  but  meanwhile  should  arm  with  all  speed ;  then,  "  if  the 
* "  crisis    came,  far  better  would  it  be  for    the    power, 

*  "  which  under  the  great  Frederic  had  withstood  half  the 

*  *'  world  in   arms,  to  perish  sword  in  hand  rather  than 

*  "  to  bend  the  neck  under  a  servile  yoke."  "  Noble 
* "  words,''  says  the  biographer  of  Schamhorst,  "  if  only  the 
^  '^  Duke  had  known  how  to  translate  them  into  realities. 

*  "  What  an  influence  might  he  not  have  exercised — ^he  who 

*  "  possessed  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  King — on  the 

*  "  misguided  Court  of  Berlin,  where,  as  acknowledged  by  a 
'  ^'  supporter  of  the  existing  system,  an  uuexampled  con- 

*  "  fusion  prevailed,  if  he  had  had  the  self-reliance   and 

*  "  strength  of  character  to  grasp  the  rudder ! "  *  •  But,  as 
he  had  too  often  before  failed  to  be  equal  to  the  occasion,  so 
he  failed  again  now.  He  was  ready  to  command  the  army ; 
he  could  be  an  energetic  diplomatist,  and  in  that  capacity, 
though  an  old  man,  had  just  crossed  Europe  in  the  depth 
of  winter ;  but  to  the  level  of  the  highest  statesmanship, 
where,  above  all  things,  the  quality  of  will  is  necessary,  he 
failed  to  rise. 

The  summer  of  1806  was  spent  in  efforts  to  put  the  country 
into  a  proper  state  of  defence.  Schamhorst  became  more  and 
more  urgent  that  the  military  reforms  in  regard  to  the  organis- 
ation of  the  army  when  actuaUy  in  the  field,  which  he  had 
for  years  been  urging  on  the  Prussian  War  Office,  should  be 
adopted.  A  small  portion  of  these,  it  has  been  seen,  had  been 
timidly  taken  up  in  earlier  years.  Now,  though  almost  at 
the  last  minute,  Schamhorst's  main  idea,  that  of  the  forma- 
tion of  mixed  divisions  of  infantry,  light  cavalry,  and  heavy 
cavalry,  was  adopted  by  the  Duke,  as  well  as  the  formation 
of  a  *  Bureau  de  F^tat  major,'  which  was  to  exercise  a  general 
control  throughout  the  army,  and  see  that  the  orders  of  the 
commander-in-chief  were  obeyed.f  But  these  reforms, 
valuable  as  they  were  at  the  moment,  and  still  more  fruitful 

*  M^moires,'  vol.  i.  ch.  x.  Sir  Robert  Adair,  *  Mission  to  Vienna/ 
pp.  479-483. 

♦  Life  of  Schamhorst,  i.  400.  t  Ibid.  i.  411-32. 
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for  future  use,  were  introduced  too  late ;  and  they  had,  in 
addition,  the  disadvantage  that  they  excited  the  utmost  in- 
dignation in  the  already  soared  mind  of  Kalckreuth,  and 
were  resented  by  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe,  who  commanded 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  army  and  aspired  to  the  chief 
command. 

It  may  be  assumed  with  tolerable  certainty  that  the  Duke's 
real  desire  was  to  concentrate  on  the  line  of  the  Elbe,  to  await 
there  the  arrival  of  the  Russian  army,  and  then  rapidly 
assume  the  offensive.  But  he  once  more  allowed  himself  to 
be  overruled,  this  time  by  the  clamour  of  the  war  party,  and 
it  was  determined  to  move  forward  without  waiting  for  the 
Bussian  army. 

On  August  22,  at  the  royal  command,  the  Duke  sent 
from  Brunswick  to  the  King  a  plan  of  operations  prepared 
by  Schamhorst,  with  the  assistance  of  Eiichel  and  PhuU, 
under  his  own  superintendence.  This  scheme  insisted  that 
the  Prussian  armies  should,  above  all  things^  not  be  divided ; 
and  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  assuming  the  offensive 
against  the  still  separated  French  forces,  which  were  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ehine  or  in  Bavaria,  before  they 
could  concentrate  and  be  joined  by  reinforcements.  So 
great  was  the  reputation  of  the  Duke  that  the  contents  of 
tills  memorandum,  which  bore  his  signature^  were  trans* 
ferred  almost  word  for  word  into  a  royal  cabinet  order 
on  the  27th.*  The  only  alteration  worthy  of  mention  was 
one  which  the  modesty  of  the  King  dictated.  He  named 
the  Duke  generalissimo  instead  of  acting  in  that  capacity 
himself.  But  a  few  days  after  the  King  allowed  himself, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe  and  the 
officers  who  surrounded  him,  to  be  persuaded  into  altering 
this  plan,  and  to  consent  to  amendments  which  struck  at 
the  root  idea,  viz.  the  concentration  under  one  hand  of  the 
whole  army  in  a  commanding  situation.  Naumbourg-on« 
the-Saale  had  been  named  as  the  place,  as  thence  the  army 
could  move  either  right  by  Weimar,  Erfurt,  and  Gotha, 
or  left  by  Zeitz,  Altenburg  and  Penig,  according  to  circum- 
stances. And  now  once  more  the  moral  weakness  of  the 
Duke  made  itself  felt.  Instead  of  declining  to  accept  the 
command  under  the  altered  conditions,  he  accepted  the 
royal  amendments.  The  Prince  of  Hohenlohe  thus  obtained 
the  wish  of  his  heart,  as  under  the  amended  plan  the 
Prussian  army  was  to  be  split  up  into  three  large  divisions, 

♦  Ufe  of  Schamhorst,  i.  403. 
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with  commands  for  General  Biichel  and  the  Prmce,  and  a 
nominal  subordination  only  to  the  Duke. 

Meanwhile  precious  time  had  been  lost  in  these  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  and  only  on  September  22  was  Scham- 
horst  able  to  join  the  Duke  at  Naumbourg  as  chief  of  the 
staff  and  feel  that  things  were  really  going  to  begin.  A 
renewed  struggle  then  took  place,  for  the  Duke,  with  charac- 
teristic pertinacity,  was  now  returning  by  bypaths  to  his 
old  and  far  wiser  plan  of  concentration;  and  in  this  he 
ultimately  prevailed.  The  Prince  of  Uohenlohe  then 
proposed  to  advance  by  the  left,  as  this  would  have  given 
the  leading  position  to  himself.  This  plan  was  devis^  by 
Massenbach,  whom  he  had  appointed  chief  of  the  staff. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the  Duke,  on  the  advice  of  Scharnhorst, 
was,  on  the  contrary,  to  advance  by  the  right,  to  hold  the 
highlands  of  the  Thuringian  Forest,  and  thence  deliver 
a  crushing  flank  attack  on  the  advancing  French  forces, 
according  as  their  advance  was  made  from  the  north  or  the 
south,  which  as  yet  was  uncertain.  No  less  an  authority 
than  Clausewitz  has  said  that,  if  this  plan  had  been  carried 
out  then  and  there,  the  Prussian  army  could  not  have 
failed  to  drive  the  French  over  the  Rhine,*  But,  at 
this  moment,  on  September  23,  the  King  joined  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army  at  Naumbourg,  and  a  repetition  of 
1792  at  once  began.  From  the  moment  of  his  arrival  all 
unity  in  the  command  of  the  army  was  gone.  Nobody 
really  knew  who  was  supreme.    '  Are  the  headquarters  to 

*  be  called  royal  or  ducal  P'  Scharnhorst  wrote  to  his 
daughter ;  '  I  know  not.'  The  result  was  seen  in  endless 
conferences  and  loss  of  time.  Nor  was  the  confusion  dimin- 
ished by  the  appearance  of  the  Queen  at  the  side  of  her 
consort,  with  anumerous  retinue  of  ladies  and  attendants.  The 
royal  presence,  indeed,  mighthave  been  specially  devised  to  give 
a  fatfd  developement  to  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Duke  to 
hesitate.  When  he  spoke  of  the  plan  of  campaign  he  now 
began,  as  in  1792,  to  refer  to  himself  more  as  a  critic  than 
as  a  commander.  Success,  he  told  Gentz,  was  possible 
on  condition  that  no  great  mistakes  were  made.     ^  But  it 

*  is  upon  you,*  replied  Gentz,  *  that  we  rely  to  prevent 

*  them.'  t 

Oxi  the  25th  the  King  at  last  ratified  the  adoption  of  the 
Dldce's  proposals;  but  the  moment  the  .military  situation 

•^  Life  of  Scharnhorst,  i.  415, 

t  Gentz,  *  M^moires  et  Lettres  Inidits,'  p.  293. 
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waa  dear,  political  dilBcultiea  arose  to  create  farther 
delays.  The  punctilious  desire  of  the  £ing  to  tlurow 
the  blame  of  the  actual  commencement  of  hostilities  oa 
France  caused  him  to  decline  to  permit  a  forward  moTC- 
ment  till  the  final  reply  of  Napoleon  to  the  royal  ultimatum 
had  been  received.  The  precious  days  between  September  25 
and  October  7  were  thus  lost.*  Those  days  Napoleon  em- 
ployed in  pouring  his  army  across  Germany.  On  Sep- 
tember  28  he  was  at  Mainz.  On  October  9  he  had  captured 
Coburg.  Meanwhile  nothing  but  endless  conferences  were 
proceeding  at  the  royal  hes^quarters.  By  the  7th  it  was 
not  only  clear  thi^t  Napoleon  was  half-way  across  Germany, 
but  that  the  opportunity  of  attacking  and  outflanldng  the 
advancing  French  force  was  almost  gone. 

A  final  council  of  war  was  held  at  Erfurt  on  October  5, 
and  it  continued  to  sit  for  two  days.  Boyen  has  left  a  sad 
description  of  the  eflect  of  these  perpetual  councils,  and  of 
the  consequent  loss  of  authority  by  the  Duke,  whose  mind 
for  a  moment  seems  to  have  been  almost  unhinged  by  the 
wranglings  of  Massenbach  and  his  supporters  and  the  con- 
stant ill-will  of  Xalckreuth.  It  soon  began  to  leak  out  that 
strong  divisions  of  opinion  existed.  On  one  occasion  the 
disputes  between  the  generals  became  so  loud  and  indecent 
that  they  could  be  distinctly  heard  by  the  officers  of  the 
staff  at  dinner  in  the  adjoining  room.f  It  would  seem  that 
in  all  these  discussions  the  Duke  hardly  ever  failed  to  take 
the  correct  view  of  the  military  situation,  but  was  never  able 
to  say  a  round  *  No  *  to  the  foolish  alternatives  proposed. 
The  result  was  seen  in  the  puerile  compromises  adopted  at  a 
moment  when  definite  action  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
Hohenlohe  was  thereby  finally  enabled,  by  an  interpretation 
placed  on  the  resolutions  of  the  council  of  war,  to  begin  to 
cross  the  Saale  with  his  army  to  the  right  bank,  rashly 
throwing  part  of  it  forward  to  Saalfeld.  A  fatal  blow  was 
thus  strucK  at  the  governing  conception  of  the  Duke  and 
Scharnhorst,  that  the  Prussian  army  was  not  to  be  divided. 
Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  army  moved  under  the  Duke 
to  form  a  camp  at  Hochdorf  and  Blankenhaym,  intending 
thence  to  move  forward  according  to  circumstances.J  The 
result  was  that  on  the  10th — by  which  time  Napoleon^s 
reply  had  been  received — the  advanced  guard  of  the  Prince  of 

♦  Life  of  Scharnhorst,  i.  423-24. 

f  Boyen,  i.  156. 

t  Life  of  Scharnhorst,  i.  428. 
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Hohenlohe's  army  was  defeated  at  Saalfeld,  and  Prince  Looiet 
of  Prussia,  the  hope  of  the  military  party,  was  killed  in 
action.  Kalckreuth's  party  then  sent  a  memorial  to  the 
King,  asking  that  the  Duke  should  be  relieved  of  his  com- 
mand :  an  unheard-of  proceeding  in  the  Prussian  army,  and 
contrary  to  every  notion  of  discipline.  But  worse  was  to 
follow.  While  Hohenlohe  had  pushed  forward  his  army  in 
the  dangerous  manner  just  described,  he  at  the  same  time 
had  failed  to  carry  out  that  portion  of  the  Duke's  orders 
which  directed  him  to  observe  the  great  road  from  Nurem- 
berg, passing  through  Gera  and  Hof,  to  Naumbourg.  These 
orders  were  given  in  order  that,  if  a  French  division 
attempted  to  turn  the  Prussian  left,  it  should  meet  with 
resistance,  and  the  news  be  brought  at  once  to  the  Duke. 
It  was  not  yet  clear  at  the  Prussian  headquarters  if  the 
French  advance  would  be  supported  by  a  turning  movement 
on  the  Prussian  right  or  the  Prussian  left,  or  possibly  on 
both.  That  one  or  other  would  be  attempted  was  con- 
sidered certain.  The  task  of  watching  the  road  had  been 
entrusted  to  General  Tauenzien,  whose  failure  to  carry  out 
his  orders  has  been  the  object  of  as  much  adverse  comment 
as  the  failure  of  General  Grouchy  to  arrive  in  time  at 
Waterloo. 

An  absolute  identity  of  purpose  had  hitherto  existed 
between  the  Duke  and  Scharnhorst;  but  now  diflTerences 
arose.  When  the  news  of  the  disaster  of  Saalfeld  arrived, 
it  would  seem  that  Scharnhorst  was  still  in  favour  of  offen- 
sive operations  against  the  French  left,  and  did  not  consider 
it  was  too  late.  The  Duke,  on  the  other  hand,  determined  on 
forming  a  fortified  camp  at  Weimar,  supported  on  the  left 
by  Eiichel,  who  was  at  Gotha,  and  on  the  right  by  Hohen- 
lohe, who  received  peremptory  orders  not  to  allow  his  army 
to  get  out  of  touch  with  the  Prussian  centre  commanded 
by  the  Duke.  Scharnhorst  at  the  same  time  admitted  that 
strong  arguments  did  exist  for  this  plan ;  failing  his  own,  it 
was  the  best.  Preparations  with  this  object  had  been  actually 
commenced  when,  on  the  night  of  the  12th,  the  news  arrived 
like  a  thunderclap  that  Marshal  Davout  had  got  past 
Tauenzien,  unbeknown  to  that  general,  and  had  seized 
Naumbourg.  Naumbourg  lay  in  the  rear  of  the  Prussian 
army,  and  was  the  base  for  provisioning  the  army ;  indeed, 
as  already  seen,  the  Duke  had  himself  selected  it  in  his  original 
plan  as  the  pivot  of  all  his  military  operations.  The  Duke 
on  the  news  of  this  disaster  determined,  contrary  still  to 
Schamhorst's  opinion,  on  retiring  in  haste  with  his  whole 
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army,  along  the  road  from  Weimar,  to  Merseburg,  on  the 
Lower  Saale,  where  he  could  join  the  reserve  forces  of  the 
Prince  of  Wurteml)erg,  and  either  fight  a  pitched  battle  at 
once  or  retreat  behind  the  almost  impregnable  line  of  the  Elbe, 
and  hold  it  till  the  Eussian  army  could  arrive — ^the  course 
which  Sir  Edward  Hamley  considers  was  that  which  ought 
to  have  been  followed  from  the  beginning  of  the  war.* 
With  this  view  it  was  decided  to  follow  the  road  from 
Weimar  to  Auerstadfe,  which  joins  the  road  from  Naumbourg 
near  Hassenhausen,  leaving  Naumbourg  on  the  left,  and, 
passing  through  the  defile  of  Eosen,  eventually  reaches  the 
river  Unstrut.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Duke  then  to 
cross  the  Unstrut,  and  so  reach  Merseburg  on  the  Saale  and 
join  his  reserves.  Hohenlohe's  army  was  ordered  to  protect 
the  retreat  and  then  follow.  But  here  again  precious  time 
was  lost  iu  a  council  of  war,  at  a  time  when  minutes 
counted.  At  last,  when  the  Duke  got  his  way,  the  move- 
ment of  retreat  was  executed  with  a  skill  which  excited  the 
admiration  of  so  competent  a  critic  as  General  Bapp.  But 
when  the  neighbourhood  of  Hassenhausen  was  reached,  at  an 
early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  Davout's  army,  it 
was  found,  had  already  crossed  the  Saale  from  Naumbourg, 
had  occupied  the  pass  of  Eosen,  and  was  entering  the 
village  of  Hassenhausen  in  the  dense  fog  of  the  autumn 
morning,  just  as  the  Prussian  vanguard  under  Bliicher  were 
feeling  their  way  into  it  under  similar  difficulties. 

The  night  had  been  spent  by  the  Duke  among  his 
principal  officers.  Marshal  Moellendorff  and  Colonel  Eleist 
supped  with  him;  but  he  ate  little  and  was  seen  to  be 
pensive.     *  Who  knows,*  he  said,  *  where  we  shall  all  of  us 

*  be  to-morrow  ? '    Then  he  suddenly  observed :  *  The  14th  of 

*  October  has  always  been  an  unlucky  date  in  my  family.' 
He  retired  at  midnight,  and  slept  in  full  uniform,  in  his 
boots  and  with  his  orders  on.  He  rose  at  three,  and  at  five 
mounted  his  horse.f  *  In  battle,*  says  the  Prussian  general 
Yalentini,  *the  Duke  was  always  a  genuine  **hero."  He 
'  bore  the  most  extreme  fatigue  with  as  much  courage  as 

*  the  humblest  private  soldier  of  his  army ;  and  he  was 

*  now  seen  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years  displaying  a 

*  marvellous  activity  and  sleeping  in  his  clothes  on  the 

♦  OperatioDB  of  War.     *  On  the  Campaign  of  1806.' 

t  These  particulars  and  othera  which  follow  are  taken  from  acme 

notes  in  the  article  in  the  '  Biographie  Universelle '  (new  edition)  by  an 

ejewituess. 
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<  field  of  battle,  odIj  allowing  a  few  moments  to  sleep^ 

*  and  rising  at  the  break  of  day.*  *  At  this  moment  Boyen 
arriyed.  He  had  been  sent  the  day  before  with  the 
Duke's  final  orders  to  the  Prince  of  Eohenlohe  to  protect 
the  retreat  and  to  hold  strongly  the  bridges  orer  the 
Saale  at  Lobstadt  and  Dombnrg,  in  order  to  prevent 
Bernadotte,  who  was  near  Cambourg,  making  a  flank  attack 
on  the  Duke's  army.  Boyen  returned  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning,  just  as  the  Duke  was  mounting  his  horse. 
On  seeing  him  the  Duke  dismounted,  seized  him  by  the 
arm  in  friendly  fashion,  and  rushed  up  the  stairs  with 
him  to  the  King's  apartment  at  such  a  pace  that  Boyen 
could  hardly  keep  step,  and  could  only  wonder  at  his 
wonderful  physical  vitality.  The  Duke  had  advised  that 
the  attack  should  be  deferred  till  the  fog  rose ;  but  the  aged 
Moellendorff  now  said  that  under  similar  circumstances  he 
remembered  how  Winterfeld  had  told  Frederic  the  Great  that 

*  the  eggs  were  only  the  better  for  being  fresh,'  and  as  this 
reminiscence  of  the  aged  veteran  coincided  with  the  wishes 
of  the  fiery  Bliicher,  the  advanced  guard  plunged  into  the 
fog,  and  met  with  a  severe  check.  After  this  disastrous 
commencement  further  operations  were  deferred.      *The 

*  Duke,  as  soon  as  the  fog  began  to  clear ' — we  are  quoting 
Boyen's    narrative — *  occupied  himself    with  the  greatest 

*  activity  in   getting  an  idea  of  the  ground  and  of  the 

*  direction  of  the  enemy's  march ;  and  I  must  acknowledge, 

*  for  it  is  only  the  truth,  that  he  showed  a  resolution  which 

*  in  the  days  preceding  the  battle  he  seemed  to  have  lost. 

*  The  roar  of  the  cannon  restored  his  soldierly  bearing  to 

*  the  ancient  warrior.    I  have  more  than  once  had  occasion 

*  to  observe  in  the  case  of  men  of  unquestioned  bravery^ 

*  that  they  have  showed  a  want  of  self-command  before  the 

*  fight  began,  but  directly  they  enter  the  circle  of  real 

*  danger  they  once  more  find  in  their  bosom  their  old  manly 

*  self-reliance.    The  struggle  between  the  sense  of  duty  and 

*  mental  anxiety  is  over,  and  honour  wins  the  day.'  t 

The  Duke  had  entrusted  the  attack  on  the  left  wing  to 
the  leadership  of  Scharnhorst,  but  he  intended  the  principal 
attack  to  be  on  the  right.  His  plan  was  to  seize  some  low 
hills  which  on  that  side  commanded  Hassenhausen.     He 

*  Valentini,  75,  *  Galerie  des  Caract^res  Prusfflens.'  Massenbacb, 
i.  171.  Chuquet,  •Inyasion  Prussienne,'  p.  123.  '  M^moires  dti 
O^n^ral  Rapp,'  p.  80. 

*  Boyen,  165. 
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fixed  his  glance  firmly  on  these  heights  as  he  rode  with  Bojren 
bj  his  side.  ^Yonder/  he  ezcUumed,  pointing  with  his 
hand,  *  is  the  key  to  victory ;  if  we  can  once  occupy  those 

*  heights  with  infantry,  victory  is  ours ; '  and  he  gave  orderb 
to  Boyen  to  ride  np  to  the  advancing  divisions  and  give 
them  the  required  direction.     *Send  there  all  the  troops 

*  you  can,  wherever  you  find  them.*  Boyen  rode  oflF  to  carry 
out  these  ordera.  The  Duke  then  put  himself,  with  his 
usual  disregard  of  personal  danger,  at  the  head  of  the 
attack  on  the  centre  of  the  village.  The  mist  rose,  and  in 
the  light  of  the  October  morning  the  French  position  became 
visible.  The  military  dispositions  of  the  Duke  by  midday 
were  proving  entirely  successful.  The  French  array,  though 
outnumbered,  offered  indeed  a  splendid  resistance;  but 
their  loss  was  enormous,  as  Marshal  DavouVs  report 
proves.  Schamhorst's  attack  on  the  left  was  steadily  gaining 
ground,  and  the  heights  on  the  right  were  being  success- 
fully occupied,  when  suddenly  the  Duke  was  severely 
wounded.  Toulongeon,  one  of  Napoleon's  generals,  says 
that  the  Duke  in  former  campaigns  had  always  been  too 
ready  to  play  the  part  of  a  simple  soldier  if  the  moment 
seemed  to  require  it.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  had  been 
known  to  advance  alone,  or  almost  alone,  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  position  of  the  enemy ;  and  he  now  paid  the  penalty 
with  his  life  for  his  almost  reckless  bravery.  He  had  sent 
all  his  orderly  officers  on  various  missions,  and  had  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers  of  Hamstein,  in  front 
of  the  village  of  Hassenhausen,  to  encourage  them,  when  a 
shot  traversed  his  nose,  grazing  both  his  eyes  and  blinding 
him.  He  fell  on  to  a  heap  of  stones,  but  succeeded  in  re- 
mounting his  horse,  a  private  soldier  supporting  him.  In  this 
state,  with  his  face  covered  with  a  handkerchief,  he  was  seen 
riding  along  the  different  divisions  of  the  army.  But  he 
was  soon  obliged  to  give  up  the  effort,  and,  accompanied  by 
the  celebrated  surgeon  Folger,  had  to  leave  the  field  of 
battle  in  a  litter. 

Boyen  had  just  returned  from  executing  his  orders,  and 
Schamhorst  had  sent  to  ask  for  more  cavalry  on  the  left 
in  order  to  complete  the  French  discomfiture  on  that  side, 
when  the  fatal  event  took  place.  General  confusion  at  once 
arose.  It  sounds  almost  incredible,  but  the  King  could 
neither  be  induced  to  take  the  active  command  himself  nor 
to  give  it  to  anybody  else.*     The  army  practically  broke 

*  Life  of  Schamhorst,  i.  438.  Lord  Holland  (*  MemoirH  of  th** 
Whig  Party,*  ii,  23),  writing  apparently  from  the  information  of 
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up  into  separate  diyisions,  and  all  unity  of  action  ceased. 
The  sequel  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition. 

*At  Auerstiidt,'  says  Boy  en,  *it  required  real  skill  to  lose  the 
battle.  Eyerything  was  peculiarly  to  our  advantage.  If  only  we  used 
our  means  properly  the  corps  of  Marshal  Davout  must  have  been 
annihilated.  The  Duke  appeared  to  intend  to  make  a  comparatively 
weak  attack  by  the  left  and  to  strike  heavily  on  the  right.  Although  the 
opposite  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  the  better  course,  neverthe- 
less I  am  convinced  that,  if  the  Duke  had  not  been  wounded,  victory 
was  ours  on  that  line  of  action  equally  with  the  other,  for  numbers 
and  the  character  of  the  ground,  all,  as  already  staled,  was  favourable 
to  us,  if  only  unity  of  command  had  been  maintained.'  * 

Marshal  Kalckreuth  meanwhile  was  on  the  heights  of 
Eckartsberg,  within  hearing — nay,  within  sight — of  the 
battle;  but  profiting  by  a  literal  interpretation  of  bis 
instructions,  he  looked  down  at  the   battle  raging  at  his 

*  feeb  under  the  lead  of  the  hated  "  Brunswicker  "  with  his 

*  "  Hanoverian "   chief  of  the   staff,   "  as  if  it   was  all  a 

*  "theatrical  piece  with  which  he  had  no  concern.'*'     *  Our 

*  defeat,'  says  Boyen,  *was  written  in  the  Book  of  Fate,  but, 

*  none  the  less,  Marshal  Ealckreuth,  who  considered  himself 

*  a  great  general,  and  sneered  at  everybody  else,  committed 

*  a  very  giuve  error.'  t     The  author  of  the  *  Life  of  Scharn- 

*  horst '  compares  his  conduct  to  that  of  the  Genoese, 
when  from  the  summit  of  the  Tower  of  Galata  they 
looked  down  unconcerned  on  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks.  J  It  is  remarkable  that  Davout  always  con- 
sidered that  the  danger  of  destruction  which  he  so  narrowly 
escaped  was  largely  caused  by  conduct  on  the  part  of 
Bernadotte  similar  to  that  of  Kalckreuth.  Bcmadotte  also 
justified  himself  by  a  literal  construction  of  his  instructions. 
He  remained  at  Domburg  on  the  Saale,  instead  of  marching 
to  the  assistance  of  Davout  at  Naumbourg,  although  he 
could  distinctly  hear  the  noise  of  the  action,  and  left  his 
brother- marshal  to  get  out  of  his  difficult  situation  as  best 
he  could. 

Equally  fatal  was  the  Duke's  disappearance  to  the  conduct 

eyewitness,  speaks  of  *  the  skill  and  decision,  the  courage  and 
generalship,'  displayed  by  the  Puke  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  con- 
trasts them  with  *  the  fcJIy  and  irresolution'  of  his  previous  move- 
ments. 

♦  Boyen,  i.  197. 

flbid.  i.  197,  198.  Gentz,  *M(^moires  et  Lettrcs  in^diU,'  281, 
830. 

i  Scharnhorst,  i.  438. 
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of  the  retreat  when  the  battle  had  been  lost.  ^  His  death/ 
says  Massenbach,  '  at  this  moment  was,  notwithstanding  all 
^  the  failings  of  this  nnfortanate  commander,  a  greafc  loss. 
^  He   still  represented  the  unity  of    command.      Danger 

*  always  doubled  his  courage.    The  Duke  would  have  once 

*  more  restored  order  into  the  whole.  In  former  years  I  had 
'  had  occasion  to  admire  him  on  the  retreats  from  Cham- 
'  pagne  and  Alsace.    With  a  strong  hand  he  kept  every- 

*  thing  together.     Everybody  obeyed  him.     He   imposed 

*  obedience  on  all.    He  was  the  kernel  round  which  every- 

*  thing  gathered.     In  the  hour  of  disaster  the  Duke  was  a 

*  great  man.'  * 

He  was  withdrawn  from  the  field  of  battle  in  a  pitiable 
condition,  but  he  decided  to  undertake  the  journey  to 
Brunswick  over  the  Hartz  that  same  night.  Not  a  com- 
plaint escaped  him^  not  a  word  unworthy  of  himself.  He 
said  to  Folger :  ^  I  shall  always  be  blind.  Well,  at  my  age 
*•  that  is  not  so  bad  after  all.'  At  Brunswick  his  ministers 
entreated  him  not  to  remain,  since  the  French  would  be 
there  in  four  and  twenty  hours.  *  That  is  rather  soon,' 
replied  the  Duke,  *but  what  is  the  good  of  flying  from 

*  them  ? '  *  Tour  Highness  does  not  know  what  he  is  ex- 
'  posing  himself  to.'  There  were  rumours  of  the  personal 
fury   of  the   conqueror   against  the   Duke.     ^I   will  tell 

*  you,'  replied  the  Duke,  *  I  have  long  known  the  French, 

*  and  better  than  you  do.     They  will  respect  an  old  general 

*  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.     The  officers  will  give 

*  balls  and  go  to  the  theatre ;  the  soldiers  will  kiss  the  girls 
'  a  little.  Take  care  of  the  billets,  and  see  that  they  want 
^  nothing.     I  feel    sure  that  there  is  a  courier    of   the 

*  Emperor's  on  the  road  to  know  how  I  am.'  Non  erat  hoc 
iemjma  is  the  observation  of  Beugnot,  whose  narrative  we 
quote.  The  days  of  the  Chevalier  d'Assas  and  the  CJount 
de  Gisors,  of  the  chivalry  and  courtesies  of  war,  was  over. 
The  Duke  only  yielded  on  being  told  by  Wolfradt,  his  old 
chief  of  the  staff  of  1793,  that  his  presence  at  Brunswick 
would  be  a  pretext  for  aggravating  the  horrors  of  a  military 

♦  Masaenbach,  *  DenkwUrdigkeiten/  p.  11.  This  work  is  one  of  a 
series  of  writings  which  Maaaenbach  published  to  justify  his  own  con- 
doct  and  that  of  the  Prince  of  Uohenlohe,  and  to  explain  the  surrender 
of  their  army  at  Prentzlau.  A  list  of  these  writings  will  be  found  in 
vol.  i.  p.  533  of  the  *  Life  of  Scharnhorst.'  M.  Lehmann  points  out 
thi^t  in  regard  to  the  facta  of  the  campaign,  historians  had  hitherto 
trusted  a  ^reat  deal  too  much  to  l^asseub^cb's  stateipents. 
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occupation.    Then  he  consented  to  be  carried  elsewhere.    *  I 

*  feel/  he  said,  *  I  am  too  weak  to  bear  a  long  journey,  but  if 

*  my  presence  here  is  likely  to  add  to  the  misfortunes  of  my 

*  subjects,  I  must  leave  the  place,  and  I  hesitate  no  longer.'  • 
It  was  determined  to  remove  him  over  the  Luneburger 
Eeide  to  Hamburg,  under  the  idea  that  he  might  thence 
be  conveyed  to  England.  Before  leaving  he  sent  a  message 
recommending  his  family  and  his  subjects  to  the  mercy  of 
the  conqueror.  The  reply  was  a  proclamation  in  the  official 
'<3azette'  at  Berlin,  of  which  Napoleon  was  now  in 
possession. 

'What  would  the  Duke  say/  so  it  ran,  'if  I  made  the  town  of 
Brunswick  suffer  the  destruction  with  which  fifteen  years  ago  he 
threatened  the  capital  of  the  great  people  whom  I  rule  over  ?  The 
Duke  of  Bninswick  had  disavowed  the  insensate  manifesto  of  1792. 
It  might  have  been  believed  that  with  advancing  years  reason  would 
have  begun  to  triumph  over  passion  ;  and  yet  once  more  he  has  come 
and  lent  the  authority  of  his  name  to  the  follies  of  a  giddy  younger 
generation,  which  have  destroyed  Prussia.  It  was  for  him  to  make 
the  women  and  the  courtiers  and  the  young  officers  find  their 
proper  place,  and  to  impose  on  all  the  authority  of  his  age,  his  well- 
informed  mind,  and  his  high  position.  He  was  not  strong  enough  to  do 
this,  and  the  Prussian  Monarchy  is  overthrown,  and  the  State  of 
Brunswick  is  in  my  possession.  Tell  "  General  Brunswick  '*  that  he 
will  have  the  respect  due  to  an  officer ;  but  I  decline  to  recognise  a 
sovereign  prince  in  a  general  of  the  Prussian  army.*  f 

So  the  decree  went  forth  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
little  State  in  the  Confederation  of  the  Ehine ;  but  before 
it  could  reach  the  Duke  he  was  beyond  praise  or  blame.  He 
at  first  bore  the  northward  journey  well,  showing  the  most 
extraordinary  physical  strength,  notwithstanding  the  inten- 
sity of  his  suflFerings.     *  If  God,*  he  said,  *  will  leave  me  but 

*  one  of  my  eyes,  I  shall  be  satisfied.*  But  on  the  second 
day  of  the  journey  a  violent  inflammation  attacked  his  wound, 
and  his  brain  became  affected.  In  this  condition  he  arrived 
on  the  29th  at  Ottensen,  near  Altona.     *  His  entrance  into 

*  that  city,*  says  Bourrienne,  *  afforded  a  striking  example 
'  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.    He  was  on  a  wretched 

*  litter,    borne     by    ten    men,    without    officers,    without 

*  domestics,  followed  by  a  troop  of  vagabonds  and  children, 

*  who  were  drawn  together  by  curiosity.     He  was  lodged  in 

•  Beugnof,  i.  ch.  x. 

t  *  M^moires  du  G^n^ral  Rapp,'  pp.  94-97,  which  contains  the  full 
text.  The  version  in  Thiers,  *  Consulat  et  Empire,'  vii.  livre  xxv. 
p.  177,  is  inaccurate.  ^  , 
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'  a  miserable  inn,  and  was  so  worn  out  bj  fatigue  and  the 
'  pain  of  his  eyes  that  on  the  day  after  his  arrival  a  report 

*  of  his  death  very  generally  prevailed.  He  declined  to 
*■  receive  visitors,  and  expired  on  the  10th  of  the  month.'  • 

He  was  buried  at  Ottensen,  in  the  same  graveyard  as 
Klopstock,  who  had  called  on  him  to  resign  his  command  in 
1792.  There  too  shortly  after  were  laid  the  victims  of 
Davout's  brutal  tyranny  in  Hamburg,  whose  flight  was  in 
the  winter.  The  place  became  the  pilgrimage  of  patriotic 
Germans  in  the  years  of  oppression  and  tyranny  which 
followed  1806,  and  it  is  celebrated  in  Eiickert's  patriotic 
rerse.t 

*  The  Duke  of  Brunswick,*  Lord  Malmesbury  wrote  from 
England,  *  is,  of  course,  being  dead,  said  to  be  the  planner  of  this 

*  battle  and  the  cause  of  its  loss.  This  I  do  not  credit,  as 
^  whatever  faults  he  had,  his  military  science  and  personal 

*  courage  were  most  extraordinary.'  J  Nations  forgive  much 
to  those  who  perish  in  battle;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
£Bktal  want  of  will  or  of  ambition — call  it  which  we  may — 
of  the  man  whom  Stein  described  as  the  Suetonius  Paulinus 
of  his  time,  Grermany  has  remembered  the  merits,  rather 
than  the  failings,  of  the  Duke.  Too  frequently,  no  doubt, 
he  had  been  found  to  be  *  naturally  prone  to  delay  *  when 
vapid  action  was  desirable,   and  had  preferred  <  cautious 

*  counsels  *  when  bolder  measures  were  required  by  the 
situation,  and  thought  it  wise  *  to  calculate  chances,'  rather 
than  to  trust  to  fortune ;  but  all  this  was  forgiven,  because 
not  only  had  he  in  peace  proved  himself  one  of  the  wisest 
and  most  liberal  rulers  of  the  time,  but  also,  and  mainly, 
because  he  fell  for  his  country  on  the  field  of  battle,  sword 
in  hand,  in  the  time  of  need,  and  thus  justified  the  early 
judgement  of  his  royal  uncle  that  Nature  bad  destined  him 
for  a  hero.  § 

^  Bourrienne,  '  M^moires,'  vol.  iii.  356. 

t  Gesammelte    Lieder  von   Friedrich   RUckert,  vol.   iii.  275-81. 

*  Die  Griiber  zu  Ottenscn.' 

.  i  Malmesbury  Memoir?,  iv.  365,  who  mentions  a  curious  report 
current  at  the  time  that  the  Duke  was  shot  by  a  treacherous  hand,  but 
there  is  no  foundation  for  the  story,  which  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the 
Grerman  authorities. 

§  Cunctator  naturti,  cui  cauta  potius  consilia  cum  ratione  quam 
prospera  ex  casu  placerent.  Tacitus^  *  ULiV)ries/  ii.  25,  See  '  Life  of 
3pbamhor8t/  i.  305, 
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Art.  II. —  William  Blackwood  ani  his  SonSy  their  Magazine 
and  Friends.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Vols.  I.  &  II. 
Edinburgh;  1897. 

^HE  annals  of  any  great  publishing  house  must  be  rich  in 
-■-  the  most  veracious  autobiography.  For  no  man  who 
gives  his  personal  memoirs  to  the  public  can  dare  to  be 
perfectly  candid  and  outspoken.  With  the  most  honest 
intentions  he  is  unconsciously  secretive  and  deceptive.  If 
he  would  unveil  his  heart  and  reveal  his  innermost  feelings, 
and  in  fact,  if  he  would  go  frankly  into  the  confessional,  the 
life  of  even  a  very  commonplace  mortal  might  make  the 
most  entertaining  and  instructive  of  books.  Bousseau,  who 
professes  far  more  than  he  performs,  is  no  exception  to  a 
universal  rule.  It  is  true  that  with  perverted  pride  and 
sickly  sentimentality  he  actually  paraded  his  vices  and  his 
foibles.  But  recognising  that  forfanterie  we  can  never 
trust  him,  and  the  so-caJled  *  Confessions  '  are  sensational 
romance.  Coleridge,  a  philosophical  genius  of  a  very 
different  type,  suggests  himself  to  us  because  he  figures 
conspicuously  in  these  volumes.  He  published  'Auto- 
^  biographical  Memoirs '  which  were  the  object  of  a  virulent 
attack  in  the  first  number  of  the  new  *  Blackwood's 
^  Magazine.'  Their  candour  in  certain  respects  is  obvious 
and  unimpeachable.  But  Coleridge,  though  scientifically 
indifferent  to  consequences,  though  acutely  analytical  and 
severely  introspective,  only  flashed  the  search-light  into 
certain  obscure  recesses ;  he  illuminated  a  phantom  or  ideal, 
but  left  the  man  in  the  dark.  After  Coleridge  had  said  all 
that  he  cared  to  say,  to  this  day  he  remains  a  paradox  and 
puzzle. 

But  human  nature  will  always  come  to  the  front  when 
human  interests  and  vanity  are  deeply  concerned.  The 
ambitious  author,  in  familiar  communications  with  the  pub- 
lisher to  whom  he  looks  alike  for  fame  and  for  profit,  if  he 
does  not  lose  his  head,  forgets  his  habitual  discretion.  He 
gets  excited  over  triumphs,  depressed  over  failures,  or  pas- 
sionately irritated  over  grievances;  suspense  is  intolerable 
to  the  morbid  literary  temperament,  and  in  irrepressible 
impatience  he  loses  self-control.  He  writes  in  his  haste 
exactly  as  he  feels,  whether  the  letters  be  marked  *  con-? 
*  fidential '  or  no,  in  the  tacit  conviction  that  they  are  only, 
ra^ant  for  the  eye  of  his  correspondent.  And  so  it  may  be  till, 
in  SpotpU  legal  phraseology^,  the  prescription  expires  witit 
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lapse  of  time.  The  liferw  scrvpim  manent ;  the  musty  files 
of  old  letters  are  exhumed  and  submitted  to  the  revision  of 
a  dispassionate  commentator,  and  these  invaluable  frag- 
ments of  innermost  autobiography  are  critically  edited  and 
annotated. 

The  annals  of  the  old  Scottish  house  of  Blackwood  have 
a  character  and  cachet  all  their  own,  and  perhaps  no  one 
could  have  been  singled  out  to  do  them  fuller  or  more  sym- 
pathetic justice  than  the  late  Mrs.  Oliphant.  The  obvious 
trouble  which  must  have  beset  her  in  her  pleasurable  task 
was  the  embarrassing  richness  of  the  materials.  Becog- 
nising  the  difficulty,  we  feel  how  much  credit  is  really  due 
to  her  for  preserving  perspective  and  the  sense  of  proportion. 
It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  she  did  not  survive  to  com- 
plete what  she  fondly  regarded  as  her  nuignufn  opiis.  Yet 
from  the  literary  point  of  view  the  loss  is  relatively  little. 
Her  work  is  complete  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  it  is  only  to  be 
hoped  that  a  competent  successor  will  be  found  to  continue 
the  story  of  the  later  generation. 

Tet  in  one  sense  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  irreparable. 
An  accomplished  writer,  with  a  peculiar  memory,  like  Scott's, 
which  was  richly  stored  with  all  that  appealed  to  her  tastes 
and  interests,  in  this  case  her  remarkable  versatility  was 
inspired  by  intense  enthusiasm.  Though  her  earliest  pro- 
ductions appeared  under  the  sponsorship  of  another  firm,  it 
vms  the  house  of  Blackwood  that  took  her  by  the  hand, 
when  she  was  a  friendless  and  an  anxious  widow  with  a 
young  family.  In  her  pressing  anxiety  for  the  immediate 
morrow  she  submitted  a  little  novel  to  them  in  fear  and 
trembling.  Their  recognition  of  the  beauties  of  'Katie 
'  Stewart '  was  the  turning-point  in  her  long  and  fruitful 
career.  She  never  forgot  the  cordial  favour  with  which  it 
was  received.  The  Blackwoods  gave  her  hope ;  they  gave 
her  assurance.  As  success  succeeded  success  she  overcame 
constitutional  timidity,  and  her  brilliant  powers  found  con- 
fident play.  She  formed  an  affectionate  intimacy  with  the 
family,  which  endured  and  was  strengthened  to  the  end ; 
and  *  Katie,'  as  she  was  familiarly  called,  became  one  of  the 
most  cherished  of  its  intimates.  A  more  flattering  and  sub- 
stantial proof  of  the  regard  of  the  publishers  was  that  she 
was  warmly  welcomed  at  once  as  a  regular  contributor  to 
*  Maga.'  The  young  lady  could  turn  her  hand  to  anything 
on  the  shortest  notice,  and  it  was  found  that  she  could 
always  and  absolutely  be  depended  on,  which  was  much 
mor^  than  could  be  said  of  Uie  most  valued  coptrib^tors. 
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Thenceforth;  and  that  was  forty  years  ago,  the  literary,  as 
the  domestic,  intercourse  had  continued  unimpaired.  In  all 
that  time  scarcely  a  number  had  been  issued  which  did  not 
contain  one  or  more  of  the  lady's  articles — in  serials  or  short 
stories,  in  criticism,  social  essays,  imaginative  fancies  of 
the  invisible,  or  in  verse.  Were  the  veil  of  the  anonymous 
drawn  aside,  those  forty  years'  volumes  of  *  Maga '  would 
be  the  most  enduring  monument  Mrs.  Oliphant  would 
have  desired.  Nor  was  that  long  connexion  an  ordinary 
one.  There  has  been  no  more  notable  feature  in  *  Blackwood/ 
nothing  has  more  contributed  to  its  solid  establishment  and 
steady  progress,  than  the  fraternal  solidarity  of  the  contri- 
butors under  a  beneficent  patriarchal  administration.  The 
late  John  Blackwood  was  a  singularly  able  editor  of  a  periodical 
of  world-wide  celebrity.  But  if  he  improved  upon  them  he 
only  perpetuated  the  traditions  of  the  house.  The  most  genial 
of  hosts  naturally  made  it  his  object  to  bring  his  contributors 
into  social  as  well  as  literary  relations.  Many  a  long  and  fast 
friendship  dates  from  the  day  when  John  Blackwood  gave 
mutual  introduction.  Although  he  disliked  promiscuous 
correspondence,  he  delighted  in  exchanging  ideas  on  each 
new  number  of  the  magazine  with  the  inner  circle  of  his 
authors,  and  any  letter  containing  discriminating  praise  was 
promptly  transmitted  to  the  writer  of  the  article.  In  due 
time  the  intermediary  would  too  gladly  retire,  and  the 
writers  corresponded  on  their  own  account.  When  they 
met  all  formal  preliminaries  had  been  overstepped,  and  the 
friendship  was  formed  by  mutual  attraction. 

Of  all  the  more  recent  contributors  to  *  Blackwood,'  Mrs. 
Oliphant  was  perhaps  the  most  devoted  and  affectionate.  She 
had  identified  herself  with  the  periodical,  which  was  latterly 
in  good  measure  her  own  handiwork.  She  was  in  its  secrets 
as  much  as  any  man  or  woman ;  its  triumphs  have  been  her 
own,  and  she  was  jealous  for  its  reputation.  Her  intimacy 
with  the  Blackwoods,  her  position  in  the  world  of  letters, 
made  her  familiar  with  the  staunchest  supporters  of  the 
magazine  and  the  more  distinguished  clients  of  the  firm. 
Consequently,  in  her  second  volume,  much  that  is  deeply 
interesting  comes  of  personal  knowledge.  But  beyond  that 
it  has  always  been  a  speciality  of  the  affiliated  to  study  the 
records  of  the  illustrious  past.  Perhaps  they  unduly  adored 
the  jovial  symposia  of  the  *  Noctes,'  the  careless  cudgel-play 
of  old  Christopher,  and  the  stinging  satire  of  the  *  Scorpion,' 
redeemed  as  they  were  by  brilliant  criticism,  by  impassioned 
bursts  of  generous  admiration^  aud,  above  all;  hj  the  per^* 
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fervid  pathos  of  the  sketches  of  Scottish  character.  At 
least  it  was  a  fault  on  the  right  side,  and  when  we  look  back 
we  can  see  they  had  enough  to  admire  when  unswayed  by 
excessive  sympathy  or  unprejudiced  by  local  patriotism.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Mrs.  Oliphant's  loyal  adoration  well  nigh 
approached  to  idolatry,  and  yet  in  these  records  she  gives 
reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  her.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
her  sympathies  have  disturbed  her  judgement.  Possibly, 
all  circumstances  considered,  she  is  almost  as  severe  as 
we  should  be  on  the  indiscretions  of  the  jeunesse  ordgetise 
of  '  Maga,'  and  even  the  portraits  of  her  excellent  friends 
the  publishers  are  drawn  with  the  firm  touch  of  inde- 
pendence. Nor  need  we  add  that  great  interest  is  given  to 
the  volumes  by  the  modest  glimpses  they  afford  us  of  that 
literary  career  of  her  own  which  may  adorn  some  other  tale, 
as  it  points  many  a  useful  moral. 
The  founder  of  the  house  was  born  in  1776.     *  The  period 

*  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood  was  thus  one  at  which 

*  Edinburgh  was  at  its  highest  glory  as  a  centre  of  intel- 

*  lectual  life  and  influence.'  The  young  man,  after  a  course 
of  study  at  college  and  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  *  the 
'  trade '  in  London  as  well  as  Edinburgh,  began  in  a  small 
way  as  a  dealer  in  old  books.  Bibliomania  was  then  becoming 
the  rage.  There  were  great  prizes  to  be  drawn  by  keen 
purveyors  like  Snuffy  Davy,  with  *  the  scent  of  the  sleuth- 

*  hound  and  the  snap  of  the  bull-dog,*  and  fabulous  prices 
were  being  given  for  rarities  at  such  sensational  auctions 
as  the  Eoxburghe  sale.  But  Blackwood,  like  Constable, 
had  literary  instincts  and  gifts  as  well  as  business  knowledge 
and  energy.  He  had  opened  an  establishment  on  the 
South  Bridge  in  1804.  Soon  afterwards  he  published  a 
catalogue  raisonne  of  the  15,000  books  in  his  own  collection, 
which  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  Scott.  The  youth 
had  determined  to  arrive,  and  had  put  his  shoulder  zealously 
to  the  wheel.  At  that  time  he  had  a  fair  field  before 
him,  and  if  there  was  a  single  formidable  rival  to  contend 
with,  the  ascendency  and  brilliant  position  of  Constable,  in 
close  relations  with  Scott  and  supported  by  Jeffrey,  only 
encouraged  his  hopes  and  stimulated  his  ambition.  Now, 
competition  in  the  trade  is  intense,  but  it  runs  very  much  in 
well-worn  grooves.  Then,  even  in  publishing,  adventures 
were  to  the  adventurous,  and  one  striking  success  might  be 
speedily  rewarded  with  solid  reputation  and  comparative 
wealth.  Then  there  were  no  middlemen  between  publisher 
and  author.    Then  people  were  in  the  habit  of  buying 
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instead  of  hiring.  Then  there  were  no  autocratic  circulating 
libraries  to  control  the  book  market  according  to  the 
opinions  or  caprices  of  their  directors.  And  these  were 
palmy  days  for  the  writers  who  as  yet  were  few,  though 
Southey  does  say  in  a  letter  to  Allan  Cunningham,  dated 
1819,  *  Crowded  as  this  age  is  with  candidates  for  public 

*  favour,  you  will  find  it  infinitely  difficult  to  obtain  a  hear- 

*  ing.*  Any  tolerably  written  book  was  accepted  with  a  cer- 
tain confidence;  the  publisher  could  afford  to  make  what 
would  be  now  considered  a  liberal  bid,  in  almost  the  sure 
and  certain  hope  of  being  brought  home  by  the  sales.  The 
authors  generally  had  money  down,  without  the  risk  of 
speculative  royalties.  Hogg,  for  example,  who  was  always 
grumbling,  received  £245  for  a  small  volume  of  early  poems, 
and,  as  Mrs.  Oliphant  remarks,  many  a  minor  poet  of  the 
present  would  think  himself  fortunate  if  he  were  paid  on  a 
much  more  moderate  scale.  Then  the  publishers  could  form 
a  fair  estimate  of  what  would  sell,  and  the  prose  writers  as  a 
rule  deemed  it  essential  to  have  some  slight  familiarity  with 
their  subjects.  The  course  in  fiction  was  comparatively 
clear,  with  an  abundance  of  by-paths,  undiscovered  and  un- 
trodden. When  Miss  Ferrier,  who  fondly  tended  Scott  in  his 
decay,  timidly  brought  her  wares  to  Blackwood,  she  offered 
them  anonymously,  masquerading  as  a  man ;  for,  notwith- 
standing the  exceptional  cases  of  Miss  Austen  and  Miss 
Edgeworth,  a  feminine  novelist  was  a  suspicious  liuiis 
naturw.  Writing  to  one  lady,  who  had  apologised  for 
indifferent  grammar  and  spelling,  Blackwood  courteously 
and  kindly  assures  her  that  she  has  done  better  than  might 
be  expected  of  the  sex.  The  idle  matron  with  a  tinge  of  the 
blue  in  the  stocking,  the  impecunious  maiden  struggling 
courageously  for  self-support,  had  not  then  discovered  that 
imagination  was  as  universal  a  gift  as  fluency,  and  that 
knowledge  of  human  nature  came  by  intuition.  The  publisher 
then,  in  place  of  picking  among  crowds  of  claimants  for 
public  favour,  went  abroad  industriously  on  the  search. 
Even  capable  contributors  to  the  rare  periodicals  were  few 
and  far  between.  So  we  are  told  that  William  Blackwood, 
after  his  one  grand  disappointment,  would  never  despair  of 
stumbling  upon  a  second  Scott,  and  when  he  had  fairly 
launched  the  magazine  it  was  a  standing  jest  in  the  family 
that  he  asked  or  begged  contributions  of  every  man  he  met. 

Eager,  pushing,  and  determined,  he  was  right  in  believing 
that  he  had  the  qualities  to  command  success.  He  had  a 
modesty  but  deeply-rooted  self-coQfidence,  a  temper  not  tg 
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be  daunted  by  difficulties  or  discouragements ;  the  keen 
flair  for  latent  talent  which  he  transmitted  to  his  sons,  and 
a  soundly  discriminating  judgement  when  it  was  not  swayed 
by  enthusiasm.  Above  all — and  nothing  contributed  more  to 
the  success  of  his  magazine — he  had  what  we  may  call  a  give- 
and-take  genius  for  friendship.  He  was  a  Mrarm-tempered 
man,  he  was  stiff  in  his  opinions,  he  was  outspoken  to  a 
fanlt.  But  it  was  he  who  originated  the  system,  which  has 
become  hereditary  in  the  firm,  of  blending  personal  friend- 
ship with  business  relations.  In  the  correspondence  which 
Mrs.  Oliphant  prints  or  quotes  from,  there  are  outbreaks 
of  heated  or  angry  recrimination.  ^  But  the  storm  blows  over, 
the  clouds  disperse,  and  the  correspondents  are  better  friends 
than  before.  Expostulations  might  have  been  more  delicately 
worded  had  not  contributors  appreciated  and  imitated  the 
honest  sincerity  of  the  publisher.  Nevertheless,  as  Mrs. 
Oliphant  observes,  that  is  another  sign  of  the  change  of  the 
times.  Then  the  author  could  use  language  and  give  him- 
self airs  which  would  be  hazardous  now  if  he  lived  by  his 
pen.  Southey*s  letters  to  the  editors  of  the  *  Quarterly,' 
when  they  were  his  principal  if  not  his  sole  paymasters, 
read  strangely  now,  and  we  doubt  if  even  a  latter-day 
Sonthey  would  dare  to  show  himself  so  dictatorially  self- 
reliant. 

The  young  publisher  soon  threw  the  old  books  behind 
him,  and  he  made  a  great  step  in  advance  when  he  became 
the  agent  of  John  Murray,  then  of  Fleet  Street,  and  of 
Cadell  and  Davies.  The  first  of  his  personal  trade  hits  was 
the  introduction  to  Miss  Ferrier,  who  sent  him  the  manu- 
script of  *  Marriage.'    The  response  was  prompt  and  cordial. 

*  Mr.  Blackwood  returns  to  the  author  the  enclosed  manu- 

*  script,  which  he  has  perused  oftener  than  once  with  the 

*  highest  delight.     He  feels  not  a  little  proud  that  such  a 

*  writer  should  express  a  wish  to  receive  any  suggestions 

*  from  him.*  That  is  a  proof  of  the  soundness  and  prompti- 
tude of  the  critical  faculty,  and  immediately  afterwards  we 
have  evidence  of  his  sturdy  independence.  We  confess  to 
reading  with  a  chuckle  of  enjoyment  the  snub  he  adminis- 
tered to  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe.  Sharpe  was  a  feudal 
survival  and  anachronism.  He  wrote,  metaphorically,  like 
Buffon,  in  lace  ruffles,  condescended  to  dally  with  drawing 
and  literature,  and,  devoured  by  a  feminine  vanity,  was  the 
incarnation  of  superciliously  aristocratic  hauteur.  He  had 
engaged  with  Blackwood  for  a  book  overladen  with  notes, 
and  then  he  declared  that  he  would  tolerate  no  suggestions 
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as  to  alterations.  Blackwood  answered  with  little  circumlo- 
cution that  the  stipulation  was  absurd,  and  that  Mr.  Sharpe, 
if  he  pleased,  might  cancel  their  bargain. 

A  similar  attitude,  immediately  afterwards,  was  attended 
with  important  consequences.  Oar  sympathies  in  the  affair 
are  with  Blackwood,  but  with  greater  experience  the  frank- 
ness which  was  the  nature  of  the  man  would  hare  been 
tempered  by  caution  and  worldly  wisdom.  At  all  events  the 
unfortunate  upshot  was  the  source  of  a  lifelong  regret, 
although  undoubtedly  the  sustained  efforts  to  retrieve  the 
mishap  contributed  greatly  to  the  publisher's  fortunes. 
When  the  North  was  in  a  ferment  with  the  revival  of  letters, 
the  triumphs  of  Jeffrey  *and  the  *  Edinburgh  *  had  been 
succeeded  by  the  apotheosis  of  Scott.  His  genius  was 
worshipped  and  idolised  rather  than  admired.  It  appealed 
directly  to  the  most  deeply  rooted  feelings  of  his  country- 
men— to  their  national  pride  and  their  material  interests. 
The  evidences  that  came  home  to  everyone  were  not  wanting ; 
already  there  was  the  first  flow  of  the  prosperity  which 
followed  the  influx  of  tourists  and  pilgrims.  Nor  is  it 
wonderful  that  he  had  touched  the  heart  of  Scotland,  when 
we  consider  the  influence  he  has  exercised  on  illustrious 
foreigners.  We  need  say  nothing  of  the  tributes  from 
Goethe   which   are   familiar  to   all  readers  of  Lockhart's 

*  Life.'  But  two  striking  illustrations  are  within  our 
personal  knowledge.  Shortly  before  the  death  of  the 
Due  d'Aumale,  a  friend  was  dining  with  him  at  the 
AthencBum,  when   the   conversation   turned  on   literature. 

*  May  I  ask.  Sir,'  said  the  Englishman,  *what  first  directed 

*  your  attention  to  literary  pursuits?'     *The  influence  of 

*  Scott,'  was  the  ready  answer.  Still  more  noteworthy  is 
the  case  of  Von  Ranke.  The  great  historian  declared  at 
another  tete-a-tete  dinner  that  he  was  first  induced  to  betake 
himself  to  writing  history  by  admiration  of  the  Louis  XI. 
of  *  Quentin  Durward.'  Obviously  to  a  Scotch  publisher  the 
connexion  with  such  a  man  was  the  surest  and  shortest  cut 
to  fortune,  for  the  wand  of  the  Border  Magician  turned 
everything  to  gold.  Scott  was  not  committed  to  any  one 
bookseller,  for  *Guy  Mannering'  had  been  brought  out  by 
Longmans.  As  he  said  himself  afterwards,  he  never  cared 
to  thirl  himself  to  any  man's  mill.  Nevertheless,  the  con- 
nexion with  Constable  was  of  the  closest,  and  to  break  the 
alliance  with  the  Tsar  of  Moscovy  would  be  no  ordinary 
triumph.  Ballantyne  as  agent  of  the  *  Great  Unknown  '  had 
been  throwing  out  hints  and  vague  promises,  and  at  la^stthejr 
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came  to  a  definite  proposal.  A  novel  in  four  volames 
was  offered,  to  be  called  ^The  Tales  of  Mj  Landlord/ 
each  Yolnme  containing  a  separate  tale.  The  terms  were 
accepted,  Marray  was  gratified  with  a  share  in  the  venture, 
and  the  confederates  were  in  high  jubilation.  Nevertheless 
there  was  a  wearisome  delay,  causing  Blackwood  torments 
of  anxiety  in  fear  of  the  slip  between  cup  and  lip.  At  last 
the  first  instalment  of  the  sheets  was  submitted  to  him.  How 
he  felt  is  shown  in  a  letter  to  Murray  : — 

*  I  have  this  moment  finished  the  reading  of  192  pages  of 

*  our  book,  for  ours  it  must  be,  and  I  cannot  go  to  bed  with- 

*  out  telling  you  what  is  the  strong  and  most  favourable  im- 

*  pression  it  has  made  upon  me.  If  the  remainder  be  at  all 
'  equal,  which  it  cannot  fail  to  be  from  the  genius  displayed 
'  in  what  is  now  before  me,  we  have  been  most  fortunate 

*  indeed.' 

The  mortification  and  disappointment  were  proportionately 
acute  when  he  found  the  remainder  to  fall  far  short  of  his 
sanguine  anticipations.  It  was  then,  under  the  impulse  of 
excitement,  he  wrote  to  Ballantyne,  not  only  expressing 
frank  disapproval,  but  suggesting  an  alternative  denouement. 
The  warmest  admirers  of  Scott  will  admit  that  Black- 
wood's criticisms  showed  his  acumen.  The  drop  from  the 
vivid  realism  of  the  opening  scenes  and  the  picturesque 
descriptions  of  old  Border  men  and  manners  to  conventional 
melodrama  is  the  most  startling  transition  to  be  found  in 
the  novels.  The  resentment  of  Scott  at  such  unprecedented 
interference  was  only  natural,  and  it  is  not  improbable  it 
was  aggravated  by  secret  recognition  of  the  truth.  At  all 
events,  it  provoked  the  fiery  outbreak  of  the  note  double- 
shotted  with  unfamiliar  oaths  and  the  memorable  passage 
about  the  Black  Hussars  of  literature.  The  business  was 
patched  up ;  the  tale  was  published,  and,  with  all  its  beauties 
and  faults,  was  fondly  adopted  by  the  publishers,  who  passed 
again  from  acquiescence  to  admiration.  As  Lockhart 
remarks  somewhere,  when  ^a  publisher  buys  a  book,  he 
becomes  blind  to  the  faults  and  much  alive  to  the  beauties. 
The  affair  was  patched  up,  but  not  forgotten.  The  third 
edition  of*  the  venture  was  still  lingering  in  hand,  when 
Ballantyne,  in  face  of  protests  from  Blackwood  and  Murray, 
precipitated  matters  by  the  premature  issue  of  a  fourth. 
The  fourth  edition,  as  they  had  expected,  was  ^  wearing  awa' ' 
slowly,  when  they  were  startled  by  the  advertisement  of  a 
fifth  to  be  brought  out  by  Constable.  It  is  certain  that 
Scott  and  BaUantyne  were  within  their  legal  rights  i  but  as 
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certainly  Blackwood  was  shabbily  treated,  although  we  may 
snnnise  that  James  Ballantyne  was  to  blame  ia  his  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  the  Shade  he  represented.  Blackwood  and 
Murray  seriously  contemplated  legal  proceedings.  Wiser 
counsels  prevailed  and  the  idea  was  abandoned.     But 

*  In  this  way  **  the  fortunate  publishers  *'  who  had  so  rejoiced  and 
triumphed  over  their  mysterious  author  *'and  exchanged  all  the 
surmises  of  the  times  as  to  his  real  personality,  with  unconcealed 
delight  in  their  connexion  with  him,  were  for  ever  severed  from  his 
great  and  troubled  career.  This,  one  cannot  but  feel,  was  one  of 
those  tragically  insignificant  circumstances  which  so  often  shape  life 
apart  from  any  consciousness  of  ours.  Probably  ruin  would  never 
have  overtaken  Sir  Walter  had  he  been  in  the  steady  and  careful 
hands  of  Murray  and  Blackwood,  for  it  is  unlikely  that  even  the 
glamour  of  the  great  Magician  would  have  turned  heads  so  reasonable 
and  sober.  We  can  only  remind  ourselves  in  consolation  that  Scott  in 
that  case  would  probably  not  have  been  the  man  we  know.' 

Blackwood  never  ceased  to  lament  the  extinction  of  his 
hopes,  but  the  disappointment  only  stimulated  him  to  more 
vigorous  effort.  The  *  Edinburgh  Review/  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
words,  had  taken  the  world  by  storm.     It 

'  had  been  in  a  great  measure  a  revolt  against  the  unbroken  rule  of 
the  Tory  in  literature  and  life.  But  in  the  revolution  which  soon 
after  occurred,  and  in  which  the  Whigs  came  to  the  top  and 
absorbed  all  patronage,  it  became  intolerable  in  the  Tory  partisans  that 
such  an  organ  should  hold  the  field  in  literary  matters,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  periodical  to  support  other  interests  and  assert  the  right 
of  the  constitutional  party  to  an  equal  hearing  was  very  clearly  seen. 
It  is  true  that  the  "  Quarterly  Review  "  was  formerly  the  rival  and 
chief  opponent  of  the  great  organ  of  the  Liberals;  but  it  was, 
perhaps,  as  we  have  indicated,  too  ponderous  from  the  b^inning. 
...  It  made  its  mark,  but  not  as  its  opponent,  without  any  of  the 
sensation  and  stir  which  the  **  Edinburgh  Keview  **  had  called  forth. 
The  true  champion  and  challenger  of  Jeffrey  and  his  men — as  daunt- 
less and  inconsiderate  of  all  secondary  motives  in  their  beginning  had 
been,  as  rash,  spontaneous,  and  brilliant — was  yet  to  seek.' 

Blackwood's  energetic  ambition  stood  him  in  good  stead, 
and  he  proved  the  man  to  step  into  the  breach.  He  had 
the  happy  inspiration,  moreover,  to  raise  himself  an  enduring 
monument  by  bestowing  his  name  on  the  famous  magazine. 
It  was  another  proof  of  his  firm  independence ;  for  we  learn, 
to  our  surprise,  that  both  Wilson  and  Lockhart  disliked  the 
title.  It  was  started  avowedly  as  a  rival  to  this  Review,  and 
it  steadily  upheld  political  opinions  which  have  now  been  long 
outgrown  and  abandoned  by  the  Tory  party.  It  seems  strange 
to  read  of  *  the  cursed  Reform  Bill '  of  1832,  and  hardly  less 
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BO  of  the  national  rain  which  was  to  result  from  Catholic 
emancipation,  or  the  Sepeal  of  the  Com  Laws.    Politics 
apart,  Edinburgh  Beviewers  of  the  present  day  can  afford  to 
regard  its  eventful  history  with  dispassionate  yet  intelligently 
critical  admiration.     The  beginnings  were  unfortunate,  and 
the  failure  of  the  pioneering  venture  must  have  discouraged 
a  less  resolute  spirit.  An  ^  Edinburgh  Magazine '  was  confided 
to  the  joint  editorship  of  two  men  who  were  singularly 
ill  fitted  for  the  task.     Very  soon  they  had  a  quarrel  with 
the  publisher,  and  they  were  mercilessly  satirised  in  the 
'  Chaldee  Manuscript.'   Yet,  although  Pringle  was  no  editor, 
he  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  the  writer  of  some  spirited 
lyrics  on  South  African  sport,  when  antelopes  of  all  kinds 
swarmed  like  locusts  in  the  colony,  and  when  the  Transvaal 
was  the  elephant-preserve  of  the  truculent  Moselekatoe. 
Blackwood  had  mside  an  unfortunate  choice,  but  with  the 
second  number  his  mistake  was  brought  home  to  him.    He 
promptly  gave  his  editors  warning  according  to  agreement, 
and  in  six  months  the  magazine  was  again  in  his  hands.   By 
that  agreement  the  title  was  bound  to  be  changed ;  but  in 
July  he  writes  to  one  of  his  London  agento  that  he  has  made 
an  arrangement  with  a  gentleman  of  first-rate  talent  to 
begin  a  new  work  of  a  far  superior  kind.     The  gentleman 
hinted  at  was  undoubtedly  Wilson,  who  had  contributed  all 
that  was  bright  to  the  ^  Edinburgh  Magazine  \ '  but  then 
began  the  mystery  and  the  mystifying  which  veiled  the 
anonymous  direction  of  ^  Blackwood.*    There  was  no  editor ; 
there  was  no  autocrat ;  but  the  form  of  government  was  a 
jovial  and  light-hearted  oligarchy,  which  was  virtually  an 
inner  council  of  three.     Blackwood  with  his  bettered  for- 
tunes had  flitted  from  the  South  Bridge  to  Princes  Street. 
There,  in  the  back  premises  under  the  skylights,  had  been 
established  the  ^Old   Saloon,'  subsequently  transferred  to 
37  George  Street.     It  was  the  afternoon  lounge  of  dilettanti 
men  of  letters,  and  above  all  of  the  unemployed  young  wits 
of  the  Parliament  House,  who  belonged  to  the  Tory  per- 
suasion. Foremost  among  these  were  Wilson  and  Lockhart, 
who  stand   out  as  the  striking  personalities  most  closely 
linked  with  the  Annals.     Both  have  been  painted  often 
enough  by  themselves  and  others,  yet  it  is  worth  while  to 
reproduce  Mrs.  Oliphant's  portraiture  : — 

*  Among  the  frequenters  of  this  lively  company  were  two  young 
men  who  would  have  been  remarkable  anywhere,  it*  only  for  their 
appearance  and  talk,  had  nothing  more  remarkable  ever  been  developed 
ia  them — one  a  young  man  of  grand  form  and  mien,  with  the  thews  }.nd 
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nnewd  of  an  athlete  and  a  front  like  Jove  to  threaten  and  command.  .  .  • 
He  was  a  genial  giant,  but  not  a  mild  one.  Genius  and  fun  and  wit  were 
no  less  a  part  of  his  nature  than  wrath  and  yehemence  and  a  power  o£ 
swiil  and  sudden  slaughter,  corrected  in  its  turn  by  a  large  radiance 
of  gaiety  and  good  htunour — sudden  in  all  things,  ready  to  fell  an 
intruder  to  the  earth  or  to  welcome  him  as  a  brother ;  swift  to  slay, 
yet  instant  to  relent. 

'  The  other  who  divided  with  him  the  honours  of  this  witty  meeting 
was  John  Wilson's  opposite  in  everything.  He  was  slim  and  straight 
and  self-contained,  a  man  of  elegance  and  refinement — words  dear  to 
the  time — in  mind  as  in  person,  dark  of  hair  and  fine  of  feature, 
more  like  a  Spaniard  than  a  Saxon — ^a  perfect  contrast  to  the  Berserker 
hero  by  his  side.' 

The  sketcli  of  Wilson  reads  as  if  the  artist  had  borrowed 
half  a  page  from  her  friend  and  admirer  Einglake's  ^  History 

*  of  the  Crimean  War/ 

Both  men  had  an  unlimited  capacity  for  work — when 
moved  by  the  spirit — ^and  an  invincible  antipathy  to  drudgery. 
Both  had  the  fire  of  the  poet,  an  irregular  and  impulsive 
genius  for  criticism,  and  a  vein  of  satire  and  sarcasm 
which  not  unfrequently  degenerated  into  fiery  invective. 
Thackeray's  Bludyer  was  not  a  more  truculent  critic  than 
Wilson  in  one  of  his  outbursts  of  Berserker  fury.  Lockhart 
in  his  younger  days  delighted  to  sting;  and  the  epithet  of 
the  *  Scorpion'  is  perhaps  the  solitary  instance  of  a  man  giving 
himself  a  stinging  sobriquet  which  stuck.  Yet  both  had  a 
softer  side  to  their  natures,  and  were  essentially  generous 
and  tender-hearted.  What  strikes  us  as  the  great  charm  of  the 
*Noctes'  is  in  the  sudden  and  unexpected  changes  of  mood. 
The  convivialists  have  been  ranging  at  large  among  things 
sacred  and  profane,  revelling  in  personalities,  and  playing 
fast  and  loose  with  reputations,  like  the  proverbial  bull  of 
the  china  shop  or  iconoclasts  wrecking  a  cathedral.  When 
the  change  comes  over  the  tenor  of  their  dreams  probably 
some  patriotic  chord  is  touchec*,  and  vibrates  to  the  touch 
with  eloquent  tenderness.  Then  we  have  the  lyric  in  prose 
of  some  cottage  interior,  which  may  rank  with  the  *  Cottar's 

*  Saturday  Night '  or  such  a  rustic  idyll  as  that  which  rings 
the  changes  on  Tibby  Shield's  sheiling,  nestling  in  its 
romantic  humility  by  still  St.  Mary's  Loch. 

These  were  the  coadjutors  eager  to  aid  the  publisher  in 
congenial  work.  Their  spirits  were  high,  their  hearts  were 
good,  and  they  were  fettered  by  no  sense  of  responsibility. 
They  were  fioe  to  deal  the  blows;  it  was  the  publisher's 
business  to  bear  the  brunt.  And  in  the  beginning  they  were 
indulged  with  ample  license.     It  was  a  day  in  which  hard 
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hits  were  exchanged,  and  literary  enemies  seldom  gave 
quarter.  Blackwood  was  hurried  along  bj  his  auxiliaries , 
and  did  not  care  to  restrain  them,  till  sobered  by  remon- 
strances and  practical  lessons  in  the  worry  of  legal  proceed- 
ings. The  first  issue  of  the  renovated  periodical  was  a 
staling  advertisement.  Written  primarily  for  Scotland,  it 
set  Edinburgh  in  a  blaze,  and  there  were  articles  which 
spread  the  sensation  to  the  South.  The '  Chaldee  Manuscript ' 
has  been  so  often  discussed  that  little  need  be  said  of  it. 
The  excitement  and  reprobation  it  provoked  were  so  great 
that  it  was  prudently  dropped  from  the  second  edition  of 
the  number.  But  the  wit  was  so  genuine  and  the  reckless 
inn  so  irresistible  that  it  survives  as  a  brilliant  freak  of  litera- 
ture. The  jeu  d^ esprit  is  said  to  have  been  composed  in  Wilson's 
house  at  what  was  veritably  a  carouse  and  the  first  of  the 
'Noctes;'  the  pen  passed  from  hand  to  hand  and  the  projectile 
was  charged  amid  shouts  of  laughter.  It  was  the  fine  flower 
of  the  most  rollicking  humour  of  Lockhart  and  Wilson,  but 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  was  unquestionably  justified  in  claiming 
the  chief  credit.  To  him  was  due  the  form  in  which  it  was 
cast  and  the  admirably  imitated  and  sustained  Bible  imagery. 
Anything  better  calculated  to  startle  Edinburgh  could 
scarcely  have  been  devised.  The  apparent  profanity  shocked 
the  straitlaced,  and  half  the  notorieties  of  the  town  were 
scandalised  by  the  personalities  from  which  the  other  half 
were  smarting.  It  even  flew  at  such  game  as  Walter  Scott, 
and  perhaps  nothing  is  more  satirically  true  to  the  life  than 
the  passages  which  present  him  as  Mr.  Facing-both-ways. 
For  that  was  really  the  attitude  he  assumed  between 
Constable  and  Blackwood,  for  his  lofty  independence  was 
always  tempered  by  worldly  sagacity.  One  unlucky  baronet 
whose  bodily  infirmities  were  mercilessly  lampooned  sought 
redress  in  tiie  Courts.  Yet,  in  the  generous  tolerance  of 
scurrilities  at  the  time,  the  *  Chaldee  Manuscript'  might 
have  been  condoned  as  a  juvenile  indiscretion.  But 
the  magazine  actually  opened  with  the  onslaught  on 
Coleridge,  which  was  gratuitous  and  absolutely  inexcusable. 
The  best  extenuation  is  to  be  found  in  the  writer's 
somewhat  sophistical  argument,  that  when  an  individual 
obtrudes  his  personality  on  the  public  it  becomes  fair 
subject  for  scathing  analysis.  As  to  the  article's  claims 
to  sympathetic  or  even  candid  criticism,  we  need  only  say 
that  the  critic  takes  credit  for  exposing  Coleridge's  pre- 
tensions as  a  poet,  and  holds  the  glorious  fragment  of 
*  Christabel '  up  to  unmitigated  ridicule. 
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Another  article  on  *The  Cockney  School'  incidentally 
reverts  to  Coleridge  as  eyen  a  greater  quack  than  Leigh 
Hunt,  who  is  objurgated  as  the  chief  of  the  Cockneys. 
Hunt  is  an  ignorant  vulgarian,  eyer  striving  to  be  genteel. 
His  poems  seem  to  be  inspired  by  the  society  of  kept 
mistresses,  the  characteristics  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
Hippocrene  are  glittering  and  rancid  obscenities,  and  similar 
flowers  of  invective  are  scattered  broadcast.  The  author- 
ahip  of  the  ^  Coleridge '  is  identified  by  a  letter  from  Wilson, 
and  the  little  story  is  eminently  suggestive  of  the  man,  and 
of  his  permanent  relations  with  ^  Maga.'  He  had  gone  for  a 
walking  tour  in  the  North;  the  day  of  publication  was 
drawing  nigh  and  Blackwood  had  been  pressing  for  *  copy.* 
Wilson  writes  that  he  had  lightened  his  knapsack  of  sundry 
heavy  books  sent  for  review ;  that  he  had  knocked  off  the 
Coleridge  article  in  the  Highland  hostelries  during  the 
evenings,  but  that  it  had  unfortunately  fallen  out  of  his 
pocket  when  he  was  climbing  Ben  Macdhui.  Mrs.  Oliphant 
charitably  suggests  that  irritation  at  the  loss  of  the  manu- 
script may  account  for  the  venom  when  conire  cceur  he  had 
to  repeat  his  labours  and  renew  his  griefs. 

The  conception  of  the  *  Chaldee  Manuscript,'  and  the  con- 
temptuous designation  of  *  The  Cockney  School,'  indicate 
the  national  feeling  which  had  originated  in  the  apotheosis 
of  the  ^  Edinburgh  Review,'  and  that  court  of  summary 
appeal  over  which  Jefi*rey  presided.  It  was  the  radiance  of 
the  Northern  Aurora  Borealis  which  illuminated  the  dark- 
ness of  the  literary  horizon.  That  sentiment  pervades  the 
colloquies  of  the  ^  Noctes.'  The  question  is  always  being  asked, 
directly  or  indirectly,  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  the 
South?  The  poets  of  the  Ls^e  School  are  tolerated  or 
praised,  because  they  lived  in  a  debatable  land  which  was 
virtually  Scottish.  But  it  was  de  rigueur  with  the  rising  young 
litterateurs  of  the  North  to  extend  what  was  at  best  super- 
cilious patronage  to  everything  exotic.  And  indeed  at  that 
time,  had  Blackwood  secured  all  the  native  help  he  desired, 
there  was  little  need  to  go  further  afield.  Of  course  what  he 
coveted  above  all  was  the  steadfast  support  of  <  The  Great 
.^Magician  of  the  Border.'  Mrs.  Oliphant  describes  with 
considerable  humour  the  ingenious  strategy  he  adopted  to 
attain  his  end.  He  approached  Scott  through  his  friend 
and  grieve  Willie  Laidlaw.  As  all  the  later  bargains 
between  Scott  and  the  publishers  stipulated  for  the  transfer 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  John  Ballantyne's  unsaleable  stock, 
BO  LaidlO'W  was  to  ^ave  a  fixed    remuneration    from   the 
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magazine,  in  the  hope  of  occasional  contribntions  from 
Scott.  To  do  him  justice,  Laidlaw  was  modest  enough  5  but 
Scott  in  his  large-hearted  sympathy  was  never  backward  in 
pushing  a  friend — witness  *  the  cursed  lot  of  dung  carts,' 
to  which  he  laughingly  referred  when  thinning  his  planta* 
tions  with  Lockhart. 

Blackwood  on  one  occasion  wrote  to  Wilson :  *  All  I  shall 
'  say  is  that  you  have  been  the  genius  and  the  living  spirit 
'  which  has  animated  the  work,  and  whatever  success  it  has 

*  had  I  owe  most  unquestionably  to  you  in  the  first  and 
'  chief  place.'  But  Lockhart  for  a  time  was  at  least  as 
indispensable,  though  subsequently  diverted  by  other  objects. 
His  special  gifts  were  the  complement  of  those  of  his  friend : 
his  verve  was  unfailing,  and  his  energy  and  emulative  col- 
laboration stimulated  Wilson  to  unwonted  exertion.  His 
own  bursts  of  fluent  activity  were  phenomenal,  and  it  would 
have  been  harnessing  a  thoroughbred  to  the  plough  to 
expect  him  to  combine  pace  with  assiduity.  The  contrasts 
between  the  men  are  remarkable.  Lockhart's  deeper  and 
more  sombre  nature  is  consistent  throughout.  As  he  aged 
he  gave  Blackwood  excellent  advice,  and  repudiated  the 
excesses  of  which  he  had  once  been  guilty.  *  Peter's  Letters,' 
written  in  early  youth,  display  his  quick  and  acute  per- 
ceptions of  idiosyncrasies  ;  his  novels,  and  especially  the 
tragedy  of  ^  Adam  Blair,'  are  the  outcome  of  the  inner  man, 
as  we  might  expect  it.  Wilson  to  the  last  was  the  way- 
ward boy,  and,  as  we  shall  immediately  show,  Mrs.  Oliphant 
has  presented  him  in  a  new  and  unexpected  light.  If  we 
were  to  characterise  his  poetry  in  a  word,  we  should  call  it 
mawkish,  and  his  Scottish  stories  come  as  a  startling  surprise. 
The  robust  athlete,  the  trenchant  reviewer,  the  Christopher 
who  is  the  incarnation  of  all  worldly  wisdom,  sentimentalises 
like  Bousseau,  and  transplants  the  hard-toiling  Scottish 
rustics,  who  have  never  been  famed  for  precise  morality, 
into  an  idyllic  paradise  unpolluted  by  the  serpent's  trail. 
Wilson's  novels  might  have  been  written  by  *  The  Man  of 

*  Peeling,'  to  whom  *  The  Lights  and  Shadows '  were  sent  for 
review.  In  that  ludicrous  episode  we  come  on  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  literature.  Blackwood  sent  the  proof-sheets 
to  his  friend  the  author,  provoking  a  perfect  cyclone  of 
indignation.  Christopher,  who  never  spared  his  victims 
when  laying  on  the  knout,  writes  inter  aZia,  in  a  letter  which 
covered  many  pages  :  ^  a  base  lie.'    ^  The  motives  of  the  old 

*  dotard  being  simply  conceit  and  sheer  incapacity.'     *  A 

*  dull,  vile  falsehood.'     *  In  short,  the  whole  article  is  loath- 
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^  some.'  The  npshot  was  that  the  offensive  article  was 
suppressed,  and  the  novel  was  passed  over  to  Maginn,  who 
did  not  please  ihe  novelist  mach  better. 

We  said  that  Mrs.  Oliphant  had  placed  Wilson  in  a  novel 
light,  nor  can  we  add  that  it  shows  him  to  advantage.  Poor 
Mr.  Blackwood  had  had  no  little  trouble  and  anxiety  in 
answering  well-founded  protests  of  which  Wilson  and  his 
colleagues  had  been  the  causes.  He  had  never  given  up  a 
contributor's  name,  though  Wilson  was  ready  to  avow  him- 
self when  challenged  by  Hunt.  But  matters  came  to  a 
crisis  with  the  ^  Maga '  of  September  1825.  Then  Wilson 
must  assuredly  have  lost  his  head,  and  as  surely  the  Editor 
must  have  been  caught  napping.  In  that  unlucky  '  Noctes ' 
Christopher  ran  amok,  in  opposition  to  all  his  veritable 
convictions.  The  eloquent  champion  of  Wordsworth's  ill- 
appreciated  genius  roundly  declared  that  he  wrote  like  an 
idiot — that  he  was  a  good  man  but  a  bad  poet.  As  if  that 
were  not  suflScient,  he  went  on  to  say  of  Scott:  *  Except 

*  when  his  martial  soul  is  up,  he  is  but  a  tame  and  feeble 

*  writer.'  Now,  apart  from  any  trivial  exceptions  to  the 
astounding  criticism,  it  was  to  Scott  he  was  cluefly  indebted 
for  his  snug  professorial  chair,  and  shortly  before  he  had 
been  hospitably  entertained  at  Eydal  Mount,  where  he  had 
disposed  of  a  whole  jar  of  Miramichi  herrings,  *  two  of  which 

*  had  been  at  first  produced  as  a  great  bonne  lotiche  by  the 
^  Stamp-master.'  Neither  Scott  nor  Wordsworth  would  have 
stooped  to  notice  the  escapade.  It  might  have  been 
attributed  to  some  other  of  the  brotherhood,  and  the  affair 
would  have  blown  over.  But  pour  surcroit  de  malheur  in  that 
identical  article  the  eccentric  Tom  Martin  of  Ballynahinch 
was  called  a  jackass.  The  fire-eating  Galway  man  demanded 
the  name  of  the  writer,  and  would  accept  no  denial.  Black- 
wood was  in  perplexity  and  Wilson  in  despair.  Indeed,  it  is 
diflScult  to  imagine  a  more  embarrassing  dilemma,  for  dis- 
closure meant  the  avowal  of  almost  unpardonable  offences. 
Wilson  broke  down  altogether,  and  wrote  Blackwood  a 
series  of  pitiable  jeremiads:  *I  am  absolutely  an  object 
'  of  any  true  friend's  commiseration.  To  own  that  article  is 
^  for  a  thousand  reasons  impossible.  •  .  .  This  avowal  would 

*  be  fatal  to  my  character,  to  peace,  to  existence.   Say  nothing 

*  to  me  that  could  add  to  my  present  misery.'  The  reckless 
but  warm-hearted  Maginn  came  to  the  rescue,  offering  to 
accept  the  responsibility  for  himself— to  which  Wilson  seems 
not  to  have  been  unwilling  to  assent — and  soothing  the  angry 
passions  of  his  countryman  at  a  dinner,  for  which  tiie  bill 
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-was  sent  to  Blackwood.  Lockhari  drew  up  a  serio-humorous 
apology  for  ibe  magazine,  and  Wilson  added  a  note  with  the 
lamest  of  apologies,  saying  he  had  believed  that  the  merrj 
spirit  of  Mr.  Martin  would  have  seen  the  humour  of  what 
at  the  worst  was  but  a  bad  joke.  ^  The  Professor/  to  the 
last  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Princes  Street,  was  a  man  of 
the  most  wayward  moods,  who  abused  the  priyileges  of 
genius.  His  bursts  of  phenomenal  activity  alternated  with 
long  periods  of  hopeless  stagnation  for  which  he  is  always 
apologising  to  the  much-enduring  editor.  He  passed  from 
despondency  to  extreme  exhilaration  and  devil-may- 
careishness,  if  we  may  coin  the  word,  and  like  Johnson  he 
was  for  ever  making  solemn  vows  of  reformation  and 
expressing  his  conviction  that  Blackwood  might  rely  on  a 
radical  change  in  his  habits.  But  with  all  his  failiugs  and 
eccentricities,  to  the  last  he  was  the  mainstay  of  the 
magazine;  admired  and  even  adored  in  the  Blackwood 
household,  he  heartily  responded  to  the  widow's  touching 
appeal,  when  William  Blackwood  died ;  and  he  remained  the 
staunchest  support  of  herself  and  her  family.  Always 
tender-hearted  and  true  to  the  claims  of  friendship,  he 
was,  we  believe,  the  only  one  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd's  old 
literary  colleagues  who  attended  the  funeral  of  the  mountain 
bard  on  the  snow-sprinkled  braes  of  Yarrow.  It  was  a  bitter 
autumn  day,  but  when  the  other  mourners  had  gone,  Wilson 
remained  for  long,  with  uncovered  head,  bending  over  the 
grave  of  the  Shepherd  of  the  *  Noctes.* 

That  remarkable  peasant-genius  may  rank  as  the  third  of 
the  men  whom  Mrs.  Oliphant  might  have  designated  ^  the 
'  makers  of  the  magazine/  All  the  world  is  familiar  with  the 
humorously  touching  story  which  he  has  told  himself  with 
uncompromising  candour.  The  triumphs  he  scored  were 
the  surest  vouchers  for  his  gifts,  and  the  best  excuse  for  his 
childlike  vanity.  He  pamded  the  innermost  sentiments 
which  more  worldly-wise  men  would  have  concealed.  His 
head  was  turned  by  the  successes,  as  by  too  frequent 
libations.  The  herd-boy  who  had  begun  by  teaching 
himself  to  read  and  to  write,  who  had  scratched  down  his 
inspirations  in  quaint  calligraphy  on  a  fragment  of  slate,  as 
the  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling  was  turned  from  time  to 
time  to  take  stock  of  the  wethers,  might  be  forgiven  for 
exaggerating  his  natural  powers.  He  had  an  inordinate 
craving  for  notoriety,  but  thanks  perhaps  to  his  humble 
birth  and  breeding,  he  had  no  sense  of  delicacy  and  no  false 
modesty.      Yet    the    consciousness    of    social    inferiority 
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emphasised  his  sensitiveness  to  fancied  slights.  His 
imperturbable  coohiess  as  a  petitioner  might  have  been 
called  unblushing  impudence,  had  he  been  better  versed  in 
the  refinements  of  social  intercourse.  He  applied  to  Scott 
and  Byron  and  all  his  brother  poets  for  contributions  to  be 
published  in  his  *  Poetic  Mirror/  and  when  they  naturally 
declined  9  this  mocking-bird  of  song  imitated  admirably  not 
only  their  notes  but  their  sentiments.  We  are  indebted  to 
Lockhart  for  the  inimitable  scene  in  Castle  Street,  when, 
after  passing  from  *Mr.  Scott*  to  Watty,  he  ended  by 
addressing  his  hostess  as  Charlotte ;  but  he  never  exhibited 
his  literary  mendicancy  in  a  less  pleasing  light  than  when 
he  addressed  an  invidious  petition  to  Lady  Dalkeith, 
suggesting  that  she  should  turn  out  an  old  tenant  who  was 

*  a  mean  fellow,*  and  bestow  the  vacant  farm  on  the 
applicant.  As  Mrs.  Oliphant  remarks,  the  Shepherd  was 
always  in  want  of  £50,  which  was  owing  to  vanity  as  much 
as  Border  hospitaUty,  for  the  little  houses  of  Altrive  and 
Mount  Benger  were  always  fiUed  with  idle  visitors  or  worth- 
less flatterers,  who  fooled  their  host  to  the  top  of  his  bent. 
So  he  regarded  the  part  he  was  made  to  play  in  the  '  Noctes  ' 
with  very  mingled  feelings.  He  was  proud  of  being  the 
most  prominent  of  that  illustrious  company ;  he  was  pleased 
with  the  bursts  of  poetic  eloquence  attributed  to  him,  often 
not  unworthy  of  himself  at  his  best ;  but  his  temper  was 
sorely  tried^  as  well  it  might  be,  when  he  was  made  the  butt 
of  the  society  in  its  merriest  moods.  For  the  Shepherd  at 
his  best  might  almost  rank  with  the  Immortals.  Passages 
from  *Kilmeny'  have  been  freely  quoted,  and  beautiful 
some  of  them  are.  But  in  our  opinion  they  are  far 
surpassed  by  the  sublimity  of  the  ode,  beginning  *  Dweller 

*  in  Heaven,*   in  that   pitiable  failure,   *  The   Brownie  of 

*  Bodsbeck.*  Peace  to  his  memory !  He  was  his  own  worst 
enemy,  and  he  never  made  a  greater  worldly  mistake  than 
when  he  declined  Sir  Walter's  marvellously  good-natured 
offer  of  taking  him  to  London  for  the  King's  Coronation. 
The  refusal  was  couched  in  terms  eminently  characteristic. 
Having  just  taken  a  farm,  it  would  be  thought  discreditable 
if  he  did  not  show  himself  at  St.  Boswell's  Fair,  and  *  in 

*  short  the  thing  is  utterly  impossible.* 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  council  of  three  which  for  a 
time  directed  the  magazine  Blackwood  soon  asserted  his 
supremacy.  It  was  he  who  had  to  accept  the  responsibility 
and  risks.  He  had  profited  by  the  expostulations  of  eminent 
litterateurs,  and  had  been  worried  by  legal  threats  and  pro- 
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ceedings.     'Maga'  had  apparently  sown  her  wild  oats  and 
settled  down.    Then  there  came  on  the  scene  a  new  contri- 
bntor,  and  nothing  can  be  more  snggestive  of  the  strange 
and  fascinating  idiosyncrasy  of  Maginn  than  the  manner  in 
which  he  presented  himself,  and  the  exceeding  cordiality  of 
his  reception.     Wilson  and  Lockhart  welcomed  a  kindred 
spirit,  and  the  sobered  publisher  was  betrayed  again  in  to  in- 
discretions in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  talents  of  this  Irish  con- 
tributor.    Maginn,  who  was  then  a  schoolmaster  in  Cork, 
communicated  for  a  considerable  time  under  veil  of  the 
anonymous.    Very  absurd  that  mystery  seems  to  us  now, 
but  it  was  scrupulously  respected  by  the  council  of  *  Maga.' 
Wilson  wrote  to  request  articles  on  all  manner  of  subjects, 
and  there  he  showed  the  instinct  of  the  capable  editor.     For 
Maginn's  adaptability  was  as  wonderful  as  his  versatile 
facility.      Politics    and    religion,   criticism,   social    essays, 
sparkling  jeitx  d^esprity   satire,    invective,    and    rollicking 
verse  with   rather  halting  rhyme — nothing  came  amiss  to 
him.     Almost  at  once  he  plunged  Blackwood  again  into  hot 
water  by  a  bitter  attack  on  Professor  Leslie,  who  placed  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  his  solicitors.      Blackwood,  as  usual, 
consented  to  bear  the  brunt,  but  he  wrote  anxiously  to  his 
anonymous  contributor  for  materials  to  plead  justification. 
Maginn's  answer,  still  signed  by  fanciful  initials,  is  a  model 
of  shrewd  craft  and  cool  selfishness.      Practically,  he  tells 
the  editor  to  take  the   matter  calmly  as  he  does  himself, 
though  he  adds  vaguely  that  in  case  of  need  he  would 
put  in  an  appearance  in  Edinburgh.     His  first  descent 
upon  the  ^  Saloon '  was  equally  characteristic.    He  presented 
himself   as    an    outraged   victim    clamorously  demanding 
redress,  and  then  revealed  his  identity  with  a  laugh,  pulling 
out  of   his  pocket  a  packet  of  letters  from  Blackwood. 
Already  he  had  given  his  proofs,  as  the  French  say,  and  his 
somewhat  dangerous  assistance  had  been  duly  appreciated. 
As  Mrs.  Oliphant  remarks,  not  only  had  he  taken  chameleon- 
like the  local  tone  of  the  convivialists  of  Ambrose's,  but  he 
had  given  such  animation  to  the  social  politics  of  Dublin 
that  they  were  followed  with  keen  interest  in  the  Scottish 
capital.     His  letters  frankly  disclose  the  man,  and  with  a 
curious  naivete^  bordering  on   simplicity,   he  takes  it  for 
granted  that  Blackwood  was  such  another  as  himself.    He 
was  ready  to  do  anything  to  push  the  magazine.    He  would 
puff  it  in  the  Press,  and  help  it  financially  with  puffs  of 
journals  or  books  which  would  be  handsomely  paid  for.     In 
point  of  truth,  he  was  utterly  unscrupulous.      He  would 
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never  hesitate  at  a  falsehood  that  might  help  a  friend ;  and, 
to  do  him  justice,  his  generous  mendacity  was  often  akin  to 
virtue ;  for,  as  in  Wilson's  case,  he  would  volunteer  to  be 
the  scapegoat  for  articles  that  the  writers  dared  not  avow. 
On  one  occasion  he  proposes  to  put  his  name  to  a  laudatorj 
review  of  Lockhart's  *  Spanish  Ballads '  for  the  *  Quarterly,* 
the  article  to  be  supplied  by  someone  else  with  a  competent 
knowledge  of  Spanish.  He  admits  that  it  might  be  carrying 
good-fellowship  rather  far,  but  his  signature  would  be  a  pass- 
port to  the  pages  of  the  periodical.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
as  a  lady,  is  somewhat  hard  on  his  faults  or  foibles,  but  his 
fate  is  another  sample  of  the  melancholy  calamities  of  authors, 
though  we  believe  constitutional  recklessness  was  chiefly  to 
blame.  He  found  his  inspiration  in  jovial  excess,  and  the  best 
of  good  fellows,  hand  in  glove  with  everybody,  was  the  most  fatal 
of  friends  to  himself.  The  Captain  Shandon  of  *  Pendennis  * 
began  by  refusing  remuneration  for  his  work,  and  ended  by 
putting  his  band  to  anything  by  which  he  could  earn  a 
sovereign.  The  sowing  of  his  wild  oats  never  came  to  an 
end ;  he  revolved  in  an  ever-recurring  vicious  circle  between 
the  garret  and  the  sponging-house,  the  tavern  and  the 
prison ;  and  we  are  told  that  *  in  the  letters  of  the  younger 
^  Blackwoods,  during  the  forties,  he  appears  as  a  melancholy 
^  ghost  coming  and  going  about  the  office  in  Pall  Mall,  an 
^  apparition  filling  the  young  men  with  speechless  horror 
*  and  pity.' 

Again  we  must  use  the  epithet  ^  characteristic '  as  to  the 
extremely  comical  glimpse  of  Coleridge.  Blackwood  sought 
to  enlist  the  services  of  that  great  and  erratic  genius.  The 
answer  came  in  the  form  of  a  protocol,  assuming  that  he  was 
requested  to  reorganise  the  magazine,  declaring  that  he  was 
ready  to  act  as  I^ndon  editor  or  *  Curator,'  and  laying  down 
the  revolutionary  lines  on  which  it  ought  to  be  run.  As 
Mrs.  Oliphant  says,  the  consternation  with  which  the  com- 
munication was  received  must  certainly  have  been  followed 
by  peals  of  laughter.  There  is  something  irresistibly 
ludicrous  in  the  man  who  wrote  to  Southey  about  his  own 
unlucky  periodical  ^  The  Friend,'  ^  the  plan  and  execution 
'  is  so  utterly  unsuitable  to  the  public  taste  as  to  preclude 
^  all  rational  hopes  of  its  success,'  assuming  the  rdle  of  sub- 
versive dictator  as  to  the  '  Maga '  of  brilliant  promise.  And 
the  man  who  had  calmly  abandoned  his  children  to  the 
charity  of  friends  by  no  means  neglected  the  main  chance. 
He  stipulated  for  special  rates  of  pay,  with  adequate 
remuneration  for  the  duties  of  *  Curator.'     His  suggestions 
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and  financial  proposals  were  quietly  ignored,  and  Coleridge 
was  content  to  fall  into  the  rank  and  file,  and  become  an 
occasional  contributor  to  the  magazine. 

The  most  life-like  portrait  of  De  Qaincey — as  of  Kirk- 
patrick  Sharpe — and  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  is  not 
caricatured,  is  to  be  foand  in  Dr.  Burton's  *  Book  Hunter,' 
under  the  anonym  of  Papaverius.  Burton  knew  that 
marvellous  eccentricity  well,  and  had  frequently  befriended 
him.  No  man  was  ever  more  thoughtful  and  more  thought- 
less. He  carried  to  excess  the  scriptural  precept  of  taking 
no  thought  for  the  morrow,  and  he  was  as  indifferent  to  the 
conventional  decencies  of  dress  as  Scott's  minister  of  St« 
Bonan's.  The  Ettrick  Shepherd  was  for  ever  in  want  of 
£50 ;  the  Opiam  Eater  was  always  urgent  for  five  shillings, 
though  he  might  have  coined  his  brain  into  a  reasonable 
fortune.  His  relations  with  the  magazine  were  as  peculiar 
as  everything  else  that  concerned  him.  Compared  to  him, 
Professor  Wilson  was  the  perfection  of  reliability.  He  doled 
out  his  articles  by  a  page  or  two  at  a  time,  always  per- 
sistentlv  badgering  the  long-suffering  editor  as  to  the  last 
available  hour.  He  expected  that  each  page  should  be  paid 
on  delivery,  though  indeed  the  proceeds  of  his  work  had  been 
generally  anticipated.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that 
each  interlude  of  distress  and  despair  might  have  been 
caused  by  having  emptied  his  pockets  to  a  beggar.  As  to 
his  family,  he  seems  to  have  trusted  them  in  some  measura 
to  Providence,  but  mainly  to  Blackwood.  And  Blackwood 
managed  him  with  the  enduring  generosity  which  never 
failed  a  friend,  but  also  as  one  of  the  strongest  though 
most  trying  contributors  of  the  team.  It  was  to  '  Maga ' 
that  De  Quincey  sent  the  most  immortal  of  his  essays — 
*  The  Csesars '  and  the  dramatic  *  Bevolt  of  the  Tartars.' 
For  the  former,  in  haggling  more  suo  over  the  pay,  he  tells 
how  much  he  has  read  that  he  might  know  what  not  to 
write.  And  there  are  strange  revelations  as  to  his  methods 
of  work,  if  we  may  take  them  au  pied  de  la  leiire.  We  ara 
apt  to  regard  the  brightest  wit  as  the  quickest  flashes  of 
a  lively  fancy.  Apologising  for  one  of  his  habitual  delays, 
De  Quincey  writes : — 

'  I  move  slowly  whenever  I  am  uncommonly  witty.  •  .  .  Articles  as 
droll  as  this  I  really  cannot  produce  faster.  ...  In  fact  I  have  never 
left  my  paper  except  on  Thursday  once  to  see  Professor  Wilson, 
twice  during  the  week  to  get  some  breakfast,  dinner  every  day,  and  to 
write  three  letters  this  morning.' 

We  may  admire  his  exquisitely  finished  work  the  mora 
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when  we  recall  the  difficulties  under  which  it  was  accom- 
plished. He  was  disturbed,  like  Mr.  Micawber^bythe  milk- 
man blockading  his  door  and  refusing  to  raise  the  siege  till 
the  little  bill  was  settled.  He  was  perpetually  changing  his 
lodgings,  abandoning  his  books,  and  shii*kitig  his  creditors. 
When  the  present  head  of  the  house  of  Blackwood  was  a 
boy,  he  remembers  De  Quincey  rushing  into  the  bath-room, 
where  he  happened  to  be  at  lessons,  taking  a  header  into  the 
emply  bath  and  drawing  the  cover  over  him,  for  the  sheriff- 
officers  were  hard  at  his  heels.  But  we  think  Mrs.  Oliphant 
must  have  been  mistaken  in  believing  that  his  end  wns 
*  hopeless  and  pitiful  poverty.'  At  least  Dr.  Burton  writes : — 

'  In  his  latter  days  he  was  tended  by  affectionate  hande,  and  I  have 
always  thought  it  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  power  of  domestic  care 
and  management,  that  through  the  ministrations  of  a  devoted  offspring, 
this  strange  being  was  so  cared  for,  that  those  who  came  in  contact 
with  him,  then  and  then  only,  might  have  admired  him  as  the  patri- 
archal head  of  an  elegant  and  agreeable  household.' 

We  pass  lightly  over  some  contributors  of  the  second 
rank,  though  in  their  day  they  made  no  inconsiderable  mark. 
There  was  the  prolific  Gait,  a  pawkie  Defoe,  whose  special 
talent  always  set  limits  to  his  soaring  ambition,  and  in 
whom  Blackwood  at  the  first  not  unnaturally  believed  as  a 
fair  second  to  Scott.  A  man  of  business  and  a  man  of  letters, 
he  fell  at  the  last  upon  evil  days.  His  Canadian  com- 
pany came  to  grief  and  insolvency ;  his  contributions  were 
often  rejected,  and  his  extravagant  proposals  kindly  declined. 
At  that  time  Croly  and  Gleig  were  conspicuous,  and  the 
former  was  as  fertile  as  Gait.  He  is  described  as  a  clerical 
Irish  adventurer,  and,  like  his  compatriot  Maginn,  he  was 
ever  to  be  relied  upon  for  any  variety  of  work.  But  Croly 
is  one  of  the  examples  of  the  lottery  of  letters :  he  worked 
hard  for  a  high  position,  and  he  ought  to  have  escaped 
oblivion.  *  Salathiel,'  the  romance  of  the  Wandering  Jew, 
has  scenes  nearly  as  impressive  as  Sue's  picture  of  the 
colossal  spectres  approaching  each  other  from  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  Straits  of  Behring.  *  Salathiel,'  by  the  way, 
was  not  published  by  Blackwood,  but  the  writer  can 
remember  with  what  profound  interest  he  read  in  his  boy- 
hood 'MarstOD,  or  the  Memoirs  of  a  Statesman,'  which 
appeared  originally  in  the  magazine.  Gleig,  who  we  believe 
threw  off  in  its  pages  with  the  *  Subaltern,'  continued  for 
fifty  years  to  be  a  firequent  and  valued  contributor.  Another 
celebrity  of  the  day  was  *  Tom  Cringle.'  Unfortunately  we 
hear  little  of  him  that  we  did  not  know  before,  and  Mrs. 
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Oliphant  assumes  that  Michael  Scott  was  a  yoang  naval 
officer.  But,  as  it  happens,  we  know  somethiug  of  his  family, 
and  in  point  of  fact  Scott  was  a  West  Indian  planter,  and 
possibly  the  prototype  of  his  own  Aaron  Bang.  We  have 
often  heard  it  asserted,  to  the  praise  of  his  genius,  that 
being  no  seaman,  the  inexactness  of  some  nautical  details 
could  only  be  appreciated  by  experienced  mariners. 

The  first  epoch  of  these  most  interesting  Annals  closes  with 
the  death  of  William  Blackwood  in  1834.  We  would  gladly 
spare  space  to  go  into  the  details  of  that  pleasant  home  life» 
which  Mrs.  Oliphant  describes  with  the  warm  sympathy  of  a 
lifelong  intimacy.  Blackwood  had  been  as  fortunate  in  his 
marriage  and  in  his  family  as  in  his  business.  The  business 
he  had  founded  was  flourishing  and  rapidly  extending,  and 
his  darling  magazine  had  risen  to  high  reputation  and  was 
realising  its  promise  of  a  world-wide  circulation.  Beloved 
and  trusted  as  the  stay  of  his  house,  his  death  was  a 
grievous  blow  to  his  widow.  She  had  eight  sons,  and  three 
had  entered  the  publishing  firm.  Two  were  serving  in 
the  Indian  army :  the  elder  was  the  father  of  the  present 
representative  of  the  firm,  whose  younger  brother,  having 
betaken  himself  to  his  father's  career,  fell  fighting  gallantly 
with  his  guns  at  Maiwand.  The  boys  at  home  were  steady, 
shrewd,  and  well  trained,  but  they  were  young.  In  the  hour  of 
grief  and  anxiety,  it  was  to  Wilson  that  the  mother  turned 
with  the  touching  appeal,  *  Oh,  Professor,  you  will  stand 
*  by  the  boys  ? '  The  response  was  hearty,  and  the  ready 
pledges  were  kept,  so  far  as  ineradicable  instincts  and 
inveterate  habits  admitted.  But  to  the  last  these  much- 
enduring  lads  had  to  hang  on  Christopher's  moods  of 
inspiration  when  the  magazine  should  have  been  going  to 
press.  As  for  Lockhart,  he  was  *  fatherly  and  aflFectionate,' 
but  engrossed  with  the  *  Quarterly.*  The  success  with  which 
they  persevered  in  the  lines  their  father  had  laid  down  is  a 
striking  instance  of  hereditary  adaptabilities.  There  was 
steady  firmness,  as  well  as  patience  and  tact,  in  their  deal- 
ings with  irritating  or  exacting  contributors.  The  editor- 
ship was  still  temperately  autocratic,  as  the  steering  among 
the  shoals  was  st^y  and  careful.  And  the  spirited  young 
publishers  were  soon  in  touch  and  communications  wiUi  the 
brightening  lights  of  a  new  generation. 

Samuel  Warren  had  been  a  valued  contributor  in  their 
father's  days.  Perhaps  his  letters  make  the  best  piece  of 
self- portraiture  in  the  volumes.  The  shrewd  lawyer  and 
man  of  the  world  is  childlike  in  bis  transparent  and  innocent 
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vanity.  The  ^  Diary  of  a  late  Physician '  had  brought  him 
literary  &me,  and  the  correapondence  is  filled  with  laudatory 
remarks,  which  had  either  appeared  in  the  press  or  been 
personally  addressed  to  him.  Perhaps  forwarding  these  to 
his  editors  or  publishers  seemed  to  a  man  by  no  means 
indifferent  to  the  main  chance  as  all  in  the  way  of  business. 
But  the  quotations  with  regard  to  *  Ten  Thousand  a  Year  * 
are  delightfully  humorous.  The  serial  was  from  the  first  a 
great  success,  and  while  it  ran  was  the  piece  de  resistance  of 
the  magazine.  The  young  editors  gave  all  the  more  attention 
to  it,  and  their  criticisms,  sometimes  carried  into  extensive 
excision^  show  that  they  had  inherited  their  father's  inde- 
pendence and  safe  literary  judgement.  Warren  always 
anticipates  objection  or  depreciation  by  deafening  blasts  on 
his  own  trumpet.  For  example,  the  studies  of  the  Aubreys 
undeniably  verge  on  the  mawkish  in  sentimentality ;  conse- 
quently he  clamorously  declares  his  intense  admiration  for  the 
work.  When  the  editors  take  special  exception  to  anything 
— and  there  was  a  g^rand  battle  over  the  Election  Committee 
business,  which  they  actually  omitted — the  author  hastens  to 
take  legal  or  lay  opinion  to  confirm  his  own  profound  convic- 
tions. The  Blackwoods  answer  courteously,  but  never  cede 
the  points.  The  novel  is  in  every  sense  a  great  one,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  longest  ever  written  since  the  time  of  Richardson 
— so  long  that  the  publishers  have  been  unable  to  reprint 
it  in  handsome  form.  We  have  given  personal  proof  of  our 
liking  for  it  by  reading  it  again  and  again.  Yet  we 
heartily  agree  with  Alexander  Blackwood,  who  found  many 
passages  ^jar  on  his  fastidious  susceptibilities,'  and 
Thackeray,  it  will  be  remembered,  satirised  in  his  *  Snob 
*  Papers  '  the  poignant  sorrow  of  the  beggared  Aubrey,  when 
he  saw  his  fashionable  friends  driving  down  St.  James's 
Street  to  dinner  parties.  Still  more  thoroughly  do  we  agree 
when  Blackwood  expresses  his  detestation  of  the  absurd 
nomenclature,  and  we  can  only  marvel  that  "he  let  it  pass. 
Mr.  Dismal  Horror,  the  dissenting  ranter,  is  bad  enough ; 
but  the  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Hic-haec-hoc,  is  far  worse.  Never- 
theless it  is  a  great  novel,  though  had  it  been  shorter  it 
would  have  done  more  for  the  author's  fame.  There  is 
drollery  and  much  excellent  fooling  in  it,  and  yet  Warren 
must  have  been  weak  in  the  sense  of  the  humorous.  Perhaps 
there  is  nothing  much  more  pleasant  in  the  comedy  of 
literature  than  the  letter  to  the  Blackwoods  on  the  publica- 
tion of  his  *Now  and  Then,'  in  which  ho  maps  out  the 
extravagantly  laudatory  review  he  expects  to  see  published 
in  *  Maga.'  Digitized  by  Google 
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Among  the  many  who  either  volunteered  or  contributed, 
poor  young  Bramwell  Bronte  undoubtedly  takes  the  palm  for 
self-assurance.  As  a  boy  of  sixteen  he  writes  to  suggest  that, 
as  the  older  supporters  must  be  dying  out,  he  is  willing  to 
take  the  burden  of  the  magazine  on  his  shoulders,  nor  has  he 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  his  capability.  John  Sterling, 
whose  fame  by  a  freak  of  fortune  has  surpassed  his  perform- 
ances, had  as  good  an  opinion  of  himself  as  Samuel  Warren. 
The  appropriately  named  Savage  Landor — the  Lawrence 
Boythome  of  *  Bleak  House  * — comes  down  truculently  and 
with  terrible  threats  on  a  compositor,  to  whom  he  professes 
to  attribute  emendations  and  interpolations  in  a  manuscript. 
He  cannot  conceive  that  a  responsible  editor  could  have 
been  guilty  of  such  sacrilege.  A  much-esteemed  contributor, 
ready  to  turn  his  hand  to  anything,  was  the  Bev.  James 
White,  who  showed  his  versatility  by  sending  '  Sir  Frizzle 

*  Pumpkin,  or  Nights  at  Mess,'  from  the  tranquil  solitude  of 
his  country  curacy.  His  son  and  namesake  all  through  life 
was  one  of  the  closest  friends  of  the  late  John  Blackwood. 
It  was  no  fault  of  the  elder  White  that  he  did  not  do  the 
magazine  an  invaluable  piece  of  service,  for  he  oflfered  an 
introduction  to  Thackeray.     He  writes  to  Robert  Blackwood : 

*  By  the  by  there  is  a  friend  of  mine  that  I  promised  to 
^  introduce  to  you.     He  is  the  cleverest  of  all  the  London 

*  writers,  I  think — his  name  is  Thackeray.  ...  He  is  shy,  I 

*  suppose,  for  he  said  he  wished  you  would  invite  him  to  con- 

*  tribute.'  Shy  as  he  was,  Thackeray  wrote  in  January  1840 
to  Alexander  Blackwood,  oflFering  articles  which  would  have 
been  something  in  the  manner  of  the  *  Roundabout  Papers.' 
If  the  communication  was  acknowledged,  the  oflPer  was 
declined,  and  Thackeray  seems  never  to  have  renewed  it. 
All  mortals  are  liable  to  error,  but  perhaps  the  conductors  of 

*  Maga  '  never  made  a  more  unfortunate  mistake.  Thackeray 
and  John  Blackwood  became  great  allies,  yet  we  think  we 
remember  in  Ay  toun's  Life,  that  the  reserved  author  ventured 
to  hint  to  the  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  his  surprise  that 
the  works  which  had  made  him  famous  had  never  been 
noticed  in  the  magazine. 

Even  Sir  Archibald  Alison  had  to  put  up  with  the  free 
application  of  the  pruning  knife  to  certain  contribu- 
tions in  political  economy.  Yet  at  that  time  his  ^  History  ' 
had  been  running  from  volume  to  volume,  a  pheno- 
menal trade  triumph.  Successful  and  lucrative  as  it 
was,  the  young  publishers  ventured  to  suggest  that  it 
might   be  advantageously  condensed  or   curtailed.     These 
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suggestions  had  no  perceptible  effect,  and  indeed  the 
Mr,  Wordy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  might  have  replied  that 
diffuseness  had  never  interfered  with  his  popularity.  To 
that  period  belong  various  distinguished  contributors,  only 
dwarfed  by  the  renown  of  their  precursors.  'Thomas 
*  Ingoldsby '  wrote  '  My  Cousin  Nicholas '  in  his  own 
inimitable  vein,  the  most  characteristic  touch  being  the 
scene  where  the  scapegrace  prodigal  cuts  his  father. 
The  brilliant  Israelite,  Samuel  Phillips,  contributed  the 
remarkable  novel  of  'Caleb  Stukely.'  Mrs.  Oliphant  pro- 
nounces it  gloomy,  and  possibly  it  was,  for  the  gifted  author 
was  a  confirmed  invalid.  We  remember  it  impressed  us 
strongly,  and  the  conductors  agreed,  for  in  Phillips'  case 
they  infringed  their  general  rule,  and  began  publishing 
when  but  two  or  three  numbers  were  written.  The  Hard- 
mans,  father  and  son,  for  very  many  years  did  invaluable 
service.  The  younger  Hardman,  one  of  John  Blackwood's 
valued  friends,  was  'Times'  correspondent  in  many 
countries,  before  accepting  the  post  in  Paris,  which  he  held 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Franco-German  War.  Cosmopolitan 
as  he  was,  he  was  a  man  of  prejudices,  and  no  Frenchman 
spoke  more  bitterly  of  the  Prussians,  for  their  making  fire- 
wood of  Buhl  cabinets  and  annexing  clocks.  He  had  seen 
service  with  the  Carlists,  and  his  *  Student  of  Salamanca ' 
has  a  series  of  most  vivid  pictures  of  the  horrors  of  an 
irregular  and  guerilla  war.  And  he  was  as  much  at  home 
in  the  prairies  of  Texas  as  in  the  sierras  and  depoblados 
of  the  Peninsula.  At  that  time  Mrs.  Oliphant  herself 
appeared  on  the  scene  where  she  was  to  play  so  many  parts 
as  prima  donna.  It  was  through  Major  Blackwood,  the 
father  of  the  present  representative  of  the  house,  that  she 
formed  the  connexion  which  was  to  endure  to  the  end. 
'  I  recollect  well  the  aspect  of  the  mild  and  courteous 
'  soldier  .  .  .  which  marked  the  individuality  of  this  one 
^  figure  in  a  literary  group,  by  no  means  so  distinguished.' 
The  story  sent  'in  trembling'  was  'Katie  Stewart,'  for 
which  the  Major's  younger  brother  John,  in  gratitude 
I>erhaps  for  these  first  fruits  of  the  lady's  pen,  always  ex- 
pressed unbounded  admiration.  At  the  close  of  the  volume 
Mrs.  Oliphant  tells  the  touching  story,  which  we  cannot 
quote  at  length  and  will  not  spoil  by  curtailing,  of  how, 
when  she  returned  to  Edinburgh  as  a  youthful  widow,  with 
her  a  young  family  dependent  on  her  exertions,  she  renewed 
relations  with  the  firm  through  her  good  friend  '  The  Major,' 
and  passing  from   despondency  to    hopeful    exhilaration, 
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launched  herself  anew  on  the  literary  world  with   'The 

*  Chronicles  of  Carlingford/ 

Bulwer  began  his  connexion  with  'Maga'  by  spirited 
translations  &om  Schiller.  As  a  metrical  translator  from 
the  German  few  have  excelled  him,  and  his  rendering  of 
Burger's  ballad  of  '  Wilhelmand  Leonore '  is,  in  our  opinion, 
far  preferable  to  that  of  Scott.  *  The  Caxtons,'  deliberately 
planned  and  carefully  bargained  for — Bulwer  in  some  respects 
was  an  ideal  man  of  business — marked  the  turning-point  in 
his  career.  The  man  of  fashion  and  sensation  became  the 
man  of  thought,  and  struck  into  fresh  veins  which  showed 
the  richness  of  his  resources.  He  came  out  also  as  the 
brilliant  essayist ;  yet,  as  Mrs.  Oliphant  remarks,  he  could 
never  altogether  slmke  himself  free  from  his  earlier  affecta- 
tions and  redundancy  of  fluid  rhetoric.  *  The  Caxtons  *  was 
followed  by  *  My  Novel,'  to  which  he  naturally  attached  even 
greater  importance.  In  truth,  it  is  a  grand  and  living 
panorama  of  English  life  in  all  its  aspects.  But  what  strikes 
us  most  in  these  revelations  of  the  stately  and  superfine 
Lord  Lytton  is  a  modesty  of  which  we  should  never  have 
suspected  him.  He  writes  to  John  Blackwood,  who  might 
have  been  his  son : — 

^  Ab  our  object  is  precisely  the  same — ^viz.  to  produce  an  effective 
irork  which  may  do  credit  to  us  both — so  I  have  only  to  repeat  that 
i£  you  see  cause  to  doubt  the  key  iu  which  this  is  pitched,  I  am  quite 
ready  to  lay  it  aside.  In  truth,  I  have  taken  so  much  pains  with  it 
and  rewritten  parts  so  often  that  I  have  got  bothered  with  it,  and 
really  feel  unable  to  form  an  opinion  on  its  faults  or  merits.  You  will 
come  to  it  freshly  and  will  therefore  judge  much  better/ 

We  may  add  that  Lord  Lytton  never  showed  his  versatility 
more  than  in  ^  The  Parisians,*  the  last  of  his  novels  which 
appeared  in  ^  Maga,'  but  which  does  not  come  within  the 
compass  of  these  volumes.  John  Blackwood  chuckled  over 
the  mystification  when  it  was  attributed  to  Laurence 
Oliphant  and  sundry  others,  but  seldom  or  never  to  the 
actual  author.  Einglake,  Hamley,  Aytoun,  and  Laurence 
Oliphant  may  be  said  to  be  men  of  the  future,  and  will 
doubtless  be  fully  chronicled  in  the  forthcoming  volume. 
Hamley  and  John  Blackwood  were  the  staunchest  of  friends, 
but  from  the  first  the  civilian  had  recognised  the  rich 
literary  gifts  of  the  accomplished  soldier.  Blackwood 
expresses  himself  forcibly  as  to  '  The  Story  of  the  [Crimean] 

*  Campaign ' : — 

'  If  the  public  do  not  take  to  that  book  they  are  beasts.  I  read  it 
ever  from  beginning  to  end  two  nights  ago,  and  I  rose  from  it  w.'th 
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the  feeling  that  the  writer  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  men  who 
ever  lived.  That  snch  a  book  should  have  been  written  in  such 
oircumstances  (in  the  camp  before  Sebastopol)  is  truly  marvellous.' 

Well  might  he  say  so ;  and  when  the  story  of  the  war 
was  rewritten  in  Hamley's  later  days,  each  one  of  the  young 
Captain's  prognostications  had  been  verified,  and  the  writer 
had  literally  nothing  to  retract. 

The  last  of  the  notable  personages  brought  on  the  stage 
is  George  Eliot.  She  was  as  sensitive  to  criticism  as 
Lord  Lytton  was  amenable.  *  Mr.  Blackwood,  accustomed 
^  to  such  invitations  to  criticism  as  were  contained  in  the 
^  letters  of  Bulwer  Lytton,  as  well  as  of  many  more  humble 
^  persons,  fell  at  once  under  her  influence.'  We  have  often 
heard  him  recall  his  feelings  when  he  first  read  the 
manuscript  of  *  The  Fortunes  of  Amos  Barton,'  though  he 
merely  remarks  in  his  letter  to  Greorge  Lewis  that  ^  I  think 
^  your  friend's  reminiscences  of  Clerical  Life  will  do,'  which 
mast  certainly  have  been  somewhat  discouraging  to  the 
hyper-sensitive  novice.  Like  Maginn  and  others,  the  lady 
for  long  kept  religiously  the  secrets  of  her  name  and  sex. 
As  for  Hamley,  for  once  he  differed  from  the  Editor,  showing 
something  less  than  his  usual  acumen.  He  suggested  that 
the  author  might  possibly  be  a  man  of  science.  ^Adam 
'  Bede '  came  to  clench  the  brilliant  success  of  the  '  Scenes 
'  of  Clerical  Life,'  and  William  and  John  Blackwood  began 
to  believe  that  they  had  lighted  on  the  second  Scott  their 
father  had  been  seeking  in  vain.  But  with  ^  Adam  Bede ' 
the  story  breaks  oflF— to  be  continued  in  a  concluding  volume. 
As  we  said  in  the  opening  paragraphs,  it  is  the  quintessence 
of  candid  autobiography. 
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Aet.  m. — 1.  Trcuvels  in  Nubia*  By  John  Lewis  Bubck- 
HASDT.    London:  1822. 

2.  Report  on  the  Scyadan.  By  the  late  Lieut.-Colonel  Stewaet. 
(Egypt,  No.  11.)     Parliamentary  Papers.    London:  1883. 

8.  UEgypte  Contemporaine.  By  Paul  Msbbuan.  Paris: 
1858, 

4.  Beports  on  the  Province  of  Dongola.  By  C.  Dawkins  and 
W.  E.  Gaestin.  (Egypt,  No.  3.)  Parliamentary  Papers. 
London:  1897. 

rPHE  expedition  brought  last  year  to  a  successfol  conclu- 
■*•  sion  by  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  resulted  in  the  restora- 
tion to  Egypt  of  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  forty  miles 
of  Nile  valley  abandoned  in  1885.  Sincse  then,  by  the 
renewed  advance  of  the  same  General,  again  admirably  con- 
ducted, upon  Abu  Hamed  and  Berber,  a  further  length  of 
some  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  river  has  been  won 
back  to  civilisation,  and  the  Berber  and  Suakin  route  has 
again  been  opened.  There  is,  of  course,  no  doubt  that 
tefore  long  the  Egyptian  flag  will  wave  once  more  over 
£haxtum;  and  it  may  be  of  interest,  whilst  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  forces  are  steadily  pressing  to  the  South,  to  ^ke 
stock,  as  it  were,  from  time  to  time  of  the  character  of  the 
country  thus  re-acquired. 

Last  year's  operations  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of 
Dongola,  a  province  forming  a  portion  of  the  once  im- 
portant kingdom  of  Nubia,  a  State  which  for  many  centuries 
played  a  considerable  part  in  Egyptian  history.  This 
kingdom  was  itself  included  in  the  vast  empire  known 
to  the  Egyptians,  and  also  to  the  Hebrews,  by  the  name 
of  Kush,  or  Ethiopia.  The  confines  of  this  area  are  diffi- 
cult to  assign,  as  the  entire  country  south  of  Syene,  the 
modern  Assuan,  would  appear  to  have  been  once  so  styled. 
The  inhabitants,  again,  would  seem  to  have  been  termed 
Ethiopians  or  Nubians  indifferently.  The  Bomans  cer- 
tainly defined  the  latter  as  a  distinct  people,  for  in  the  reign 
of  Diocletian,  weary  of  the  endless  warfare  entailed  by  the 
X>08se8sion  of  Nubia,  they  withdrew  their  garrisons  north  of 
Assuan,  and  made  a  treaty  with  the  Nubse^  or  Nubatse,  that 
these  last  should  defend  the  frontier  against  the  attacks  of 
the  Blemmye  tribes.  The  northern  boundary  of  Kush  was 
fixed  by  the  granite  barriers  of  the  Assuan  Cataract,  and  by 
the  rocky  chain  which  here  extends  on  either  side  of  the  Nile 
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Valley.  To  the  east  the  Bed  Sea  formed  a  clearlj  marked 
geographical  limit,  while  to  the  west  the  Libyan  Desert 
stretched  to  a  practically  boundless  extent.  To  the  south, 
however,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a  point  at  which  it  can  be 
asserted  that  the  frontiers  of  Ethiopia  were  reached.  The 
Egyptians,  in  the  12th  Dynasty,  implanted  their  civilisation 
as  far  south  as  Meroe,  and  perhaps  even  further,  but  to 
them  there  must  always  have  been  an  unexplored  land 
beyond.  The  same  must  have  been  the  case  with  the 
Greeks  and  the  Bomans,  and  any  speculations  on  the  sub- 
ject lose  themselves  in  the  impenetrable  mists  which  surround 
the  history  of  the  earlier  periods  of  this  portion  of  the  African 
continent. 

The  Nile  Valley  has  in  the  past  been  overrun  by  many 
different  races,  and  the  invaders,  in  every  instance,  set  their 
faces  steadily  southwards,  endeavouring  to  ascend  the 
mysterious  river,  and  to  penetrate  the  unknown  regions 
from  which  it  took  its  source.  The  struggle,  as  a  rule, 
proved  too  severe  for  them,  and  they  retired  baffled,  finding 
that  the  fertile  plains  of  Egypt  were  easier  to  hold  and 
better  worth  keeping  than  the  narrow  strip  of  soil  wrested 
by  the  river  from  the  Ethiopian  deserts.  Upon  the  few  who 
did  remain  the  outraged  deities  who  claimed  the  Nile  as 
their  own  took  revenge.  They  gradually  despoiled  these 
intruders  of  their  racial  characteristics,  and  slowly  but 
surely  fashioned  them  into  one  general  type.  Few  things 
are  more  remarkable  to  the  traveller  visiting  Nubia  than  the 
reproduction,  in  the  inhabitants  of  almost  every  village,  of 
the  features  represented  in  the  old  sculptures  and  monu- 
ments of  some  four  thousand  years  ago.  Even  in  Upper 
Egypt  the  above  fact  is  apparent,  but  nowhere  is  it  so 
striking  as  in  Nubia.  There,  no  matter  how  strong  the 
vitality  of  the  original  race,  its  descendants  have,  after  a 
few  generations  of  residence  in  the  river- valley,  invariably 
lost  all  resemblance  to  the  parent  stock,  and  have  developed 
into  one  common  and  unchanging  mould.  To  the  foregoing 
one  exception  must,  however,  be  made.  The  tribes  of  pure 
Arab  blood  and  descent  have  retained  the  traces  of  their 
origin  in  a  striking  degree,  and  bear  little  resemblance 
either  in  feature  or  in  character  to  their  neighbours  dwell- 
ing further  north.  It  may  be  that  this  is  due  to  constant 
replenishment  of  the  blood,  or  to  the  fact  that  they  inhabit 
those  portions  of  the  Sudan  lying  within  the  influence  of 
the  annual  rainfall,  and  are  consequently  not  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  the  river  for  the  support  of  life.     Whatever 
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the  reasoiiy  it  is  indubitable  that  the  Nubian  type  dis- 
appearSy  and  the  Arab  type  commences,  in  the  yicinity  of 
Debba,  a  place  which  is  yearly  blessed  with  a  certain  amount 
of  rain. 

Of  the  early  history  of  Ethiopia  only  occasional  glimpses 
are  obtainable.  The  comparatively  few  travellers  who  have 
visited  the  Upper  Nile  have  been  content  to  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  study  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants, 
rather  than  with  an  investigation  of  the  story  to  be  re- 
vealed by  its  monuments.  It  is  true  that  Lepsius,  Cham- 
poUion,  Burckhardt,  Hoskins,  and,  more  recently,  Mariette 
and  Bayard  Taylor,  have  thrown  a  certain  amount  of  light 
upon  the  arcluBoology  of  this  region ;  but  as  regards  the 
details  of  its  history  the  field  is  practically  still  virgin.  The 
Pharaohs  of  the  12th  Dynasty  built  the  temples  and 
pyramids  of  Meroe,  the  ancient  Saba,  and  for  nearly  one 
thousand  years  Egypt  was  mistress  of  the  whole  Nile  Valley 
as  far  south  as  Shendy.  Under  the  weak  rule  of  the  Priest- 
Kings  she  gradually  lost  her  hold  of  the  southern  provinces, 
and  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.  the  Ethiopians  so  far 
gained  the  mastery  that  they  became  kings  of  Upper  Egypt, 
and  for  a  period  of  some  fifty  years  reigned  at  Thebes,  form- 
ing what  is  known  as  the  25th  Dynasty.  Of  the  part  played 
by  the  Ethiopians  during  the  Persian  domination  of  Egypt 
very  little  record  is  existent.  Herodotus  relates  how 
Cambyses,  in  the  sixth  century  B.O.,  attempted  to  invade 
the  country  south  of  Assuan.  His  expedition  ended  in 
disastrous  failure,  as  his  soldiers,  losing  themselves  in  the 
desert,  were  reduced  to  cannibalism,  and  only  a  small 
remnant  of  the  great  army  ever  succeeded  in  returning  to 
Egypt.  Of  the  Ptolemaic  rule  in  Nubia,  again,  not  very 
much  is  chronicled ;  but  that  this  Dynasty  held  sway  over 
the  country  as  far  south  as  Korti,  writings  and  maps  attest. 
The  portion  of  the  Nile  Valley  lying  between  this  place  and 
Assuan  was  styled  by  the  Greeks  ^  Dodescaschoenus,'  on 
account  of  its  length.* 

The  first  historian  making  a  serious  attempt  to  record 
events  in  Ethiopia  was  Strabo,  who  travelled  in  Egypt 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus  Csesar,  the  country  being  at 
that  time  a  Eoman  province.  He  describes  the  invasion  (in 
B.C.  24)  of  Southern  Egypt  by  the  Ethiopians,  under  Queen 
Candace,  whose  capital  was  at  Napata,  the  modem  Merawi. 
He  relates  how  Petronius,  the  Boman  prefect,  retaliated  by 

•  Burckhardt,  *  Travels  in  Nubia/  1822. 
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entering  her  conntrj  with  an  army,  destroying  Napata,  and 
patting  to  flight  the  queen.  For  several  ceni^ries  after  this 
event  a  ceaseless  warfitre  would  seem  to  have  been  waged 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Ethiopians,  until,  as  has  been 
before  mentioned,  the  former,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian 
(a.d.  295-6),  withdrew  their  garrisons,  and  made  a  treaty 
with  the  Nubians  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier.  Of  the 
Christian  period  somewhat  more  is  known.  Although,  in 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  Theodosius  declared  all 
Egypt  to  have  embraced  Christianity,  that  fiaith  would  not 
appear  to  have  spread  to  Nubia  untU  the  fifbh  century,  when 
the  Monophysites  threw  ofE  their  allegiance  to  the  Orthodox 
Patriarch.  From  the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth  century,  in 
spite  of  the  Arab  conquest  (a.d.  688),  Christianity  held  its 
own  in  Nubia,  and  a  Christian  king  reigned  at  Old  Dongola. 
The  Mahommedan  caliphs  of  Eg3rpt  apparently  left  the 
country  entirely  unmolested  during  this  period,  merely 
insisting  upon  their  suzerainty  being  acknowledged  by  the 
payment  of  a  yearly  tribute  of  slaves.  Abu-Salih,  the 
Armenian,  wrifcmg  in  the  early  years  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  gives  an  interesting  description  of  the  Christian 
era.*^  He  states  that  there  were  at  that  time  seven  episcopal 
sees  in  Nubia,  and,  further,  that  as  many  as  four  hundred 
churches  existed  in  the  district  of  Alwah  alone.t  The 
patron  saint  was  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist,  and  Christianity 
would  seem  to  have  extended  as  fitr  south  as  Sennaar. 
Thirteen  kings,  he  tells  us,  reigned  in  Nubia,  under  the 
authority  of  Cyriacus,  whom  he  styles  the  ^  Great  King,*  and 
he  recounts  many  curious  legends  and  customs  regarding  this 
period.  The  Nubian  kings  were  at  the  same  time  priests,  and 
personally  celebrated  the  liturgy  in  the  sanctuary.  This  they 
were  permitted  to  do  only  so  long  as  they  abstained  from  kill- 
ing a  man  with  their  own  hands.  Should  they  infringe  this 
rule  the  privilege  was  withdrawn  from  them,  and  never  re- 
stored. In  the  eighth  century  after  Christ  the  Nubians  made 
a  last  invasion  of  Egypt,  but  at  the  request  of  the  Eg3rptian 
patriarch  recrossed  the  frontier  after  a  very  short  stay. 
Even  in  the  fifteenth  century  portions  of  Nubia  must  have 
remained   faithful    to    Christianity.    The    Arab    historian 

*  Chronicles  and  Monasteries  of  Egjpt,  by  Abu-Salih.  Translated 
by  B.  Evetts,  M.A.,  and  A.  Butler,  M.A.,  1895. 

t  From  its  description  Alwah  appears  to  correspond  with  the 
modem  Halfaiyah. 
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Hacrizi,  who  himself  visited  the  conntryy  describes  the 
boundary  between  the  Christian  and  the  M(»lem  districts  as 
being  at  Yosto,  a  place  which  Bnrckhardt  considers  to  have 
been  the  frontier  of  the  Dongola  province.*  Early  in  the 
fonrteenth  century  the  Arab  tribes  of  the  Beni  Umayah 
invaded  the  southern  portion  of  the  Nile  Valley,  cooquering 
the  negro  mlers,  and  converting  them  to  Islamism.f  They 
founded  the  great  Sultanate  of  Sennaar,  which  in  the 
eighteenth  century  attained  such  importance*  The  Arab 
invasion  continued,  and  the  Moslems  spread  all  over  Nubia, 
entering  the  country  from  the  north,  as  well  as  from  the 
east*  By  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  Christianity  had 
entirely  disappeared.  During  the  next  two  hundred  years 
this  region  was  the  theatre  of  endless  warfare  and  of  con- 
tinual change  of  rulers. 

After  Mehemet  All's  massacre  of  the  Mamluks  at  Cairo  in 
1811,  the  survivors  fled  to  Nubia,  making  their  headquarters 
at  New  Dongola,  which  was  called  in  consequence  *  El 
*  Ordeh,*  or  *  The  Camp.*  They  endeavoured  to  work  their  way 
further  south,  but  were  defeated  by  the  Shagiyeh  Arabs, 
a  i)owerful  tribe  inhabiting  the  valley  of  the  Nile  from 
Debba  to  Kirbekan.  Foiled  in  this  attempt,  the  Mamluks 
revenged  themselves  upon  the  Danagla,  who  were  unable  to 
offer  any  serious  resistance.  Their  tyranny  was  so  great 
that  the  whole  district  fell  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  and 
trade  with  Egypt  well-nigh  ceased.^  Mehemet  Ali  resolved 
to  conquer  the  country,  and  in  1820  sent  an  army  to 
Assuan,  under  the  command  of  his  son,  Ismail  Pasha.  The 
latter  invaded  Nubia,  meeting  with  no  opposition  until  he 
reached  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Shagiyeh.  These  he 
defeated,  and  eventually  reduced  the  whole  area,  including 
Sennaar,  to  subjection.  His  behaviour  to  the  inhabitants 
was  marked  by  such  extreme  barbariiy  that,  driven  to 
despair,  they  determined  to  revenge  themselves.  Upon  his 
return  journey  Ismail  was  burnt  alive  at  Shendy,  while 
reposing  in  his  hut  after  an  orgie.  The  perpetrator  of 
this  act  of  retribution  was  a  Jaalin  chief  named  Malik 
Nimr,  anglice  *  King  Tiger,'  who  was  the  last  of  the  deposed 
kings.§  This  tragedy  gave  rise  to  terrible  reprisals  on  the 
part  of  the  Turks.    The  celebrated  Daftardar,  Mahommed 

♦  Bnrckhardt,  'Travels  in  Nubia/  1822. 

t  Lient.-Colonel  Stewart,  *  Report  on  the  Soudan.*    Egypt,  No.  11, 
1883. 
t  Ibid.  §  Ibid, 
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Ali,  sacceeded  to  the  command  at  the  death  of  Ismail  Pasha. 
This  man,  who  on  account  of  his  cruelties  was  snmamed 
^  The  Butcher/  devastated  the  country  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  state  of  ruin  into  which  it  gradually  lapsed  may  be 
said  to  date  from  his  time.  Ho  exported  the  people  whole- 
sale to  Egypt,  to  serye  as  recruits  for  his  master's  (Mehemet 
Ali)  army.  At  the  same  time  he  levied  taxes  to  an  exorbi- 
tant degree,  and  called  upon  the  inhabitants  to  pay  far  more 
than  they  could  possibly  raise  from  the  produce  of  the  land.* 
To  such  straits  were  they  eventually  reduced  that  they 
were  unable  to  till  the  soil,  and  large  areas  of  land  were 
thrown  out  of  cultivation.  This  policy  was  continued  with 
such  efEect  by  the  Turkish  governors  who  succeeded  him, 
that  the  once  fertile  provinces  fell  into  a  state  of  poverty 
from  which  they  have  never  since  recovered.  In  1866,  Said 
Pasha,  the  then  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  visited  Nubia,  and,  struck 
by  the  misery  which  everywhere  prevailed,  endeavoured  to 
introduce  a  series  of  humane  reforms,  which,  had  they  been 
put  into  effect,  would  have  gone  far  towards  repairing  the 
ruin  caused  by  his  predecessors.  Unfortunately,  he  did  not 
stay  to  see  that  his  regulations  were  enforced,  and  the 
Turkish  of&cials  continued  to  rob  and  oppress  the  people  as 
before.  During  the  reign  of  the  Khedive  IsmaU,  Nubia 
became  a  place  of  banishment  for  all  the  bad  characters  of 
Egypt,  and  the  latter  emptied  her  prisons  into  the  former. 
Lawless  bands  of  Bashi-Bazuks  infested  the  whole  country, 
plundering  and  maltreating  the  inhabitants  with  impunity .f 
The  arriv^  upon  the  scene  of  Gk>rdon  Pasha,  and  the  sub- 
sequent events  which  terminated  in  the  rebellion  of  1883, 
are  too  recent  to  need  any  description  here. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  the  Sudan 
proper  was  divided  into  three  kingdoms — Sennaar,  Darfur, 
and  Kordofan.  The  first  of  these  was  again  subdivided 
into  nine  separate  States,  or  *Dars,'  each  under  a  semi- 
independent  ruler,  or  ^  malik.'  These  *  Dars  '  were  called 
Sukkot,  Mahass,  Dongola,  Monasir,  Isyut,  Bobatab,  Berber, 
Shendy,  and  Halfaiyab.t  The  province  of  Dongola  was  at 
that  time  considerably  smaller  in  area  than  at  present.  To 
the  north,  the  ^  Dars '  of  Sukkot  and  Mahass  formed 
separate  States ;  and  to  the  south  the  district  of  Ambigol 

♦  Paul  Merruan,  'L'Egypte  Contemporaine/  1858. 
t  Report  on  the  Soudan.     Egvpt,  No.  11,  1883. 
:J:  A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Sennaar  and  Dongola,  by  an 
American  in  the  service  of  his  Highness.     Cairo,  1822. 
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was  the  dividing  limit  bebween  Dongola  and  Monasir.  At 
the  present  moment  the  province  is  divided  into  eleven 
districts — viz,  Sukkot,  Mahass,  Hafir,  Argo,  El  Ordeh, 
Khandak,  Dongola  el-Agoz,  Ambigol,  Merawi-Bahri,  and 
Meravn-£ibli.*  Each  of  these  is  placed  under  the  charge 
of  a  *  mamur/  or  civil  sub-governor,  who  is  responsible  for 
the  collection  of  the  revenue,  &c.  Previous  to  iJie  rebellion 
the  northern  frontier  was  fixed  at  Khor-Musa,  five  miles  south 
of  Wadi-Halfa.  The  southern  boundary  was  then  Hagar- 
el-Beda,  or  '  El  Kab/  which  is  situated  some  hundred  miles 
upstream  of  Merawi.  The  total  length  of  the  province 
was  at  that  time  about  514  miles.  Since  last  year's 
expedition  the  northern  limit  has  been  changed,  and  is 
now  at  Akasheh,  eighty-seven  miles  south  of  Wadi-Halfa. 
The  southern  frontier  is,  for  the  present,  Belial,  a  point 
eleven  miles  east  of  Merawi*t  These  alterations  reduce  the 
total  length  to  some  858  miles. 

The  entrance  to  the  Sudan  from  Egypt  is  guarded  by  a 
succession  of  natural  barriers,  forming  what  might  almost 
be  described  as  a  series  of  Titanic  steps,  of  varying  height 
and  length,  through  which  the  river  finds  its  way  to 
the  north.  The  first  of  these — the  Assuan  Cataract — is 
comparatively  small.  At  Wadi-Halfa  the  second  and  most 
important  of  all  is  met  with ;  and,  following  out  the  above 
simile,  the  entire  region,  comprising  the  Second  and  Third 
Cataracts,  may  be  compared  to  a  gigantic  stair.  This 
surmounted,  the  plateau  extending  from  Hannek  to  Merawi 
is  attahied.  Not  far  south  of  the  latter  place,  however,  a 
fourth  and  extremely  long  and  difficult  step,  in  the  shape 
of  a  series  of  cataracts,  bars  the  way.  This  traversed,  Abu 
Hamed  is  reached.  Between  this  point  and  Khartum 
further  difficulties  are  encountered  in  the  rapids  known  as 
the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Cataracts,  the  first  of  which  forms  a 
very  formidable  obstacle  to  navigation.  Indeed,  the  last 
expedition  has  demonstrated  that  the  difficulties  of  these 
two  cataracts  had  been  underrated ;  and  there  is,  in  truth, 
hardly  a  worse  rapid  on  the  river  between  Assuan  and 
Berber  than  that  of  '  El  Bagier,'  some  eighteen  miles  north 
of  the  Fifth  Cataract.  That  the  steamers  passed  success- 
fully through  these  long  reaches  of  bad  water  reflects  the 
greatest  credit  on  the  English  and  Egyptian  officers  engaged 

^  Reports  on  the  Province  of  Dongola.    Egypt,  No.  3,  1897. 
t  The  above  was  written  previous  to  the  capture  of  Abu  Hamed 
by  the  Egyptian  troops. 
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in  the  work.  Another  most  formidable  obstacle  has  been 
diBCOvered  still  higher  np  the  Nile  in  a  ridge  of  rock  that 
extends  nearly  across  the  river  a  little  below  the  junction  of 
the  Atbara.  At  low  water  this  ridge,  called  by  the  Arabs 
*  TJm  Tinr/  is  said  to  form  a  clear  drop  of  two  or  three  feet, 
and  thus  through  navigation  between  Berber  and  Metemmeh 
during  the  summer  months  is  impossible.  It  may  be  necessary 
ultimately  to  prolong  the  new  railway  a  few  miles  north  of 
Berber  in  order  to  get  beyond  this  obstruction.  The  desert 
railway  to  Abu  Hamed,  constructed  at  an  average  rate  of  more 
than  one  mile  per  diem,  when  one  recalls  the  difficulties  due 
to  climate  and  transport,  and  especially  the  waterless  district 
traversed,  has  been  a  veritable  triumph  of  good  management 
and  persistent  effort,  and  it  is  impossible  to  praise  too 
highly  Lieutenant  Girouard  and  the  Egyptian  Army  Bail- 
way  Corps,  by  whom  the  work  was  carried  through. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  province  of  Dongola  more 
especially  that  we  wish  to  deal.  In  that  portion  of  the  Nile 
Valley  which  contains  the  Second  and  Third  Cataracts,  the 
river  has  forced  itself  a  tortuous  passage  through  a  succession 
of  deep  gorges  and  precipitous  clefts.  Its  course  is  con- 
tinuously bcurred  by  massive  piles  of  granite  and  porphyry, 
through  or  over  which  it  has  succeeded  in  finding  a  channel. 
These  obstructions  form,  during  the  period  of  low  water,  a 
series  of  rapids,  most  of  which  are  impassable  for  boats. 
The  cultivated  area  upon  either  bank  is  limited,  and 
although  probably  at  one  time  of  greater  extent  than  at 
present  could  never,  from  the  physical  formation  of  the 
valley,  have  been  of  any  considerable  importance.  This 
district,  which  comprises  the  old  kingdoms  of  Dar  Sukkot 
and  Dar  Mahass,  has  a  total  length  of  some  236  miles, 
with  a  total  fall  in  the  river  bed  of  264  feet,  or  rather  more 
than  one  foot  per  mile.  The  scenery  of  this  tract  is  wild 
in  the  extreme.  From  Wadi-Halfa  to  Dal,  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  miles,  the  desert  on  either  hand  is  known  to 
the  Arabs  by  the  appropriate  name  of  the  *  Batn-el-Hagar,* 
or  *  Belly  of  Stones,*  and  a  more  grimly  desolate  region  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  and  in 
every  direction,  extends  an  expanse  of  black  rock,  inter- 
spersed with  stretches  of  yellowish-grey  shingle.  Peaks  of 
the  most  fantastic  and  irregular  shapes  stand  up  on  every 
side,  and  the  jagged  blocks  are  piled  one  upon  another  in 
bewildering  confusion.  It  might  almost  be  fancied  that 
the  whole  had  once  been  an  ocean,  which  in  the  height  of 
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its  distarbonce  Iiad  been  suddenlj  petrified  into  rigidity. 
Throngh  tlus  dreary  waste  the  river  has  torn  out  a  path. 
Its  course  can  be  traced,  upon  close  approach,  by  the 
fringe  of  date  palms  which  lines  its  banks.  Wild  as  it  is, 
this  district  is  not  devoid  of  a  peculiar  beantj  of  its  own. 
Its  veiymggedness  and  loneliness,  when  viewed  through  the 
magical  medium  of  the  Nubian  atmosphere,  have  a  certain 
charm,  which  perhaps  affects  the  observer  more  strongly 
than  do  softer  and  more  romantic  scenes*  The  morning 
and  evening  effects  present  a  daily  succession  of  the  most 
enchanting  pictures*  Just  before  the  sun  rises  the  whole 
desert  becomes  tinged  with  a  faint  creamy  pink  or  salmon 
colour,  while  the  distant  peaks  are  flushed  with  the  most 
delicate  rose,  amber^  and  violet  tints  imaginable.  The 
rocks  in  the  foreground  meanwhile  stand  out,  a  series  of 
cold  grey  masses,  their  shadows  being  marked  by  splashes 
of  vivid  brown*  With  evening,  again,  the  beauty  of  the 
colouring  is,  if  anything,  intensified.  For  some  minutes 
after  the  sun  has  disappeared  below  the  horizon  the  bright- 
ness fades  away,  and  the  whole  landscape  becomes  swathed 
in  a  transparent  veil  of  pearly  grey,  which  is  apparently 
the  precursor  of  the  darkness.  Suddenly  a  faint  ray  of 
light  shoots  up  from  the  point  which  marks  the  path  of  the 
departed  sun.  This  is  speedily  followed  by  many  similar 
heralds  of  the  coming  transformation.  The  colours  gradu- 
ally deepen  and  grow  brighter,  until  the  whole  western  sky 
is  enFcloped  in  a  sheet  of  the  most  brilliant  flame.  Orange 
merges  into  crimson,  crimson  into  rose,  which  again  dis- 
solves into  luminous  gradations  of  purple,  violet  and  blue. 
Directly  overhead  a  shade  of  exquisite  pale  green  marks 
the  limits  of  the  illumination.  Through  all  these  tints 
there  glows  a  wondrous  metallic  lustre,  which  is  quite  inde- 
scribable, and  to  which  no  artist  could  ever,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  do  justice. 

The  Nile  scenery  in  Sukkot  and  Mahass  recalls  portions 
of  the  Bhine  Valley.  The  resemblance  is  heightened  by  the 
remains  of  the  old  fortresses  which  crown  many  of  the 
crags.  These,  with  their  bastions  and  castellated  towers, 
might  well  be  mistaken  for  the  ruins  of  Bolandseck  or 
Drachenfels.  The  view  looking  up  and  down  the  river 
from  Dulgo  is  one  of  extreme  beauty.  On  the  west  bank 
a  dark  green  belt  of  trees  slopes  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  in  the  background  extends  a  range  of  picturesquely 
shaped  hiUs.    These  at  sunset  are  bathed  in  a  golden  haze, 
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which  softens  their  hard  outlines  and  veils  their  barrenness. 
A  richly  wooded  island  adds  to  the  picture,  and,  were  it 
not  for  the  '  shadowed  livery '  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
never-ending  plague  of  flies,  one  might  easily  for  the 
moment  imagine  oneself  in  Europe.  Keddain,  again,  with 
its  isolated  hills  guarding,  one  on  either  bank,  the  black 
mass  of  the  Khaibar  Cataract;  Kosheh,  with  its  noble 
stretch  of  river  and  pyramidical  rock;  Firket,  with  its 
striking  cliff  standing  sentinel  over  the  scene  of  last  year's 
battle ;  Abri,  with  its  sloping  pebbly  beach,  christened  by 
the  English  officers  the  ^  Brighton  of  the  Sudan,'  may  one 
and  all  be  instanced  as  beautiful  spots  which  impress  them- 
selves vividly  upon  the  memory.  Even  the  scenery  of  the 
Dal  rapid,  which  marks  the  head  of  the  Second  Cataract, 
possesses  a  savage  wildness  which  almost  amounts  to 
beauty.  The  river  here  rushes  between  rocky  islands,  some 
of  them  of  considerable  extent,  and  containing  the  remains 
of  once  important  fortresses.  These  islands,  long  unin- 
habited, are  now  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  acacia  and 
tamarisk  trees,  the  brilliant  green  of  which  makes  a 
perfect  contrast  with  the  glistening  black  of  the  rocks  and 
the  opal  tints  of  the  water.  The  east  bank  is  flanked  by  a 
line  of  frowning  cliffs,  while  to  the  west  stretches  the 
Libyan  Desert.  A  writer*  has  well  described  this  place  as 
follows : — 

'  All  the  refuse  odds  and  ends  of  creation,  the  pieces  left  after  the 
rocks  and  mountains  of  the  rest  of  the  world  were  fashioned,  have  been 
thrown  out  together  here.  A  sea  of  black  stone  mounds,  out  of  which 
rise  occasional  mounds  of  still  blacker  stone,  and  long  chains  of  rugged 
peaks.' 

Cultivation  in  this  region  is  at  present  practically  non- 
existent. What  little  the  Turk  left  disappeared  with  the 
advent  of  the  Dendsh  Emir  Wad-el-Nejumi  in  1889.  The 
latter  in  marching  northwards  forced  the  entire  population 
of  Mahass  and  Sukkot  to  accompany  him,  at  the  same  time 
seizing  their  cattle,  destroying  their  sakiehs,  and  cutting 
down  their  palm  trees.  The  tract  to  this  day  bears  silent 
witness  to  the  destruction  which  he  wrought ;  the  popula- 
tion has  never  returned,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  centres,  the  river  banks  are  practically  deserted.  Previous 
to  the  year  1820  these  two  districts  must  have  been  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  if  an  anonymous  American  writer  who 

♦  Bayard  Taylor. 
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accompanied  Ismail  Pasha's  expedition  is  to  be  credited.* 
He  waxes  enthusiastic  aboat  the  fertility  and  prosperity  of 
these  places,  more  especially  as  regards  Sokkot.  He 
describes  the  fertile  islands,  the  succession  of  Tillages,  the 
teeming  population,  and  the  thick  groves  of  trees.  Finally 
he  says : — 

'  The  country  bordering  the  river  is  a  beautiful  plain :  as  &r  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  as  fertile  as  land  can  be,  and  covered  with  a  great 
varietj  of  trees,  plants,  and  fields  of  com,  comparable  to  which  in 
point  of  luxurious  fertility  Egypt  itself  cannot  show.  The  whole 
country  is  absolutely  overwhelmed  with  the  products  of  the  very  rich 
soil  of  which  it  consists.* 

It  is  difficult  to  associate  this  description  with  the  region 
as  it  is  at  present,  and  to  understand  where  or  how  ^  beautiful 
'  plains '  could  lie  in  the  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the 
cliffs  and  the  desert.  Making  due  allowance,  however,  for 
exaggeration  in  these  statements,  they  would  certainly  seem 
to  show  that  previous  to  the  Turkish  occupation  these  two 
districts  enjoyed  considerable  prosperity.  The  tyranny  and 
oppression  of  Mohammed  Bey  and  his  successors  speedily 
brought  about  their  inevitable  result,  and  travellers  visiting 
the  country  some  thirty  years  later  record  a  very  different 
state  of  things  to  the  above. 

The  southern  portions  of  the  Dongola  Province,  lying 
between  Hannek  and  Merawi,  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles, 
differ  largely  from  those  just  described.  The  desert  on 
either  side  of  the  river  is  undulating  and  comparatively  low. 
A  band  of  cultivation  more  or  less  continuous  is  met  with  on 
both  banks.  Palm  trees  are  abundant  along  the  line  of  the 
Nile,  and  in  many  places  luxuriant  growths  of  trees  skirt 
the  edge  of  the  water.  The  slope  of  the  river  and  country 
is  gradual,  being  under  five  inches  per  mile,  or  less  by  one- 
faaUt  than  that  ruling  in  the  cataract  region.  The  east 
bank  of  the  Nile  is  here  bounded  by  the  Nubian  Desert,  or 
*Atmnr,'  i.e.  without  water,  which,  extending  in  an  un- 
broken sheet  to  the  ridges  bordering  the  Red  Sea,  is 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Arabs  of  the  Bisharin  and  Ababda 
tribes.  On  the  west  bank  is  the  so-called  Libyan  Desert, 
but  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Dongola  Province  the 
general  level  is  broken  by  several  large  *  wadis  '  or  valleys. 
For  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  province,  i.e.  from  Hannek 
to  Debba,  the  great  depression  known  by  the  name  of  the 

*  A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Sennaar  and  Dongola.  Cairo, 
1822. 
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Wadi-el-Eab  runs  parallel  to  the  river  for  some  130  miles. 
It  contains  a  line  of  eight  to  ten  oases,  and  wells  are  fairlj 
nnmerons.  It  is,  as  its  name  implies,  the  home  of  the 
Eababish  tribe  of  Arabs,  who  congregate  ronnd  the  wells 
and  nse  it  for  pasturing  their  flocks.  As  the  southern  end 
of  this  vallej  is  within  the  limits  of  the  rainj  zone,  good 
grazing  ground  is  to  be  found  during  certain  seasons  of  the 
jear.  A  ridge  separates  this  wadi  from  the  Nile,  the 
intervening  desert  rising  from  the  latter  for  a  considerable 
distance,  and  afterwards  sloping  down  to  the  vallej  in  a 
succession  of  terraces.  The  lowest  portions  of  the  Wadi- 
el-Kab  must  be  considerablj  below  the  level  of  the  river 
when  in  flood.  Although  the  depression  is  continuous, 
sundry  rocky  bars  traverse  it  at  different  points  of  its 
length.  South  of  Debba  the  Bayuda  Desert,  in  area  many 
thousands  of  square  miles,  fills  up  the  whole  space  bounded 
by  that  great  bend  of  the  river  upon  which  are  situated 
Omdurman,  Shendy,  Berber,  Abu  Hamed,  Merawi,  and 
Debba.  It  is  traversed  by  numerous  wadis,  forming  the 
chief  caravan  routes,  and  along  which  wells  are  found  at 
intervals.  The  Wadi-Abu-Dom  stretches  like  a  chord  from 
Metemmeh  to  Korti,  the  Nile  itself  forming  the  arc.  This 
line,  and  the  wells  of  Jakdul  and  Abu  Klea,  will  always  be 
associated  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  with  the  memorable 
march  made  by  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  and  the  desert  column 
in  1884.  The  Wadi-Mukattam  commences  some  sixty  miles 
west  of  Omdurman,  joining  the  Nile  at  Debba,  and  is 
the  main  route  followed  by  caravans  between  the  Nile  and 
El  Obeid,  the  capital  of  Eordofan.  As  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Bayuda  Desert  lies  within  the  area  visited  by  the  annual 
rains,  and  as  all  parts  of  it  are  subject  at  times  to  heavy 
storms,  much  of  its  surface  is  covered  with  scrub  and  low 
trees.  The  principal  tribes  inhabiting  it  are  the  Eababish, 
Hawawir,  Sowarab,  and  Hassaniyeh,  while  the  Jaalin  are 
settled  upon  the  river  banks  adjacent.  Above  Merawi  the 
aspect  of  the  country  changes  rapidly,  the  Nile  running  for 
some  eighty  miles  tiirough  a  rocky  wilderness  very  similar 
in  appearance  and  sterility  to  the  Batn-el-Hagar,  and  here 
the  dangerous  rapids  known  as  the  Fourth  Cataract  are 
met  with.  From  Abu  Hamed  to  Berber  the  desert  is  again 
comparatively  flat,  but  the  navigation  of  the  river  is  extremely 
difficult.  The  rapids  of  the  Fifth  Cataract  occur  in  this 
reach,  and  form  even  in  flood  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the 
passage  of  boats.  A  few  miles  south  of  Berber  the  Atbara 
Biver  joins  the  Nile,  the  angle  between  the  two  channels 
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forming  what  wa4si  once  known  as  the  ^  Island  of  Meroe/  and 
here  the  famous  ruins  of  Saba  or  Meroe  are  to  be  found. 
Between  the  Atbara  and  Khartum  no  special  difiiculties  to 
navigation  are  encountered,  and  the  country  is  generaUy 
open.  The  Sixth  Cataract,  although  not  formidable  in  itseli, 
might  with  little  trouble  be  rendered  nearly  impregnable  were 
the  heights  of  the  narrow  gorge  through  which  the  river  here 
passes  to  be  fortified. 

But  to  return  to  the  Province  of  Dongola.  In  ascending 
the  river  from  Haunek  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  curious 
defences  of  the  little  village  of  Hafir  on  the  western  bank, 
the  scene  of  the  action  between  the  Dervishes  and  the 
Egyptian  gunboats.  A  wide  plain,  rising  gradually  as  it  re- 
cces from  the  river,  stretches  away  westward.  Upon  the 
high  ground,  well  out  of  the  range  of  the  Egyptian  guns, 
was  massed  the  Dervish  army.  The  severe  fire  which  saluted 
the  steamers  was  produced  from  a  few  small  trenches  parallel 
to  the  river,  and  not  far  from  the  water's  edge.  These  were 
little  more  than  two  feet  in  depth  by  some  eight  feet  in 
width.  The  only  protection  to  the  riflemen  was  afforded  by 
a  small  parapet,  about  two  feet  six  inches  in  height,  raised 
in  front  of  each  trench.  These  parapets  were  pierced  with 
rude  loopholes,  by  means  of  which  the  fire  was  directed.  The 
guns  were  located  in  two  small  forts ;  but  in  each  instance 
the  safety  of  the  occupants  was  entirely  due  to  their  invisi* 
bility  from  the  steamers.  A  few  miles  south  of  Hafir  the 
island  of  Argo,  twenty  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  two  miles,  is  approached.  This  was  once  an  independent 
kingdom,  and  possessed  a  royal  family  of  its  own,  whose 
descendants  exist  to  this  day.*  It  must  at  one  time  have 
been  extremely  fertile,  as  traces  of  extensive  cultivation  and 
numerous  remains  of  villages  and  wells  are  still  visible.  At 
the  present  moment  the  interior  is  entirely  waste,  and  it  is 
only  on  the  lands  bordering  the  river  that  any  crop  is  raised. 
The  line  of  an  old  canal,  now  choked  with  sand-drift,  is  easily 
followed.  Argo  also  contains  the  ruins  of  what  must  once 
have  been  a  l^rge  temple.  This  tract,  if  seriously  taken  in 
hand,  might  be  restored  to  its  former  fertility  with  com- 
paratively small  difKculty. 

The  village  of  New  Dongola  (El-Ordeh),  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  river,  is  surrounded  by  a  large  and  shallow  depression 
which  is  connected  with  the  Nile  at  either  end.  This  in 
flood  time  becomes  a  swamp,  and  must  tend  to  make  the  place 

*  Beports  on  the  Province  of  Do9gola.    Egypt,  No.  8«  1897 
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liable  to  malarious  exhalations.  At  one  time  the  traces  of  a 
fort  and  castle,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  bj  the 
MamlukSy  existed,  but  these  have  now  almost  disappeared. 
The  remains  of  the  earthworks  thrown  up  bjMustapha  Yawar, 
the  Mudir  of  Bongola,  during  the  English  expedition  are  still 
visible.  The  town  once  contained  a  large  and  important 
mosque,  but  this  is  now  roofless  and  dismantled,  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  Dervishes,  who  prohibited  worship  in  any 
building  not  erected  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mahdi.  North 
of  the  old  town  lies  the  present  military  station,  the  troops 
all  housed  in  ^  tukuls/  or  straw  huts  plastered  with  mud.  The 
white  ants  are,  however,  so  numerous  and  destructive  that  the 
framings  have  to  be  constantly  renewed.  In  the  military 
storehouse,  the  old  '  Beit-el-Mal,'  is  to  be  seen  an  enor- 
mous heap  of  dried  dates  collected  by  the  Dervishes. 
This  mass,  which  must  contain  many  tons  of  dates,  supplies 
good  fodder  for  the  horses  and  camels  of  the  force.  New 
Dongola  was  at  one  time  the  centre  of  a  considerable 
commerce.  It  owed  its  importance  chiefly  to  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  principal  desert  trade-routes  converge  upon 
the  river  at  this  point.  The  Dervishes,  possibly  because 
of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  site,  did  not  inhabit  Dongola 
itself,  but  constructed  their  village,  or  *  deym,'  on  the  high 
land  in  the  desert  at  some  distance.  This  'deym'  is  a 
fairly  well- constructed  block  of  buildings,  with  wide  streets 
and  houses  built  of  unbumt  bricks.  The  house  of  the 
Emir,  Wad-el-Bishara,  is  a  substantial  and  comfortable 
edifice,  with  large  rooms  and  courtyards,  and  certain  preten- 
sions as  regards  architecture. 

For  some  distance  before  the  town  of  Old  Dongola 
(Dongola  el-Aguz)  is  reached,  the  commanding  bluff  upon 
which  it  is  situated  is  visible  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river. 
Erom  this  place,  which  is  thirty-five  miles  south  of  El- 
Ehandak,  the  province  takes  its  name.  Founded,  according 
to  Slatin,*  by  a  slave  named  Dangal,  who  during  the  early 
Christian  period  rose  to  be  ruler  of  the  district,  the  town  was 
once  the  most  important  centre  of  the  district,  and  was  the 
capital  of  the  Christian  kings  of  Nubia.  It  is  now  in  ruins, 
but  its  remains  show  that  it  must  formerly  have  covered  a 
very  considerable  area.  The  writer  before  quoted,  Abu-Salih, 
the  Armenian,  thus  describes  it : — 

'  Here  is  the  throne  of  the  king.      It  is  a  large  city  on  the  banks  of 

♦  Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Soudan,  by  Rudolf  Slatin  Pasha ;  trans- 
lated by  Lieut-Colonel  Wingat^,  C^ 
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the  blessed  Nile,  and  contains  many  cbnrches  and  large  houses  and 
wide  streets.  The  king's  house  is  lofty,  with  several  domes  made  of 
red  brick,  and  resembles  the  buildings  of  Al-Irak,  and  the  novelty 
was  introduced  by  Raphael,  who  was  King  of  Nubia  in  the  year  892 
of  the  Arabs  (A.D.  1002).'* 

The  remains  of  many  stone  and  brick  houses  are  still 
standing,  and  even  at  the  period  of  the  Mamluk  invasion 
the  place  retained  some  importance.  This  site  should  re- 
pay exploration,  as  being  not  unlikely  to  yield  interesting 
relics  of  the  early  Christian  era.  An  old  canal  took  off 
from  the  river  near  at  hand,  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
it  was  ever  completed.  The  important  military  post  of 
Debba,  the  ^Pselscis'  of  the  Bomans,t  is  established  on  the 
western  branch  of  the  Nile,  nearly  forty  miles  south  of 
Old  Dongola.  Here  the  Bayuda  Desert  commences,  and 
from  here  starts  the  trade-route  to  El  Obeid.  A  fort  has 
been  built,  and  the  camp  is  well  laid  out.  The  station 
should  be  a  healthy  one,  situated  as  it  is  upon  dry  sand 
high  above  the  river,  and  well  placed  as  regards  the  north 
wind.  Debba  forms  one  of  the  line  of  fortified  posts 
which  block  the  advance  of  the  Dervishes  across  the 
Baynda  Desert  from  Omdurman.  Still  ascending  the  river, 
and  passing  the  old  castles  of  Abkar  and  Dufar  on  the  east, 
and  that  of  Hetani  on  the  west  bank,  the  village  of  Ambigol 
is  reached.  This  was  formerly  the  headquarters  of  the 
district  which  bears  its  name,  but  with  the  military  occu- 
pation the  offices  have  been  transferred  to  Korti,  some 
five  miles  further  upstream,  from  which  point  the  desert 
column  started  for  Metemmeh  in  1884.  The  present  camp  is 
constructed  upon  that  formerly  made  use  of  by  the  English 
force,  and  the  f3rt  built  by  the  latter  still  stands.  At 
Tangasi,  some  twenty  miles  upstream  of  Korti,  several 
caravan  routes  strike  the  river,  and  a  market  is  held  bi- 
weekly, largely  attended  by  representatives  of  the  prin- 
cipal Arab  tribes:  Shagiyeh  from  Merawi,  Kababish  and 
Hawawir  from  the  western  desert,  and  even  Jaalin  from 
Metemmeh.  These  last  bring  in  cattle  for  sale,  but  the 
Khalifa  has  of  late  done  his  best  to  stop  the  trade.  South 
of  Korti  the  cultivation  on  the  Nile  banks  improves,  and 
increases  in  width.  Sakiehs  are  numerous,  and  date  palms 
flourish  in  abundance  ;   and  as  Merawi  is  approached  there 

♦  Chronicles  and  Monasteries  of  Egypt,  by  Abu-Salih  ;  translated 
by  B.  Evettf.,  M.A.,  and  A.  Butler,  M.A. 
t  Burckhardt,  *  Travels  in  Nubia,'  1822. 
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is  an  air  of  prosperity  about  the  country  which  is  sadlj 
wanting  in  the  northern  districts.  The  military  frontier 
station  is  actually  situated  at  Abu-Dom,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Nile.  Merawi  itself  stands  on  the  opposite  bank^  close 
to  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Napata.  The  garrison 
here  last  year  was  a  large  one^  comprising  several  infantry 
battalions,  some  squadrons  of  cavalry,  a  mule  battety,  and  the 
famous  camel  corps.  The  lines  were  well  laid  out,  clean,  and 
well  kept,  and  the  parade-ground  can  hardly  be  matched  in 
the  world — a  portion  of  the  great  Bayuda  Desert,  as  flat  as  a 
billiard-table,  with  a  surface  of  hard  clean  sand,  and  of  end* 
less  extent,  it  is  well  suited  for  the  evolutions  of  an  army 
corps.  A  parade  of  the  troops  here  formed  a  sight  that  lingers 
long  in  the  memory  of  those  who  have  been  privileged  to  see 
it.  The  different  types  of  the  men,  the  horses,  the  mules, 
and  the  camels,  all  combined  to  form  a  most  impressive 
picture,  the  uniqueness  of  which  was  heightened  by  the 
background  of  deserb  stretching  like  a  yellow  sheet  to  meet 
the  horizon. 

The  panorama  of  the  river  as  seen  fi*om  the  camp  is  one 
of  great  beauty.  Looking  upstream,  the  solitarv  mass 
of  Jebel  Barkal  (the  Holy  Mountain)  stands  out  m  bold 
relief,  with  its  groups  of  adjacent  pyramids  cutting  the 
sky-line.  A  fringe  of  palms  marks  the  limit  between  shore 
and  water,  and  the  long,  broad  reach  of  stream,  flowing 
past  from  the  distant  hills  which  indicate  the  gates  of  the 
Fourth  Cataract,  completes  a  picture  not  easily  forgotten. 
It  is  true  that  the  Nile  scenery  between  Hannek  and 
Merawi  is  not  marked  by  a  wild  grandeur  such  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  district  of  Mahass  and  Sukkot.  It  possesses, 
nevertheless,  a  very  considerable  charm  of  its  own,  due,  it 
must  be  admitted,  rather  to  the  effects  of  light,  shade,  and 
colour  produced  by  the  clear  atmosphere  and  the  brilliant 
sunlight,  than  to  any  very  striking  features  in  the  outlines 
of  the  landscape.  The  river  throughout  this  whole  length 
glides  along  in  a  broad,  glassy  sheet,  as  if  untroubled  by  any 
knowledge  of  the  difficulties  which  ifc  will  have  to  surmount 
in  its  course  to  the  north.  The  graceful  groups  of  feathery 
palms,  and  the  deep  green  of  the  mimosa  and  tamarisk  trees 
are  mirrored  on  its  surface  with  startling  clearness.  Behind 
lies,  perhaps,  a  pale  green  band  of  young  wheat  or  a  rich 
golden  expanse  of  sand.  The  quaint  shaped  boats  with  their 
dark,  patched  sails,  and  the  delicate  blue  of  the  sky  over- 
head,  add  their  quota  to  an  effect  which  is  in  the  last  deeree 
charming.     Seen  by  the  light  of  the  Ethiopian  moon,  the 
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aspect  of  the  Nile  is  one  of  surpassing  beantj.  Moonlight 
in  Egypt  is  characterised  bj  a  mellow  richness  of  colour 
never  to  be  seen  in  colder  climes.  This  most,  however, 
yield  in  radiance  to  the  effect  prodaced  on  a  night  in  Nubia 
when  the  moon  is  at  the  full.  A  flood  of  yellow  light  fills 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  desert  reflects  a  warm  glow  which 
contrasts  vividly  with  the  indigo-blue  of  the  sky.  The  air 
is  balmy  and  dry,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  monotonous, 
but  not  altogether  unmusical,  drone  of  the  sakiehs,  a  perfect 
stillness  reigns.  Amidst  such  surroimdings,  it  does  not 
require  any  great  stretoh  of  the  imagination  to  fancy  one- 
se^  in  an  enchanted  land. 

The  climate  of  the  Dougola  Province  varies  to  an  extreme 
degree  with  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  In  the  winter 
— i.e.,  from  November  to  March — ^it  is  as  a  rule  cool  and 
temperate.  The  middle  of  the  day  is  warm,  but  the  nighto 
are  often  excessivdy  cold.  North  and  north-east  winds 
prevail  throughout  the  year,  but  in  spring-time  the  ^  kham« 
*'  sin,'  or  southerly  winds,  blow  at  not  infrequent  intervals, 
bringing  in  their  train  heat,  and  clouds  of  dust.  From  April 
to  October,  the  heat  is  intense,  but  even  during  this  period 
the  range  of  temperature  is  very  great,  40"^  F.  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  being  not  uncommon.  In  the  early  summer 
months  dust  storms  are  prevalent,  and  frequently  last  through- 
out the  entire  night.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  climate  that 
the  wind  often  geto  up  at  sunset,  and  blows  harder  during 
the  night  than  in  the  day-time.  The  atmosphere,  except  in 
those  latitudes  lying  within  the  influence  of  the  tropical  rains, 
is  extraordinarily  dty.  Even  in  the  winter  months  the  skin 
of  the  face  and  Ups  cracks,  and  the  hair  becomes  brittle.  The 
<  kharif,'  or  rainy  season,  begins  as  a  rule  early  in  June,  and 
laste  from  fourteen  to  twenty  days.  In  the  present  year  rain 
fell  around  Merawi  during  the  latter  half  of  May,  but  this 
was  exceptional.  Merawi  and  Eorti  may  be  considered  as 
being  within  the  limits  of  the  rain  area,  and  even  as  far 
north  as  New  Dongola  heavy  showers  and  thunderstorms  at 
times  occur.  Regular  and  continuous  rainfall  is  not,  how- 
ever, met  with  much  to  the  north  of  Shendy,  or  the  17th 
degree  of  latitude.  Upon  the  whole  the  climate  is  a  healthy 
one,  although  the  variations  are  trying,  and  Europeans  suffer 
consequently  from  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  disorder  of  the 
stomach. 

As  regards  population,  area  of  land  under  cultivation,  and 
wealth  of  every  kind,  the  country  has  suffered  terribly  from 
the  Dervish  conquest.    A  popuUtion  of  76,000  in  1883  is 
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now  reckoned  at  56,000,  of  whom  tho  great  majority  are 
Women,  and  amongst  the  males  old  men  and  boys  pre- 
dominate. In  the  same-  period  100,000  acres  of  cnltiyation 
have  been  reduced  to  25,000.  On  the  different  islands  con- 
siderable areas  exist  which  might  be  cultivated  were  popula- 
tion and  cattle  available.  The  agricultural  year  is  divided 
into  two  periods,  known  by  the  names  of  *  Nili  *  and  *  Shitwi.* 
In  the  first  are  sown  all  crops  dependent  upon  the  flood 
water  for  irrigation  ;  in  the  second,  those  which  are  watered 
artificially  when  the  river  is  low.  The  *  Nili  *  crops,  which 
are  put  into  the  ground  during  July  and  August,  are  chiefly 
maize,  millet,  Indian  corn,  cotton,  bamia,  dukhan  {PenciUaria 
8picata)f  sesame,  and  a  kind  of  haricot  bean  called  *  kish- 

*  ringig,*  or  lubia.*  The  *  Shitwi '  crops,  sown  in  December, 
are  principally  wheat,  beans,  and  barley.  The  harvesting 
of  the  principal  flood  crops  takes  place  in  the  months  of 
December  and  January,  and  that  of  the  winter  crops  in 
April  and  May.  Maize  and  dukhan  cover  the  largest  area, 
and  constitute  the  staple  food  of  the  inhabitants.  Cotton  is 
only  grown  in  small  quantities,  and  is  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  a  common  cloth  made  in  Dongola,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  *  tamur.*  t  Lubia  is  used  for  feeding  cattle, 
and  sesame  is  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the 
oil,  with  which  the  Nubians  delight  to  anoint  their  persons. 
All  agricultural  methods  are  primitive  to  a  degree.  No 
ploughs  are  used,  but  the  ground  is  prepared  for  the  seed 
with  a  small  hoe,   called  *turia.*    A  forked  stick,  called 

*  shilluka,'  having  one  prong  much  shorter  than  the  other, 
is  used  for  sowing.  The  Dongalawi  is  a  poor  cultivator. 
Previous  to  the  rebellion  the  land  was  cultivated  by  black 
slaves,  most  of  them  *  Shilluks '  and  '  Dinkas  *  from  the 
White  Nile.  The  Khalifa  seized  the  greater  portion  of  these 
negioes  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  his  ^  Jehadia,'  or  black 
bodyguard.  The  people  were  consequently  obliged  to  till  the 
Soil  themselves,  with  the  result  that  both  the  area  and  the 
yield  were  considerably  diminished.  As  in  Egypt,  irrigation 
is  effected  by  means  of  *sakiehs  *  (waterwheels)  turned  by  oxen, 
and  by  '  shadufs,*  or  poles  balanced  upon  an  upright  timber 
a,ud  weighted  at  one  end ;  a  basket  which  lifts  the  water  forms 
the  counterpoise.  The  height  to  which  the  water  has  to  be 
raised  on  to  the  land  is,  at  the  maximum,  about  18  feet.| 


•  Report  by  Chitty  Bey,  of  the  Finance  Ministry.     Cairo,  1897. 
t  Ibid. 
:  -  J  Reports  on  the  Province  of  Dongo!a.    Egypt,  No.  3,  1897, 
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Before  the  evocaation  of  the  Sudan  in  1885  there  were 
6,451  sakiehs  in  the  province,  while  the  latest  returns  give 
the  total  figure  as  only  1,600.*  Several  hundreds  have  been 
repaired  since  the  reoccupation  of  the  district,  but  want  of 
cattle  with  which  to  work  them  must  for  a  long  time  to 
come  prevent  further  increase  upon  any  considerable  scale. 
Taxation  was  formerly  levied  upon  the  sakiehs  and  shadufs, 
each  of  which  was  supposed  to  irrigate  a  certain  fixed  area. 
There  were  several  categories  of  waterwheels,  the  rates 
applied  bearing  relation  to  their  position  with  regard  to  the 
foreshore  of  the  river.  These  rates  of  taxation  were  high, 
amounting  in  some  classes  to  as  much  as  five  Egyptian 
pounds  per  sakieh. 

The  date  palm  has  always  played  an  important  part,  both 
as  regards  the  revenue  and  the  food  supply  of  the  Dongola 
province.  In  1882  there  were  some  000,000  fruit-bearing 
trees  in  the  province,  paying  an  annual  tax  of  two  piastres 
Egyptian  (about  5d.  in  EngUsh  money)  per  tree.  Many  of 
these  were  destroyed  and  burnt  by  the  Dervishes,  and  the 
total  number  now  existing  is  only  376,000.t  The  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  totally  neglected  these  trees  for  years. 
Nowhere  have  they  troubled  themselves  to  prune  the  super* 
fluous  shoots,  an  operation  which  is  indispensable  if  the 
maximum  yield  is  to  be  obtained.  Some  of  the  Dongola 
dates  are  highly  prized,  and  at  one  time  there  was  a  con- 
siderable export  trade.  The  Fourth  Cataract  would  appear 
to  be  the  southerly  limit  of  the  date  palm  as  a  fruit-bearing 
tree.  It  grows  in  considerable  quantities  on  the  Nile  banks 
as  far  even  as  E^hartum,  but  it  never  produces  fruit  south 
of  the  Merawi  district.  There  would  seem,  consequently,  to 
be  considerable  possibilities  of  trade  between  the  Dongola 
Province  and  those  localities  in  which  this  favourite  article 
of  food  cannot  be  produced. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Dongola  Province  belong  for  the 
most  part  to  that  strange  race  known  by  the  name  of  the 
3arabra,  or  Berberi.  These  occupy  the  Nile  Valley  from 
Assuan  to  Debba,  although  south  of  Hannek  there  is  a 
considerable  infusion  of  Arab  blood  in  their  veins,  and  they 
call  themselves  Danagla,  or  Dongalawi.  The  purest  types 
are  perhaps  to  be  met  with  between  Assuan  and  Eorosko^ 
and  in  the  districts  of  Sukkot  and  Mahass.  The  origin  of  the 
Barabra,  or  true  Nubian,  race  has  formed  the  subject  of 

♦  Reports  on  the  Province  of  Dongola.    Egypt,  No.  8,  1897. 
t  Ibid. 
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xnach  speculation.  These  people  resemble  neither  the  Arab, 
the  negro,  nor  the  Egyptian,  and  are  undoubtedly  a  race 
apart,  with  a  physiognomy  and  language  entirely  their  own. 
Lepsius  and  Bayard  Taylor  considered  them  to  be  an  offshoot 
of  the  great  Caucasian  race.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
Nubians  are  of  the  same  stock  as  the  '  Berberi '  of  Northern 
Africa,  a  term  applied  to  the  Towaregs  and  the  Kabyles  of 
Mount  Atlas.  The  language,  colour,  and  type  of  these 
latter,  however,  differ  entirely  from  those  of  the  Nubians, 
and  the  grounds  upon  which  this  theory  has  been  advanced 
would  appear  to  be  extremely  slight.*  Others,  again,  con- 
sider the  name  Barabra  to  be  merely  a  corruption  of  the 
Greek  word  *  Barbaroi.'  f  However  this  may  be,  the  fact 
remains  that  they  are  to  this  day  a  people  totally  distinct  in 
characteristics  and  in  language  from  any  other  known  in  the 
world,  and  that,  as  the  existing  monuments  amply  testify, 
they  have  preserved  the  cast  of  features,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  style  of  dress,  which  distinguished  their  prede- 
cessors in  this  region  some  four  thousand  years  ago.  In 
colour  the  Barabra  vary  very  considerably.  To  the  north 
the  general  flesh-tints  are  olive,  but  in  advancing  south  they 
deepen,  and  skins  of  ebony  black  may  often  be  seen. 
Although  hardly  realising  the  epithet  applied  to  them  by 
Herodotus — ^the  tallest  and  the  handsomest  of  all  men' — 
their  features  are  fairly  regular,  and  many  of  the  men  are 
decidedly  good-looking.  They  are  well-proportioned,  of 
middle  height,  and  slight  build.  The  hair  is  often  slightly 
crisped,  but  not  at  all  woolly,  and  bears  no  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  negro.  North  of  Hannek,  where,  as  has  been 
said,  the  purest  specimens  of  the  race  are  to  be  found,  the 
men  are,  as  a  rule,  beardless,  and  the  hair  on  the  face  is 
limited  to  a  small  growth  on  the  upper  lip  and  under  the 
chin.  They  seem  to  have  in  great  measure  lost  the  charac- 
teristics which  they  must  have  possessed  when  the  Bomans 
constituted  them  the  guardians  of  the  frontier,  as  they  are 
not  now  credited  with  a  large  allowance  of  personal  bravery. 
They^  offered  no  resistance  either  to  the  Turks  or  to  the 
Dervishes,  and  are  never  called  upon  for  service  with  the 
Egyptian  army,  j:  Large  numbersof  die  men  emigrate  annually 

*  De8criptioQ  de  TEgypte  pendant  I'exp^dition  de  Parm^e  francais^ 
1823. 

t  Elis^e  Reclus, '  Nouvelle  G^graphie  Universelle,'  1884. 

t  It  is  poBfdble  that  their  exemption  fnmi  conscription  is  not  so 
much  due  to  their  lack  of  personal  courage  as  to  an  order  iasned  by 
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to  Cairo^  and  become  domestic  servants.  From  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kalabsha  nearly  all  the  sjces  (grooms)  in  Egypt  are 
recruited.  Their  intelligence  is  above  the  average,  and  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  Egyptian  fellahin.  South  of  the 
Third  Cataract  the  effect  of  the  Arab  blood  is  very  evident, 
both  in  the  language  and  the  disposition  of  these  people. 
YHiereas  the  northern  Nubian  is  comparatively  temperate 
and  extremely  jealous  of  the  chastity  of  his  womaokind^  the 
Dongalawi  is  much  addicted  to  the  consumption  of  sirong 
liquors,  and  his  ideas  of  morality  are  extremely  lax.  The 
Dervishes  entirely  prohibited  smoking  or  the  use  of  alcohol, 
and  at  ihe  same  time  forbade  the  people  from  indulging  in 
the  dances  of  which  they  have  always  been  so  fond.  Since 
the  reoccupation  of  the  province  a  very  large  demand  has 
sprung  up  for  tobacco ;  and  although  to  a  certain  extent  the 
art  of  dancing  has  suffered  from  the  period  of  forced  absten- 
tion, the  villagers  are  returning  to  their  dearly  loved  amuse- 
ment, and  at  every  gathering  the  older  women  may  be  seen 
teaching  the  younger  ones  how  to  posture  and  step.  Many 
of  the  Barabra  scar  their  faces  with  two  or  three  parallel 
seams,  produced  by  means  of  a  knife  or  a  razor.  These 
cuts  differ  from  the  marks  which  distinguish  the  Shagiyeh 
and  Jaalin,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  horizontal,  but  slope 
downwards  from  the  cheekbones,  and  indeed  some  are  almost 
vertical.  The  practice,  although  common,  is  not  a  universal 
one.  In  religion  the  Barabra  are  Mohammedans  of  the 
Maliki  sect.  The  northern  Nubian  is  inclined  to  be 
fanatical,  whereas  the  Dongalawi  is  an  easy-going  and 
rather  lax  follower  of  the  Prophet.  They  all,  however, 
reverence  their  *fikis,*  or  priests,  to  an  extreme  degree. 
The  Khalifa  forbade  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  asserting 
that  a  visit  to  the  Mahdi's  tomb  at  Omdurman  was  not  only 
a  sufScient,  but  a  better,  guarantee  of  salvation  than  the 
former. 

Between  Assuan  and  Wadi-Halfa  the  usual  dress  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  the  •  galabiyeh,*  a  blue  cotton  blouse  similar 
to  that  used  universally  by  the  Egyptian  peasant.    When 

Mehemet  All,  and  never  since  repealed.  When  invadlDg  Syria  his 
Nubian  regiments  suffered  greatly  from  the  cold,  and  are  reputed  to 
have  broken  up  the  stocks  of  their  muskets  for  firewood.  The 
Viceroy,  furious  at  this  conduct,  gave  orders  that  they  should  be 
disbanded,  and  never  again  called  out  to  serve  as  soldiers.  The 
Berberin  servants  during  the  late  expedition  showed  no  disinolination 
lo  follow  their  Englidi  masters  imder  fire. 
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working  in  the  fields  the  clothing  of  the  men  consists 
merely  of  a  rag  round  the  loins,  and  even  this  is  sometimes 
dispensed  with.  A  white  skull-cap,  known  as  the  *  takjia,' 
is  the  usual  head-dress  all  over  Nubia^  and  round  it  are 
twisted  sundry  folds  of  linen  forming  a  turban,  the  size  and 
material  of  which  denote  the  means  of  the  wearer.  In 
Dongola  proper  the  peasants  also  wear  the  galabiyeh,  but 
the  colour  is  more  often  grey  or  dirty  white.  The  headmen 
or  sheikhs,  on  gala  occasions,  clothe  themselves  in  long, 
flowing  white  garments,  with  very  loose  and  baggy  trousers, 
and  on  their  feet  they  wear  leather  slippers,  or  long  riding* 
boots  of  soft  leather  if  they  can  afford  them.  A  thick  white 
turban  completes  their  costume.  The  dress  of  the  women 
consists  of  a  cotton  garment  folded  several  times  round  the 
body,  leaving,  as  a  rule,  the  right  arm  and  shoulder  uncovered 
In  addition  they  carry  a  long  sheet,  or  wrapper,  which  covers 
the  head,  and  which  can,  when  necessary,  be  used  to  hide 
the  face.  They  rarely  veil,  and  in  the  southern  portions  of 
the  province  never  do  so.  To  the  north,  where  the  men  are 
more  fanatical,  the  mouth  is  sometimes  covered  in  the 
presence  of  a  stranger  or  a  European.  The  women  dress 
the  hair  very  similarly  to  the  style  depicted  on  the  old 
sculptures,  with  straight  bands  on  the  forehead  and  a  mass 
of  braids  at  the  back  and  sides  of  the  head.  These  they  are 
fond  of  decorating  with  common  glass  beads  and  shells.  The 
men  as  a  rule  shave  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  both  sexes 
saturate  the  hair  and  anoint  their  bodies  with  sesame  oil 
or  melted  fat.  Earrings  are  commonly  worn  by  both  sexes, 
and  the  women  wear  large  copper  or  silver  anklets,  and 
rudely  marked  ivory  armlets  from  Kordofan.  Charms  and 
amulets  containing  sacred  writing  are  much  worn,  and  a 
rosary  of  wooden  beads  is  very  frequently  seen.  During  the 
period  when  the  Dervishes  held  the  province  every  man 
within  the  limits  of  the  Khalifa's  authority  was  forced  to 
wear  the  *  jibba,*  or  patched  coat.  This  consists  of  a  short- 
sleeved  white  smock-frock,  made  of  a  strong  but  coarse 
cotton  cloth.  Upon  it  are  stitched  various  rectangular 
patches  of  different  colours.  These  are,  as  a  rule,  black  and 
blue,  but  are  also  occasionally  red  and  brown.  The  neck, 
sleeves,  and  edge  of  the  skirt  are  bound  with  leather,  and  a 
slit  is  left  in  the  coat  to  permit  of  the  sword-belt  passing 
through  it.  The  *jibba'  is  a  garment  of  very  ancient 
origin,  and  dates  from  the  days  of  the  Prophet.  The 
patches  are  supposed  to  indicate  that  the  wearer  has  no 
regard  for  worldly  goods,  but  is  content  to  assume  the  garb 
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of  the  poor.  On  the  evacuation  of  the  province  by  the 
Derrishes  the  people  immediately  discarded  the  ^jibba/ 
and  returned  to  their  former  style  of  dress.  The  Donga* 
lawi  peasant  rarely  carries  any  arms  beyond  the  '  nabut/  a 
long  wooden  pole  shod  with  iron,  not  unlike  the  old-English 
qoarter-staff.  The  wealfchier  people^  and  those  obliged  to 
travel  in  the  desert,  carry  a  two-handed  sword  with  a  cross- 
handle,  the  shape  of  which  has  evidently  been  handed 
down  from  the  days  of  the  Crusades.  The  blade  is  per- 
fectly straight.  Many  of  these  swords  bear  Arabic  inscrip- 
tions, and  some  of  those  in  use  must  be  of  great  age.  The 
handle  consists  of  a  steel  crossbar,  with  a  wooden  hilt 
tipped  with  bone  or  ivory.  The  sword  and  the  broad-bladed 
spear  were  the  universal  weapons  of  the  Sudan  previous  to 
the  introduction  of  fire-arms.  The  chief  food  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  bread  made  from  maize  or  ^dukhan,'  and  their 
fikvourite  drink  is  'merissa,'  or  'bouza,^  made  from  the 
*  dhurra'  bread.*  This  latter,  which  is  strongly  leavened, 
is  broken  into  small  pieces,  mixed  with  water,  and  kept  for 
some  hours  over  a  slow  fire.  More  water  is  then  added,  and 
the  wliole  is  left  to  ferment  for  about  forty -eight  hours.  In 
colour  it  resembles  muddy  beer.  Burckhai^t  states  that 
there  are  several  varieties  of  this  decoction,  classed  according 
to  the  degree  of  fermentation.  The  strongest  is  known  by 
the  name  of  ^  um-bulbul,'  or  mother  of  nightingales,  and  is 
so  called  because  it  causes  the  drunkard  to  sing.f  Another 
liquor  is  prepared  from  the  fermented  juice  of  the  date. 

The  Nubian  language  diflfers  from  any  other  known,  and 
at  the  present  time  it  apparently  possesses  no  written 
character.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  tablets  dis- 
covered by  Lepsius  at  Jebel  Barkal,  which  are  written  in 
what  has  been  called  the  Meruitic  character  and  are  as  yet 
undecipherable^  may  eventually  throw  some  light  on  this 
question,  and  may  even  prove  to  be  the  old  Nubian  writing. 
There  are  three  dialects  of  the  spoken  language  and  into 
that  spoken  in  the  most  southern  part  of  the  province  many 
Arabic  words  have  crept.  Beinisch,  the  great  Authority 
upon  North-Eastem  African  languages,  writing  in  1878,  con- 
sidered that  there  was  yet  a  fourth  variety  of  dialect.  The 
Barabra  language  in  no  way  resembles  Arabic,  being  much 
softer  and  containing  few,  if  any,  gutturals.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  mention  that  the  syces  and  Berberin  servants  who 


*  Dhurra,  i.e.  maize. 

t  Purckhardt, '  Travels  in  Nubia^'  18^2. 
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accompanied  the  late  expedition,  and  whose  birthi^ace  was 
north  of  Korosko,  found  themselves  on  arriyal  at  Dongola 
able  to  speak  the  dialect  of  that  place  with  ease,  whereas 
the  J  could  with  difficulty  make  themselves  understood  in  the 
intervening  districts.  The  probable  reason  for  this  is,  that 
the  old  direct  route  between  Northern  Nubia  and  Dongola 
lay  through  the  desert,  the  mountainous  and  inaccessible 
regions  of  Sukkot  and  Mahass  being  left  far  to  the 
westward.  This  would  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
inhabitants  of  these  two  districts  have  preserved  not  only 
their  language,  but  their  type,  in  a  purer  form  than  exists 
in  those  places  more  frequently  visited  by  the  Arab  and 
Egyptian  traders.  Between  Korosko  and  Ibrim  lies  a  short 
length  of  river  where  Arabic  is  chiefly  spoken,  the  Ababda 
Arabs,  who  held  the  trading  route  to  Abu  Hamed,  having 
established  themselves  there.  Steindorff  (Baedeker)  con- 
siders the  Nubian  tongue  ^  as  belonging  to  a  special  group 
^  of  African  languages,  such  as  the  Fulba  of  West  Africa, 

•  Nyam  Nyam  of  North  Central  Africa,  Puni  of  the  Blue 

*  Nile,  and  Masai  of  East  Africa.' 

At  or  near  Debba  the  Barabra  race  ceases,  and  the 
Shagiyeh  takes  its  place,  occupying  both  sides  of  the  river 
as  far  south  as  £irbekan.*  This  was  once  a  warlike  and 
powerful  tribe,  and  was  the  only  one  which  offered  any 
serious  resistance  to  the  Mamluks,  and  to  the  troops  of 
Mehemet  Ali  in  1820.  The  latter,  however,  broke  their 
power,  and  they  have  since  degenerated  sadly,  becoming 
during  the  Turkish  occupation  Uttle  better  than  a  horde 
of  lawless  robbers,  infesting  the  country  and  taking  toll 
fr^m  the  more  peaceable  inhabitants.  The  Shagiyeh  are 
of  pure  Arab  descent,  and  in  feature  still  resemble  the 
Arabs  of  the  Hedjaz.  Owing  to  the  introduction  of  black 
slaves  into  their  harems  their  blood  is  now  considerably 
mixed.  They  ai*e  tall  and  well-proportioned,  dark  in  com- 
plexion, and  in  no  way  resembling  the  Danagla.  The  males 
brand  themselves  with  three  horizontal  gashes  upon  each 
cheek.  The  Shagiyeh  and  Jaalin  claim  a  common  origin, 
being  descended  from    two  brothers  named   Shagh  and 

*  In  the  Arabic  the  name  o£  this  tribe  is  spelt  ^g^j^,  Shekiyeh. 

As  throughout  the  Sudan  the  Arabic  letter  '  Kaf '  (u/)  is  pronounced 
very  hard,  and  more  like  a  (g)  than  a  {k)f  the  spelling  of  the  name  as^ 
used  in  this  article  more  nearly  follows  the  pronunciation  than  were 
the  true  Arabic. spelling  to  be  given. 
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JiaL  The  Shagijeh  Arabs  were  formerly  in  the  habit  of 
fighting  on  horseback,  and  are  still  noted  for  their  horse- 
manship. The  chiefs,  or  emirs,  used  to  wear  a  long 
quilted  cotton  coat,  surmounted  bj  a  shirt  of  chain- 
mail.  This  dress  is  rarely  seen  nowadays,  as  they  have 
long  since  lost  their  fighting  qualities.  They  armed  them- 
selves with  the  two-handed  sword  before  described,  and 
each  horseman  used  to  carry  a  bundle  of  spears  in  his  hand. 
Their  saddles  and  bits  are  very  similar  to  those  used 
ererywhere  by  the  Bedouin  tribes,  the  former  being  high- 
peaked,  with  shovel  stirrups,  and  the  latter  being  extremely 
severe,  and  powerful  enough  to  pull  a  horse  upon  his 
'haunches  while  at  full  gallop.  The  Shagiyeh,  like  every 
Arab,  in  riding  grips  by  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  not  by 
the  knee,  which  latter  he  keeps  well  turned  out.  Although 
professing  strict  adherence  to  the  precepts  of  Islam,  he  is 
an  inveterate  drinker,  and  his  women  have  a  reputation  for 
extremely  loose  morals,  and  never  veil.  The  language  of  the 
Shagiyeh  is  Arabic,  of  a  form  much  purer  than  that  spoken 
in  Egypt.  South  of  Kirbekan  and  almost  as  far  as  Berber 
the  Monasir  and  Bobatab  Arabs  are  located,  now  reduced  to 
a  very  small  number,  and  bearing  an  evil  reputation  for 
treachery  and  fanaticism.  The  Monasir  were  the  murderers 
of  Colonel  Stewart  and  his  party  in  1884.*  In  the  long  reach 
of  river  between  Berber  and  Khartum,  but  stopping  short 
at  the  Halfaiyah  country,  the  Jaalin  are  settled.  This  tribe 
is,  with  the  exception  of  the  Baggara,  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  among  the  Arabs  of  the  Sudan.  As  has  been 
already  stated,  the  Jaalin  axe  of  the  same  descent  as  the 
Shagiyeh,  and  much  resemble  the  latter  in  appearance. 
They  are  tall  and  dark — darker  than  the  Shagiyeh — and  they 
also  are  invariably  marked  with  the  three  horizontal  cuts 
upon  either  cheek.  They  have,  however,  less  hair  on  the 
face  and  chin  than  their  kindred  tribe,  and  in  character 
they  differ  entirely  from  the  latter.  The  Jaalin  are  strict 
Mahommedans,  and  abstain  altogether  from  fermented 
liquors.  They  are  very  jealous  as  regards  their  women, 
and  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  moral  and 
trustworthy  race  to  be  found  in  the  whole  Sudan.  They, 
with  the  Baggara  and  black  troops,  furnished  the  most 
important  elements  of  the   force   at   the   disposal    of  the 

*  The  Monasir  claim  that  their  name  is  derived  from  Mansoura, 
an  important  town  in  Lower  Egypt  They  assert  that  their  ancestors 
migrated  ixom  this  place. 
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khalifa,  but  thej  are  supposed  not  to  be  well  affected  to 
him,  and  are  probal>ly  only  awaiting  a  fayonrable  opportunity 
to  desert  his  cause.* 

The  Halfaiyah  Arabs,  who  replace  the  Jaalin  on  the  Nile 
bank  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Khartum,  are  not  nowadays 
important  either  in  numbers  or  in  fighting  powers.  SouUi- 
west  of  Omdurman,  and  due  west  of  the  White  Nile,  the 
fierce  races  of  the  Baggara  have  their  home.  Their  terri- 
tory is  a  large  one,  and  extends  from  the  north  of  Kordofan 
as  far  south  as  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  in  the  10th  degree  of 
latitude.  To  this  tribe  the  Khalifa  himself  belongs,  and 
it  now  furnishes  the  pick  of  the  latter's  fighting-men. 
The  Baggara  form  the  finest  cavalry  in  the  Sudan,  and 
invariably  fight  and  hunt  on  horseback.  They  wear  the 
<  jibba,'  and  their  arms  are  the  sword  and  the  broad-bladed 
spear,  with  a  shield  made  of  hippopotamus  skin.  Many  of 
the  emirs  still  wear  chain-mail  in  action,  and  the  universal 
headdress  is  the  '  tahya/  or  white  skull-cap,  with  several 
folds  of  linen  wound  round  it.  They  wear  beards,  but  have 
a  custom,  peculiar  to  themselves,  of  pulling  out  by  the  roots 
all  hairs  growing  on  the  upper  lip.  The  origin  of  this 
habit  is  the  wish  to  prevent  the  milk  from  being  soiled  by 
their  moustaches  when  the  bowl,  as  is  customary,  is  handed 
round  from  one  to  the  other.  Married  men  shave  the  head, 
but  bachelors  wear  the  hair  long,  and  curl  it  in  ringlets. 
When  hunting,  their  ordinary  dress  consists  of  a  shirt,  with- 
out trousers,  but  they  frequently  dispense  with  clothes 
entirely.  In  complexion  they  are  fairer  than  either  the 
Shagiyeh  or  Jaalm.  Their  features  are  good,  and  show 
traces  of  Arab  descent,  but  their  expression  is,  as  a  rule, 
fierce  and  forbidding.  They  are  very  fanatical,  and  do  not 
use  tobacco,  and  in  public,  at  all  events,  never  touch  spirits. 
Their  immorality  as  regards  women  appears  to  be  inordi- 
nate. The  present  Khalifa  has  some  four  hundred  women 
in  his  harem,  which  latter  he  is  continually  recruiting.  His 
son  (Shekhuddin),  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  had  as  many  as 
twenty  women  belonging  to  him.  All  the  emirs  and  chiefs 
follow  suit,  according  to  their  means.  The  Baggara  are,  as 
their  name  implies,t  owners  or  keepers  of  cattle,  of  which 
they  own  large  herds.  They  possess  no  camels,  as,  their 
country  being  subject  to  heavy  annual  rainfall,  these  animals 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  the  Khalifa's  forces  have  attacked  th^ 
Ja\lin,  defeated  them,  and  taken  possession  of  Metemmah. 
t  Bft^  in  Arabic  meana  q  cow. 
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would  be  of  little  use  dnriog  the  wet  seadoii.  liast  of 
Ehaxtnm,  in  an  area  extending  in  one  direction  to  Kassalai 
and  in  another  to  Sennaar,  is  fonnd  the  onoe-powerf al  tribe 
of  the  Shnkhrijeh  Arabs.  The  late  vrars  and  the  tyranny 
of  the  Khalifa  have  sadly  diminished  their  numbers  and 
influence,  and  only  a  remnant  now  remains  of  this  formerly 
important  clan. 

The  principal  nomad  tribes,  or  *  Aba  Naga  *  (fathers  of 
female  camels),  occupying  the  eastern  deserts  of  Nubia,  but 
possessing  no  definitely  fixed  location,  are  the  Ababda, 
Bisharin,  Garrarish,  and  Gehimmab.  On  the  western  bank 
of  the  river  the  chief  tribes  are  the  Kababisb^  Sowarab, 
Hawawir,  and  Hassaniyeh.  All  these  are  Arabs  of  more  or 
less  pure  descent.  They  are  split  up  into  numerous  sub- 
divisions. The  Ababda,  who  are  closely  allied  to  the 
Bisharin,  have  for  years  held  the  trade-route  between 
Korosko,  Abu  Hamed,  and  Berber.  They  are  dark,  approach- 
ing ta  black,  in  complexion.  Their  features  are  good,  and  of 
the  Arab  type,  showing  no  trace  of  negro  descent,  and  they 
are  generally  taller  and  more  strongly  built  than  the  Barabra. 
The  Ababda  are  essentially  carriers,  and  their  chief  posses- 
sions consist  of  herds  of  camels,  sheep,  and  goats.  Their 
ordinary  language  is  Arabic ;  but  they  are  said  to  possess  a 
dialect  of  their  own,  which  they  speak  among  themselves,  and 
which  is  unintelligible  to  strangers.*  The  Bisharin  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  descendants  of  i^ose  Blemmyes  against  whose 
attacks  upon  the  frontier  the  Bomans  subsidised  the  Nubatae. 
Numerically  they  are  the  most  important  tribe  now  to  be 
found  in  the  eastern  desert.  Their  habitat  extends  from 
the  Nile  Valley  to  the  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea.  In  colour  they 
are  lighter  and  redder  than  the  Ababda.  In  character  they 
are  savage  and  avaricious,  and  they  are  probably  the  most 
adroit  thieves  to  be  found  in  the  desert.  Like  the  Ababda, 
they  are  herdsmen  and  camel-drivers.  They  profess  Ma- 
hommedanism,  but  are  not  fanatical,  and  would  appear  to 
still  preserve  some  traces  of  the  old  pagan  superstitions,  for 
it  is  asserted  that  they  worship,  or  at  least  reverence, 
certain  birds,  and  the  whole  serpent  tribe.f  Westward  of 
the  Nile,  the  Arabs  occupying  the  most  extensive  area  of 
country  are  of  the  Kababish  tribe.  The  Wadi-el-Kab  is  their 
real  home,  but  they  are  to  be  met  with  to  the  north  of  this 
depression,  and  also  in  many  parts  of  the  Bajuda  Desert. 

♦  Elisee  Reel  as,  ^Nouvelle  G^ographie  Universelle,' 1884, 
t  Burckhardt,  *  Traveh  in  Nubia,'  1822. 
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They  hold  much  the  same  position  on  the  west  as  do  the 
Ababda  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile.  Previous  to  the  rebel- 
lion the  entire  carrTing  trade  of  the  nation  foond  to  the. west 
of  El  Ordeh  was  in  their  hands.  They  used  to  convey  their 
commerce,  on  camels,  by  what  is  known  as  ^the  forty  days' 
^  march/  to  Esneh,  Girgeh,  and  even  as  fttr  north  as  Assynt. 
In  complexion  the  Kababish  are  very  dark,  and  in  figure  tall, 
slight,  and  of  wiry  build.  They  were  formerly  large  camel 
owners,  and  possessed  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats. 
Like  most  of  the  Sudan  Arabs,  the  Eababish  are  fond  of 
plaiting  their  hair  and  saturating  it  with  oil  or  grease.  In 
character  they  are  superior  to  the  eastern  tribes,  l^ing  braver 
and  more  trustworthy,  and  according  to  Slatin,  they  were  the 
last  of  the  Bedouins  who  remained  faithful  to  the  Egyptian 
Government  during  the  rebellion.  The  same  writer  states 
that  they  lost  heavily  in  1887,  when  their  sheik,  Saleh  el 
Kabbashi,  was  killed  by  the  Dervish  emir,  Fadlallah  Aghan/ 
From  this  time  their  power  was  entirely  broken.  In  the 
Bayuda  Desert  numerous  offshoots  of  the  Kababiah  are  to 
be  found.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  Hawawir  and  the 
Hassaniveh,  who,  with  the  Sowarab  (a  brancli  of  the 
Shagiyeh),  form  the  most  important  of  those  tribes  now 
designated  as  ^  friendlies.'  These  three  last-mentioned 
differ  much  in  complexion  from  the  parent  races,  being 
comparatively  fair- skinned.  Their  tint  approaches  copper- 
colour,  and  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Indians  of  North 
America.  They  invariably  travel  on  camel-back,  and  in 
stature  are  smaU  and  of  slender  build.  They  have  recently 
distinguished  themselves,  as,  in  a  fight  which  took  place 
between  them  and  the  Dervishes  not  very  far  from  Korti, 
they  completely  routed  the  latter,  taking  from  them  many 
camels  and  a  considerable  amount  of  spoiL  In  Kordofan 
the  chief  tribe  of  Arabs  is  known  by  the  name  of  Nouba* 
This  is  a  bold  and  hardy  race  of  Negroids,  inhabiting  the 
mountain  ranges.  They  are  considered  by  some  to  be  the 
descendante  of  the  Nubse  or  Nubians. 

As  late  as  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
Nubia  was  divided  into  a  number  of  small  kingships,  or 
*dars,*  each  under  a  ruler  who  bore  the  title  of  *malik,* 
or  king.  These  petty  despote,  who,  although  paying  tribute 
to  the  negro  Sultan  of  Sennaar,  were  practically  independent, 
waged  continual  war  upon  one  another.  Traces  of  their 
castles  and  fortresses  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  place 

*  Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Sudan. 
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of  importance  in  the  district,  and  it  was  not  nntil  the 
adrent  of  the  Mamluks  in  1812  that  their  independence 
was  in  any  way  assailed.  The  title  of  '  malik/  which  is 
identical  with  the  name  used  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  to 
designate  the  sovereigns  of  Canaan,  still  exists,  and  at  the 
present  moment  manj  of  the  more  important  sheikhs  style 
themselves  '  wad-el-malik/  or  son  of  the  king. 

The  Dongola  Province  is  not  nowadays  rich  in  domestic 
animals.  These  comprise  the  camel,  horse,  bollock,  sheep, 
donkey,  and  goat.  The  camels  of  the  Kababish  and  Ababda 
were  formerly  renowned  for  their  endurance  and  fleetness,  but 
the  Dervish  rule  has  much  reduced  their  numbers.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  rebellion,  the  Shukhriyeh  tribe  alone 
possessed  something  like  170,000  head,  and  a  very  few  years 
later  they  could  with  difficulty  produce  between  2,000  and 
3,000  animals.  In  a  less  degree,  a  similarly  wasteful  policy 
has  been  pursued  in  all  districts  where  camels  once  used  to 
abound,  and  it  will  take  many  years  of  quiet  to  restore  the 
numbers  to  anything  approaching  their  original  figure. 
The  Dongalawi  breed  of  horses,  which  was  also  once  so 
famous,  has  for  the  same  reason  become  nearly  extinct.  Some 
few  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  possession  of  the  wealthier 
sheikhs.  Although  Abu-Salih,  the  Armenian,  writing  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  described  these  horses  as  very  small  and 
not  bigger  than  donkeys,*  they  now  average  from  14  hands 
to  14  hands  3  inches  in  height.  The  Dongolese  horse  shows 
traces  of  Arab  descent,  and  is  a  fairly  well-shaped  animal  as 
regards  his  back,  barrel,  and  loins.  His  one  pace  is  a  gallop, 
and  he  is  trained  to  spring  in  a  series  of  bounds  from  his 
hind-legs.  He  does  not  stay  well,  and  is  more  suited  for  show 
than  for  real  hard  work.  Although  the  Dervishes  levied  toll 
upon  all  horses  which  they  found  in  the  province^  their 
cavalry  is  not  as  a  rule  mounted  upon  horses  of  this  breed. 
The  supply  is  chiefly  obtained  from  Darf  ur,  which  district  pro- 
duces a  hardier  and  more  useful  horse  than  does  that  of 
Dongola. 

The  Dongola  Province  was,  before  the  Mahdist  rebellion, 
the  centre  of  a  large  and  important  trade  with  Egypt  and 
the  Western  Provinces  of  the  Soudan.  Most  of  the  principal 
caravan  routes  have  access  to  the  river  at  some  point  or  other 
in  this  district,  and  consequently  the  merchants  interested  in 
the  export  and  import  of  the  different  articles  of  commerce 

^  Chronicles  and  Monasteries  of  Egypt,  by  Abu-Salih ;  trannlated 
by  B.  Evetts,  M.A.,  and  A.  Butler,  M.A.,  1895. 
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made  the  province  their  headquarters  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  late  Colonel  Stewart,  in  a  report  written  in 
1883/  gives  manj  interesting  details  regarding  the  Sudan 
trade  as  then  existing.  The  principal  exports  were  gum, 
ostrich  feathers,  senna,  wax,  ivory,  hides,  and  slaves.  The 
last  named  were  brought  from  the  White  Nile ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  senna  and  hides,  none  of  the  foregoing 
were  produced  in  the  Dongola  Province  itself,  but  passed 
through  it  en  route  from  Eordofan,  Darfur,  and  the  Bahr-> 
el-Ghazal  provinces.  The  chief  imports  were  cutlery  and 
manufactured  cotton  goods.  The  Dongola  district  formerly 
exported  considerable  quantities  of  dried  dates  to  Berber 
and  Khartum,  also  a  certain  amount  to  Upper  Egypt. 
Chelu  Bey,  in  his  work  on  the  Sudan,t  gives  the  total 
annual  export  of  this  article  of  food  from  the  Dongola  Pro- 
vince alone  as  200,000  hectolitres,  or  about  250  tons. 
Natron  was  also,  in  former  years,  despatched  in  large 
amounts  to  Upper  Egypt.  This  salt  is  obtained  chiefly  from 
the  Zagawa  Marsh,  about  nine  days'  journey  from  El- 
Ordeh.  Trade  in  Dongola  has  for  many  years  ceased,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why,  given  a  settled  Govern- 
ment, it  should  not  revive  and  assume  its  old  proportions. 
The  inhabitants  at  present  demand  tobacco,  tea,  sugar,  and 
bright-coloured  cottons,  and  with  returning  prosperity  this 
demand  will  almost  certainly  increase.  The  Dongola  boats, 
which  formerly  curried  much  of  the  trade,  are  of  the  most 
primitive  and  ingenious  construction.  They  are  built  of 
the  wood  of  the  acacia,  entirely  without  nails  or  iron 
fastenings.  They  carry  a  square  Mug'  sail,  which,  how- 
ever, being  set  at  an  angle,  has  the  appearance  of  a  ^  lateen.' 
All  the  rigging  and  cordage  is  made  out  of  the  fibre  of  the 
palm  tree.  Since  the  reoccupation  of  the  province  modern 
boats  have  been  brought  over  the  cataracts  from  Upper 
Egypt.  Sail-boats  would  appear  to  be  an  innovation  dating 
from  the  Turkish  invasion.  The  American  writer  before 
quoted  t  states  that  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Ismail's  force 
none  existed  in  the  province.  The  people  crossed  the  river 
by  means  of  log  canoes  or  rafts,  and  were  much  astonished 
by  the  sight  of  the  boats  in  which  the  Pasha  and  his  suite 
made  their  appearance. 

The  archaeologist  in  Dongola  has  apparently  a  fruitful 

♦  Report  on  the  Soudan.     Egypt,  No  11,  1883. 

t  De  I'Equateur  k  la  M^diterran^e,  1891. 

X  A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Sennaar  an4  Dongpla,  1822. 
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field  before  Iiim.  It  is  true  that  Lepsias,  Mariette,  and 
others  personally  yisited  many  of  the  monaments,  and 
described  them  with  a  certain  amount  of  detail.  They  were, 
however,  unable  to  attempt  excavation  upon  any  extended 
scale,  and  there  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  discoveries  of 
the  highest  importance  will  be  made  once  exploration  is 
seriously  taken  in  hand.  Among  sites  of  interest  may  be 
instanced  the  ruins  of  the  Semneh,  Amara,  Soleb,  and 
Dulgo  temples,  in  the  cataract  region.  South  of  Hannek, 
the  island  of  Argo  contains  the  remains  of  an  apparently 
large  temple;  and  at  Bakri,  on  the  west  bank,  further 
ruins  are  visible.  A  few  miles  upstream  of  Merawi  is  the 
necropolis  of  Jebel  Barkal,  with  its  rock-hewn  temples  and 
groups  of  pyramids.  Merawi  itself  is  situated  on  the  site 
of  Napata,  the  residence  of  the  warrior-queen  Candace, 
and  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Ethiopian  sovereigns.  Here 
in  1858  Mariette  discovered  the  stelse  which  record  the 
duration  of  the  Nubian  Dynasty  in  Egypt,  and  from  here 
the  tablets  inscribed  with  the  Meruitic  character  were 
brought.  It  was  to  this  place  that  the  priests  of  Ammon 
fled,  escaping  from  the  massacres  instituted  by  Cambyses  at 
Thebes  in  revenge  for  the  decimation  of  his  legions  in 
Ethiopia.  It  may,  then,  be  confidently  hoped  that  these 
ruins  will  one  day  yield  information  of  incalculable  value, 
which  may  assist  in  the  solution  of  many  problems,  at 
present  inexplicable,  regarding  the  earlier  periods  of 
Ethiopian  and  Egyptian  history.  A  few  miles  further  down- 
stream, at  Kurra,  other  groups  of  pyramids  exist.*  Beyond  the 
limits  of  the  province,  near  Shendy,  lies  the  once  famous 
*  Island  of  Meroe,*  the  ancient  Saba.  To  this  place  tradi- 
tion assigns  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  capital  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba.t  Travellers  who  have  visited  it  relate 
that  forty-two  pyramids  are  still  standing,  while  the  ruins 
of  some  forty  to  fifty  others  are  easily  traceable,  t  To 
persons  interested  in  the  Christian  period  the  numerous 
remains  of  Coptic  churches  and  monasteries  will  strongly 
appeal.  The  fortresses  of  Mahass  and  Sukkot  must  also  be 
of  interest  to  many.     Some  of  these  latter  are  supposed  to 

*  Opposite  Kassinger,  on  the  west  bank,  about  twelve  miles  up- 
stream from  Abu  Dom,  a  large  and  important  group  of  pyramids  has 
been  found,  which  appears  to  have  been  as  yet  unexplored. 

t  The  Abyssinians  claim  Shoa  as  having  been  the  home  of  this 
Queen. 

t  Burckhardt  and  Bayard  Taylor. 
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Imve  been  designed  by  the  Bosnian  soldiers  sent  to  Nnbia  bj 
the  Snltan  of  Tarkey  early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  geologist  will  find  much  to  attract  him  in  the  study 
of  the  formation  of  the  cataracts.  Although  the  geology  of 
this  area  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  similar  to  that  of  the  Nile 
Valley  between  Assuan  and  Wadi-Halfa,  it  has  never  yet 
been  scientifically  investigated.  When  and  where  did  the  Nile 
burst  the  barriers  that  once  held  up  its  waters,  and  thus  give 
back  to  the  desert  large  areas  formerly  covered  annually  by  its 
floods  9  That  such  a  catastrophe  did  happen  admits  of  no 
doubt.  The  inscription  discovered  by  Lepsius  at  Semneh 
records  the  fact  that  the  river  in  the  12th  Dynasty 
(b.o.  2000)  averaged  a  height  in  flood  greater  by  some 
27  feet  than  that  reached  by  its  waters  in  the  present  day. 
Again,  de  Gottberg,  who  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
cataracts  in  1857,  found  traces  of  alluvial  deposit  on  the 
plains  south  of  Hannek  nearly  1 1  feet  above  the  highest  point 
touched  by  even  the  highest  floods.*  This  event,  so  disas- 
trous in  its  effects  to  Southern  Nubia,  is  supposed  to  have 
occurred  in  the  13th  Dynasty,  during  the  reign  of  the  Hyksos 
kings.  Various  opinions  have  been  put  forward  regarding 
the  position  of  the  barrier,  or  barriers,  which  once  retained 
the  Nile.  By  some  it  is  asserted  that  Jebel  Silsileh  marks  the 
spot,  the  sandstone  ridge  here  extending  across  the  river  upon 
either  side.  Those  holding  this  theory  base  their  arguments 
upon  the  circumstance  that  alluvial  mud  is  found  upon  the 
plains  adjoining  the  river  as  &r  north  as  Silsileh,  and  no 
further.  Others  consider  that  the  last  cataract  of  the  Nile 
was  situated  at  Jebelain,  a  limestone  reef  which  traverses  the 
river-bed  not  far  from  the  town  of  Esneh.  It  does  nob 
enter  into  the  province  of  an  article  such  as  the  present  to 
attempt  to  criticise  these  views.  One  fact,  however,  in  con- 
nexion with  them  is  difficult  to  explain.  Many  of  the 
monuments  on  the  Nile  bank  between  Assuan  and  Wadi- 
Halfa  belong  to  a  period  anterior  to  that  in  which  the 
barrier  is  supposed  to  have  given  way.  If,  then,  this  latter 
was  situated  at  Silsileh,  or  even  as  far  north  as  Assuan, 
these  monuments  must  have  been  annually  submerged,  and 
could  hardly  have  stood  as  they  have  done.  De  Gottberg 
maintains  that  there  must  formerly  have  been  several 
cataracts,  which  have  since  disappeared,  between  Wadi- 
Halfa  and  Assuan.  These,  being  composed  of  schists,  were 
more  easily  worked  away  by  the  action  of  the  water  than 

♦  de  Gottberg,  *  Les  Cataractes  du  Nil,'  1858. 
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were  the  harder  rocks  of  the  other  and  still  existing  rapids. 
He  considers  that  the  older  monuments  were  in  all  cases 
erected  downstream  of  these  vanished  barriers,  and  were 
consequently  out  of  reach  of  the  highest  floods.*  The 
ruins  of  a  small  temple  belonging  to  the  12th  Dynasty^ 
and  situated  south  of  Wadi-HaJfa,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  Nile  flood-levels, 
at  the  time  of  its  erection,  could  not  have  been  more  than  * 
10  feet  above  their  present  height.  If  this  fact  can  be 
established  it  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  bursting  of  the 
principal  obstacle  or  bar  took  place  at  some  point  in  the 
Second  Cataract,  and  to  the  south  of  Wadi-Halfa. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  permitted  to  look  a  little  ahead 
as  regards  the  future  of  this  interesting  province.  The  rail- 
way from  the  navigable  reach  below  the  Second  Cataract  to 
that  above  the  Third  Cataract,  constructed  in  the  face  of  the 
greatest  difi&calties,  has  brought  the  province  of  Dongola 
into  close  and  easy  communication  with  Egypt.  Already  it 
is  said  that  Cook's  tourists  can  book  from  Cairo  or  from 
Charing  Cross  to  Dongola !  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why 
in  the  very  near  future  they  should  not  book  via  Eorosko  and 
Abu  Hamed  to  Berber.  What  the  province  of  Dongola  needs 
most  urgently  is  an  increase  of  the  population,  and  of  cattle 
available  for  the  requirements  of  agi'iculture.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  the  refugees  will  return  in  any  consider- 
able numbers  until  Khartum  has  been  retaken.  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  show  how  easily  a  raiding  party  might  slip 
down  from  Omdurman,  ravage  the  Nile  bank  at  some  point 
between  the  military  posts,  and  return  as  it  came.  It  is  true 
that,  with  the  assistance  lent  by  the  friendly  tribes  and  the 
excellent  sources  of  intelligence  now  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Egyptian  staff,  the  departure  of  such  a  party  would  probably 
be  at  once  known,  and  arrangements  made  for  intercepting 
it.  The  refugees  cannot,  however,  be  supposed  to  understand 
this.  They  only  know  that  such  raids  are  a  possibility, 
and  until  they  are  rendered  altogether  impossible  it  is  not 
likely  that  complete  confidence  will  be  restored,  or  that  the 
population  will  flock  back  to  the  province  in  any  large 
numbers.  Althoygh  the  area  of  culturable  land  is  not  very 
great,  it  is  amply  sufficient,  given  an  equitable  administra- 
tion, to  enable  the  province  to  pay  its  way,  and  be  no  sort 
of  burden  on  the  finances  of  Egypt.  Even  in  the  days  of 
the  Khedive  Ismail  the  annual  budget  of  Dongola  stood  out 

♦  •  Lea  Cataractes  du  Nil,'  1858. 
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in  bright  contrast  with  those  of  the  other  provinces  of  the 
Sudan,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  only  one  which  showed  a 
surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure.  If  such  a  result  was 
possible  under  the  conditions  then  existing,  how  much  more 
certain  should  it  be  of  attainment  in  the  future  with  a  just 
and  strong  Government!  Industries  (chiefly  agricultural) 
will  undoubtedlj  spring  up.  Many  of  the  larger  islands 
appear  to  be  favourably  situated  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar- 
cane and  cotton,  and,  as  has  been  recommended  in  the 
official  reports,  much  might  be  done  in  the  direction  of 
encouraging  forestry  and  the  growth  of  trees  suitable  for 
fuel.  The  export  of  natron,  if  properly  worked,  should 
bring  in  a  cert^ain  annual  revenue,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  date-palm  might  with  advantage  be  largely  extended. 
The  country  is  especially  suited  to  this  tree.  It  would  grow, 
were  water  available,  in  tracts  of  desert  where  little  else 
could  be  produced.  It  forms  the  staple  food  of  the  Bedouin 
tribes,  and,  as  each  fruit-bearing  tree  is  taxed,  a  large 
increase  in  the  numbers  would  not  only  be  profitable  to  the 
producer,  but  would  bring  in  a  steady  increase  to  the  revenue. 
With  returning  prosperity  there  should  be  an  increasing 
market  for  cotton  and  other  European  goods,  and  it  seems 
certain  that  before  long  the  trade  in  gum,  ivory,  ostrich 
feathers,  &c.,  will  return  to  its  old  channels.  Whether  the 
engineers  of  the  future  will  ever  attempt  to  restore  what 
Nature  has  destroyed,  by  artificially  raising  the  flood  waters 
of  the  Nile  to  the  levels  at  which  they  used  to  stand  four 
thousand  years  ago,  is  a  speculation  which  hardly  comes 
within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  seriously  discuss.  It  may 
be  permitted,  nevertheless,  to  dream  that  such  a  possibility 
will  one  day  become  an  accomplished  fact,  and  to  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  tracts  now  lying  sterile  and  waste, 
will,  by  the  united  efforts  of  hydraulic  and  electrical 
engineering,  be  restored  to  the  fertility  which  they  must 
once  have  enjoyed.  Should  sach  anticipations  be  ever 
realised,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  portion  of  the  old 
Ethiopian  kingdom  should  not  again  merit  the  title  of 
*  Bakou,'  or  the  Wonder,  bestowed  upon  it  for  its  beauty 
by  the  Arab  historian,  Macrizi ;  or  that  its  people  and  its 
wealth  should  not  again  deserve  that  glowing  description 
rendered  of  them  by  the  Ichthyophagi  to  Cambyses,  which 
tempted  him  to  his  ill-fated  invasion  of  the  counby. 
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'T^wo  generations  have  passed  away  since  the  broad-minded 
steitesman  who  carried  Catholic  Emancipation  endea- 
voured to  complete  his  conception  of  religious  and  educa- 
tional freedom  by  the  creation  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  in 
Ireland;  and  it  is  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the 
only  statesman  who  has  dared  to  rival  Sir  Eobert  Peel  by 
desJing  with  both  the  educational  and  the  religious  systems 
in  Ireland,  shipwrecked  the  powerful  administration  of 
which  he  was  the  head  in  an  endeavour  to  accomplish  the 
difficult  task  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  hierarchy  in  the  educational  sphere  on  lines  which 
could  be  approved,  or  at  least  not  vehemently  dissented  from, 
by  the  great  body  of  English  middle-class  and  Protestant 
opinion. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  recall  here  the  circum- 
stances which,  alike  in  the  case  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  and  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  hindered  the  acceptance,  by  those  for  whose 
beneBt  they  were  primarily  intended,  of  the  solutions  pro- 
pounded  by  .those  statesmen ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  whatever 
the  causes,  the  failure  to  solve  the  problem  of  University 
education  has  been  to  the  intellectual  developement  B,n^  the 
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social  welfare  of  Ireland  a  deplorable,  if  not  disaatrooa,  draw* 
back.  The  disadvantages,  from  an  Imperial  or  British  point  of 
view,  of  a  system  which  has,  rightly  or  wrongly,  engendered 
an  ever-irritating  discontent  are  too  obvious  to  need  defini- 
tion. As  for  the  loss  to  Ireland,  the  disabilities  imposed 
npon  Boman  Catholic  Irishmen  of  the  middle  classes  bj 
their  deficiencies  in  higher  culture  cannot  possibly  receive 
clearer  or  more  convincing  expression  than  has  been  given 
to  them  by  a  distinguished  Irishman,  who,  though  still 
living,  was  old  enough  at  the  date  of  the  introduction  of 
Sir  Bobert  Feel's  scheme  to  bear  a  part  in  the  angry 
controversies  which  raged  around  the  ^  godless  colleges.' 
Writing,  long  after  the  event,  of  the  action  of  O'Connell 
and  the  Boman  Catholic  bishops  in  relation  to  Feel's 
measure.  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  has  said : — 

'  The  lesult  has  been  that  during  two  generations  a  section  of  the 
Catholic  youth  have  been  educated  in  a  system  disapproved  of  by  their 
religious  superiors;  another  section  have  been  educated  in  Trinity 
College,  a  purely  Protestant  foundation ;  and  a  large  section  have  been 
entirely  deprived  of  collegiate  training,  a  calamity  perhaps  as  disastrous 
as  the  Famine.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  suffering  and  humiliation 
ivhich  have  attended  the  generations  since  launched  into  life  without 
requisite  discipline.  .  .  .  Among  the  friends  of  the  measure  it  may 
be  that  some  fixed  their  eyes  too  exclusively  on  the  gain  of  rearing 
students  in  friendly  intercourse,  and  too  little  on  the  clanger  to  faith. 
But  others  fixed  their  eyes  too  exclusively  on  victory,  and  too  little 
on  the  sacrifice  at  which  it  was  to  be  purchased.  I  have  since  lived 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  a  new  country  where  young  men 
flock  in  quest  of  fortune,  and  I  have  seen  troops  of  bright  intelligent 
young  Irishmen  forfeit  great  opportunities  and  fall  into  inferior 
positions  because  their  education  had  been  unpractical  and  defective. 
And  it  was  impossible  to  believe  that  this  calamity  might  not  have 
been  averted  when  I  saw  in  that  country  two  universities,  having 
none  of  the  provisions  on  which  0*Connell  insisted,  where  the  students 
attend  classes  together  and  live  where  they  think  fit  without  eccle- 
siastical or  academic  supervision,  where  there  are  no  separate  pro- 
fessors and  no  separate  classes  of  studies,  and  where  on  the  council 
of  each  university  there  was  a  Catholic  archbishop.  A  fairer  and 
better  system  than  the  one  accepted  in  Australia  might  assuredly  have 
been  obtained  in  Ireland  in  1845.' 

To-day,  as  much  as  when  Sir  Charles  Gavan  DuflFy  wrote 
these  words,  the  'calamity'  of  which  he  speaks  remains 
unmitigated  by  legislation,  although  a  long  series  of  re- 
sponsible statesmen  have  successively  sought  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  It  is  proposed  here  to  consider  whether  or 
not  there  is  anything  in  the  present  circumstances  of  Ireland, 
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in  the  present  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
towards  the  educational  problem,  and  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  English  parties,  which  affords  ground  for  hoping 
that  the  difficulties  which  impeded  the  success  of  Peel's 
legislation,  and  which  even  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
proved  unequal  to  surmount,  might  prove  less  insuperable 
should  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Salisbury  attempt  a  settlement 
of  the  question. 

The  hostility  with  which  the  Queen's  Colleges,  almost 
from  the  moment  of  their  inauguration,  have  been  regarded 
by  the  majority  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  intended 
has  been  primarily  due  to  the  action  of  the  Irish  bishops ; 
and  a  survey  of  the  history  of  the  University  question 
from  the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  present  proves 
incontestably  that  it  is  to  the  failure  of  English  statesmen 
to  reach  an  agreement  with  those  influential  personages 
that  the  ill-success  which  has  attended  so  many  projects  for 
the  redress  of  what  has  for  sixty  years  been  an  admitted 
grievance  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed.  If  that  hostility  clearly 
and  indisputably  rested  upon  fundamental  and  immutable 
dogmas  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  such  as  neither  the 
Irish  bishops  nor  Rome  herself  could  be  expected  to  recede 
from,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  task  of  legislating  on 
this  question  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  Roman  Catholic 
opinion  would  be  one  so  fraught  with  parliamentary  danger 
to  the  ministry  attempting  it,  as  to  be  plainly  outside 
the  domain  of  practical  politics.  But  on  analysing  the 
history  of  the  controversy  between  the  opposite  educational 
ideals  which  are  represented  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  on  the  one  hand  and  by  English  Protestant  senti- 
ment upon  the  other,  it  will  be  found  that  the  often  ap- 
parently uncompromising  declarations  which  have  proceeded 
from  time  to  time  from  the  spokesmen  of  the  Irish  hierarchy 
have  not  been  incompatible  with  a  rule  of  expediency  which 
is  far  from  dishonouring,  and  which  even  the  rigidity  of 
Catholic  dogma  seems  happily  elastic  enough  to  admit  of. 
The  resolutions  in  which  the  present  members  of  the  Irish 
hierarchy  have  recently  defined  the  views  of  their  Church 
upon  this  matter  indicate  a  considerable  modification  of  the 
demands  put  forward  by  some  of  their  predecessors.  From 
this  changed  attitude  of  the  bishops  it  is  evident  that, 
while  the  hierarchy  may  be  expected  to  ask  tor  an  impossible 
maximum  as  long  as  even  their  minimum  is  unlikely  to  be 
granted,  they  are  capable  of  a  statesmanlike  appreciation 
of  the  possibilities  of  compromise. 
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It  is  plain  from  the  resolutions  that  these  bishops  feel  that 
the  public  opinion  of  Great  Britain  and  the  yoice  of  the 
statesmen  who  represent  that  public  opinion  now  approxi- 
mate much  more  closely  than  formerly  to  their  own,  and 
that  as  a  consequence  they  are  able  on  their  part  to  do  some- 
thing towards  diminishing  the  extent  of  the  gulf  which  has 
hitherto  rendered  agreement  impossible.  There  is,  there- 
fore, in  our  judgement,  sufficient  reason  for  holding  tiiat  the 
maximum  of  what  statesmen  are  prepared  to  give,  and  of 
what  public  opinion  will  sanction,  does,  in  fact,  coincide 
with  the  minimum,  at  any  rate,  of  what  the  hierarchy  are 
prepared  to  accept.  If  this  be  so^  the  question  resolves 
itself  at  last  into  one  of  terms  rather  than  of  principles. 

The  late  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  one  of  those  curiously 
unpractical  essays*  in  which  he  delighted  to  play  the 
politically  unprofitable  part  of  the  candid  philosopher,  has 
characterised  with  admirable  pungency  and  acuteness  the 
attitude  of  most  English  politicians  in  the  palmy  days  of 
middle-class  Liberalism  towards  the  demand  of  the  Irish 
Soman  Catholics  for  a  Eoman  Catholic  university.  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  was  not,  and  did  not  profess  to  be,  a  prac- 
tical politician.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything 
less  persuasive  in  its  inmiediate  effect  upon  the  persons  and 
classes  who  were  the  subjects  of  his  criticism  than  the 
polished  suavity  of  his  irony.  Neither  the  British  puritan, 
nor  the  *  Daily  Telegraph,*  nor  even  Mr.  Lowe,  was  at  all 
likely  to  be  influenced  in  the  desired  direction  by  the  urbane 
sarcasms  in  which  they  were  so  divertingly  ridiculed.  Bat 
ill  suit^ed  as  were  Matthew  Arnold's  literary  methods  to  aid 
the  direct  achievement  of  his  practical  objects  or  the  im- 
mediate fulfilment  of  his  ideals,  his  political  writings  are  by 
no  means  deficient  in  truth  of  observation  or  fruitfulness  of 
suggestion.  Their  personalities  have  now  lost  their  sting, 
and  possibly  with  it  something  of  their  interest  for  the 
public,  but  much  of  the  matter  still  remains  appropriate; 
and  on  some  points  more  general  recognition  is  now  ax^ 
corded  to  some  of  his  unpalatable  truths  than  was  conceded 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  censor. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  the  critic's 
gibes  at  the  Liberalism  of  his  day,  or  at  the  description, 
which  reads  so  oddly  now,  given  by  Mr.  Lowe  of  the  Liberal 
Ministry  of  1868 — as  having  by  their  Irish  policy  *  resolved 

*  See  Matthew  Arnold's  *  Mixed  Essays,'  p.  98 — *  Irish  Catholicism 
and  British  Liberalism.' 
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'  to  knit  the  hearts  of  the  Empire  into  one  harmonious  con- 
*  cord,  and  knitted  they  were  accordingly  * — that  we  advert  to 
Matthew  Arnold's  opinions  on  the  Irish  University  question. 
It  is  rather  because  the  essay  we  have  referred  to  is  so  remark- 
able for  its  illustration  of  the  sagacity  and  acuteness  of 
vision  which  occasionally  aided  Arnold  to  attain  his  ideal  of 
the  critical  function  and  '  to  see  things  as  they  really  are.' 
Speaking  of  the  extravagance  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
demands,  which  were,  and  till  lately  have  continued  to  be, 
alleged  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  satis- 
fying their  wishes,  Matthew  Arnold  ventured  on  a  prophecy 
of  which  we  have  recently  witnessed  a  curiously  exact  ful- 
filment. 

*  At  present,'  he  observes,  *  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  perceive 
that  the  Grovemment  cannot  seriously  negotiate  with  them,  because 
it  is  controlled  by  popular  prejudice  and  unreason.  In  any  parley- 
ings,  therefore,  they  feel  themselves  free  to  play  at  a  mere  game  of 
brag,  and  to  advance  confidently  pretensions  the  most  exorbitant, 
because  they  are  sure  that  nothing  reasonable  can  be  done.  But 
once  break  resolutely  with  the  prejudice  and  unreason ;  let  it  be 
clear  that  the  €k)vemment  can  and  will  treat  with  the  Irish 
Catholics  for  the  public  institution  of  a  Catholic  university  such  as 
they  demand,  such  as  they  have  a  right  to,  such  as  in  other  Pro- 
testant countries  Catholics  enjoy.  Would  the  Irish  bishops  prove 
impracticable  then  ?  I  do  not  believe  it.  1  believe  that  a  wholesome 
national  feeling,  thus  reasonably  appealed  to,  would  be  found  to 
luring  up  and  respond;  and  that  here  we  should  have  the  first 
instalment  of  the  many  ameliorations  which  the  public  establishment 
of  Catholic  education  is  calculated  to  produce  in  Ireland.' 

The  Irish  University  question  is  still  as  unsettled  as  when 
these  words  were  written.  But  unquestionably  we  have 
witnessed  in  recent  years  in  reference  to  this  subject  a  closer 
approximation  of  Boman  Catholic  to  Protesto^nt  opinion 
than  formerly  prevailed,  an  eagerness  on  both  sides  of  the 
controversy  to  find  a  common  ground  of  agreement,  of  which 
twenty  years  or  so  ago  there  were  few,  if  any,  signs.  More 
particularly  is  this  manifest  from  the  declarations  of  the 
Irish  hierarchy,  which  have  exhibited  a  progressive  reason- 
ableness corresponding  to  the  progressive  liberality  of  English 
opinion  as  expressed  by  English  statesmen.  Between  the 
attitude  of  the  bishops  in  their  negotiations  with  Lord  Mayo 
thirty  years  ago  and  the  position  they  now  adopt,  there  is 
a  difference  idike  of  tone  and  of  substance  which  is  as 
remarkable  as  it  is  satisfactory;  and  this  difference  cer- 
tainly furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  Matthew  Arnold's 
prescience. 
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Without  exaggerating  fayourable  symptoms  and  either 
arguing  from  the  sentiments  of  an  individual  minister,  how- 
ever eminent,  to  the  opinions  of  the  Government  as  a 
whole;  or  assuming  from  the  declarations  of  the  Irish 
bishops  a  complete  agreement  of  Irish  Catholics,  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  other  statesmen,  coupled  with 
the  response  of  the  hierarchy,  appear  to  suggest  a  more 
immediate  solution  of  the  problem  than  appeared  probable  a 
year  or  two  ago.  At  all  events  it  seems  no  longer  premature 
to  review  the  whole  question  in  the  light  of  recent  important 
declarations,  or  to  examine  in  some  detail  the  elements  of 
the  problem  with  which  statesmen  have  to  deal. 

As  showing  at  a  glance  the  distance  which  has  been 
travelled  since  Mr.  Lowe  declared  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible, in  the  face  of  the  feeling  existing  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  part  of  Ireland,  to  found  and  endow  a 
Catholic  university  in  Ireland,  it  may  be  useftil  to  preface  what 
we  have  to  say  by  grouping  together  the  declarations  of  Mr. 
Balfour,  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Lecky,  and  others,  in  which  the 
existence  and  nature  of  the  grievance  under  which  Irish 
Catholics  labour  have  been  admitted  and  defined.  For  these 
declarations  form  a  notable  addition  to  the  '  long  catena  of 
^  authorities  drawn  from  both  sides  of  politics '  cited  by  the 
present  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  nearly  nine  years 
ago,  in  his  celebrated  speech  at  Partick,  as  concurring  in  the 
admission  of  the  grievance  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics  in 
relation  to  University  education : — 

*  I  repeat  in  the  House  what  I  have  said  outside  the  House,  that  in 
my  opinion  something  ought  to  be  done  to  give  higher  university 
education  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  .  .  . 

*  The  experiment  of  undenominational  higher  education  has  now 
been  tried  sufficiently  long  to  make  it,  I  am  afraid,  perfectly  clear  that 
nothing  Parliament  has  hitherto  done  to  promote  that  object  will  really 
meet  ^e  wants  and  wishes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  that 
country.  This  being  so,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  try  to 
devise  some  new  scheme  by  which  the  wants  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  shall  be  met'  TStatement  by  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  August  28,  1889.) 

*A  cause  which  I  believe  is  not  a  cause  of  one  special  form  of 
religious  denomination,  which  is  not  a  form  of  Roman  Catholicism 
against  Protestantism,  but  which  is  emphatically  the  cause  of  higher 
education  against  the  want  of  higher  culture,  under  which  we  have 
unfortunately  condemned  so  many  persons  in  Ireland  for  these  many 
years  past.'  (Speech  of  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
July  9,  1897.) 

^  No  fault  can  be  found  with  the  spirit  in  which  the  riffht  ihon. 
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gentleman  lias  approached  this  problem,  as  to  which  we  had  really 
arriTed  at  an  agreement  in  point  of  principle  four  years  ago.  On 
the  clanse  in  the  Home  Rule  Bill  relating  to  Irish  Universities 
there  was  then  a  discussion  as  to  whether  the  Irish  Parliament 
ahoold  be  allowed  to  endow  a  university.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man then  moved  an  amendment  providing  that  the  Irish  Parliament 
should  be  prevented  from  endowing  any  body  of  the  kind,  and  he 
has  often  expressed  the  same  views  which  he  has  expressed  to-night. 
I,  on  that  occasion,  while  declining  to  assent  to  the  amendment  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  proposed  an  amendment  providing  that  the 
Irish  Parliament  should  be  allowed  to  establish  or  endow  a  place  for 
university  education,  subject  to  two  provisions,  one  of  which  was  that 
they  should  not  endow  any  theological  chair  out  of  public  funds. 
I  lutve  read  with  great  satisfaction  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  because  I  believe  that  it  will  tend  to  promote  the  settlement 
of  this  question  and  the  cause  of  the  higher  education  in  Ireland.' 
(Speech  of  Mr.  Morley  in  Debate  on  Amendment  to  the  Address, 
Januw7  23,  1897.) 

We  thus  see  that  between  the  leader  of  the  present  House 
of  Commons  ajid  the  statesman  who^  among  the  members  of 
the  Front  Opposition  Bench,  has  had  most  to  do  with  Irish 
affairs,  something  not  very  far  from  an  identity  of  opinion 
has  been  arrived  at.  In  principle,  at  all  events,  what  Mr. 
Balfonr  desires  Mr.  Morley  approves,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  in  the  face  of  this  effective  agreement  and 
these  large  admissions  the  renewal  of  substantive  proposals 
for  the  settlement  of  the  question  can  be  much  longer 
deferred. 

Bat  notable  as  is  the  condition  of  opinion  among  respon- 
sible English  statesmen  of  both  parties,  the  extent  to  which 
opinion  has  been  crystallising  in  Ireland  is  even  more  re- 
markable. The  conviction  of  the  desirability  of  giving  legis- 
lative eflFectto  Mr.  Balfour's  views  is  no  longer  con  Sued  to  those 
who  would  directly  benefit  by  such  a  step.  Classes,  creeds, 
and  institutions  which  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  oflFered  a 
resolute  and  successful  resistance  to  the  principles  under- 
lying Mr.  Gladstone's  luckless  measure,  have  now  not 
merely  withdrawn  their  opposition  to  the  provision  of 
further  facilities  for  the  higher  education  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics, but  they  have,  by  their  accredited  representatives  in 
Parliament,  urged  the  Government  to  legislate,  and  to 
legislate  at  once.  The  language  used  by  the  members  for 
Dublin  University,  speaking  in  their  places  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  behalf  of  the  authorities  of  Trinity  College, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  great  bulk  of  its  graduates,  has 
defined  the  attitude  of  the  university  with  unmistakeable , 
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oleamesBy  and  should  dissipate  once  and  for  all  the  notion 
that  the  great  and  famous  seat  of  learning  which  has  so  long 
been  the  chief  home  of  letters  and  of  the  higher  culture  in 
Ireland,  views  either  with  fear  or  with  dislike  the  endow- 
ment of  a  Roman  Catholic  college  or  university.  The 
University  of  Dublin  is  of  course  concerned,  and  properly  so, 
to  take  care  that  whatever  advantages  it  may  be  proposed  to 
confer  on  Boman  Catholics  shall  be  provided  without  inter- 
ference with  her  own  work.  But,  subject  to  this  proviso. 
Trinity  College  is  ready  to  ofiFer  a  hearty  welcome  to  every  new 
competitor  in  the  race  of  learning.  She  regrets,  indeed,  that 
despite  the  successive  enlargements  of  her  statutes,  which 
have  enabled  her  to  become  to  so  many  of  the  foremost 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  throughout  the  present  century 
a  veritable  Alma  Matery  and  notwithstanding  that  Boman 
Catholics  may,  and  do,  participate  in  the  highest  honours 
and  most  valuable  emoluments  she  has  to  bestow,  the  rulers 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  have  remained 
suspicious  of  her  influence  and  jealous  of  her  share  in  the 
affections  of  so  many  members  of  their  flock.  But  while 
the  University  of  Dublin  continues  to  offer  to  Boman 
Catholic  Irishmen  the  advantages  which  she  was  the  first 
among  the  universities  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  hold  out  to 
members  of  their  faith,  and  while  she  still  hopes  that  not  a 
few  of  these  may  continue  to  avail  themselves  of  what  she 
has  to  give,  she  has  no  selfish  desire  to  deny  to  those  who 
will  not  come  to  her  the  advantages  of  a  university  educa- 
tion in  accordance  with  their  own  ideals.  She  may,  and 
indeed  does,  share  the  scepticism  to  which  Mr.  Lecky  has 
given  expression  as  to  the  ultimate  benefit  to  Ireland  at 
large  of  the  almost  complete  separation  of  denominations 
which  have  hitherto  been  to  a  large  extent  united  within 
the  walls  of  Trinity  College,  but  she  has  no  desire  to  insist 
upon  forcing  her  principles  upon  those  to  whom  they  are 
distasteful.  Her  feelings  in  this  regard  approximate  in 
fact  with  curious  exactitude  to  John  Stuart  MilFs  despon- 
dent acquiescence  in  the  same  policy,  as  recorded  by  Mr. 
Morley : — 

*  He  seemed  disposed  to  think  that  the  most  feasible  solution  of 
the  Irish  University  question  is  a  Catholic  university,  the  restrictive 
and  obscurantist  tendencies  of  which  you  may  expect  to  have  checked 
by  the  active  competition  of  life  with  men  trained  in  more  enlightened 
systems/ 

But  it  is  not  in  the  authorities  and  representatives  of 
Trinity  College  alone  that  the  altered  point  of  view  of  Irish 
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Protestantisiii  maj  be  noted.  The  change  of  sentiment  has 
been  felt  in  quarters  less  open  to  liberalising  inflaences  than 
that  great  seat  of  learning.     'The  Protestantism  of  the 

*  Protestant  religion '  is  nowhere  more  jealously  guarded 
than  in  the  Protestant  province  of  Ulster.  There,  by  virtue 
of  its  history  and  traditions,  religious  doctrines  and  educa- 
tional principles  are  held  by  the  representatives  of  all  the 
Christian  communions  with  more  than  common  tenacity ;  for 
there  the  whole  conformation  and  complexion  of  society 
follow  in  their  shape  and  colouring  the  form  of  its  eccle- 
siastical organisations  and  the  shades  of  its  religious  beliefs. 
It  is  in  Ulster  that  the  fiercest,  if  not  the  most  formidable, 
opposition  to  the  very  notion  of  a  Eoman  Catholic  university 
has  hitherto  been  evinced;  and  it  is  in  Ulster  that  the 
missionary  process  of  which  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  has  spoken 
in  one  of  his  most  recent  speeches  is  more  especially  needed. 
Yet  there  are  signs  that,  even  in  Ulster,  opinion  is  growing 
tolerant  of  the  claims  of  the  Boman  Catholics  in  respect  to 
higher  education.  It  is  not  without  knowledge  of  the  trend 
of  opinion  in  that  province  that  Mr.  T.  W.  Eussell,  in  a  speech 
addressed  to  his  own  constituents  at  Fintona,  on  October  25, 
has  declared  himself  a  convert  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Balfour  on 
this  question.  This  declaration  coming  from  such  a  quarter 
is  among  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  utterances  we 
have  quoted.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  member  of 
Parliament  whose  antecedents  seemed  to  render  his  accept- 
ance of  a  Boman  Catholic  university  more  unlikely.  Saul 
among  the  prophets  was  not  a  more  unlooked-for  apparition 
than  the  present  parliamentary  secretary  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  among  the  supporters  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  demand.  Mr.  Russell  is,  as  he  stated  at  Fintona, 
'  a  Protestant  of  the  Protestants.'  He  has  been  the  untiring 
foe  of  denominational  education  in  every  form.  Ho  has 
pushed  his  enmity  to  a  principle  so  repugnant  to  his  ideas 
as  a  Scotchman  and  a  Presbyterian  to  the  point  of  fiercely 
opposing  his  own  political  leaders  on  other  branches  of  their 
Irish  educational  policy.  In  1891,  as  he  reminded  his  con- 
stituents, he  *kept  the  House  of  Commons  sitting  far  into 

*  two  mornings,  dividing  against  a  large  grant  of  money 
'  for  setting  up  purely  denominational  colleges.'  Truly  he 
is  entitled  to  boast  that  his  *  record  in  this  respect  cannot 
'  be  impeached.'  But  Mr.  Bussell  knows  Ireland  and  knows 
Ulster,  and  this  is  what  the  member  for  South  Tyrone — 
Scotchman,  Protestant,  Badical  as  he  is — has  to  say  upon 
this  question : — 
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'  Theo,  I  am  told  that  to  set  up  a  Roman  Catholic  university  in 
Ireland  would  be  to  endow  Romanism ;  and  the  Protestant  Ohurch 
was  not  disestablished  and  disendowed  in  order  to  endow  its  great 
rival.  I  agree.  During  all  my  career  in  Parliament  I  have  been 
utterly  hostile  to  the  State  endowment  of  religion.  But  where  do 
we  stand?  Unfortunately  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  stand  on  that 
platform.  On  the  disestablishment  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Ireland  the  purely  Roman  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth 
received  a  very  large  commutation  sum,  and  the  money  thus  given 
was  scandalously  taken  from  ^he  Irish  Church  revenue.  And  what 
is  the  intermediate  system  of  education  but  an  endowment  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  out  of  the  Church  revenue  too?  What  is  our 
denominational  training  college  system  but  an  endowment  of 
Romanism,  with  a  sop  thrown  to  the  Church  of  Ireland  ?  And 
even  in  the  Royal  University  there  is  a  large  expenditure  against 
which  this  charge  might  well  be  brought.  /  sat/  it  i>  too  late 
to  fight  this  principle.  It  has  been  conceded;  and  if  education  is  to 
proceed,  it  cannot  wholly  be  avoided.' 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Bussell  estimates  at  their  fall  value, 
if  not  at  more  than  their  full  value,  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  legislation  by  the  present  Government  on  the  Uni- 
versity question.  He  dwells  upon  the  demands  which  must 
in  any  case  be  made  upon  Mr.  Balfour  to  find  time  for 
other  Irish  business  of  importance.  He  takes  note,  too,  of 
the  fierce  opposition  which  may  be  expected  to  be  offered  to 
any  proposals  for  a  Boman  Catholic  University  from  Non- 
conformists in  England  and  Wales,  and  from  Presbyterians 
in  Scotland  and  in  Ulster.  Nor  does  he  omit  to  mention 
that  in  grappling  with  this  thorny  question  the  Government 
will  get  no  gratitude  from  the  Irish  Nationalists.  But,  in 
Mr.  Russell's  judgement,  the  magnitude  of  the  issue  over- 
rides all  objections,  and  he  concludes  his  speech  by  urging 
that  things  cannot  remain  as  they  are  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, and  that  early  legislation  is  inevitable. 

Such  being  the  attitude  of  leading  statesmen  of  both 
parties,  of  influential  politicians,  and  of  the  spokesmen  of 
classes  intimately  concerned  in  the  question,  let  us  see  what 
is  the  position  in  Ireland,  and  how  that  country  has  been 
dealt  with  by  successive  cabinets  in  regard  to  the  much- 
vexed  subject  of  denominational  education. 

In  entering  on  the  consideration  of  any  proposal  for 
the  endowment  of  a  university,  or  of  a  college  affiliated  to 
a  university,  established  upon  a  strictlj  denominational 
basis,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  instinct  of  most  educated 
persons,  at  any  rate  of  most  persons  educated  at  English 
or    Scottish    universities,   is    adverse    to    any    such   idea. 
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Host  cultivated  people,  in  accepting,  so  far  as  it  goes. 
Cardinal  Newman's  definition  of  a  university  as  ^  a  place  of 
'  teaching  universal  knowledge/  probably  consider  that  this 
definition  scarcely  covers  the  whole  matter.  They  are 
inclined  to  think  that  a  university  is  not  alone  a  place  in  which 
every  element  of  knowledge  maybe  studied,  but  that  it  is  also  a 
place  in  which  every  element  of  knowledge  may  be  studied  by 
all  classes  and  sections  of  the  community  in  which  and  for 
whose  benefit  such  a  university  exists.  Having  regard,  too, 
to  the  course  of  educational  controversies  in  these  countries, 
it  is  certain  that  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  give 
intelligent  consideration  to  the  matter  will  require  strong 
reasons  to  induce  them  to  accept  a  denominational  pis  all^ 
in  exchange  for  their  undenominational  ideal.  And  before 
asserting  that  any  such  pis  aller  should  be  accepted,  even  in 
the  case  of  Ireland,  it  is  necessary  that  the  urgency,  not  to  say 
the  inevitableness,  of  such  a  solution  of  the  Irish  diflBculty 
should  be  proved  in  the  completest  manner.  For  not  only  is 
the  denominational  system  one  from  which  public  opinion  in 
most  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  instinctively  shrinks,  but  it 
is  one  which  for  many  reasons  may  seem  likely  to  be  more  espe- 
cially injurious  as  applied  to  the  case  of  Ireland.  It  is  there 
that  the  poison  of  sectarian  animosity,  which  is  so  peculiarly 
noxious  to  the  harmony  of  social  life,  has  always  been  most 
powerful,  and  many  will  say  that  a  farther  step  in  the  same 
direction  is  not  the  expedient  best  fitted  to  effect  an  improve- 
ment. Ireland,  it  will  be  urged,  may  have  many  needs,  and 
much  to  ask  for  at  the  hands  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
Imperial  Legislature ;  but  a  further  stimulant  to  the  acridity 
of  ber  sectarian  divisions  is  surely  not  sought  for  or  sug- 
gested by  any  of  her  friends.  Are  there  not  causes  of 
difference  in  abundance,  it  may  be  asked,  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  State  being  given  to  an  attempt  to  stereotype  in 
each  new  generation  those  deeply  rooted  divisions  of  religious 
sentiment  which  have  so  long  scarred  the  features  of  society 
in  Ireland,  and  which  men  of  all  parties  have  so  strenuously 
laboured  to  terminate  ?  These  are  weighty  considerations. 
But  an  analysis  of  the  educational  history  of  Ireland  tends, 
we  are  convinced,  to  prove  that,  important  as  they  are,  they 
are  overweighted  by  facts  which  it  will  not  be  the  part  of 
statesmanship  to  ignore.  No  one  who  is  anxious  to  form  a 
jast  estimate  of  the  strength  of  denominationalism  in 
relation  to  University  education  in  Ireland  can  rightly 
comprehend  the  position  without  taking  account  of  the 
history  of  the  analogous  question  of  primary  education  in 
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that  country.  The  process  by  which  u  system  carefollj 
and  elaborately  devised  in  the  interests  of  undenomi- 
nationalism  has  been  diverted  by  both  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  to  denominational  purposes  is  so  full  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  student  of  the  TTniversity  question  that  it  seems 
not  irrelevant  to  preface  our  further  reference  to  the  latter 
subject  by  some  account  of  the  orig^  and  working  of  the 
great  fabric  of  national  education  established  in  Ireland 
more  than  two  generations  ago  by  a  Whig  Chief  Secretary, 
who  was  afterwards  to  be  a  Tory  Prime  Minister. 

Prior  fco  the  year  1814  it  may  be  said  that  there  was 
practically  no  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  any 
obligation  to  lend  its  aid  to  the  work  of  educating  the  Irish 
people.  Grants  of  public  money  had  not,  indeed,  been 
finally  withdrawn  at  that  period  from  the  old  Charter 
Schools.  But  those  institutions,  founded  in  1733,  and 
endowed  by  the  State  at  the  insfaEince  of  Primate  Boulter, 
had,  by  the  close  of  the  last  century,  not  only  signally 
failed  in  their  original  object  of  *  bringing  over  the  cluldren 

*  of  Roman  Catholics  to  the  State  Church,'  but  had  proved 
unequal  even  to  the  more  legitimate  function  of  educating 
the  Protestant  poor.  The  business  of  education  had  accord- 
ingly fallen  into  the  hands  of  purely  voluntary  associations, 
and  of  these  the  two  most  important  were  the  Hibernian 
Association,  founded  in  1806,  whose  headquarters  were  in 
London,  and  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  founded  in  1811. 

But  though  the  task  of  educating  the  poor  of  Ireland 
was  left,  down  to  1814,  to  the  unaided  exertions  of  these 
voluntary  societies,  the  Grovemment  had  already  been 
making  some  practical  endeavours  towards  the  establishment 
of  a  satisfactory  system  of  State-aided  education.  In  1806 
the  Cabinet  of  AH  the  Talents  appointed  an  influential 
commission,  which  sat  for  six  years,  presenting  no  fewer 
than  fourteen  reports.  This  commission  was  the  first  to  lay 
down  the  cardinal  principle  upon  which  primary  education 
in  Ireland  was  subsequently  founded,  and  upon  which,  in 
theory,  it  has  ever  since  proceeded.  In  their  final  report  the 
commissioners  recommended  ^a  general  plan  of  education 

*  for  the  lower  classes,  keeping  clear  of  all  interference  with 

*  the  religious  tenets  of  any,  and  thereby  inducing  the  whole 
^  to  receive  education  as  one  body  under  one  and  the  same 
^  system  and  in  the  same  establishment ; '  a  conclusion  which 
was  expressly  based  upon  the  principle  that  any  attempt  to 
influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  religious 
denomination  must  be  necessarily  fatal  to  every  effort  at 
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As  a  result  of  these  recommendations  Parliament  resolved 
in  1814  to  give  some  eflFect  to  the  views  of  the  commission 
bj  making  grants  to  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  whose  rega- 
lations  were  framed  in  the  spirit  of  the  principles  thus 
insisted  on.  But,  though  founded  in  a  verj  liberal  spirit, 
the  Kildare  Place  Society  did  not  give  general  satisfac- 
tion. While  excluding  all  other  religious  books,  and  not 
attempting  to  interfere  with  the  religion  of  the  children 
attending  its  schools,  it  enjoined  the  reading  of  the  Bible, 
without  note  or  comment,  as  an  essential  part  of  its  general 
system  of  instruction.  This  was  not  at  first  objected  to  by 
the  Boman  Catholics,  large  numbers  of  whose  children 
attended  the  schools ;  but,  after  a  few  years,  opposition  to 
this  principle  began  to  make  itself  felt.  In  1821  O'Connell 
made  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  Boman  Catholic  discontent, 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  as  Mr.  Stanley  sub- 
sequently observed,  in  a  Church  which  denies  to  adults  the 
right  of  unaided  private  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
objection  to  the  open  Bible,  as  part  of  the  compulsory 
educational  curriculum  for  her  children,  was  by  no  means 
surprising.  Acting  under  episcopal  direction,  the  priests  in 
many  districts  began  to  withdraw  their  children  from  the 
schools  of  the  Kildare  Place  Society.  In  other  places,  if 
the  hibemicism  may  be  pardoned,  the  rules  of  the  society  were 
evaded  even  where  they  were  observed.  Lord  Cloncurry,  in 
his  *  Personal  Recollections,'  narrates  how  a  priest,  desirous 
of  retaining  the  financial  help  of  the  society,  but  objecting 
to  its  rules,  got  rid  of  the  difficulty  as  to  Scripture  education 
by  a  pious  fraud.  He  caused  the  Bible  to  be  read  daily  in 
bis  schoolroom,  but  rendered  submission  to  the  regulation 
innocuous  to  the  faith  of  his  pupils  by  deferring  its  ob- 
servance until  the  end  of  the  day,  when  all  the  scholars  had 
departed. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  opposition,  and  in  response  to  a 
petition  from  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates.  Parliament  in 
1824  again  appointed  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  education  in  Ireland,  and  '  to  adopt  such  measures 

*  as  might  promote  the  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

*  poor  in  Ireland  in  the  most  effectual  manner.*  The  new 
Commission  sat  for  three  years,  presenting  its  final  report 
in  1827.  In  this  document  the  majority  of  the  commis- 
sioners came  to  conclusions  identical  with  those  enunciated 
by  their  predecessors  in  1814  as  to  the  paramount  importance 
of  the  principle  of  united  secular  instruction  for  all  creeds. 
No  immediate  action  in  Parliament  followed  this  inquiry  j 
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but  in  1828  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
appointed,  and  presented  a  report  which  became  the  basis 
of  the  scheme  of  national  education  ultimately  adopted  and 
formulated  by  Mr.  Stanley  (afterwards  Lord  Derby)  in  his 
celebrated  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster.  This  report  was 
founded  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  commissioners  in 
1814  and  1827,  and  declared  in  its  first  paragraph  that  its 
recommendations  were  designed  *  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 

*  into  effect  the  combined  literary  and  separate  religious 
^  education '  of  children  in  the  schools  aided  by  the  State. 
Its  views  were  endorsed  by  yet  another  Committee  in  1830, 
and  on  the  accession  of  Lord  Grey  to  power  steps  were  at 
length  taken  to  give  eflFect  to  the  policy  thus  repeatedly  put 
forward. 

The  proceedings  and  reports  of  these  commissions  and 
committees  are  conclusive,  it  must  be  admitted,  as  to  the 
objects  which  Parliament  had  in  view  in  devising  a  scheme 
of  national  education  for  Ireland.  They  are  ably  sum- 
marised in  Mr.  Stanley's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
which  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  real  charter  of  the 
National  system.  From  the  date  of  its  establishment  down 
to  a  very  recent  period  no  sort  of  doubt  has  ever  been  felt 
by  the  public,  or  by  the  Board  of  National  Education  itself, 
that  the  primary  and  essential  principle  of  the  system  is 
the  combined  secular  and  separate  religious  education  of 
the  children.  The  commissioners  themselves  have,  in  their 
annual  reports,  affirmed  that  the  '  principle  of  the  system, 

*  and  which  we  consider  fundamental  and  unalterable,  is 
^  that  the  national  schools  should  be  open  to  Christians 
^  of  all  denominations,'  and  the  late  resident  commis- 
sioner. Sir  Patrick  Keenan,  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  in  a 
very  interesting  address  on  Education,  delivered  in  1881 
before  the  Social  Science  Congress  in  Dublin,  began  his 
outline  of  the  system  he  so  ably  administered  with  the 
statement  that  the   '  fundamental  principle  of  the  system 

*  was  that  it  was  to  be  one  of  combined  secular  and  moral 
^  and  separate  religious  instruction.' 

In  the  early  years  of  the  National  system  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Established  Church,  together  with  the  Boman 
Catholics  and  the  Nonconformist  bodies,  combined  in  a 
loyal  and  harmonious  effort  to  make  the  new  system  a 
success.  Archbishops  Whately  and  Murray  sat  together  on 
the  National  Board  as  at  first  constituted  ;  and,  encouraged 
by  the  hearty  approval  of  the  latter  prelate,  the  Eoman 
Catholics  eagerly  availed  themselves  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
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tlie  benefits  of  the  new  system.  For  several  years  the  two 
creeds  worked  together  without  the  slightest  friction ;  and, 
although  in  1839  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  section  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  bishops  to  induce  the  F^paganda  to  pro- 
claim its  disapproval  of  the  national  system,  the  effort 
received  no  countenance  at  that  time  at  Rome.  In  1852, 
however,  the  death  of  Archbishop  Murray,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Archbishop  (afterwards  Cardinal)  Cullen,  led  to  the 
introduction  of  less  harmonious  relations  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  communions.  Objections  taken  by  the 
Boman  Catholics  to  some  of  the  books  used  in  the  national 
schools  were  allowed  by  the  majority  of  the  commissioners, 
and  led  to  the  retirement  of  Archbishop  Whately  from  the 
National  Board.  The  priests,  under  the  direction  of  their 
new  ruler,  and  animated  by  the  Ultramontane  policy  then  in 
favour  at  Bome,  a  policy  of  which  Cardinal  Cullen  was  in  a 
peculiar  degree  the  representative,  began  to  show  signs  of 
dissatisfiEtction,  and  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  even  the 
limited  recognition  which  had  at  first  been  given  to  the 
system  of  common  religious  instruction.  Indeed,  they 
manifested  for  a  time  such  an  evident  desire  to  completely 
denominationalise  the  system  that  a  shrewd  observer  ven- 
tured in  1858,  with  a  sagacity  which  can  be  appreciated 
to-day,  to  prophesy  that  *  when  they  are  strong  enough  they 
'will  clamour  for  a  grant  for  separate   Boman  Catholic 

*  education,  even  at  the'  expense  of  consenting  to  one  for 

*  Protestant  education.*  * 

From  the  moment  that  Cardinal  Cullen,  in  obedience  to  a 
policy  approved  at  Bome,  and  subscribed  to  so  far  as  regards 
the  Irish  hierarchy  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Synod  of 
Thurles,  made  a  vigorous  and  sustained  effort  to  subvert  the 
principle  upon  which  the  primary  system  was  founded,  and 
upon  whidi  it  still  theoretically  rests,  may  be  dated  the 
decline  of  the  national  system  as  an  effective  machinery  for 
securing  mixed  education.  For  a  time,  indeed,  many  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  prelates  adhered  to  the  principle  of  mixed, 
or,  as  we  prefer  to  <^  it,  united  education.  But  for  reasons, 
and  under  circumstances,  which  have  been  admirably  de- 
scribed by  the  late  Professor  Caimes  in  one  of  his  essays  on 
the  Irish  University  question,  the  *high*  Catholic  ideal 
won  the  day ;  and  since  1852  denominationalism  has  been 
pursued  with  zealous  fervour  by  the  rulers  and  dignitaries 

•  See  *  Journals,  Conversations,  and  Essays,  relating  to  Ireland,' 
by  Nassau  William  Senior,  vol.  2,  p.  112. 
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of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  almost  without 
exception.  Ignoring  the  principles  upon  which  the  present 
system  was  founded  and  on  which  its  administration  has 
been  cpnducted  for  more  than  sixty  years,  the  majority  of 
the  present  members  of  the  National  Board  have  recently 
been  engaged  in  attempting  the  complete  subversion  of  the 
system  they  are  charged  to  carry  out,  and  have  sought  to 
procure  the  sanction  of  successive  Chief  Secretaries  to 
the  excision  from  their  rules  of  the  regulations  relating  to 
religious  instruction.  But  in  that  effort,  backed  though  it  is 
by  the  whole  weight  of  Eoman  Catholic  influence,  and  aided 
by  the  section  of  Protestant  opinion  which  still  abides  by 
the  antiquated  ideals  of  the  Church  Education  Society, 
these  agitators  have  not  yet  completely  succeeded. 

But  though  the  system  still  remains  in  theory  a  mixed 
system,  in  practice  it  has  grown  to  be  all  but  completely 
denominational;  and,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour,  ^  we  support  in  Ireland  a  system  more  favourable 
'  to  the  Catholics  than  is  afforded  by  the   Exchequer  of 

*  any  Catholic  country  in  Europe  to  the  Catholics  of  that 

*  country.'    Already  the  system  has  proved  elastic  enough 
to  embrace,  without  injury  to  the  religious  susceptibilities 
of  their  conductors,  the  schools  of  fifteen  orders  of  nuns 
and  of  six  orders  of  monks.     Only  one  section  of  Eoman 
Catholic  schools  still  remains  outside  the  system,  and  the 
majority  of  the  National  Board  having,  after  three  years* 
deliberation,  failed  to  include  these  schools — those  of  the 
Christian  Brothers — without  violating,  in  theory  as  well  as 
practice,  their  fundamental  principle,  have  boldly  proposed 
to  throw  that  principle  overboard.     They  have  determined 
not  only  to  waive  the  rules  which  guarantee  its  observance 
for  the  benefit  of  the   Christian  Brothers,   but  to   depart 
so  far  from  the  principle   that  all  schools   shall  be  open 
to  children  of  all  creeds  as  actually  to  permit  the  com- 
pulsory exclusion  of  all  but  one  sect.     This  proposition 
has  not,  as  yet,  been  acquiesced  in  by  the   Government; 
indeed  the  present  Chief  Secretary  has  given  it  a  decided 
negative.     But  the  fact  that  those  who  administer  tho 
national  system  have  felt  warranted  in  recommending  it  is 
eloquent  of  the  distance  traversed  in  this  matter  since  1881. 
Coupled  with  the  statistics  supplied  by  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  in   their  report  for    1896-1897     it 
is  surely  conclusive  as  to  the  hopelessness  of  any  attempt  to 
make  united  instruction  a  reality  in  the  primary  schools 
of  Ireland.      It  appears  that  of  8,600  national  schools  in 
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operation  on  December  31,  1896,  with  a  roll  of  815,248 
pupils,  5,248  schools  with  a  roll  of  601,677  pupils  were 
attended  solely  by  Boman  Catholics  or  solely  by  Protestants. 
Thus  of  the  total  number  on  the  rolls,  62*2  per  cent,  were 
in  schools  attended  solely  by  Boman  Catholics  or  solely  by 
Protestants,  and  only  37*8  per  cent,  were  in  schools  attended 
by  Boman  Catholic  and  Protestant  pupils.*  It  may  be  added 
that  the  movement  in  the  direction  of  denominationalism 
has  been  continuous  and  progressive  for  many  years,  the 
percentage  of  schools  attended  by  Boman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  pupils  having  fallen  from  49*4  in  1887  to  37'8 
in  1896. 

The  foregoing  narrative  has  shown  how  potent  has  been 
the  influence  of  the  Irish  hierarchy  in  relation  to  a  system 
designed  to  destroy,  or  at  any  rate  minimise,  the  evils  of 
denominationalism.  In  the  struggle  between  the  State  and 
the  hierarchy  the  former  has  been  decisively  worsted ;  and, 
though  Parliament  still  makes  a  stand  in  behalf  of  some  subordi  - 
nate  principles,  it  has  itself  formally  admitted  its  substantial 
defeat  upon  the  large  issues  involved.  In  1891  a  question 
arose  as  to  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  colleges  for  the 
training  of  national  school  teachers  in  Ireland.  Complaints 
had  been  nrged  by  both  Protestants  and  Boman  Catholics  of 
the  unfair  treatment  of  the  denominational  training  colleges 
in  reg^d  to  State  aid,  as  compared  with  the  great  unde- 
nominational institution  founded  by  the  State  to  provide 
teachers  for  the  national  schools.  It  was  complained  that 
whereas  the  Stat«  foundation,  the  Marlborough  Street  Train- 
ing College,  which  was  maintained  on  the  mixed  system,  was 
supported  exclusively  by  State  grants,  the  denominational 
colleges  were  obliged  t/O  contribute  one-fourth  of  their  cost 
from  private  benefactions.  In  response  to  the  demands  for 
equality  which  pressed  upon  him  from  both  sides,  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  not  only  assented  to  the  principle  of  uniform  treat- 
ment in  the  matter  of  the  annual  grants,  but  applying  the 
principle  retrospectively  to  the  buil&g  of  the  colleges,  and 
in  recompense  for  the  State  provision  of  the  buildings  of  the 
State  college,  he  caused  a  sum  equal  to  the  certified  valua- 
tion of  the  denominational  training  colleges  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  public  funds  to  those  institutions.  We  make  no 
complaint  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  yielding  to 
this  demand ;  but  we  assert  that  in  so  acting  it  absolutely 

•  Vide  Sixty-third  Report  of  the  Comqais8io|ierp  of  Nf^tionaJ 
fiduc^tiop  in  Ireland,  pp.  11,  12, 
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surrendered  the  principle  of  nndenominationalism  as  a  funda- 
mental maxim  or  as  a  condition  precedent  to  State  aid.  The 
State  theory  of  education  has  not  been  expressly  repudiated ; 
but  it  has  been  tacitly  ignored.  No  sort  of  distinction  is 
made  between  institutions  formed  on  the  Government  model 
and  those  which  are  established  in  the  interests  of  one  or 
other  of  the  great  religious  denominations,  and  the  State  is 
as  liberal  to  t^ose  who  attack  its  own  system  as  it  is  to  those 
who  support  it.  The  facts  on  this  point  have  been  summarised 
once  for  all  with  a  clearness  and  cogency  which  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired  in  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour, 
speaking  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  in  the  Debate  upon 
the  Address  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session  of 
1896:— 

*  The  education  system  in  Ireland  is  denominational  in  theory  to 
a  very  large  extent,  and  it  is  so  to  even  a  larger  extent  in  practice. 
There  is  nothing  in  Ireland  which  corresponds  exactly  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  board  schools  and  voluntary  schools.  In  Ireland  all 
schools  are  maintained,  almost  entirely  maintained,  out  of  grants  pro- 
vided by  Parliament.  No  restriction  whatever  is  plac^  on  the 
character  of  the  religious  teaching.  A  denominational  religion  is 
taught  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  schools,  it  is  quite  true,  as  in  the 
voluntary  schools  in  England ;  but  there  is  this  immense  difference 
between  the  two  nations — ^that  whereas  in  England  pecuniary  loss  or 
disability  is  inflicted  on  voluntary  schools  in  consequence  of  their 
denominational  character,  in  Ireland  no  sach  distinction  is  made.  It 
ought  to  be  clearly  understood  once  for  all  that  everything  which  the 
most  extreme  advocate  of  voluntary  schools  in  this  country  is  asking 
for  is  already  conceded  in  Ireland,  and  if  we  had  in  this  country  the 
system  which  now  prevails  in  Ireland,  it  appears  to  me  that  all  the 
complaints  with  regard  to  voluntary  schools,  especially  those  from 
Boman  Catholic  quarters,  would  be  completely  met.' 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  Irish  system  of  primary 
education  furnishes  conclusive  evidence  of  the  strength  of 
denominationalism  in  Ireland,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
more  hopeful  than  it  is  logiced  to  seek  to  crown  the  edifice 
built  on  these  foundations  by  insisting  on  erecting  a  non- 
denominational  university  at  the  top.  Let  us  see,  however, 
how  things  stand  at  present  in  relation  to  undenominational 
university  education.  Let  us  start  with  the  University  of 
Dublin,  which  justly  boasts  that  its  highest  rewards  are 
open  equally  to  all  comers.  And  let  us  see  who  it  is  that 
comes  to  it.  The  authorities  of  Trinity  College  do  not,  we 
believe,  give  any  particulars  of  the  religious  beliefs  of  their 
students.  To  do  so,  they  probably  consider,  would  only 
emphasise  distinctions  of  which  they  desire  toiake  aB.littlo 
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accormt  as  possible.  Bat  we  are  approximately  correct  in 
stating  that,  of  over  twelve  hundred  students  who  entered  in 
the  five  years  ending  1895,  less  than  one  hundred,  or  about  6 
per  cent.,  were  Roman  Catholics.  It  may  be  urged  that  this 
disparity  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  univer- 
sity-going classes  are  in  the  main  Protestant.  No  doubt 
this  is  to  a  great  extent  the  case.  But  it  is  less  and  less  so 
with  every  year  that  passes.  The  intermediate  system  has 
multiplied  enormously  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  who 
seek  a  university  education,  and  it  is  impossible  that,  if 
Trinity  College  were  satisfactory  to  Roman  Catholic  parents, 
it  should  not  number  a  far  larger  proportion  of  Roman 
Catholic  students.  That  it  fails  to  attract  them  is  due  to  a 
state  of  things  in  no  wise  discreditable  to  the  University  of 
Dublin,  arising  out  of  the  history  of  the  country  and  the 
iTaditions  of  the  place,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the 
progressive  liberalism  of  the  authorities,  has  given  to  it 
what  its  distinguished  senior  member,  Mr.  Carson,  has 
described  as  ^  a  distinct  Protestant  aroma.' 

If  we  turn  from  Trinity  College  and  the  University  of  Dublin 
to  the  unsectarian  foundations  which  have  been  established 
by  Parliament  in  the  vain  hope  of  providing  an  undenomi- 
national solution  of  a  denominational  problem,  we  shall 
not  find  the  case  any  better.  The  Queen's  Colleges, 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  established  in  the  north,  south, 
and  west  of  Ireland,  have  admittedly  failed  to  answer 
the  objects  of  their  founder,  so  far  as  regards  the  higher 
education  of  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  not,  indeed,  a  legiti- 
mate subject  of  complaint  tbat  the  Belfast  College 
should  be  predominantly  Protestant,  since  it  is  established 
in  the  midst  of  a  predominantly  Protestant  population, 
though  it  is  scarcely  encouraging  to  find  that  of  5,679 
students  who  have  entered  the  college  since  its  opening  in 
1849,  no  more  than  805  have  been  Roman  Catholics,  and 
that  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  on  the  roll  has  been 
actually  diminishing  in  recent  years.  But  there  is  no  allevia- 
tion to  the  gloom  of  the  figures  for  Cork  and  Galway  during 
the  same  period.  At  Cork,  indeed,  where  the  presidents 
have  been  continuously  Roman  Catholic,  the  Roman  Catholic 
students  numbered,  in  1896-7,  116  out  of  206  students  on 
the  rolls,  but  this  number  is  much  smaller  than  that  on  the 
rolls  of  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  diminution  has  been  steady 
for  several  years  past.  At  Galway,  of  2,489  students  who 
have  entered  since  1849,  no  more  than  1,048  Roman  Catholics 
have  been  sent  up  by  the  most  Catholic  province  in  Ireland 
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to  the  college  founded  for  its  benefit.  Even  more  disap- 
pointing than  these  figures  is  the  contrast  between  the 
numbers  entering  in  the  early  years  of  the  institution  and 
those  who  matriculated  in  1896-7.  In  the  first  year  of  its 
existence  thirty-eight  Boman  Catholics  entered  the  college. 
Last  year  the  number  had  fallen  to  twelve^  and  iu  1895-6  it 
was  as  low  as  nine.  No  argument  could  prove  more  irre- 
sistibly than  these  figures  the  failure  of  the  Qaeen's  Colleges 
to  meet  the  educational  wants  of  Boman  Catholics. 

If,  then,  it  may  be  regarded  as  established,  first,  that 
the  Boman  Catholics  of  Lreland  are  entitled  to  look  to 
the  State  for  adequate  provision  for  their  higher  education, 
and,  secondly,  that  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to  meet 
their  wants  have  been,  for  one  reason  or  another,  incomplete 
and  inefiEective,  let  us  see  what  it  is  that  their  spokesmen 
ask  for,  and  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  final  and  comprehensive  settlement  of  the  question. 

In  the  document  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article  the 
Irish  hierarchy  have  dealt  with  four  points  which,  as  they 
inferred  from  the  course  of  discussion  in  Parliament,  are 
regarded  as  fundamental  even  by  those  English  statesmen 
and  Irish  Protestant  politicians  who  have  assented  unre- 
servedly to  the  general  justice  of  the  Boman  Catholic  claim. 
The  first  of  these  points  is  the  regulation  of  the  proportion 
of  laymen  to  ecclesiastics  on  the  governing  body  of  the 
University.  This  is  a  question  upon  which,  down  to  a  very 
recent  period,  the  Boman  Catholic  bishops  have  been  under- 
stood to  preserve  a  very  unyielding  attitude,  and  it  is  one 
which  in  the  negotiations  between  Lord  Mayo,  representing 
the  Government  of  Lord  Derby  in  1867,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy  led  to  the  most 
serious  divergence  of  opinion,  the  latter  body  remonstrating 
strongly  against  the  provision  for  lay  representation  con- 
tained in  the  Government  scheme.  On  this  point,  however, 
the  current  of  public  opinion  has  run  in  favour  of  a  more 
liberal  policy  than  the  leaders  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
in  Ireland  were  prepared  to  sanction  thirty  years  ago.  The 
schism  between  the  clerical  and  Pamellito  parties  in  politics, 
as  illusti*ated  by  the  Meath  elections,  has  not  been  without 
its  effect  upon  the  public  opinion  of  Irish  Boman  Catholics, 
and  the  bishops  no  longer  push  their  claims  to  the  extent 
of  demanding  a  clerical  majority  on  any  governing  body 
which  may  be  created.  In  their  memorandum  of  1897  they 
admit,  for  the  first  time  without  reserve,  that  the^  'ar^ 
^  prepared  ifO  accept  a  majority  of  laymei;!.' 
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We  must,  however,  in  candour  confess  that,  little  as  we 
like  the  idea  of  ecclesiastical  predominance  in  the  governing 
body  of  a  University,  there  is  some  justification  for  the 
jealousy  of  th^  hierarchy  on  this  subject.  The  predominance 
of  the  lay  element  in  the  governing  body  of  a  university  or 
college  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  laity  competent  to 
assume  the  highest  educational  functions.  It  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  Ireland  that  a  Roman  Catholic  laity — cultivated, 
religious,  yet  independent  of  ecclesiastical  direction  in 
matters  unconnected  with  faith  and  morals — should  exist  in 
ever-increasing  numbers.  No  one,  however,  who  really 
knows  Ireland  can  honestly  claim  that  such  a  laity  exists. 
In  December  1896,  a  number  of  representative  Eoman 
Catholic  laymen  published  a  declaration  of  their  views  on 
the  subject  of  university  education.  The  declaration,  which 
had  remained  open  for  signature  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth, 
and  which  may,  therefore,  be  considered  exhaustive,  was 
undoubtedly  signed  by  many  persons  of  distinction ;  but  it 
is  a  singularly  unimpressive  document,  though  it  is  sub- 
scribed to  by  eleven  peers  and  five  members  of  the  Irish 
Privy  Council,  and  by  about  twelve  hundred  individuals  of 
all  classes.  The  melancholy  truth  is  that  the  number  of 
Irish  Soman  Catholic  laymen  who  are  capable  of  forming 
independent  opinions  of  any  serious  value  on  the  subject  of 
university  education  is  exceedingly  small,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  substantial  body  of  educated  lay  opinion  the  bishops 
may  have  some  right  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  confiding  to 
laymen  too  large  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  university. 
It  is  but  just  to  observe,  however,  that  the  chief  cause 
of  this  want  of  a  cultivated  lay  opinion  among  Irish 
Boman  Catholics  is  the  absence  of  adequate  provision  for 
their  higher  education.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  argue  that  a 
Boman  Catholic  university  is  unnecessary  because  the  uni- 
versity-going class  among  the  Eoman  Catholic  community 
is  so  small.  To  a  great  extent  it  is  small  because  there  is 
no  university. 

The  second  point  to  which  the  bishops  address  themselves 
is  the  question  of  the  endowment  of  theological  teaching. 
Od  this  point  English,  Scotch  and  Irish  opinion  is  agreed. 
Neither  Unionists  nor  Radicals,  neither  Churchmen  nor 
Nonconformists,  neither  Protestant  laymen  nor  Roman 
Catholic  laymen,  desire  to  see  a  chair  of  theology  endowed 
out  of  the  public  funds.  This  particular  point  was  inci- 
dentally settled  daring  the  debate  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home 
Bule  Bill  of  1993,  wlie»,  on  tjxe  queetioa  of  university 
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endowments  being  raised  by  Mr.  Balfour,  an  amendment  of 
Mr.  Morlej  was  adopted  bj  consent  sanctioning  the  endow- 
ment of  a  university  by  an  Irish  Parliament  subject  to  two 
provisions,  one  of  which  was  that  no  theological  chair  should 
be  endowed  out  of  public  funds.  The  bishops  accept  unre- 
servedly the  solution  suggested  by  Mr.  Morley  and 
accepted  by  Mr.  Balfour,  and  are  ready  to  assent  to  any 
guarantees  that  may  be  necessary  to  secure  that  the  moneys 
voted  by  Parliament  shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  the 
teaching  of  secular  knowledge.  This  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  legislation  may,  therefore,  be  looked  on  as  definitely 
removed. 

In  relation  to  the  important  topic  of  the  appointment  and 
removal  of  professors,  the  declarations  of  the  bishops  are 
scarcely  so  satisfactory;  at  least,  they  are  a  little  vague. 
They  propose  to  refer  all  complaints  which  may  arise  *  to  the 
'  decision  of  a  strong  and  well-chosen  Board  of  Visitors,  in 
^  whose  independence  and  judicial  character  all  parties  would 
*  have  confidence.'  This  would  be  highly  satisfactory  if 
the  board  so  described  could  be  constituted.  But  boards  in 
whose  independence  and  judicial  character  all  parties  have 
confidence  are,  unhappily,  not  common  in  Ireland,  and  it 
will  be  for  the  ingenuity  of  Parliament  to  supply  some  more 
definite  safeguard  for  the  protection  of  the  teaching  staff 
against  arbitrary  dismissal.  The  fourth  point  discussed  by 
the  bishops  is  the  condition  on  which  Mr.  Morley  has  some- 
what pedantically  laid  especial  stress — namely,  that  the 
provisions  of  the  University  of  Dublin  Tests  Act  of  1873 
should  apply,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  new  university  so  as 
to  open  up  its  degrees,  honours,  and  emoluments  to  all 
comers.  To  this  no  objection  is  offered.  It  would  be  sur- 
prising, indeed,  were  any  entertained.  For  the  possibility 
of  students  other  than  Roman  Catholics  presenting  them- 
selves for  examination  in  the  new  university  seems  exceed- 
ingly remote. 

living  thus  dealt,  in  a  spirit  of  reasonableness  and 
enlightenment  which  cannot  be  too  freely  acknowledged, 
with  the  objections  or  misgivings  most  commonly  entertained 
in  regard  to  the  endowment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  university, 
the  bishops  proceed  to  refer  to  a  point  of  much  importance, 
and  it  is  the  last  of  their  observations  to  which  we  need 
refer.  They  express  their  belief  that  the  interests  of 
higher  education  will  be  better  served  by  the  creation  of  a 
university  than  by  the  establishment  of  a  college.  It 
is  evident  from  tlus  mode    of  putting  the    matter    that 
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there  is  still  an  open  mind  in  the  highest  Boman  Catholic 
quarters  on  the  important  question  of  college  or  university. 
The  i>oint  is  one  of  some  consequence,  because  the  claim 
put  forward  by  the  bishops  on  former  occasions  has  been 
commonly  regarded  as  a  claim  for  a  university  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word  or  nothing;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
readiness  of  the  hierarchy  to  accept  a  college  as  distinguished 
from  a  university  considerably  reduces  the  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  providing  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question.  In 
the  *  Historical  Outline  of  the  Irish  University  Question '  with 
which  Archbishop  Walsh  opens  the  useful  collection  of 
contributions  to  the  discussion  on  the  subject  embodied  in 
the  volume  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article,  the  Boman 
Catholic  view  on  this  point  is  presented  in  very  clear 
language.  Dr.  Walsh,  while  stating  that  the  bishops  have 
always  desired  to  have  a  university,  endowed  as  such,  as 
distinguished  from  a  college,  asserts  that  they  have  always 
acquiesced  in  the  possibility  of  settling  the  question  on  other 
lines ;  and  intimates  that,  subject  always  to  ^  the  essential 
*  condition  of  equality,'  they  are  prepared  to  accept  in  lieu 
of  a  university  an  endowed  college  or  colleges. 

We  are  not  altogether  clear  that  even  from  a  non-Catholic 
point  of  view  the  Boman  Catholic  ideal  is  not  to  be  preferred 
to  its  alternative.  If  by  their  readiness  to  accept  a  Catholic 
college  in  a  non-Catholic  university  is  meant  the  afiSliation  of 
an  endowed  Boman  Catholic  college  to  Dublin  University,  with 
a  board  of  management  representative  jointly  of  Trinity 
College  and  of  the  new  institution,  we  should  much  prefer 
to  see  a  completely  independent  university  endowed.  And 
this  for  a  reason  entirely  unconnected  with  any  misgivings 
as  to  the  abstract  possibility  of  securing  effective  government 
free  from  friction  under  a  joint  board.  There  are,  happily, 
examples  in  Ireland  of  the  successful  union  of  Protestants 
and  Boman  Catholics  in  the  administration  of  great  public 
institutions,  and  we  see  no  reason  why,  if  a  new  university 
were  created,  the  principle  of  dual  government  should  not  be 
applied.  But  there  is  one  condition  of  university  reform 
which  appears  to  us  to  be  absolutely  fundamental  —  as 
fundamental  as  the  condition  of  equality  upon  which  Arch- 
bishop Walsh  so  legitimately  insists.  It  is  essential  that 
the  boon  to  be  bestowed  shall  not  be  granted  at  the  expense 
of  institutions  which  have  done  and  are  doing  a  great  work 
in  their  own  sphere.  No  scheme  of  reform  which  can  injure 
the  efficiency  of  Trinity  College  is  admissible,  and  an  affilia- 
tion of  a  Boman  Catholic  college  to  Dublin  University  could 
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not  foil  to  injure  both  college  and  university.  If  the  state- 
ments we  have  referred  to  as  justifying  the  unwillingness  of 
Roman  Catholics  to  rest  content  with  Trinity  College  are 
well  founded,  they  mean  that  Trinity  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin — expressions  which  are  really  synonymous 
terms,  so  closely  are  the  college  and  university  interwoven 
in  constitution  and  in  tradition — ^possess,  in  virtue  of  their 
three  centuries  of  splendid  work,  a  distinctive  individuality, 
a  genius  loci^  a  power  of  attraction,  which  add  enormously  to 
their  value,  and  which  are  dependent  on  the  maintenance 
of  the  traditions  and  forms  of  government  in  which  they 
have  their  origin.  No  change  which  would  lessen  the 
utility  of  Trinity  College  can  possibly  be  contemplated ;  and 
no  change  which  would  affiliate  a  Roman  Catholic  college  to 
the  university  could  fail  to  have  this  effect,  by  reason  of  the 
altered  educational  standard  which  would  have  to  be  adopted. 
Such  a  scheme  is,  however,  outside  the  range  of  the  possible, 
since  it  could  never  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  representatives 
of  Trinity  College ;  and  so  long  as  the  equality  of  Roman 
Catholics  can  be  achieved  by  other  means  this  is  in  itself  a 
sufficient  objection. 

It  is  impossible  then  to  found  a  Roman  Catholic  college 
within  the  University  of  Dublin.  But  there  appears  to  be  no 
reason,  prima  facie  at  least,  why  an  endowed  Roman  Catholic 
college  affiliated  to  the  Royal  University  should  not  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  the  case.  There  would,  in  this  case,  be 
no  such  weakening  of  the  utility  of  a  successful  and  ancient 
institution  as  in  that  of  the  University  of  Dublin.  The 
Royal  University  is  but  sixteen  years  established,  and  it  is 
founded  as  an  examining  body,  empowered  to  give  degrees 
to  all  comers.  At  present  it  draws  its  students  mainly  from 
the  Queen's  Colleges,  and  from  the  college  of  that  unendowed 
Catholic  University  in  St.  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin,  of  which 
the  origin  and  early  struggles  are  detailed  in  the  very  interesting 
volume  entitled  *  My  Campaign  in  Ireland,*  published  by  the 
custodians  of  Cardinal  Newman's  papers.  There  is  no 
reason  that  we  can  suggest  why  a  Roman  Catholic  college 
richly  endowed  out  of  public  funds,  and  possessing  all  i£e 
dignity,  so  far  as  its  constitution  goes,  which  belongs  to 
Trinity  College,  should  not  be  conducted  successfully  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Royal  University.  That  university  is 
already  framed  as  to  its  governing  body  on  a  thoroughly 
representative  basis.  Several  of  its  fellowships  have  been 
held  by  professors  of  the  Catholic  University,  and  the  re- 
arrfuigement  of  its  cuniculuip  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  tl^Q 
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new  system  should  not  be  a  matter  of  any  great  difficulty. 
Snch  a  plan  would  have  the  further  advantage,  fraught  with 
no  injury  to  the  Roman  Catholic  college,  of  possessing 
elasticity  enough  to  admit  of  the  affiliation  of  the  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  on  a  similar  basis,  in  the  probable  event  of 
the  recognition  of  Boman  Catholic  claims  leading  the  Pres- 
byterians to  unite  in  a  logically  irresistible  demand  for  a 
separately  endowed  Presbyterian  college. 

For  such  a  union  of  sectarian  colleges  within  a  univer- 
sity administered  by  a  joint  governing  body  representative 
of  the  colleges  there  is  no  parallel  within  the  United 
Kingdom.  But  a  precedent,  and  a  highly  successful  one, 
has  been  furnished  by  one  of  the  British  colonies  in  the 
University  of  Sydney.  That  university  was  founded  in 
1850,  and  to  give  the  degrees  a  title  to  recognition  outside 
the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  a  charter  was  conferred 
upon  it  in  1858.  Its  senate  is  composed  of  sixteen  Fellows, 
of  whom  twelve  must  be  laymen,  and  of  not  less  than  three, 
or  more  than  six,  professors.  The  senate  elects  the  chan- 
cellor and  vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  and  controls 
the  appointment  of  its  professors.  Its  Fellows  are  elected 
by  convocation,  a  body  representative  of  the  Fellows,  pro- 
fessors, and  examiners  in  the  schools  of  the  university.  A 
conscience  clause  protects  any  student  who  prefers  to  be 
freed  from  the  obligation  from  attending  university  lectures 
or  passing  examinations  in  ethics,  metaphysics,  or  modem 
history.  The  statutes  of  the  university  provide  for  the 
affiliation  of  colleges,  and  at  present  the  University  of 
Sydney  embraces  three  strictly  denominational  colleges, 
viz. — St  Paul's,  St.  John's,  and  St.  Andrews,  which  repre- 
sent respectively  the  Anglican,  the  Eoman  Catholic  and  the 
Presbyterian  communions.  Each  of  the  colleges  of  St. 
Paul's  and  St.  John's  consists  of  a  warden  and  a  council  of 
eighteen  Fellows,  of  whom  six  must  be  clergymen  and  twelve 
laymen,  the  laymen  not  necessarily  belonging  to  the  same 
religious  denomination.  The  warden  must  in  the  case  of 
St.  Paul's  be  an  Anglican  clergyman,  in  that  of  St.  John's 
a  Boman  Catholic  priest.  The  visitor  of  the  former  college 
is  the  Protestant  bishop  of  Sydney,  in  the  latter  the  Eoman 
Catholic  archbishop.  The  Presbyterian  College  of  St. 
Andrews  is  governed  by  a  principal,  who  must  be  a  minister, 
and  by  the  councillors,  of  whom  not  more  than  four  may 
belong  to  the  ministry. 

The  rules  of  the  colleges  amply  provide  for  giving  a  re- 
ligious stamp  to  their  system,  and  in  effect  restrict  the 
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students  of  each  to  a  single  denomination.  For  example, 
the  rules  of  St.  John's  CoUege  oblige  all  students  to  attend 
morning  and  eyening  prayers,  mass,  and  all  public  services 
in  the  college  chapel,  and  to  approach  the  Sacrament  at  least 
once  a  term,  and  they  provide  for  gratuitous  and  systematic 
instruction  to  all  students,  resident  or  non-resident,  in  the 
doctrines  and  practice  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  Uniyersity  of  Sydney  supplies  a 
hopeful  precedent  for  such  a  solution  of  the  Irish  University 
question  as  we  have  hinted  at  above.  We  cannot  undertake 
to  say  to  what  extent  the  arrangement  suggested  would  be 
palatable  to  the  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  a  really  representative  lay  opinion  must  be 
accepted  as  practically  acting  in  this  matter  for  Boman 
Catholic  Ireland.  We  feel  pretty  confident,  however,  that,  in 
so  far  as  a  thoughtful  and  independent  laity  does  exist,  such 
a  solution  would  be  acceptable  to  those  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  communion  who  have  given  real  consideration  to 
the  matter.  Upon  one  point  only  does  it  seem  necessary  to 
enter  a  caveat.  We  have  expressed  unreservedly  our  view, 
which  has  not  been  lightly  formed,  that  the  circumstances 
of  Ireland,  the  character  of  its  population,  and  the  natural 
title  of  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants  to  have  their  con- 
scientious views  on  the  subject  of  education  fully  respected, 
justify  the  provision  in  that  country  under  State  auspices  of 
a  system  which  would  neither  be  sought  nor  sanctioned 
elsewhere  in  the  United  Kingdom.  But  our  admissions  in 
this  regard  are  subject  to  one  reservation  which  we  will  not 
do  the  advocates  of  a  Boman  Catholic  university  the  in- 
justice of  hinting  at  the  possibility  of  their  objecting  to. 
The  standard  of  university  education  must  not  be  unneces- 
sarily or  unduly  lowered.  If  we  advocate  the  extension  of 
the  university  system  to  classes  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
reached  by  the  best  efforts  of  Parliament,  it  is  not  because 
we  are  willing  to  see  restrictions  placed  upon  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  but  because  we  desire  that  the  area  of  education 
in  its  fullest  and  highest  sense  should  be  widened  and  ex- 
tended. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Premier  on  the  university  ques- 
tion in  1889,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  given  a  characteristic 
account  of  the  effect  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  bill  of  1873  in  this 
regard,  a  bill  prepared  by  a  cabinet  of  which  his  Grace  was 
a  member,  and  to  which  he  gave  a  presumably  reluctant 
assent : — 

'In  that  year,  1873,  we  followed  our  distinguished  leader  into  a 
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celebrated  mess.  We  prodaced  a  scheme  which  was,  in  itself,  inhe- 
rently absurd.  We  admitted  that  it  was  impossible  to  combine 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics  in  higher  aniversitj  education  in  Ireland, 
if  that  higher  education  was  to  be  what  it  had  always  been  elsewhere 
over  the  civilised  world.  But  we  suggested  that  it  might  be  lopped, 
truncated,  and  maimed.  Our  suggestion  was  that  in  Ireland  educa- 
tion would  still  be  higher  education,  although  it  might  be  wanting 
both  in  philosophy  and  history.  As  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  tersely  put  it, 
in  a  country  whidi  had  given  birth  to  Bishop  Berkeley  Philosophy  was 
to  be  dropped  out  of  academic  teaching,  and  in  the  native  land  of 
Edmund  Burke  Modem  History  was  to  suffer  the  same  fate.' 

We  do  not  profess  to  anticipate  that,  in  relation  to  the 
topics  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  sarcasm,  any  marked  advance 
on  the  ideal  of  1873  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  advocates  of  a 
Boman  Catholic  university.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Sydney,  so  in  any  system  of  Irish  university  educa- 
tion which  Roman  Catholics  can  at  present  be  expected  to 
accept,  the  study  of  philosophy  and  history  must  be,  if  not 
exactly  *  lopped,  truncated,  and  maimed,'  at  any  rate  pur- 
sued under  restrictions  which  we  will  not  pretend  to  approve. 
And  that  is  one  reason  why,  dislikiug  the  notion  of  giving 
the  imprimatur  of  the  State  to  a  system  in  which  those 
studies  have  not  full  freedom,  we  should  prefer  the  endow- 
ment of  a  Boman  Catholic  college  to  the  endowment  of  a 
Boman  Catholic  university.  We  believe,  however,  that  it 
is  not  over-sanguine  to  anticipate  some  relaxation  of  the 
strictness  of  Boman  Catholic  notions  on  this  subject,  and 
that  the  religious  guides  of  the  majority  of  Irishmen  are  not, 
after  aU,  very  far  from  accepting  that  definition  of  the  true 
relations  between  religion  and  merely  human  knowledge 
which  has  been  so  beautifully  supplied  by  Tennyson  in  the 
dedication  to  *  In  Memoriam : ' — 

*  Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell. 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 

May  make  one  music  as  before, 

But  vaster.' 

We  are  fully  conscious  that  the  substantive  suggestions 
contained  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  are,  most  or  all  of 
them,  open  to  criticism  from  the  widely  diflferent  stand- 
points of  the  various  parties  interested.  Nor  are  we  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  very  different  ideas  are  entertained 
by  persons  whose  views  are  entitled  to  great  respect.  Sir 
Bowland  Blennerhassett,  for  example,  whose  title  to  speak 
on  educational  matters  does  not  depend  merely  on  his  posi- 
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tion  as  President  of  the  Queen's  College  at  Cork,  considers 
that  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  be  foand  in  the  expan- 
sion  of   the   Queen's   Colleges  at  Belfast  and   Cork    into 
separate  and  independent  Universities  constituted  upon  a 
representative  basis.      Such  a  settlement  of  the  University 
question  is  undoubtedly  attractive ;  but  the  chief  infirmity  in 
the  proposal  is  that  the  personages  who,  pace  Sir  Rowland 
Blennerhassett,  really  control  Irish  Soman  Catholic  opinion, 
will  have  none  of  it.     The  scheme  would  add  dignity    to 
the  provincial  colleges,  but  it  does  not  propose  to  alter  the 
basis  of  their  teaching,  and  those  who  have  hitherto    re- 
mained outside  them  would  remain  outside  them  still.   Of  the 
President's  proposal,  considered  as  a  practical  suggestion,  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  on  the  very  day  on  which  Sir  Rowland 
Blennerhassett's   lecture  was  reported  in  the  Irish  news- 
papers. Archbishop  Walsh   declared,    in  a    letter   to    the 
^  Freeman's  Journal,'  that  the  ban  under  which  the  Queen's 
Colleges  have  lain  since  they  were  established  can  never  be 
removed  so  long  as  the  system  of  education  embodied    in 
them  continues  to  be  what  it  is. 

We  have  put  our  views  in  a  concrete  form,  not  so 
much  with  the  object  of  enforcing  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  we  have 
ventured  to  recommend^  as  because  in  an  article  upon 
the  University  question  substantive  proposals  will  naturally 
be  looked  for ;  and  we  are  prepared  to  defend  the  creation 
of  an  endowed  college  for  Roman  Catholics  as  upon  the 
whole  the  most  satisfactory  expedient.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, wedded  to  our  suggestions  in  matters  of  detail.  What 
we  are  really  concerned  for  is  that  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  should  recognise  fully  and  frankly  the 
claims  of  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  to  a  better 
and  fairer  system  of  university  education  than  at  present 
exists.  It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  Lord  Mayo, 
on  behalf  of  a  Conservative  administration,  admitted  that  a 
just  claim  existed  for  the  creation  of  a  university  of  a 
denominational  character  which  would  stand  in  the  same 
position  towards  Roman  Catholics  as  Trinity  College  does 
towards  Protestants.  It  is,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  name  of  the 
old  Liberal  party,  made  equally  full  admission  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  grievance,  though  he  proposed  to  remedy  it  by 
means  widely  different  Contemporary  statesmen  in  the 
front  rank  on  both  sides  of  politics  concur  in  allowing  the 
justice  of  the  demand,  and,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  the  fierce 
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oppositioii  which  was  formerly  manifested  in  Ireland 
towards  any  and  all  proposals  for  the  solution  of  the  diffi* 
cnltj,  though  it  has  not  disappeared,  has  considerably 
abated  in  violence.  That  claims  so  generally  admitted 
should  continue  to  be  ignored  by  Parliament  in  deference  to 
popular  prejudice  or  to  a  theory  of  education,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  highest  needs  of  a  nation,  is  neither  justice  nor 
statesmanship.  The  undenominational  ideal  has  always 
been  theidealof  the  *  Edinburgh  Review/  Itremains  our  ideal 
still.  But  convinced  that  that  ideal  has  no  chance  of  accep- 
tance in  Ireland,  and  recognising  that  the  whole  trend  of 
opinion  amongst  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people  is, 
and  has  long  been,  in  the  exactly  contrary  direction,  we  feel 
that  persistence  in  a  denial  of  the  Roman  Catholic  demand  is 
not  a  course  which  can  be  justified  any  further,  either  upon 
the  grounds  of  equity  or  upon  those  of  political  expediency. 
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Abt.  V. — 1.   A  quoi  iient  la  tupiriariiS  des  Angh-Saxons, 

Par  Edmokd  Demoliks.    Paris :  1897. 
2.  L*  Europa  Giovane :  SttUli  e  Viaggt  neZ  pnesi  dd  Nord,  Di 

GuoLiELMO  Febbebo.     Milan:  1897. 

rpwo  races  and  two  irreconcileable  ideals  of  society  straggle 
-*-  for  mastery  in  the  battle-field  of  Western  civiUsation. 
As  between  races,  the  battle  is  practically  over.  liatin 
Europe — that  is  to  say,  roughly,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy — 
sees  itself  year  by  year  more  closely  restricted  to  its  own 
boundaries.  Italy  has  been  obliged  almost  to  resign  her 
only  foreign  possession ;  Spain's  dependencies  daily  threaten 
either  to  break  away  or  to  rot  off;  France  alone,  where  the 
southern  stock  is  mixed  with  a  strong  northern  infusion, 
retains  her  vitality,  but  in  spite  of  a  feverish  activity  in 
acquisition  shows  no  real  power  to  expand.  The  Teutonic- 
speaking  peoples  already  predominate  even  in  Europe, 
where  their  ascendency  is  curbed,  partly  by  internal  hostili- 
ties, partly  by  the  presence  of  a  third  element — the  huge 
bulk  of  ftussia ;  outside  Europe  they  overrun  the  habit- 
able world.  In  South  America  Latin  civilisation  still 
maintains  itself,  but  holds  a  precarious  existence  merely 
by  the  patronage  and  sufferance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  North. 
As  between  ideals,  however,  the  confiict  is  at  its  fiercest. 
Over  against  the  commercial  type  of  nation,  the  free  Anglo- 
Saxon  community,  where  the  State  exists  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  individual  rather  than  the  individual  for  the 
State,  is  set  the  Boman  or  military  type,  governed  by  a 
highly  centralised  bureaucracy,  and  tending  ultimately  to 
Csesarism.  The  racial  character  of  the  struggle  is  for  the  time 
obscured,  because  at  the  very  head  and  front  of  the  forces  of 
militarism  stands  the  Emperor  of  Germany  with  his  drilled 
nation  of  Teutons  behind  him.  The  ideal  of  the  succumbing 
race  perpetuates  itself  among  a  section  of  the  victors.  A 
society  whose  first  object  is  to  reduce  the  army  to  its  lowest 
dimensions  pitted  against  one  which  strains  every  nerve  to 
enlist  the  last  available  man  would  seem  of  necessity  con- 
demned to  nndergo  the  fate  of  the  unwarlike ;  yet  Great 
Britain  spreads  faster  and  farther  than  any  other  European 
nation,  and  the  whole  world  shows  a  surprising  disposition 
to  avoid  war  with  the  United  States.  We  are  aU  of  us 
conscious  of  the  facts,  yet  there  is  naturally  a  widespread 
uneasiness  abroad,  at  least  among  us  English,  and  we  begin 
to  ask  whether  tJie  unarmed  merchant  can  be  safe  in  the 
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midst  of  camps.  It  is,  therefore^  well  worth  while  to 
consider  how  the  problem  looks  from  the  other  side. 
Admitted  that  our  policj  has  paid  so  far,  is  it  suicidal 
rashness  to  continue  it  ?  How  is  it  that  the  unarmed  race 
manages  to  hold  its  armed  competitors  at  a  disadvantage? 
Two  very  remarkable  books  have  been  published  within  the 
last  year  that  seek  to  answer  this  question.    One  of  them, 

*  Young  Europe,*  by  Signer  Perrero  (a  disciple  of  Lombroso), 
proceeds  to  explain  the  victory  of  the  Teuton  over  the  Latin; 
the  other,  by  M.  Demolins,  a  student  of  social  science, 
seeks  to  discover,  as  its  title  sets  out,  ^  wherein  lies  the 

*  superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.'  They  should  repay  study, 
not  so  much  because  they  may  enable  us  to  sleep  quiet  at 
nights,  undisturbed  by  dreams  of  national  degeneration,  but 
because  they  show  us  how  we  impress  a  foreigner,  and  to 
know  one's  strong  points  is  the  best  wisdom.  It  is  not  by 
patching  up  what  is  weak  but  by  strengthening  what  is 
strong,  not  by  assuming  the  defensive  but  by  pushing  a 
successful  line  of  attack,  that  nations  as  well  as  individuals 
attain  to  success^ 

Both  Signer  Ferrero  and  M.  Demolins  are  of  opinion  that 
the  winners  in  the  international  struggle  are  winning  be- 
cause they  are  the  people  who  have  known  how  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  changed  conditions  of  life.  The  industrial 
revolution  occasioned  by  the  improvement  of  machinery  and 
the  wide  use  of  coal  has  altered  society  root  and  branch. 
Individuals  can  no  longer,  except  the  few  fortunate,  step 
peaceably  into  the  shoes  of  a  father  or  an  uncle,  and  no 
nation  can  retain  of  hereditary  right  the  monopoly  of  any 
industry.  Every  place  has  to  be  fought  for,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  every  place  is  open  to  him  who  can  win  it. 
But  we  can  only  advance  by  making  ourselves  a  necessary 
part  of  the  great  machinery ;  we  are  all  of  us,  more  or  less, 
one  of  the  nine  men  who  take  part  in  producing  a  pin.  In 
short,  the  rewards  for  work  are  greater,  but  it  is  harder  to 
get  work,  and  when  work  is  procured  it  is  more  laborious 
and  more  irksome  than  it  used  to  be.  WTiy  then,  under 
these  new  conditions,  does  the  Teuton  outstrip  the  Latin, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  his  German  or  French  competitors? 
Signor  Ferrero  points  you  to  a  physiological  diflference.  In 
the  Latin  the  sexual  impulse  developes  earlier  and  remains 
more  powerful  than  in  the  Teuton;  it  wastes  a  worker's 
energy  and  it  distracts  his  attention.  Consequently  the 
colder  northern,  though  not  superior  in  skill  or  intelligence 
to  the  southern — Signor  Ferrero  says  he  is  inferior — worka 
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harder  at  all  work  and  more  steadily  at  mechanical  work. 
M.  Demolins  assigns  a  moral  caase.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
succeeds,  he  says,  by  reason  of  his  greater  enterprise,  his 
independence  of  character,  and  his  power  of  initiation,  all 
of  which  are  partly  cause  and  partly  effect  of  his  social 
system.  Crudely  stated,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  mnch  in 
this  theoretical  assignment  of  causes,  but  it  is  in  the 
working  out  and  application  of  principles  that  they  acquire 
their  interest  and  value.  Let  us  develope  first  Signor 
Ferrero's  theory,  as  being  much  the  less  important.  Prac- 
tically he  starts  with  the  utterances  of  Tacitus  respecting 
the  Germans — a  chapter  which  still  expresses  the  difference 
between  the  Latin  races  and  their  northern  neighbours. 
^  Sera  juvenum  Yenus  ideoque  inexhausta  pubertas.'  Physi- 
cal precocity  interferes  with  the  intellectual  and  bodily 
developement  of  the  Latins,  and  from  the  first  the  sexual 
desire  is  with  them  a  hindrance,  not,  as  so  often  with  us, 
the  greatest  of  all  helps.  The  craving  for  a  particular 
woman  becomes  with  the  man  of  German  race  a  stimulus  to 
exertion;  the  ideal  element  in  his  love  which  Signor 
Ferrero  recognises,  but  recognises  as  strange,  enables  him 
to  wait  years,  if  necessary,  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes  ; 
but  with  the  Latin  the  same  craying  is  a  paroxysm, 
hampering  all  his  activities.  Besides,  the  emotional  crisis 
is  not  done  with  once  and  for  all.  The  Englishman,  says 
Signor  Ferrero,  is  a  monogamous  animal,  while  at  any  given 
moment  the  Latin's  horizon  is  apt  to  be  occupied  by  a  petti- 
coat or  a  succession  of  petticoats.  Allied  to  the  superior 
sexual  morality  of  the  English  and  Germans  is  a  more  prac- 
tical conception  of  duty.  The  Latin  expects  his  life  to  be 
variegated,  interesting,  and  exciting.  Duty  to  the  Italian 
means  something  of  the  heroic  order,  a  leap  into  the  abyss 
if  need  be ;  but  ordinary  life  does  not  call  for  Marcus 
Curtius.   *  What  distinguishes  the  German  or  English  work- 

*  man  from  the  French  or  Italian  is  his  greater  conscien- 

*  tiousness.'  He  does  not  need  so  much  supervision,  and 
this  runs  through  the  whole  framework  of  society.  The  big 
wheels  of  the  machine  that  are  in  view — prime  ministers, 
generals,  and  the  rest — cannot  work  in  Italy  because  the  little 
unseen  cogs  come  to  a  stop  for  want  of  the  workaday  virtues. 
'  Somebody  has  remarked  that  one  of  the  great  qualities  in 

*  a  German  workman  is  his  ability  to  endure  boredom,'  and 
consequently  the  Italian  is  at  a  disadvantage  wherever 
mechanical  work  has  to  be  produced.  Do  you  want  an 
example?    Italy  and   France  produce  better  pastry  thau 
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England,  but  thej  cannot  approach  English  biscuits* 
Why  ?  Because  each  individnal  piece  of  Italian  pastry  ia 
an  artistic  creation — light,  airy,  full  of  candied  fruits  or 
exquisite  cream,  shaped  into  graceful  or  fantastic  designs. 
Your  London  pastrycook  only  oflTers.  you  stupid  rectangles 
or  lozenges,  consisting  of  a  staff  like  pomatum,  and  rouged 
like  a  down  in  the  circus ;  but  the  English  biscuits !   ^  What 

*  delicacy  of  flavour !  what  lightness  of  paste !  what  variety 

*  and  grace  of  form.  From  the  biscuit  brittle  as  a  wafer  to 
'  one  that  is  hard  and  compact  as  a  crust,  the  English  have 

*  taught  the  world  how  to  manufacture  the  article  in  gross.* 
But  biscuit-making  is  an  affair  of  machinery,  the  attentive 
carrying  out  of  a  prescribed  process,  and  this  lies  wholly 
outside  the  Italian's  genius,  just  as  his  light  creative  touch 
with  confectionery  is  beyond  the  Englishman's  range.  The 
example  is  a  trivial  one,  but  it  exemplifies  the  whole  racial 
divergence.  English  people  readily  accept  monotony;  re- 
turning from  their  work  in  a  train,  they  sit  by  droves  silent 
and  stolid,  whereas  half  a  dozen  Italians  together  in  a  com- 
partment turn  it  into  a  petty  theatre.  Signer  Ferrero  may 
or  may  not  be  right  in  connecting  this  greater  excitability 
and  liveliness  with  a  more  strongly  erotic  temperament ;  but 
it  is  interesting  to  get  from  a  Latin  observer  the  admission 
that  English  standards  of  sexual  morality  do  not  rest  upon 
an  elaborate  hypocrisy.  Not  only  does  he  concede  the 
greater  chastity  of  our  race  and  the  more  ideal  character 
of  attachments  between  men  and  women  of  Teuton  stock ; 
but  he  recognises  on  the  most  material  grounds  the  value 
of  this  superiority.  In  the  comparative  chastity  of  English- 
men and  Germans  lies  a  very  gi-eat  cause  of  their  success 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Proceeding  upon  his  lines 
from  cause  to  effect— or,  if  we  do  not  accept  his  psychology, 
taking  merely  the  fact  in  itself — we  find  that  the  salient 
difference  between  the  races  is  the  Teuton's  superior  capa- 
city for  patient  mechanical  labour — a  quality  which  never 
acquired  its  full  value  till  an  age  of  maclunery  was  in- 
augurated, and  one  which  accounts  in  great  measure  for  the 
enormous  acquisitions  of  English  capital. 

'  InduBtrial  capitalism  developed  in  England  because  it  was  found 
more  profitable  than  other  syBtems  of  labour ;  it  was  found  more  pro- 
fitable because  it  suited  the  character  of  English  workmen ;  and  it 
suited  the  character  of  English  workmen  because  the  Englishman  is 
more  patient  and  capable  of  methodic  labour,  thanks  to  his  sexual 
coldness.' 

And  the  consequence  of  racial  characteristics  shows  itself 
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even  more  clearly  in  the  New  World  than  in  the  Old. 
<  Latin  America  has  remained  almost  purely  agricultural. 

*  English  America  has  in  a  short  period  rivalled  England 

*  in  the  magnitude  and  perfection  of  her  industries.'  This 
means  that  in  Signer  Ferrero's  jadgement  our  workmen 
have  taken  the  lead  in  the  world  precisely  by  those  charac- 
teristics which  the  Socialist  of  Mr.  Morris's  type  would 
wish  to  see  eradicated.  In  an  era  of  mechanical  production, 
the  mark  of  the  best  labourer  is  to  do  faithfully  some  mono- 
tonous and  uninteresting  piece  of  work.  The  sentiment 
which  needs  to  be  fostered,  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  supre- 
macy, is  not  the  artist's  pleasure  in  creation,  but  the  sense 
of  duty  to  one's  work.  It  is  a  necessary  warning,  a  counter- 
blast to  a  good  many  theories  which  maintain  that  our  first 
business  is  to  make  the  world  a  pleasant  place  to  live  in. 

In  public  life  Signer  Ferrero  holds  the  opinion  that  every 
people  has  the  government  it  deserves,  and  the  Latin  peoples 
have  theirs. 

'The  social  type  natural  to  the  Latin,  the  original  creation  of  this 
people,  so  genial,  so  sensuous,  so  active,  yet  so  greedy  of  enjoyment, 
is  CflBsarism.  That  is  a  type  which  bases  itself  on  agriculture  and 
militarism  ;  its  essence  is  the  systematic  plunder  of  tillers  of  the  soil, 
violently  carried  out  through  a  taxation  which  the  State  levies  in 
order  to  maintain  a  brilliant  oligarchy  of  parasites  grouped  round  the 
eentral  authority ;  of  soldiers  who  make  useless  wars  and  win  useless 
colonies ;  of  officials  paid  for  doing  nothing ;  of  financiers  who  rob  the 
State  chest  and  use  Government  as  a  tool  in  their  gigantic  depreda- 
tions on  the  public  purse ;  of  men  of  letters,  scientists,  and  artists, 
supported  out  of  public  money.  Csesarism  is  a  regime  which  rests  on 
four  pillars :  a  showy  rhetoric  of  patriotism  and  military  glory ;  a 
colossal  system  of  mendicity  under  State  patronage,  which  ranges 
from  soup-kitchens  for  the  poor  to  the  construction  of  useless  public 
works ;  a  capricious  and  tyrannical  bureaucracy,  which  harasses  the 
people,  especially  the  labouring  classes ;  and  a  monstrous  system  of 
political  corruption.  The  Roman  Empire  was  the  masterpiece  in  this 
kind,  the  supreme  lype  of  government  by  brigands  and  art  patrons, 
by  robbers  and  almoners ;  all  the  three  great  Latin  Governments — 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain — are  merely  three  petty  reproductions  of  that 
Cyclopean  structure,  like  Michael  Angelo's  "Moses"  copied  in  a 
plaster  statuette.' 

Out  of  this  violent  declamation  what  conclnsion  arises, 
when  the  theories  are  applied  to  existing  political  facts  ? 
Plainly  that  one  of  the  German  races  has  got  saddled  with  a 
political  structure  which  is  hostile  to  its  natural  develope- 
ment.  There  is  Csesarism  in  Germany,  and  the  only  diflFer- 
ence  seems  to  be  that  it  re^ts  not  on  a  cormpt-Jbut  on  an 
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incorrttptible,  bureaucracy,  and  consequently  that  its 
cramping  effect  is  multiplied  enormously.  Yet  Signor 
Perrero  does  not  despair  of  Germany — or,  rather,  one  should 
say,  that  the  question  of  racial  ascendency  does  not  in- 
terest him.  ^  L'  Europa  Griovane '  is  a  purely  philosophical 
inquiry;  its  author*s  standpoint  is  cosmopolitan.  He 
preaches  no  reformation,  is  coldly  contented  to  write  down 
the  decadence  of  his  own  race  among  other  facts  and  draw 
conclusions  from  it.  The  progress  of  civilisation  does  interest 
him,  and  to  his  mind  the  hope  of  Europe  rests  with  the 
Teutons.  It  is  the  Germans  who  are  to  be  the  great  civi- 
lising agency  of  the  future,  the  cement  of  new  societies, 
because  the  German  is  of  all  men  the  most  adaptable. 
Naturally  peaceful,  he  has  been  trained  into  the  perfect 
soldier,  yeb  he  can  put  off  his  militarism  without  an  effort 
and  go  back  into  civil  life.  If  he  goes  abroad,  so  adaptable 
is  he  that  before  a  year  is  over  he  speaks  the  new  language 
fluently,  and  in  a  generation  he  and  his  are  naturalised 
without  the  least  promptings  to  return.  Patient,  laborious, 
versatile,  the  German  goes  wherever  civilisation  gives  him 
an  opening,  and  falls  easily  into  the  existing  order  of  things, 
an  aidmirable  citizen,  bringing  with  him  habits  of  thrSt, 
knowledge,  and  energy.  And  so  Signor  Ferrerohas  a  vision 
of  Germany,  that  great  mother  of  nations,  fertile  in  men,  but 
otherwise  barren  enough,  placed  in  the  centre  of  Europe  like 
a  great  ant-hill  from  which  stream  out,  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  long  lines  of  peaceable  workers.  That  is  very  true ; 
the  value  of  German  emigrants  to  alien  countries  is  enormous. 
But  what  is  their  value  to  Germany  ?  They  emigrate,  many 
of  them,  to  escape  their  mother-country  and  its  exacting 
demands  upon  the  citizen;  they  lose  their  language — in 
America  there  are  very  few  German  newspapers,  and  those 
few  restricted  in  circulation — and  they  become  absorbed  into 
the  community  they  enter,  which,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  is 
an  Anglo-Saxon  community.  The  Englishman,  on  the  other 
hand,  goes  abroad  without  the  German's  industry,  sobriety, 
or  knowledge,  but  where  he  goes  he  joins  himself  to  other 
Englishmen,  and  before  many  years  are  over  they  have  an 
England,  big  or  little — if  it  is  only  a  lawn-tennis  club — of 
their  own.  In  short,  the  workers  in  the  new  worlds  may  be 
(German,  so  may  the  foremen  of  industry,  but  it  looks  very 
much  as  if  the  whole  direction  of  new  civilisations  would  fall 
into  Anglo-Saxon  hands. 

That  at  all  events  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Demolins.    His 
•book,  *  A  quoi  tient  la  superiority  des  Anglo-Saxons,'  is  one 
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of  those  amazing  treatises  of  which  the  French  alone  have 
the  secret — a  masterpiece  of  brilliant  writing  and  methodical 
arrangement.  It  is  not  a  cold  piece  of  reasoning,  bnt  a 
passionate  exhortation,  a  call  to  IVance  to  be  np  and  doing 
before  it  is  too  late.  France  sees  her  position  in  the  world 
challenged,  and  the  first  thing  for  her  to  do,  he  says,  is  to 
realise  the  true  danger.  Who  is  the  enemy  ?  he  asks.  Is  it 
the  German,  with  his  disciplined  battalions  and  his  scarcely 
less  disciplined  commerce,  who  undersells  competitors  in  all 
the  markets  of  the  world?  Industrial  superiority,  if  it 
existed  in  alliance  with  such  an  orerwhelming  military 
power,  would  mean  assured  triumph.  But  the  one  superi- 
ority of  the  German  consists  in  his  ability  to  produce  cheap 
goods  which  find  a  ready  sale  in  all  the  half-civilised  marts 
now  being  opened  up  with  such  rapidity  in  Africa  and  else- 
where ;  and  this  abiUty  to  produce  cheap  goods  proceeds  from 
the  thrifty  habits  of  old-fashioned  Germany,  which  was  of 
necessity  the  poorest  country  in  Europe.  Every  day  the 
discontent  of  the  German  with  his  conditions  increases ;  the 
standard  of  living  goes  up  with  the  spread  of  education,  and 
the  willingness  of  German  workmen  to  work  for  a  starva- 
tion wage  cannot  last  for  ever.  Once  that  is  gone,  France 
is  face  to  face  with  a  nation  diseased  to  the  heart,  cramped 
by  a  militarism  imposed  upon  it  from  above  which  crushes 
out  individual  energy,  and  deeply  permeated  with  the  leaven 
of  Socialism  which  destroys  the  main  principle  of  activity, 
in  destroying  the  impulse  to  personal  aggrandisement.  Even 
as  it  is,  Germany  is  formidable  only  in  Europe,  and  the 
struggle  now  between  nations  is  not  to  maintain  their  old 
limits,  but  to  acquire  new  ones.     Who,  then,  is  the  enemy? 

*  The  grand  peril,  the  grand  menace,  the  grand  adversary,  do  not 
come,  as  we  are  apt  to  believe,  from  across  the  Rhine ;  militarism  and 
socialism  have  taken  in  hand  to  deliver  us  of  the  enemy  in  that 
quarter,  and  their  work  will  not  be  long  in  doing. 

*  The  grand  peril,  the  grand  menace,  the  grand  adversary,  are  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  they  are 
wherever  is  found  a  pioneer,  a  settler,  or  a  squatter,  of  Anglo- Saxon 
blood.  People  despise  this  man  because  he  does  not  come,  like  the 
German,  with  big  battalions  and  guns  of  the  latest  pattern;  they 
despise  him  because  he  comes  alone  and  with  a  plough.  That  is 
because  they  do  not  know  the  worth  of  a  plough  and  the  worth  of  the 
man. 

'  When  we  know  that,  we  shall  know  where  to  look  for  the  peril ; 
but  at  the  same  time  we  shall  know  where  to  look  for  the  remedy.' 

England  succeeds,  says  Signer  Ferrero,  because  it  is  a 
country  of  hard  wprk  undistracted  by  a  thirst  for  fresh  sen* 
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satioos,  and  dominated  by  a  sense  of  datj  in  the  details  of 
life.  England  succeeds,  says  M.  Demolins,  because  it  is  the 
coun^  of  self-help.  It  is  the  country  of  self-help  because  the 
whole  course  of  Anglo-Saxon  education  tends  to  make  men 
self-reliant ;  because  Anglo-Saxon  society  is  '  particularist/ 
not  '  communitarian/  composed^  that  is,  of  individuals, 
not  of  families  for  units ;  because  in  these  communities  the 
individual  takes  rank  in  virtue  of  himself,  not  of  his  occu- 
pation; lastly,  because  they  are  the  least  socialistic 
communities  in  the  world,  the  states  which  interfere  least 
with  their  citizens  whether  to  restrain  or  protect.  The 
purpose  of  the  following  pages  is  to  show  the  application  of 
these  principles,  and  to  sketch  in  rough  outline  the  indict- 
ment which  M.  Demolins  brings  against  the  social  arrange- 
ments of  his  own  country.  In  his  attack  upon  the  system 
of  education  he  brings  forward  many  arguments  familiar 
enough  here.  The  whole,  he  says,  is  a  vast  system  of  cram 
{chauffage)  directed  solely  to  preparing  youths  for  an  exami- 
nation. Well,  we  also  have  heard  the  like  of  that.  Bat 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  examination  plays  a  much  greater 
part  in  French  life  than  with  us,  for  every  young  Frenchman 
wants  to  get  into  a  post  under  Government,  and  all  these 
posts  are  only  to  be  reached  through  an  examination. 
Moreover  the  candidate  may  be  kept  dangling  in  suspense 
till  he  is  thirty,  whereas  with  us  three  and  twenty  is  the 
very  latest  age  at  which  a  man  can  enter  any  profession  by 
competitive  examination.  The  result  of  all  cramming  is  of 
course  to  deprive  teacher  and  taught  alike  of  any  special 
individuality,  and  in  addition  to  this,  in  France,  as  in 
Germany,  the  school  system  has  been  manipulated  for 
political  purposes.  In  neither  case  has  the  experiment  been 
successful,  but  complaints  of  ill  success  avow  the  intention. 
The  German  Emperor  is  disturbed  because  the  spread  of 
education  does  not  eradicate  Socialism ;  French  politicians 
are  disappointed  with  the  result  of  the  anti-clerical  propa- 
ganda which  the  lycSes  were  designed  to  conduct.  But 
whether  successful  or  not,  in  each  case,  so  far  as  the  Govern- 
ment can  effect  it.  Government  dictates  the  intellectual 
tendency  of  all  education.  Boys  at  school  are  given  a  ready- 
made  code  of  beliefs  and  political  aspirations ;  when  they 
become  Gt>vemment  officials  they  find  a  fresh  set  of  formulae 
which  have  to  be  swallowed,  and  the  result  is  to  emphasise 
that  likeness  between  one  Frenchman  and  another  which 
was  noted  two  hundred  years  ago  by  B^at  de  Muralt  in  his 
letters  on  the  French  and  t^e  English.    Ask  a  Frenchman, 
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lie  sajs,  the  reason  of  his  conduct,  and  joa  will  get  nothing 
from  him  in  the  last  resort  but  ^  Cela  se  fait,'  or  ^  Cela  ne  se 

*  fait  pas ; '  whereas  the  English  *  go  boldly  against  a  custom, 

*  however  well  established,  when  their  reason  or  inclination 

*  estranges  them  from  it.*  That  shrewd  old  lady  Madame 
du  Deffand  made  the  same  remark  when  she  wrote  to 
Horace  Walpole  : — *  The  English  are  an  odd  people ;  each 
^  indiyidnal  is  an  original ;  there  are  no  two  of  the  same 

*  type.    We  are  just  the  opposite ;  with  us  all  people  of  the 

*  same  profession  resemble  each  other.  To  hare  seen  one 
^  courtier  is  to  have  seen  all.*  With  the  French  system  of 
education  and  with  the  German,  upon  which  it  was  expressly 
modelled,  M.  Demolins  contra^sts  the  English.  The  two 
institutions  which  he  quotes  as  typical  are  by  no  means  so ; 
one  is  an  agricultural  college,  the  other  a  school  in  Scotland 
where  boys  are  taught  carpentering  and  how  to  lodge  money 
in  the  bank ;  in  short,  something  entirely  unlike  the  ususd 
public  school.  But  M.  Demolins  repeats  with  enthusiasm 
the  saying  of  a  public  school  boy  that  *  at  his  school  boys 

*  learnt  very  little  except  may  be  how  to  behave ;  *  and  that 
expresses  very  well  the  spirit  of  our  public  school  system. 
French  boys  and  German  boys  are  overworked,  and  their 
exercise  is  made  as  distasteful  as  a  lesson.  We  perhaps 
overdo  the  other  thing,  but  at  all  events  we  do  not  turn  out 
a  spectacled  generation ;  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  our 
education  is  the  sense  implanted  in  every  boy  that  he  will 
have  to  provide  for  himself.  This  is  really  the  root  fact  of 
the  matter,  the  cardinal  point  upon  which  all  M.  Demolins's 
logic  hinges.  In  England  a  father  considers  that  he  has 
done  enough  for  his  son  if  he  rears  him  and  educates  him 
up  to  the  age  of  manhood,  as  he  himself  was  reared  and 
educated.  The  French  parent  accounts  it  imperative  upon 
him  to  provide  for  the  boy ;  every  infant  that  comes  into  the 
world  has  to  be  furnished  with  a  portion.  From  this  con- 
ception of  duty  two  sets  of  facts  follow ;  first,  that  the  State 
gets  a  weaker  class  of  citizens ;  secondly,  that  it  gets  fewer 
of  them.  The  French  youth  does  not  take  thought  with 
himself  what  he  shall  do  or  be ;  he  leaves  it  to  his  father  to 
settle  that.  All  that  is  incumbent  upon  him  is  to  pass,  if 
possible,  whatever  examination  is  put  before  him,  and 
accept  the  career  it  leads  to.  He  knows  that  if  the  thing 
can  be  managed  his  father  or  his  friends  will  get  him  some 
sort  of  permanent  billet  under  Government  which  will  give 
him  a  modest  but  progressive  income  so  that  he  can  map 
tOut  his  life  ahead  with  great  certainty.    He  knows  that  if 
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he  fails  his  people  will  keep  him  at  home,  and  that  in  any 
case  they  will  arrange  a  suitable  marriage  with  a  girl  who 
will  bring  him  a  fortune  answerable  to  his  own.  AH  this, 
it  must  be  allowed,  is  little  calculated  to  develope  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  in  the  youth.  But  in  proportion  as  the  responsi- 
bility on  him  is  light,  so  is  it  heavy  on  his  parents.  When 
children,  boys  and  girls  alike,  have  to  be  provided  for  in  this 
complete  fashion,  it  becomes  impossible  to  aflFord  many 
children;  hence  the  voluntary  limitation  of  the  family. 
That  it  is  voluntary  M.  Demolins  proves  conclusively ;  the 
French  type  is  just  as  prolific  as  any  other,  but  under 
existing  conditions  it  is  only  the  poor  in  Prance  who  can 
afford  to  have  a  large  family,  since  their  children  alone  are 
accustomed  to  count  upon  their  own  exertions  for  a  livelihood. 
The  result  is  a  diminishing  population — a  hundred  thousand 
vacancies  annually  in  the  social  ranks  which  do  not  get 
filled  up.  The  population,  it  is  true,  remains  stationary, 
because  into  these  gaps  pour  foreigners  of  all  classes, 
Belgians,  Swiss,  Germans,  Italians,  and  make  the  struggle 
hard  for  the  French. 

'  The  result  is  that  our  only  sons,  spoilt  children,  brought  up  under 
a  glass  cas3,  and  for  ever  tied  to  their  mother's  apron-string,  meet 
these  children  of  large  families,  inured  to  a  severe  discipline,  and  are 
beaten  all  along  the  line.  Our  business  men  and  our  engineers  prefer 
Swiss  or  German  clerks  and  Belgian  or  Italian  workmen,  because 
they  find  them  more  obedient,  more  hardworking,  more  thriOiy,  and 
kas  exacting.  It  is  these  foreigners  who  are  the  salvation  of  French 
commeroe — but  for  them  we  should  produce  twice  as  dear,  and  be  still 
more  impotent  in  the  face  of  foreign  competition.  But  what  does  it 
cost  us  to  be  saved  by  them  ?  It  costs  us  our  moral  worth  and  our 
energy  lowered,  our  force  of  expansion  destroyed,  our  colonial  power 
and  our  prestige  in  the  world  annihilated,  and  even  our  nationality 
slowly  submerged  by  this  alien  invasion.' 

There  one  touches  the  political  aspect  of  the  question. 
French  young  men  have  not  the  impulse  to  colonisation  or 
foreign  adventure  because  their  families  will  provide  for 
them  comfortably  at  home.  French  parents  will  not  have 
more  than  one  or  two  children  because  they  will  have  to  pro- 
vide a  dot  for  each.  It  follows  that  there  is  no  surplus 
of  population  which  is  driven  to  emigrate,  no  need  for 
swarming ;  and  no  spirit  of  adventure  that  might  replace 
necessity  as  a  stimulus.  Colonisation  has  never  been  a 
natural  impulse  in  France  since  colonisation  became  impor- 
tant to  modern  Europe;  when  a  French  colony  has  been 
foundedi  kings  or  statesmen  have  acquired  foreign  posses* 
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sions  and  have  induced  their  sabjects  to  go  and  occupy  the 
land.  But  Great  Britain  has  for  the  most  part  been  re- 
luctantly obliged  to  annex  territories  where  her  subjects, 
acting  on  their  own  initiative,  have  already  acquired  great 
interests.  France  still  keeps  the  desire  for  acquisition,  as 
witness  her  grasping  policy  in  West  Africa,  but  she  does 
not  seem  able  to  profit  by  her  new  territories.  She  exports 
functionaries  not  colonists.  ^  Even  in  Algeria,  which  is  at  our 

*  doors,  and  where  we  have  been  sixty  years  in  occupation, 
'  there  are  only  300,000  French  as  against  250,000  Europeans 

*  of  various  nationalities  who  threaten  to  submerge  us.' 

Another  and  an  obviously  kindred  characteristic  which 
runs  all  through  French  life  is  the  tendency  to  avoid  risk 
and  responsibility.  This  has  the  utmost  effect  upon  the 
financial  position  of  the  nation.  France  is  sometimes  said  to 
be  the  richest  country  in  the  world ;  it  is  certainly  the  one 
where  there  are  most  savings,  and  Paris  is  the  greatest 
market  of  securities.  A  Frenchman's  ideal,  says  M. 
Demolins,  is  to  have  his  fortune  in  a  portfolio  ;  to  have  his 
income  proceeding  exclusively  from  investments  which 
require  no  outlay  of  energy  and  bring  him  in  so  much  a 
quarter  as  if  by  clockwork.  It  is  the  nature  of  such  property 
to  be  unstable ;  land  cannot  run  away,  but  securities  may 
be  converted  into  waste  paper.  Consequently  there  is  no 
country  where  a  financial  crash  brings  with  it  such  wide- 
spread ruin,  and  the  hatred  of  the  Jew  financiers  in  Paris  is 
based  upon  a  well-grounded  feeling  that  they  have  the 
nation  by  the  throat.  It  follows  also  that  the  country 
is  the  loser  by  the  sum  of  countless  energies.  Much  of 
the  money  which  in  England  or  the  XJnit^  States  would 
fructify  in  commerce  or  agriculture  under  the  direction  of 
its  owner  goes  into  the  shares  of  some  company  or  a  Go- 
vernment security.  France  gets  one  man  idle  the  more  and 
the  money  goes  off  to  work  mines  in  Johannesburg,  or  to 
build  railways  in  Russia.  It  is  the  country  of  the  rentier^ 
and  the  rentier  may  be  a  charming  individual,  easy,  happy 
and  unperturbed,  living  peacefully  on  his  economies  and  not 
driving  his  pursuit  of  fresh  gains  till  the  plough-stilts  drop 
from  his  hands  or  the  ledger  swims  under  his  eyes ;  but  the 
country  of  rentiers  is  not  likely  to  hold  its  own  in  the 
struggle  against  a  race  who  have  no  desire  even  in  old  age 
for  repose.  We  are  accustomed  to  praise  French  thrift ;  but 
certainly  M.  Demolins  throws  a  new  light  on  the  matter 
with  his  eulogium  of  Anglo-Saxon  prodi^ity.  In  a  society 
where  men  spend  as  fast  as  they  gain  the  individual  is 
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perpetually  stimulated  to  fresh  exertions.  The  true  principle 
of  democracy,  the  salvation  of  the  new  order,  was  formulated 
by  Napoleon  in  his  phrase  about  la  carriire  ouverte  aux  talents. 
If  the  world  is  to  be  served  by  its  best  men,  thei*e  must  be 
free  competition  everywhere  and  no  handicaps;   a  ready 
passage  from  one  class  to  another  always  open.    Men  must 
not  be  afraid  either  to  go  up  or  go  down.     Well,  in  France, 
if  we  may  believe  M.  Demolins,  caste  still  remains ;  people 
are  slow  to  attempt  to  go  up  and  are  in  mortal  terror  lest 
they  should  appear  to  be  going  down.     In  France  you  have 
the  symbol  of  social  differences  in  dress ;  with  us  everyone 
dresses  alike.    Tiie  French  workman  with  the  blouse  gets 
the  blouse  into  his  very  composition.    He  may  amass  money, 
for,  although  he  is  not  a  good  man  to  make  money,  he  is 
good  at  saving  it,  but  he  simply  becomes  a  rich  workman ; 
his  tastes,  \m  speech,  his  dress,  and  his  dwelling  are  what 
they  were  before ;  the  only  difference  is  that  he  has  money 
in  the  bank.    The  same  phenomenon  presents   itself  in 
Ireland,  where  one  may  see  the  family  of  a  farmer  who  rents 
a  thousand  acres  of  excellent  land,  living  in  a  cabin  with 
earthen  floors,  and  dressed  as  no  English  workman  on  thirty 
shillings  a  week  would  care  to  be  seen.    That  is,  says  M. 
Demolins,  because  Ireland  is  Celtic  and  belongs  to  the 
primitive  communitarian  type,  where  the  home  is  a  fixed 
and  material  centre  with  an  extraordinarily  strong  hold  upon 
the  affSections,  but  where  the  only  conception  of  duty  to  the 
home  is  to   keep  a  roof  tree  over  it,  to  keep  the  family 
centre  unchanged.  The  English  workman  on  the  other  hand 
does  not  value  himself  much  on  his  savings  or  on  his  family, 
but  a  g^eat  deal  on  his  personal  respectability.    He  desires 
first  of  all  comfort ;  plenty  to  eat  for  himself  and  his  wife 
and  his  children  ;  a  decent  house  for  them  to  live  in ;  decent 
clothes  for  them  to  wear.     He  prefers  to  raise  the  standard 
of  comfort  rather  than  to  lay  up  for  a  rainy  day,  trusting  to 
his  own  exertions  if  a  pinch  comes.  Self-reliance  rather  tiian 
prudence  is  his  virtue,  and  prudence  is  not  a  virtue  that  gets 
much  work  out  of  a  man.     He  has  no  attachment  to  any 
spot ;  he  will  go  wherever  his  work  takes  him ;  and  if  he 
sees  his  way  to  better  himself   by  emigration    he    will 
emigrate.    The  Irish  workman  emigrates  under  the  pressure 
of  dire  necessity  and  with  pangs  like  the  parting  of  soul  and 
body  ;  he  is  always  looking  homewards  from  his  exile.     The 
French  workman  is  more  prudent  than  the  Irish,  and  is  there- 
fore seldom  driven  to  expatriate  himself.   The  English  work- 
man,  comparatively  devoid  of  the  sentiment  for  his  country, 
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emigirates  for  better  wages ;  and,  if  he  emigrates,  does  not  lay 
by  money  either  to  return  home  or  to  bring  his  kinsfolk 
after  him,  but  spends  it  as  he  makes  it  in  improving  his 
social  condition.    Consequently  the  passage  from  class  to 
class  in  Anglo-Saxon  communities  is  continuous  and  almost 
imperceptible;    in  America  classes  hardly  seem  to  exist 
except  as  defined  by  the  rate  of  expenditure.     The  English- 
man, as  <K)mpared  with  the  Frenchman,  has  a  wide  field  of 
choice.     In  France,  a  man  who  follows  one  of  the  black- 
coated  professions  accounts   himself  disgraced  if  his  sons 
have  to  live  by  trade  in  any  form,  and  simply  does  not 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  their  labouring  in  their  shirt- 
sleeves.   With  us  the  sous  of  an  earl  may  run  a  steam 
laundry,  may  set  up  as  wine  or  tea  merchants,  or,  if  they  feel 
a  taste  for  more  elegant  employments,  may  open  a  milliner's 
shop.     When  capital  is  not  forthcoming  for  their  ventures, 
and  brains  are  pronounced  inadequate  for  such  things  as 
have  to  be  done  now-a-days  with  brains,  the  younger  sons 
emigrate  to  Texas  and  set  up  a  ranch ;    when  they  have 
dropped  their  money  over  that,  they  conduct  tramcars  in  New 
York,  or  open  a  lamp  store  in  San  Francisco.  No  gentleman 
would  like  his  sons  to  do  these  things  at  home,  but  few  mind 
how  the  ^  lost  legion,'  that  Mr.  Kipling  writes  of,  makes  its 
way  abroad.    In  the  United  States  this  last  remnant  of  the 
old  prejudice  has  disappeared  and  no  occupation  seems  to  be 
accounted  degrading;  all  are  honourable,  and  more  or  less 
so  in  proportion    to    the  profits.     To  us  it    seems   (as  it 
generally  seems  to  the  Briton)  that  we  have  hit  upon  a 
happy  and  illogical  compromise  between  two  absurdities. 
M.  Demolins  goes  like  a  true  Frenchman  to  the  limit  of 
his  logical  tether,  votes  for  the  code  of  the  United  States, 
and  preaches  to  his  countrymen  the  gospel  of  the  self-made 
man.     However,  of  the  two  extremes  we  recognise  that  the 
American  is  more  manly  than  the  French.   The  bright  ideal  of 
every  Frenchman  would  seem  to  be  the  life  of  a  Government 
ofiicial,  some  sort  of  a  public  employ  at  a  fixed  salary.   These 
situations  with  us  are  scarcely  held  in  the  same  honour  ; 
excellent  as  we  know  our  public  servants  to  be,  we  regard 
the  public  service  as  the  career  for  a  respectable  mediocrity. 
To  begin,  as  a  barrister  does,  by  fighting  for  your  own  hand, 
and  to  be  enrolled  for  the  public  only  when  you  have  proved 
your  exceptional  value,  is  the  dream  of  ambitious  youth 
rather  than  to  mount  slowly  and  regularly  the  ladder  of 
ofScial  promotion. 
In  France,  in  short,  the  State  is  the  great  dispenser  of 
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patronage,  the  great  abstract  personality  to  which  everj 
Frenchman  looks  for  favour  and  employment.    It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  with  us  the  State  is  the  servant  of  the 
individual,  with  Frenchmen  the  individual  is  the  client  of 
the  State.    We  ask  the  State  simply  to  see  that  we  get  fair 
play,  that  our  activities  may  employ  themselves  unimpeded. 
They  look  to  the  State  to  tell  them  where  to  employ  those 
activities,  and  to  pay  them  for  the  employment.     Such  a 
conception    is    not    without    its    historical  descent;    Grst 
Louis  XIV.,  and  afterwards  Napoleon,  imposed  upon  the 
nation  this  ideal  of  relations.     Louis  XIV.,  jealous  of  the 
local  power  of  great  nobles,  drew  them  from  their  estates  to 
Court,  taught  them  to  regard  relegation  to  their  beautiful 
ch&teaux  as  banishment,  and  schooled  them  to  group  them- 
selves round  him,  or  rather  below  him,  like  carp  in  a  pond, 
waiting  for  the  morsel  of  preferment  that  he  might  choose 
to  throw  in  their  way.     Napoleon  carried  still  further  the 
system  of  Imperial  centralisation,  until  it  was  firmly  rooted 
in  the  minds  of  Frenchmen  that  the  highest  prosperity  came, 
not  from  individual  exertions,  but  as  an  unlooked-for  and 
almost   accidental  distribution  from  an  upper  providence. 
Systems  change,  but  the  central  fact  remains.     Paris  was 
made  something  totally  different  from  London.     London  is 
not  so  much  the  seat  of  government  as  the  centre  of  national 
industry ;  Paris  is  a  thing  apart,  a  town  claiming  for  itself 
special  social  and  intellectual  privileges,  because  of  its  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  source  of  authority  and  its  in- 
fluence upon  that  source.    A  noticeable   consequence  has 
been  the  decline  of  agriculture  in  public  esteem.    The  great 
landed  proprietor  as  we  know  him  is  a  power  chiefly  in  his 
own  county,  and  respected  in  the  State,  not  because  he  has 
Government  influence,  but  because  he  is  a  big  man  in  York- 
shire.    He  does  not  exist  in  France.    The  old  aristocratic 
prejudice  against  commerce  is  a  natural  survival,  but  the 
contempt  for  occupations  upon  a  landed  estate    and    for 
country  life  is  a  modem   growth   definitely  imposed  by  a 
Government  which  desired  to  aggrandise  the  State  at  the 
expense  of  the  individual     It  became  the  fashion  to  look 
down  on  agriculture  as  bucolic,  and  to  this  day  it  is  said  to 
be  hard  for  a  Frenchman  to  get  a Vife  who  will  consent  to 
bury  herself  in  the  country.     The  result  shows  itself  as 
significantly  now  under  a  democracy,  when  Government  is 
elected  by  a  population  largely  agricultural,  as  under  the 
Empire^     England  is  a  country  far  less  agricultural  than 
France,  yet  the  representation  of  agriculture  in  Parliament 
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is  infinitely  greater,  and  M.  Demolins  shows  this  by  a  table 
so  curious  as  to  be  well  worth  reprodticing. 

Composition  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  1896. 


Retired  Civil  Servants,  95 


Army,  6 
i   I  Clergy,  8 


Liberal  Professions,  270 


Commerce,  22 


Manufacture,  41 


Agriculture,  72      j 


Composition  of  the  House  of  Commons,  189G. 


Retired  Civi 

Army,  66 

1 

Liberal  Professions,  107 

Business  Men,  100 

Manufacturers,  131 

House  of  Lords 

A 

grioulture,  132 

ITouse  of  Lords 


To  this  should  be  added  the  immense  preponderance  of 
landed  interest  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  French  Senate 
resembles  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  its  elements. 

This  graphic  representation  designedly  gives  to  the  eye 
an  impression  of  relative  stability  and  instability.  Agri- 
culture, says  M.  Demolins,  is  of  all  professions  the  most 
stable,  and  after  agriculture,  commerce.  Landowners  and 
merchants  are  the  people  who  stand  to  lose  by  social  re- 
volutions, and  they  therefore  should  make  the  base  of  any 
representation.  Consequently  the  English  fabric  stands 
like  a  pvramid  based  upon  steadiness;  the  French  is  in 
continual  oscillation,  swayed  to  and  fro  by  a  multitude  of 
men  who  have  little  to  lose  and  much  to  gain  by  altering 
the  existing  status.  Most  people  would  freely  admit  that 
the  owner  of  property  makes  a  better  member  of  Parlia- 
ment than  the  man  who  supports  himself  by  his  brains ;  yet 
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ihe  habits  of  the  French  people  and  the  forms  of  the  French 
Chamber  tend  to  give  the  latter  a  great  advantage.  When 
all  speaking  has  to  be  done  from  a  tribune  the  trained 
speaker  has  the  field  to  himself ;  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons your  business  man  or  country  squire  may  make 
weighty  suggestions  from  his  place,  without  any  formalities 
of  a  set  oration.  But  the  truth  would  seem  to  be  that 
agriculture  and  commerce  are  ill  represented  in  France 
because  they  find  it  hard  to  get  suitable  representatives. 
The  pick  of  the  nation  does  not  go  into  them. 

*  There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  where  agriculture  is  bo  completely 
ahandoned  and  out  of  favour  as  France.  A  father  will  only  make  hla 
BOD  a  farmer  when  he  thinks  him  unfit  for  any  other  career.  To  livo 
on  one's  estates  is  accounted  the  worst  of  exiles ;  a  Frenchman  would 
sooner  be  an  official  in  the  paltriest  provincial  town  than  live  at  hla 
country  place.  In  1871  the  republican  press,  wishing  to  discredit  a 
section  of  the  National  Assembly,  thought  it  sufficient  to  fasten  on  the 
deputies  who  composed  it  the  name  of  '^  country  folk.'' ' 

(To  translate  this  *  yokels'  or  *  bumpkins  *  would  obscure  the 
point ;  the  equivalent  of  rtcraux  has  absolutely  no  suggestion 
of  contempt  in  our  language.) 

The  result  is  that  men  who  own  land  become  absentees, 
and  the  representation  falls  into  the  hands  very  largely  of 
country  doctors ;  for  peasants  do  not  return  peasants  to 
Parliament.  Men  of  commerce  are  kept  out  of  the  Chamber 
partly  by  its  interminable  sessions,  which  occupy  a  man's 
whole  time,  partly  by  its  academic  and  declamatory  cha- 
racter, and  chiefly  because,  their  occupation  being  of  no 
great  repute  in  a  country  besotted  in  its  worship  of  the 
'  liberal '  professions,  they  do  not  command  popular  esteem. 
In  short,  to.king  the  French  Chambers  as  representative  of 
the  nation,  their  composition  points  strongly  to  a  national 
attraction  and  a  national  repulsion.  All  the  best  brains 
and  energy  of  the  country  seem  to  avoid  the  two  productive 
branches  of  employment — agriculture  and  commerce.  All 
the  best  brains  of  the  country  seem  to  seek  an  employment 
which  will  deliver  them  from  any  undue  demand  upon  their 
energy ;  they  are  drawn  towards  posts  in  the  service  of  the 
State,  which  afford  a  moderate  salary  for  a  moderate 
exercise  of  the  faculties;  which  leave  the  holder  in  no 
doubt  as  to  the  continuance  of  his  income,  and  offer  a 
comfortable  pension  for  old  age.  The  ambition  of  the 
average  Englishman  is  to  be  his  own  master ;  the  ambition 
of  the  average  Frenchman  is  to  be  head  of  a  department. 
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That  is,  in  a  nutshell,  the  view  of  M.  Demolins :  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  wants  to  make  his  own  way  for  himself,  the  French- 
man wants  to  have  it  made  for  him.  As  between  individnalsy 
the  man  who  avoids  risks  has,  perhaps,  the  better  assured 
future;    as  between    nations,   ^ there  is  no   duel   possible 

*  between  the  particularist  race  which  maintains  its  power  of 

*  initiation  at  the  highest  possible  pitch  and  the  communi- 

*  tarian  tjpe  where  individual  enterprise  is  stunted  and 

*  undeveloped/ 

One  sees  the- application  of  this  in  the  field  of  theoretical 
politics.  England  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  communities  succeed 
because  they  are  the  least  socialistic  countries  in  the  world 
of  civilisation.     Socialism  in  England  and  America,  says  M. 
Demolins,  practically  does  not  exist.     Signor  Ferrero's  view 
would  be  rather  that  in  these  countries  Socialism  only  exists 
practically.    There  is  a  natural  cleavage  in  their  views  of 
the  future,  but  a  considerable  resemblance  between  their 
sketches  of  the  present  position.  To  M.  Demolins  the  problem 
is  simply  this.    Why  do  the  Anglo-Saxons  outstrip  the  rest 
of  Europe  in  the  race  for  wealth  and  ascendency  in  the 
world  ?    It  is  because  they  are  a  people  who  believe  pro- 
foundly in  self-help.    What  is   Socialism  P    It  is  a  creed 
which  inculcates  chiefly  the  duty  of  helping  others.    Who 
believes  it  P    Either  those  who  feel  that  life  has  favoured 
them  unduly  and  whose  soul  rebels  against  an  injustice  done 
to  their  suffering  brothers — this  class  is  not  a  large  one, 
though  M.  Demolins  underrates  its  importance — or  they  are 
the  people  who  feel  that  to  maintain  their  footing  in  the 
world  is  a  severe  struggle,  and  demand  that  the  struggle 
should  be  made  easier.     Socialism  in  his  view  is  the  cry  of 
those  who  feel  that  the  pace  is  being  made  too  hot  for  them 
— it  is  the  protest  of  the  laggards.     The  altruism  which  they 
preach  is  not  very  different  from  egoism  ;  it  is  altruism  at 
some  one  else's  expense.    The  struggle  for  life  is  a  hard  fact 
now-a-days,  and  the  Auglo-Saxon  welcomes  it  because  he  is 
backing  himself  to  win  and  because  his  notion  of  happiness 
consists  as  a  rule  in  exertion.    The  Latin  seeks  to  avoid  the 
struggle  and  is  anxious  to  call  in  Government — Hhe  State, 

*  which  is  the  new  providence  of  Socialism ' — to  ordain  that 
the  pace  shall  be  slackened.  Of  this  ideal  M.  Demolins 
profoundly  disapproves.     ^  Social  salvation  is  like  religious 

*  salvation ;   it  is  an  affair  for  the  individual  not  for  the 

*  community.*  Every  man  must  work  out  his  own  salvation. 
The  Socialist  ideal  is  that  no  man  should  need  to  work  to  the 
lattermost;  that  he  should  have  reasonable  leisure,  and  a 
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certainty  of  decent  existence  in  return  ibr  reasonable 
ezerticHi*  The  particularist  ideal,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
again  an  ideal  of  happiness ;  but  it  is  that  everyone  should 
find  his  happiness  in  sustained  exertion.  Socialism  in  short 
is  the  creed  of  those  who  are  afraid  of  progress.  It  looks 
not  forward  but  backward  to  the  age  when  every  family  or 
every  tribe  was  bound  to  find  a  provision  for  its  own 
weaklings,  as  in  Irish  cottages  the  care  of  idiots  is  a  sacred 
duty. 

That  is  a  very  interesting  point  of  view  aud  one  necessary 
to  be  kept  before  us ;  but  it  does  not  cover  the  facts.    No 
nation  is  more  notoriously  hardworking  than  the  German, 
and  Germany  is  by  all  consent  the  focus  of  Socialism.    Signer 
Ferrero  sees  the  truth  when  he  says  that  Socialism  in  Ger- 
many is  a  religion.    Now,  a  religion  is  always  a  force,  but 
that  force  is  extremely  apt  to  act  as  a  solvent  of  society; 
and  in  Germany  you  have  two  irreconcileable  ideals  counter^ 
acting  each  other.     You  have  a  Socialist  ideal  widely  per- 
meating a  people  who  take  their  beliefs  seriously,  and  who 
might  rapidly  enough — if  they  were  let — shape  themselves 
into  a  great  Socialist  community.     On  the  other  hand,  jou 
have  this  same  people,  which  is  extremely  malleable,  being 
forged  into  a  great  machine  under  a  military  government. 
The  force  of  Socialism  in  Germany  is  therefore  opposed  to 
the  predominance  of   Germany   among  the    nations,   not 
because  Socialism  is  a  creed  of  the  laggards,  but  because  it 
is  impeded  in  its  natural  developement  by  other  forces,  and 
itself  acts  as  a  disintegrant  upon  them.     As  things  stand 
not  much  is  likely  to  come  of  German  Socialism.     It  is  so 
complete  theoretically  that  it  will  contemplate  no  compro- 
mise.    German  Socialists  who  oppose  taxes  levied  to  main- 
tain an  army  think  themselves  bound  also  to  oppose  taxes 
levied  to  provide  the  people  with  public  parks  or  with  new 
railways ;  and  for  that  reason  Signer  Perrero  is  probaWj 
right  in  holding  that  England,  with  its  practical  instinct 
and  its  fine  disregard  of  logic,  will  be  the  first  of  civilised 
countries  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  T^hich  Socialism 
presses  in  upon  us.    Keenlv  alive  to  the  need  of  maintaining 
the  struggle  for  life,  England  may  probably  devise  some 
eompromise  to  alleviate  the  lot  of  those  who  are  oui^aced  in 
the  contest,  without  endeavouring  to  lay  down  a  law  that 
the  speed  shall  not  exceed  eight  miles  an  hour ;  something  that 
may  help  the  weak  without  hindering  the  strong.    All  that 
M.  Demolins  has  to  say  convinces  one  that  the  Anglp-Saxoii 
communities  can  stand  a  much  stronger  dose  of  Socialism 
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than  the  Latin.  They  are  naturally  so  slow  to  invoke  State 
aid,  and  so  ready  to  limit  the  namber  of  officials,  and  to  let  Hie 
individual  stand  or  fall  by  himself,  that  there  is  little  fear  of 
developing  in  them  a  vicious  reliance  upon  the  exertions  of 
others.  Practically  we  see  in  America  a  warning  against 
the  too  exclusive  cult  of  self-help.  There  comes  a  point  in 
the  developement  of  individual  enterprise  when  public  offices 
are  regarded  with  disgust  as  ofiEering  only  a  contemptible 
remuneration  for  energy,  and  as  being  the  happy  hunting 
ground  of  people  who  want  sinecures.  The  passionate  desire 
of  the  average  well-educated  Frenchman  to  find  a  post  for 
himself  under  Government  is  not  so  detrimental  to  the 
nation  as  the  total  avoidance  of  all  public  concerns  mani- 
fested by  the  ablest  men  in  America.  We  should  be  sorry 
indeed  to  see  M.  Demolins's  philosophy  accepted  for  the 
true  one,  since  it  makes  the  bright  ideal  of  our  nationality 
consist  in  such  a  career  as  the  late  Mr.  Barnato's.  But  after 
all  he  is  preaching  not  to  us  but  to  his  own  race,  and  we 
may  take  his  book  fairly  as  a  glorification  of  the  gospel  of 
work.     What  France  needs  is  on  his  showing  as  follows  :  — 

*  Parents  convinced  that  they  owe  their  children  nothing  beyond 
education,  but  that  must  be  a  manly  education. 

'  Children  convinced  that  they  must  provide  for  themselves  in  life. 

'  Young  men  determined  to  seek  in  marriage  a  companion  and  not  a 
fortune. 

'  A  Government  that  should  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  its 
functions  and  its  officiab,  and  thereby  should  throw  the  youth  of  the 
country  back  on  independent  careers,  which  demand  effort,  individual 
initiative,  and  personal  labour. 

*  Finally,  and  consequently,  a  social  state  in  which  the  official,  the 
politician,  and  the  idle  man,  should  be  of  less  account  than  the  agri- 
culturist, the  manufacturer,  and  the  merchant.* 

Only  under  these  conditions  can  a  nation  find  its  happiness 
not  in  having  leave  to  cease  from  work,  but  in  having 
work  to  do — and  only  by  labour  in  the  modern  world  can  a 
nation  work  out  its  salvation. 

*It  is  written,'  says  M.  Demolins  in  his  eloquent  peroration, 
*  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  earn  thy  bread.  That  word  is  not 
merely  the  foundation  of  social  power  but  the  foundation  of  moral 
power.  The  nations  who  by  endless  petty  combinations  evade  this 
law  of  labour — of  intense  and  personal  labour — have  to  accept  a  moral 
inferiority.  As  the  Redskin  is  inferior  to  tiie  Oriental ;  as  the  Oriental 
is  inferior  to  the  Western ;  so  are  the  Latin  and  German  peoples  of 
the  West  inferior  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  races.* 

It  is  a  hard  sayings,  not  merely  for  a  Frenchman  to  accept. 
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but  for  the  innumerable  partisans — lovers,  one  might 
almost  say — whom  France  counts  throughout  the  ciyilised 
world.  Put  ourselves  out  of  the  question.  Is  the  French- 
man inferior  to  the  American  P  Is  he  as  well  equipped  for 
the  struggle  of  life  P  Is  he  as  useful  to  the  world  he  lives 
in  ?  Of  his  superiority  on  all  the  decorative  side  of  exist- 
ence there  can  be  no  question,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  look 
forward  to  the  day — foretold  by  Signer  Perrero — when  all 
the  Latin  communities  will  be  gay  little  islands,  studded 
in  a  vast  grey  tossing  ocean  of  Anglo-Saxon  or  Teutonic 
peoples.  Still,  if  we  look  at  history,  the  answer  is  not  en- 
couraging. France  has  set  her  foot  in  many  regions,  under 
many  constellations ;  she  has  never  been  backward  to  ad- 
vance, but  nowhere  has  she  held  her  footing.  Since 
Francis  I.  asked  '  what  clause  it  was  in  Adam's  will  that 

*  bequeathed  the  whole  earth  to  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  ? ' 
France  has  given  ample  reason  for  the  cry  of  one  of  her 
sons  2  *  What  country  in  the  world  have  we  not  conquered — 

*  and  lost  ? '  Not  once  only,  but  three  several  times  France 
has  built  up  a  colonial  empire.  The  first,  begun  by  Francis 
and  Henry  IV.,  spread  perhaps  to  its  widest  when  Mada- 
gascar— which  to-day  the  French  are  occupying  afresh — was 
merely  to  be  the  keystone  of  a  great  Eastern  !^nce.  That 
Empire  fell  in  consequence  of  the  grasping  policy  of 
Louis  XIY.  Qud  trop  embrasse  mal  etreint  has  always  been 
the  sentence  pronounced  upon  French  ambition.  Tet  the 
edifice  of  Colbert,  shattered  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  was  rapidly  renewed.  In  America  the  English 
colonies  were  isolated  settlements  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
with  Canada  to  the  north  and  New  France  to  the  south  of 
ihem,  and  a  line  of  posts  being  pushed  down  the  Ohio  to 
connect  the  two  vast  tracts  in  the  rear  of  the  British.  The 
same  thing  is  happening  to-day  in  West  Africa,  and  if  France 
provokes  a  conflict  the  result  will  probably  be  the  same. 
The  English  only  assumed  a  militant  attitude  under  com- 
pulsion, but,  when  they  assumed  it,  soon  it  was  apparent  that 
their  petty  settlements  contained  ten  white  men  for  every 
Frenchman  in  the  huge  domains  that  surrounded  and  en- 
closed them.  In  the  East  the  empire  of  Dupleix  swelled 
like  a  bubble  and  burst  as  quickly.  1814  left  France  at  the 
radir  of  her  colonial  power,  jet  since  then  a  third  empire 
of  foreign  dependencies  is  far  advanced  in  building.  The 
Legitimist  monarchy  gave  them  Algiers;  Louis  Philippe 
added  Algeria  and  the  occupation  of  parts  of  Oceania ;  since 
then  has  come  the  enormous  increase  in  West  Africa  and  the 
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revived  dream  of  an  Indo-Chinese  ascendency.  Bat  with 
each  of  these  three  sncceeding  attempts  the  impulse  from 
the  people  itself  has  been  fainter,  the  enterprise  has 
been  more  than  ever  one  of  pure  military  aggrandisement. 
There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  France  should  not  again 
succeed,  as  she  before  succeeded,  for  the  ultimate  benefit 
of  others ;  no  reason  why  she  should  not  again  paint,  upon 
the  maps  large  tracts  of  the  world  in  h^  own  colour, 
to  be  altered  by  the  next  generation.  She  still  has  restless 
diplomats  and  enterprising  soldiers  in  plenty.  But  of  the 
people  who  will  go  out  and  work  in  these  colonies  and 
establish  interests  of  their  own,  taking  risks  on  their  own 
heads,  there  is  no  output.  Until  the  French  character 
changes  there  is  no  probability  that  French  history  will 
change,  and  the  radical  characteristics  of  the  Frenchman 
are  caution  in  private  life,  temerity  in  public  employments; 
Every  Frenchman  in  his  public  character  as  a  citizen  will 
vote  for  the  maintenance  of  a  big  standing  army  and  appland 
conscription ;  .every  Frenchman  in  his  private  cafpacity  uses 
every  means  in  his  power  to  avoid  military  service  lor 
himself  and  his  sons.  Every  Frenchman  is  enthusiastic  for 
the  colonial  aggvaodisement  of  France,  yet  no  intelligent 
Frenchmaa  iviU  iftbe  upon  himself  the  duty  of  providing  his 
country  with^he  abundance  of  citizens  necessary  to  assimi- 
late conqueste.-  It'sounds  a  paradoxical  thing  to  say,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  profoundly  true,  that  France  is  a  nation  in 
process  of  being  ruined  by  the  thrift  and  prudence  of  its 
citizens.  To  live  poorly  because  it  is  so  much  easier  to  save 
money  than  to  make  it,  to  have  no  children  for  fear  they 
should  die  of  starvation,  that  is  the  summing  up  of  the 
Frenchman's  penny  wise  philosophy,  and,  if  there  is  truth  in 
logic,  it  is  the  individual  Frenchman  who  is  keeping  France 
back  in  the  race,  just  as  it  is  the  individual  Anglo-Saxon 
who  is  winning  the  battle  for  his  community. 
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Abt.  VL — 1.  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission.  Fourteenth 
Eeport,  App.,  Part  II. ;  Fifteenth  Report,  App.,  Part  IV.: 
The  Manuscripts  of  His  Grace  the  Duhe  of  Portland^  pre- 
served at  WelhecJc  Abbey.  Vol.  III.  London :  1894.  Vol. 
IV.     London:  1897. 

"DoBEET  Habley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  will  never  be  regarded  as 
a  great  statesman,  but  he  filled  a  very  large  space  in 
the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  definitely  the  extent  of  his  influence  in  the  tortuous 
politics  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  His  biography  has  yet 
to  be  written,  and  an  impartial  and  complete  judgement  on  his 
career  as  a  whole  remains  also  to  be  given.  There  are  few 
who  do  not  know  Macaulay's  brilliant  and  misleading  picture 
of  his  character.  Not  even  damning  with  faint  praise,  the 
historian  describes  him  as  a  person  whose  intellect  'was 
*  small  and  slow ; '  and  he  leaves  him  discovered  by  his  con- 
temporaries to  be  '  really  a  dull,  puzzle-headed  man.'  This 
is  a  character  which  is  admittedly  composed  from  the  fragr 
mentary  allusions  of  contemporary  writers,  some  of  whom 
were  political  enemies,  others  time-servers,  who  varied  their 
praise  or  blame  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 
No  one  supposes  that  Harley  was  a  genius,  but  there  is  the 
solid  fact — which  is  of  the  highest  value — that,  in  an  age 
which  was  full  of  able  and  brilliant  men,  he  reached  the 
very  topmost  place  in  the  political  life  of  the  time,  and 
that  for  years  before  he  did  so  he  was  regarded  with 
consideration  by  the  most  capable  men  of  the  day.  A 
solemn  manner,  a  dry-as-dust  knowledge  of  parliamentary 
forms,  an  involved  way  of  speaking,  all  tendings  it  is  said,  to 
hide  the  deficiencies  of  his  mind  and  to  impose  upon  his 
hearers,  will  not  raise  a  politician  without  solid  capacity,  to 
the  place  which  Harley  attained.  Macaulay's  condemnatory 
description  has  been  followed  in  our  own  day  by  a  depreci- 
atory description  from  Mr.  Elwin's  pen,  in  his  notes  to  his 
edition  of  Pope,  which,  while  it  has  not  the  brilliancy  of 
that  which  was  written  half  a  century  ago,  is  equally  marked 
by  the  same  one-sided  view.  It  is  therefore  fortunate  for  the 
sake,  if  not  of  historic  truth,  at  any  rate  for  the  opportunities 
which  are  afforded  for  a  cooler  estimate,  that  the  biographer 
and  the  historian  have  recently  been  furnished  with  a  large 
mass  of  material  relating  to  Harley  through  the  publica- 
tion of  the  two  latest  volumes  of  the  Portland  Manuscripts, 
published  by  the  Historical  Manuscripte  Commission,  the 
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sub-title  of  which  is,  *  Harley  Lettera  and  Papers/  Volume  I. 
and  Volume  II. 

Before,  however,  we  deal  with  the  material  contained  in 
them,  it  may  be  desirable,  haying  regard  to  the  attention 
which  has  been  directed,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  during 
the  last  session  of  Parliament  to  the  reports  of  the  His- 
torical Manuscripts  Commission,  to  say  a  word  or  two  on 
these  publications.  We  have  on  previous  occasions  called 
attention  to  the  unattractive  state  in  which  this  valuable 
material  is  laid  before  the  public.  The  paper  and  print 
are  bad ;  the  volumes  are  unbound.  The  paper  of  the  *  New 
*  State  Trials '  is  poor  enough,  but  at  any  rate  they  are 
bound  books,  as  the  reports  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission  should  be.  But,  further,  each  volume  should 
be  indexed  as  it  is  published.  Neither  of  the  two  volumes 
of  the  Harley  Papers,  between  the  publication  of  which 
three  years  have  elapsed,  has  an  index,  which  we  presume 
will  not  be  made  until  all  the  papers  at  Welbeck  have  been 
published.  Each  volume  should  have  an  index — a  book  of 
several  hundred  pages  is  useless  without  one ;  and  an  index 
at  the  end  of  the  last  volume  of  a  series  is  extremely  incon- 
venient for  the  purposes  of  reference.  It  is  disgraceful  that 
an  important  national  publication  should  be  issued  in  its 
present  condition,  and  even  if  future  volumes  appear  in  a 
state  more  worthy  of  their  contents,  it  will  always  be  matter 
for  regret  that  the  important  collections  of  Hatfield  and 
Belvoir — not  to  mention  others  —have  not  been  published  in 
a  more  desirable  and  dignified  form. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Manuscripts  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, which  is  concerned  with  the  family  of  the  Harleys, 
was  published  in  1894,  and  it  covers  a  period  from  1582 
down  to  1700 — in  other  words,  we  are  brought  into  contact 
not  only  with  Eobert  Harley,  but  with  his  forefathers.  His 
great-grandfather  was  Thomas  Harley,  his  grandfather  Sir 
Eobert  Harley,  and  his  father  was  Sir  Edward  Harley. 
They  were  all  of  Brampton  Bryan,  in  Herefordshire,  country 
gentlemen  with  an  ancient  lineage,  men  of  substance,  con* 
sideration,  and  of  influence  far  beyond  their  county.  The 
two  latter  were  members  of  Parliament.  Sir  Robert 
was  a  man  of  wit  and  learning ;  he  numbered  among  his 
friends  Dr.  Donne,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  and  George 
Herbert,  the  poet.  He  was  an  austere  Puritan,  and  an 
influential  member  of  the  Parliamentary  party,  with  which 
he  consistently  acted  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1656.  He 
was  thrice  married.     His  last  wife  was  BriUiana  Conway,  a 
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woman  wliom  we  may  rank  with  others  of  that  age  who 
have  lived  in  history — courageous,  sagacious,  and  womanly. 
Her  letters,  preserved  at  Eywood,  and  published  by  the 
Camden  Society  in  1853,  have  already  afforded  considerable 
insight  into  her  character. 

Supplemented  by  those  which  have  now  been  issued  by 
the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  they  give  us  not 
only  a  complete  picture  of  an  admirable  woman,  but  a 
singularly  interesting  view  of  family  and  local  affairs  at 
this  momentous  period.  She  was  bom  about  1600,  and 
married  in  1623.  Like  another  memorable  woman — Mary 
Lady  Vemey  * — the  trials  of  the  times  prematurely  ended 
her  life.  In  July  1643  she  gallantly  defended  her  husband's 
house  for  six  weeks  against  the  King's  forces,  but  died  in 
the  following  October,  worn  out  by  the  anxieties  and  the 
fatigues  which  she  had  undergone  during  the  summer. 

Left  in  charge  not  only  of  the  house,  but  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  local  affairs  of  her  husband  in  1642 
and  1643,  Lady  Harley  does  not  show  to  him  the  least  lack 
of  courage.  Nothing  could  be  more  uncomplaining  than  the 
letter  which  she  wrote  to  him  on  July  15,  1643,  shortly 
before  the  siege  of  Brampton  was  begun  : — 

*  Since  you  think  Brampton  a  safe  place  for  me,  1  will  think  so  too, 
and  1  would  not  for  anything  do  that  which  might  make  the  world 
believe  our  hope  did  begin  to  fail  in  our  God.  But  be  pleased  to  send 
me  directions  what  I  should  do  if  there  should  be  any  stir.'   (I.  91.)t 

She  then  enters  into  various  details  connected  with  her 
husband's  affairs  in  a  thoroughly  business-like  manner.  In 
the  same  cheerful  and  steadfast  spirit  she  writes  to  him  in 
the  very  month  of  her  death.  The  letter  is  of  interest 
because  it  may  well  be  compared  with  the  last  which  is 
printed  by  the  Camden  Society,  which  was  written  to  her 
son.  To  him  she  opens  her  heart  more  than  to  her  husband, 
to  whom,  the  whole  of  the  newly  published  correspondence 
shows,  she  ever  wished  to  seem  cheerful  in  the  darkest 
hour.  This  is  the  letter  to  Sir  Eobert  Harley,  written  ou 
October  16  :— 

'  1643,  October  16.  Brampton. — I  long  to  hear  from  you  whether 
you  would  have  me  come  from  Brampton,  and  how  1  should  come. 

*  On  Sabbath  daj  last  Sir  William  Vavasour  sent  me  a  letter  from 
my  brother  by  a  trumpeter  and  wrote  one  from  himself.     His  letter 

*  See  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  176. 

t  In  these  references  vol.  i.  of  the  Harley  Papers  is  the  same  as 
the  Portland  Manuscripts,  vol.  ill.,  and  so  on. 
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was  after  his  usual  strain,  that  he  must  proceed  against  me  as  au 
enemy  because  I  had  taken  from  mj  tenants  what  they  owed  me ; 
but  I  hope  this  winter  will  binder  their  desires  against  me.  In 
Hereford  there  are  seven  hundred  soldiers  with  Sir  William  Vavasour 
and  the  rest  of  Hereford  gentry.  In  Leominster  there  is  seven  score 
soldiers  and  in  Kingsland,  fifty.  Gregory  Wall  is  their  captain.  At 
Kingston  there  are  fifty  horse  billeted  and  at  Presteign  the  county 
troop.  Young  that  was  your  servant  is  made  a  captain,  and  his 
soldiers  billeted  in  Amstey  and  Darval.  They  say  they  will  send 
soldiers  to  Wigmor  Castle.  I  have  put  some  in  who  I  hope  will  keep 
it.  Colonel  Massey  could  spare  me  but  eight  men  and  a  barrel  of 
powder  and  a  small  quantity  of  match.  My  brother's  letter  did  much 
trouble  me,  he  persuades  me  to  that  which  I  think  he  does  not  well 
weigh.  It  has  pleased  God  to  exercise  me  with  many  troubles  but 
my  God  hath  not  yet  lefl  me,  and  I  hope  he  will  not.  Dear  sir  pray 
for  me,  for  I  have  great  need  of  it,  that  the  Lord  would  never  leave 
me  to  myself,  but  to  guide  me  by  his  wisdom  that  I  may  be  able  to 
deal  with  the  subtle  and  malicious  enemies  that  are  against  me.  M' 
Moore  is  a  great  help  to  me  that  I  may  more  cheerfully  undergo  the 
great  burden  that  is  upon  me. 

'  All  the  children  are  well  but  I  have  taken  an  exceeding  great 
cold  which  much  troubles  me.  I  beseech  the  Lord  to  preserve  you 
and  to  give  you  a  comfortable  meeting  with  your  most  affectionate  wife. 
I  have  scarce  time  to  write  which  has  made  me  scribble.*   (I.  117.) 

Now  we  may  compare  this  with  the  last  which  she  wrote 
to  her  son : — 

*  Mt  dbare  Ned, — Your  short  but  wellcome  letter  I  receaued  by 
Prosser,  and  as  it  has  pleased  God  to  intrust  you  with  a  greater 
charge,  as  to  change  your  trope  into  a  regiment,  so  the  Lord  in  mercy 
biles  you  with  a  dubell  measure  of  abillitys,  and  the  Lord  of  Hosts  be 
your  protector  and  make  you  victorious.  My  deare  Ned,  how  much  I 
long  to  see  you  I  cannot  expres,  and  if  it  be  possibell,  in  parte  meete 
my  desires  in  desireing,  in  some  measure  as  I  doo,  to  see  me ;  and  if 
pleased  the  Lord,  I  wisch  you  weare  at  Brompton.  I  am  now  againe 
threatned ;  there  are  some  souldiers  come  to  Lemster  and  3  troopes  of 
hors  to  Heariford  with  S'  William  Yauasor,  and  they  say  they  meane 
to  viset  Brompton  againe ;  but  I  liope  the  Lord  will  deleuer  me.  My 
trust  is  only  in  mv  Grod,  whoo  neuer  yet  feilled  me. 

'  I  pray  you  aske  M'  Kinge  what  I  prayed  him  to  tell  you  con- 
Seming  Wigmore. 

'  I  haue  taken  a  very  greate  coold,  which  has  made  me  very  ill 
thees  2  or  8  days,  but  I  hope  the  Lord  will  be  mercifull  to  me,  in 
giulng  me  my  health,  for  it  is  an  ill  time  to  be  sike  in. 

*  My  deare  Ned,  I  pray  God  biles  you  &  giue  me  the  comfort  of 
seeing  you,  for  you  are  the  comfort  of 

*  Your  most  afl^tinat  mother, 

*  Octo.  9.  1643.'  *  Brilliana  Harlet.  • 

>        ■       ■■  — —— — 

♦  Letters  of  Lady  Brilliana  Harley,  p.  208.  * 
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These  letters  show  us  Lady  Harley  as  she  appeared  to 
her  relations.  We  can  easily  gather  why  she  was  so  much 
trusted  by  her  friends  and  her  family  when  we  read  her 
spirited  answer  to  Sir  John  Scudamore's  demand  that  she 
should  surrender  to  him.  Instead  of  doing  so  she  asked 
that  her  petition  should  be  presented  to  the  King.  This  is 
clear  from  tiie  letter  of  the  Royalist  commander,  .who  rudely 
inrites! — 

'  I  have  your  petition  instead  of  an  answer,  which  in  my  opinion  is 
too  long  by  twenty  lines,  and  too  full  of  the  spirit  of  contradiction  and 
expostulations ;  yet  since  1  can  procure  no  better  1  must  return  with 
this  early  in  the  morning.'   (I.  114.) 

It  is  to  this  reply  that  the  following  answer  is  made  : — 

'1643,  August  24.  Brampton  Castle. — I  do  so  firmely  believe  the 
goodenes  and  bounty  of  our  gratioua  Kinge  that  I  am  confident  if  his 
M:\ie8^^^9  tT\4j  informed  of  my  condition  he  would  never  command 
mee  out  of '  my  Howse,  and  therefore  I  must  still  desire  liberty  to  have 
my  humble  desires  presented  to  his  Majesty  by  a  hand  ttiat  I  may 
chuse  and  confide  in.  Can^^ithmke  that  those  -idio  hare  sought  tlie 
life  of  myself e  and  fatoily^iH  so  solicite  aq  to  gayno  mee  that  which 
I  humbly  desire  of  his  Majesty.  Sir,  tho  yon  have' beene' pleased  to 
call  the  pleading  of  my  innocency  the  spierit  of  contradiction,  yet  I 
pray  you  doe  not  judge  aright,  and  then  I  must  tell  you  that  for  this 
twelve  months  the  gentlemen  of  this  countrey  have  sought  the  ruine 
of  my  poore  family,  but  the  Lord  of  Heaven  knowes  not  deserved  by 
my  deare  husband  and  myselfe.  Nay,  I  may  truly  say  that  yet  there  is 
so  much  good  will  in  me  to  all  you,  that  had  1  power  to  revenga  what 
has  bene  done  to  me  I  should  no  way  doe  it. 

'  Sir,  what  favours  you  are  pleased  to  shew  mee  I  hope  you  will 
never  repente  for  they  shall  alwayes  meete  with  thankfulnes  and  a 
hart  ready  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability  to  answer  it  agayne  in  all  the 
wayes  of  respectes.'     Copi/,   (1. 115.) 

These  letters  illustrate  a  period  and  a  person ;  they  add 
another  to  those  pictares  of  the  political  and  social  life  of 
the  seventeenth  centnry,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
realise  adequately  the  condition  of  England  at  that  time. 
And  they  have  an  additional  interest,  in  that  they  depict 
for  us  the  character  of  an  ancestress  of  one  of  the  first  states- 
men of  his  time. 

Sir  Edward  Harley  was  as  full  of  public  spirit  as  his 
father,  but  more  statesmanlike  in  his  views.  He  served  in 
his  father's  lifetime  in  the  Parliamentary  armies  with  great 
gallantry.  He  was  opposed,  however,  to  the  developement 
of  the  anti-monarchical  policy,  and  to  the  personal  power 
which  was  later  assumed  by  CromwelL    I4ke  many  others 
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vfho  hod  served  Tigoroiialj  on  the  Parliamentary  side  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Bebellion,  he  became  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  the  Government  in  the  days  of  the  Protectorate.  He 
naturally  welcomed  the  return  of  Charles  II.,  but  though  a 
member  of  Parliament  throughout  this  reign  and  that  of 
James  II.,  he  held  himself  aloof  from  the  political  intrigpies 
of  the  age.  But  he  supported  the  cause  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  endeavoured  in  Parliament  to  advance  aU 
reasonable  measures.  He  died  in  1700  at  his  Herefordshire 
home.  His  second  son,  Auditor  Harley,  thus  described 
him.    He 

'  had  all  the  accomplishments  of  a  gentleman.  His  features  were  very 
exact,  and  he  had  great  quickness  in  his  ejes,  which  commanded 
respect.  His  temper  was  naturally  very  passionate,  though  mixed 
with  the  greatest  tenderness  and  humanity.  His  passion  he  kept 
under  strict  restraint,  and  had  a  manner  totally  subdued,  but  lus 
generosity  and  tender  compassion  to  all  objects  of  charity  continued 
to  the  last.* 

It  was  from  this  admuuble  and  patriotic  stock  that 
Bobert  Harley  sprang.  He  was  Sir  Edward's  eldest  son, 
and  was  bom  in  1661. 

In  these  volumes  we  are  brought  into  contact  with  him 
very  early  in  his  life.  He  went  to  the  school  of  a  Mr.  Birch, 
for  the  first  time,  in  1671,  at  a  place  called  Shilton,  in 
Oxfordshire.  In  August  of  that  year  we  find  something  of 
an  antiquarian  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  the  first  letter  which 
Harley  wrote  to  his  parents.  Everyone  knows  what  the 
young  schoolboy's  letters  of  the  present  day  are  like.  This 
is  one  of  an  earlier  age : — 

*  1671,  August  28.  Shilton. — ^Please  to  accept  my  most  humble 
duty  to  you  and  my  Lady  Mother  in  this  line  from  a  learner.  I  hope 
through  the  grace  of  God,  with  your  blessings  and  prayers,  which  I 
eameBtly  beg,  my  endeavours  may  in  time  send  you  fairer  fruits  than 
these  first  b^^innings.*  * 

It  has  been  sometimes  supposed  that  Harley  was  educated 
at  Westminster  School,  but  of  this  there  is  in  these  letters 
no  trace.  In  1677  we  find  him  still  at  Shilton,  as  he  writes 
in  that  year  particulars  of  an  illness  from  which  he  had  been 
suffering  there ;  and  in  the  next  spring  there  is  a  letter  from 
his  father  to  him  at  the  same  place.  In  June  1678  Sir 
Edward,  writing  to  Lady  Harley  from  Westminster,  where 
he  was  staying,  remarks  at  the  end  of  his  letter,  *  Bull  and 

♦  Endorsed  *  First  Letter,'  L  324. 
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'  Bobin  are  well/  showing  that  young  Harley  was  in  London 
with  him,  but  not,  as  it  would  seem,  at  Westminster  School. 
In  the  following  July  he  was  at  Shilton,  and  his  father  not 
only  writes  to  him  there,  but  adds,  in  the  manner  of  a  parent 
to  a  son  at  a  school  or  college, '  study  the  Greek  lexicon  and 
'  Erasmus's  adages.'  It  woidd  seem,  too,  that  at  the  time  his 
father  thought  of  sending  him  to  Oxford,  for  in  October  he 
writes :  *  Acquaint  Mr.  Birch  that  it  will  not  now  be  needful 

*  to  provide  you  a  lodging  at  Oxford.     I  have  altered  my 

*  thoughts  thereon  '  (I.  361).  It  appears,  therefore,  as 
though  Harley  remained  at  Shilton  for  the  whole  period  of 
his  youth.  But  in  1680  it  is  thought  time  that  Harley  should 
go  to  some  more  advanced  place  of  education,  and  one  was 
selected  in  London.  It  is  somewhat  amusing,  when  we  are 
told  that  too  great  stress  is  set  in  the  present  day  on  physical 
exercises,  to  read  the  terms  in  which  Sir  Edward  Harley  re- 
commends M.  Fouberfs  house  to  his  wife,  obviously  dwelling 
as  much  on  the  training  of  his  son's  body  as  of  his  mind : — 

*  [16]80,  July  6. — Monsieur  Foubert,  who  for  his  religion  wa» 
driven  out  of  France,  has  set  up  an  Academy  near  the  Haymarket  for 
riding,  fencing,  dancing,  handliog  arms,  and  mathematics.  He  ia 
gready  commended  and  has  divers  persons  of  quality.  I  was  with 
him  and  like  him  very  well,  so  that  if  you  dislike  not  I  would  have 
Robin  spend  some  time  there.'   (I.  366.) 

At  this  school,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  Robert  Harley 
remained  until  December  1682,  when  his  education  was 
ended.  For  the  next  few  years  we  see  little  of  him  in  this 
correspondence.  In  1684  we  find  him  living  in  London,  and 
there  are  letters  from  his  parents  asking  him  to  undertake 
various  little  pieces  of  business  for  them.     *  I  desire  some 

*  good  wine,'  writes  his  father.  *  You  know  what  I  like — 
'neither  hot,  sharp,  nor  sweet;  some  canary  requisite  for 

*  Mends.  If  you  could  find  a  right  sort  of  white  wine,  neither 
* "  eager  nor  stummed,^'  it  would  do  well.*  In  May  1686 
Harley  married  Elizabeth  Foley,  who  only  lived  till  1691^ 
She  seems  to  have  been  always  delicate.  *  Dr.  Lowe,'  Harley 
writes  to  his  father,  *  has  prescribed  my  wife  a  course  of 
'physio  for  six  weeks.'    And  he  adds  of  himself:  'I  find 

*  myself  well  but  weak,  especially  my  eyes.    Many  advise 

*  the  cutting  off  my  hair,  but  I  hope  it  will  off  without  that.* 
Between  this  time  and  the  date  of  his  wife's  death  there  are 
numerous  letters  to  or  from  Harley,  who  was  much  in 
London,  all  showing  on  his  part  a  careful  study  of  contem* 
porary  political  events. 

.  In  1689  Harley  began  hia  parliamentary  career  as  mem- 
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I>er  for  the  borough  of  Tregonj,  in  Cornwall.  The  matter 
was  entirely  arranged  by  Sir  Edward  Harley,  and,  as  often 
happened,  without  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  contest.  The 
election  is  thus  announced  by  Sir  E.  Harley :— ^ 

'Yesterday  I  received  from  Boscawen  the  indenture  from  the 
borough  of  Tregony  in  Cornwall,  wherein  you  are  returned  burgess  to 
serve  in  Parliament  for  that  place,  being  imanimously  chosen  on 
April  6th.  I  pray  God  by  the  multitude  of  his  tender  mercies  to  enable 
you  with  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  that  you  may  with  godly 
sincerity  be  fai&ful  and  serviceable  in  this  great  occasion.  Aduiow. 
ledge  your  obligations  to  Mr.  Boscawen  and  your  uncle  Hampden.* 
(I.  436.) 

When  the  general  election  of  1690  took  place  Harley 
did  not  stand  again  for  this  borongh,  but  in  July  of  the 
same  year  he  was  elected  for  New  Badnor. 

The  first  volume  of  these  papers  ends,  as  we  have  said,  in 
1 700.  During  these  ten  years  Harley  was  building  up  a  par- 
liamentary reputation.  In  1690  he  became  a  Commissioner 
for  Public.  Accounts ;  in  1694  he  intiroduced  the  Triennial 
Bill;  and  in  1697  he  brought  forward  a  motion  for  the 
reduction  of  the  army.  The  estimation  in  which  Robert 
Harley  was  held  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  illustrated  by 
a  single  paragraph  in  a  letter  from  his  brother  to  his  father, 
written  in  1691.  *The  favour  and  acceptance/ he  writes, 
^  that  the  goodness  of  God  has  given  my  brother  in  the  House 

*  of  Commons  is  extraordinary  and  much  taken  notice  of 
(I.  p.  487).  In  the  very  next  letter  Robert  Harley  himself 
writes :  *  Yesterday  I  was  put  into  the  Chair  of  the  Com- 

*  mitteo  for  examining  the  estimates  of  the  Fleet.' 

Of  Harley's  political  life  during  this  intervening  period 
we  have  some  suggestive  glimpses.  In  December  1693  Sir 
Edward  Harley  writes  to  his  daughter  in  the  country :  *  In 

*  the  great  debate  yesterday  about  the  Triennial  Parliament, 
'  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  enable  your  brother  to  speak  so^ 
f  that  some  in  the  House  called  upon  me  to  bless  God  that 
<  vouchsafed  to  give  me  a  son  so  to  speak '  (I.  549).  A  year 
later  Harley  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  debates  on  the 
same  subject,  though  it  was  not  until  1695  that  tlie  King 
brought;  himself  to  sanction  this  popular  measure* 

In  1697  Harley  brought  forward  and  carried  a  motion  for 
the  reduction  of  the  army.  Three  short  letters  touch  on 
this  important  subject.  It  is  obvious  that  Harley  himself 
^<-as  was  chotracteristic  of  him — was  in  favour  of  a  middle 
course.  On  November  23  he  writes  to  his  father:  *The 
'  prospect  is  very  cloudy.     Everyone  is.  fall  of  the  common 
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^  topic — a  standing  army — and  it  is  talked  with  heat  on  both 

*  sides/    Nearly  a  week  later  he  recurs  to  the  same  subject : 

*  The  argument  against  a  standing  army  has  raised  a  great 
^  heat  in  the  town.    There  is  very  little  prospect  of  Moderate 

*  Councils  *  (I.  693).  Harley  was  essentially  one  of  the 
moderate  and  sober-minded  men  of  the  time ;  but  he  did 
not,  like  many  such  men,  rest  satisfied  with  expressing  his 
moderation  in  words.  He  brought  forward  a  motion  for  the 
reduction  of  the  army,  so  that  the  conflict  between  the 
King  and  the  people  might  receive,  at  any  rate  for  the  time, 
a  practical  solution.  That  by  this  parliamentary  activity  he 
heightened  his  reputation  is  certain.  Writing  in  January 
1699,  when  the  same  subject  was  still,  though  in  a  different 
form,  under  discussion,  Edward  Harley  incidentally  re- 
marks :  *  My  brother's  conduct  in  this  affair  is  very  much 
<  commended.' 

When  Harley  was  thus  acting  he  was  comparatively  free. 
He  had  not  attained  a  position  where  he  must  proceed  with 
ft  view  to  certain  definite  political  and  persopal  aims.  Qis^ 
conduct  in  these  emergencies  is,  therefore,  to  some  extent  a 
key  to  his  future  actions.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of  political 
currents.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of  a  common-sense  mind. 
He  was  averse  to  extreme  courses,  and  so  it  was  inevitable 
that  he  should  in  later  years  be  suspected  by  each  political 
party,  and  should,  when  he  attained  the  highest  position, 
fail  as  a  political  leader.  Tor  the  moment  wo  are  not  yet 
considering  him  as  a  prominent  statesman ;  but  when  his 
father,  honoured  by  all  men,  died,  in  1700,  he  had  seen  his 
son  reach  a  position  in  public  life  where  the  high  offices  of 
the  State  were  within  his  grasp. 

With  the  first  volume  of  the  Harley  Papers  the  more 
domestic  and  private  life  of  Harley  may  be  said  to  end.  He. 
now  begins  to  have  a  much  greater  influence  on  contem- 
porary politics,  and  from  a  politician  he  beconies  a  states- 
man. We  have  seen  him  hitherto  as  one  of  an  active  ajQct 
intelligent  family,  keenly  interested  in  the  affairs  both  of 
the  nation  and  of  the  district — one  of  a  family  group,  with 
every  one  of  whom  he  was  on  friendly,  if  not  affectionate, 
terms.  In  some  respects  in  these  letters  Sir  Edward  Harley 
and  his  second  son,  Edward,  are  more  defined  characters  than 
Robert  Harley,  who,  even  in  these  early  years,  seems  to  show 
himself  reserved,  on  the  watch,  careful  not  to  express  oniniona 
of  men  or  of  events.  His  father  and  brother  were  of  a  ftai^ker 
and  more  open  nature,  and  were  unable  quite  to  appreciate 
or  to  understand  Robert  Harley 's  character  or  powers^  which 
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were  gradually  giving  him  a  position  in  Parliament  which 
to  his  relatives  seemed  scarcely  deserved. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  the  year  1700;  and  the 
second  period  of  Barley's  career  now  oegins,  for  he  takes 
his  place  among  those  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  political 
leaders  of  the  time.  It  exemplifies  his  character  that  he 
was  chosen  Speaker  this  year,  and  it  is  of  special  interest  to 
note  that  he  primarily  owed  his  elevation  to  the  Chair  to 
Godolphin. 

*  I  had  an  opportunity  thirt  morning/  writes  the  latter,  *  to  discourse 
with  Sir  £.  S[ejinour?]  about  filling  the  Chair  of  the  House  of 
(Commons,  and  finding  him  totally  decline  it  himself,  as  soon  as  I 
named  you  to  him,  he  came  as  entirely  into  that  as  I  could  wish.  I 
had  no  mind  to  lose  any  time  in  acquainting  you  with  this,  because  he 
seemed  to  think  of  speaking  to  you  of  it  this  day.'   (II.  15.) 

From  this  time  until  1704,  when  he  became  a  Secretary 
of  State,  Harley  was  Speaker.  But  he  was  more  than  a 
mere  Chairman  of  the  House :  he  was  on  confidential  and 
friendly  terms  with  the  Lord  Treasurer.  There  are  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  short  letters  between  Godolphin  and 
Harley,  almost  wholly  to  the  latter.  They  are  characterised 
by  a  tone  which,  while  it  indicates  the  terms  on  which  the 
two  statesmen  stood  to  each  other,  shows  in  a  marked 
degree  the  quiet  yet  effectual  influence  which  Harley  was 
beginning  to  exercise. 

His  political  position  is,  perhaps,  more  graphically  shown 
by  a  singularly  frank  letter  writton  in  1704  by  his  friend, 
Stanley  West,  from  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  policy  of  stand- 
ing-in  with  both  parties  was  the  ruling  idea  of  his  political 
career: — 

'  For  want  of  other  information,  be  pleased  to  give  me  leave  to 
acquaint  you  with  my  observation  of  people's  opinion  of  your  Honour. 
You  have  a  happier  fate  attending  you,  than  any  in  the  present 
Ministry,  or  in  former  either.  You  are  entirely  master  of  two 
opposite  parties,  both  think  you  to  be  theirs  and  confide  in  you  as 
such,  to  promote  their  several  different  interests :  whatever  dis- 
tinguishing favour  }'ou  sliow  to  either  side,  doth  not  lessen  your  esteem 
in  the  other  party,  'tis  all  ascribed  to  a  depth  of  policy  which  they 
cannot  comprehend  and  which  they  say  is  peculiar  to  yourself,  but  is, 
not  a  leaving  the  party  ;  and  in  such  an  unprecedented  manner  do 
you  manage  the  heads  of  both  parties,  that  both  sides  believe,  at  a 
proper  time  and  occasion  you  will  show  yourself  entirely  in  their 
distinct  interests.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  so  eminent  a  post  free  from 
the  reproach  that  usually  hath  attended  it,  and  to  observe  your 
Honour  stand  so  right  in  the  people's  opinion,  being  very  confident 
'"^u  will  60  manage  the  weaknesses  and  follies  of  both  sides  as  will 
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in  the  iasae  redound  to  the  true  interest  and  advantage  of  the  Kingdom. 
The  Duke,  the  Treasurer  and  yourself  are  called  the  Triumvirate,  and 
reckoned  Uie  spring  of  all  public  aflfairs ;  and  that  jour  iuterests  and 
counsels  are  so  united  and  linked  together  that  they  cannot  be  broken, 
nor  in  any  danger  of  it  during  this  reign.'   (II.  215.) 

It  was  natural  that  there  should  be  this  connexion 
between  Harley  and  Godolphin,  for  they  resembled  each  other 
in  manj  points.  *Both/  writes  Mr.  Leckj,  *were  slow, 
^  cantioas,  temporising,  moderate,  and  somewhat  selfish  men, 
'  tedious  and  inefficient  in  debate,  and  entirely  without 

*  sympathy  with   the  political  and  religious  fanaticism  of 

*  their  party.'*  But  each  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  party 
ties.  As  to  the  relations  at  this  time  between  Harley  and 
Marlborough,  they  are  well  illustrated  in  the  following  letter 
from  the  Lord  Treasurer : — 

*  1703,  November  4. — I  have  been  with  Mr.  Secretary  Hedges  and 
lefl  with  him  the  paper  of  names  and  settled  the  method  he  is  to  take 
in  concerting  matters  from  time  to  time.  I  believe  he  will  take  to  his 
part  very  faithfully  and  diligently  and  be  desirous  on  all  occasions  to 
receive  his  instructions  from  you.  He  seemed  to  agree  Sir  Edward 
Seymour  would  thwart  everything,  but  that  he  must  be  called  to  two 
or  three  meetings  at  least,  till  his  opposition  became  open  and  avowed. 
Besides  these  meetings  and  those  agreed  u|x>n  last  night  to  be  at  your 
house,  it  is  necessary  above  all  the  rest  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  you  and  I  should  meet  regularly,  at  least  twice  a  week  if  not 
ofc^er,  to  advise  upon  everything  that  shall  occur ;  and  if  you  will 
give  me  leave  to  propose  let  Saturday  evening  at  the  same  time  and 
place  be  the  first  meeting.  In  the  meantime  1  must  beg  you  to  be 
careful  that  neither  of  our  names  be  mentioned,  as  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  least  tittle  of  the  discourse  betwixt  Lord  Nottingham  and  Sir 
Christopher  Musgrave  as  to  the  couTeraition  his  Lordship  had  with 
the  Queen. 

*  I  have  taken  care  in  the  matter  of  De  Foe.  It  would  avoid  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  and  uneasiness  if  Mr.  Mansell  would  recommend 
Banaetre  to  be  the  Welsh  judge.  I  shall  spenk  to  the  Queen  this 
night  about  the  affair  of  Sir  Christopher  Mupgrave.'   (II.  75.) 

In  the  same  letter  Defoe  comes  before  us  for  the  first 
time.  Lying  in  prison  as  a  punishment  for  the  so-called 
seditious  libel  which  was  contained  in  his  *  Shortest  Way 
*with  the  Dissenters/  he  had  obtained  the  good  oflSces  of 
Harley.  On  the  9th  Defoe  writes  a  grateful  letter  to  Harley. 
We  have  space  only  for  some  portions  of  it : — 

'  1703,  November  9th.— As  there  is  something  surprising  in  your 
botmty  to  a  mortified  stranger,  eo  I  am  more  than  usually  at  a  loss  in 

♦  History  of  England,  i.  129, 
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what  manner  to  express  my  sense  of  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  that 
you  stoop  to  do  good  you  subject  yourself  to  a  necessity  of  bearing 
the  impertinence  of  a  thankful  temper. 

'  Of  all  the  examples  in  sacred  story  none  moves  my  indignation 
like  that  of  the  ten  lepers  who  were  heisded  by  our  Saviour.  I,  like 
that  one  grateful  wretch  am  come  back  to  pay  the  tribute  of  thankful- 
ness which  this  so  unexpected  goodness  commands  from  me. 

'  And,  though  I  think  myself  bound  to  own  you  as  the  principal 
agent  of  this  Miracle,  yet,  having  some  encouragement  from  you  to 
expect  more  particularly  to  know  my  benefactors^  I  cannot  but  wish 
for  that  discovery,  that  my  acknowledgments  may  in  some  measure 
be  proportioned  to  the  quality  of  the  persona,  and  the  value  of  the 
favour. 

'  It  remains  for  me  to  conclude  my  present  application  with  this 
bumble  petition,  that  if  possible  I  may  by  some  means  or  other  know 
what  I  am  capable  of  doing,  that  my  benefactors  whoever  they  ar^ 
may  not  be  ashamed  of  their  boimty,  as  misapplied.  Not  that  I 
expect  to  be  able  to  merit  so  much  goodness,  but  as  a  grateful  temper 
is  always  uneasy  to  be  loaded  with  benefits,  so  the  virtue  which  I  call 
gratitude  has  always  so  much  pride  in  it,  as  makes  it  push  at  a 
retribution,  though  'tis  unable  to  cfEect  it.  Whoever  are  the  principals 
in  this  favour  I  cannot  but  profess  myself  a  debtor  wholly  to  yourself, 
who  till  I  may  be  otherwise  instructed  appears  the  original  as  to  me. 
And  in  the  kindness  the  manner  is  so  obliging,  and  all  the  articles  of 
it  so  generous,  that  as  a  man  astonished  at  the  particulars,  I  am  per- 
fectly imable  to  express  my  sense  of  it. 

'  Only  in  the  humblest  manner  I  can  most  earnestly  pray  that  I  may 
have  some  opportunity  put  into  my  hands  by  Providence  to  make  more 
explicit  acknowledgments.  .  -.  .'   (II.  75.) 

This  is  important  from  two  points  of  view :  it  fixes  the 
beginning  of  the  connexion  between  Harley  and  Defoe,  and 
it  shows  that  it  arose  out  of  a  natural  and  a  proper  gratitude 
on  the  part  of  the  man  of  letters.  It  was  a  beginning 
creditable  to  both  men,  though  it  is  probable  enough  that 
Harley,  in  giving  his  assistance,  was  desirous  of  securing  as 
a  friend  so  capable  and  versatile  an  assistant.  It  seems 
also  to  show  the  date  of  Defoe's  release  from  prison,  for  the 
terms  of  the  letter  can  only  relate  to  it.  This  is  made 
clearer  by  two  letters  on  May  12  and  16  from  Defoe  to 
Harley,  in  which  meetings  between  the  two  are  mentioned. 
In  the  second  Defoe  writes :  *  I  received  last  Friday  a  letter 
*  appointing  me  to  wait  on  you  on  Thursday  evening  at  «ix 
'  o'clock.  I  was  at  the  coffee  house  after  four  that  evening.' 
Evidently,  therefore,  Defoe  was  a  free  man  at  this  time, 
^d  his  freedom  must  have  been  obtained  in  tlie  previous 
November.^ 


* 


Thpsp  If'tters  are  inconaistent  with  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Minto 
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The  first  mission  in  which  Defoe  was  employed  by  Harley 
was  in  the  summer  of  1704,  when  he  was  commissioned  to 
travel  through  England  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the 
different  localities^  and  to  report  to  Harley.  Throughout 
his  political  career  Harley  took  the  greatest  possible  pains 
to  have  accurate  intelligence  both  from  home  and  abroad, 
and  it  was  partly  to  this  fact  that  some  of  his 
influence  was  due.  In  this  correspondence  are  to  be  found 
many  letters  from  Captain  John  Ogilvie,  one  of  the  Airlie 
family,  who  was  a  most  capable  and  intelligent  spy  on  the 
Continent.  He  usually  wrote  under  the  name  of  Jean 
Lebrnn,  and  was  Harley's  emissary  in  Paris  and  among  the 
Scotch  Jacobites.  He  ran  great  risks,  but  he  had  all  the 
abandon  and  nerve  of  the  soldier  of  fortune.  His  letters 
contaiii  facts,  and  seldom  opinions,  on  public  questions,  as 
do  those  of  Defoe.  From  beginning  to  end,  however,  there 
is  nothing  in  them  which  suggests  that  at  this  time — 1705-7 
— ^Harley  was  in  any  way  intriguing  with  the  Jacobites  at 
St.  Germains. 

To  return,  however,  to  Defoe,  whose  personality  adds  a 
special  interest  to  his  work.  In  July  1706  there  is  a  letter 
from  him  to  Harley  at  the  moment  of  his  departure.     *  I 

*  believe,*  he  writes,  *  this  journey  may  be  the  foundation  of 
'  such  an  intelligence  as  never  was  in  England  *  (II.  106). 
The  letters  which  follow  are  full  of  details  of  the  political 
characteristics  of  men  and  places,  and  must  have  been  in- 
valuable to  the  Minister,  giving  him  a  knowledge  which  to 
the  politician  was  as  effectual  as  a  marked  card  to  a  gambler. 
The  latter  part  of  the  work  is  summarised  in  *  An  Abstract 

*  of  My  Journey,  with  Casual  Observations  on  Public  Affairs.* 
One  sentence  of  it  summarises  in  one  general  statement 
many  details.     *  In  all  parts  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the 

*  forming  the   people  into  moderation  and  union   among 

*  themselves,  next  to  the  Clergy,  are  the  Justices '  (II.  272). 
In  an  earlier  letter  he  speaks  of  ^  spreading  principles  of 

in  his  monograph  on  Defoe  as  to  his  release  ;  but  the  somewhat  vague 
statements  of  biographers  cannot  override  the  clear  evidence  of  Defoe's 
own  letters.  *He  (Harley)  entered  upon  office  in  May  1704,  and  one 
cf  his  first  acts  was  to  convey  to  Defoe  the  message,  **  Pray  ask  that 
gentleman  what  I  can  do  for  him/'  Defoe  replied  by  likening  himself 
to  the  blind  man  in  the  parable,  and  paraphrasing  his  prayer,  '^  Lord, 
that  I  may  receive  my  sight/'  He  would  not  seem  to  have  obtained 
Lis  liberty  immediately,  but  through  Harley's  influence  he  was  set 
free  towards  the  beginning  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August.' 
(Minto,  p.  49.) 
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*  temper,  moderation,  and  peace.'  In  other  words,  he  was  a 
Whig  emissary,  though  Harley  was  a  member  of  what  has 
been  regarded  as  a  Tory  Cabinet. 

When  we  arrive  at  the  period  of  the  Union  with  Scotland 
the  correspondence  becomes  of  great  interest.  •  Apart  from 
the  higher  political  issues  which  it  touches  on,  it  sets  at  rest 
some  personal  questions  of  considerable  historical  importance. 
Both  before  and  after  the  Treaty  of  Union  had  passed  the 
English  Parliament  Defoe  was  in  Edinburgh.  It  was  said  that 
he  was  there  *  as  the  agent,  if  not  the  spy,  of  the  Government.* 
These  reproaches  he  denied  with  indignation,  declaring  it 
'  particularly  hard  that  he  should  be  subjected  to  such  de- 
'  spiteful  and  injurious  treatment.'  No  one  could  have  more 
strenuously  repeated  these  denials  at  the  time  than  did 
Defoe.  Later  on,  however,  in  spite  of  these  assertions,  he 
admitted  that  the  charge  was  true,  and  that  he  was  sent  to 
Edinburgh  by  Harley.  But  there  has  always  been  much 
doubt  as  to  Defoe's  exact  position  at  this  time,  and  his  latest 
biographer,  Mr.  Minto,  who  has  carefully  examined  the 
voluminous  works  of  which  Defoe  has  been  the  subject,  does 
no  more  than  hazard  an  opinion  on  this  point.  The  present 
correspondence,  however,  will  set  at  rest  any  doubto  upon 
the  subject.  In  a  letter  to  Harley  on  September  13, 1706, 
Defoe  states  that  he  was  coming  to  wait  on  the  Minister, 
and  take  his  last  instructions  before  leaving  for  Scotland, 
when  he  received  the  order  to  leave  at  once,  without  further 
conferences.  He  then  remarks,  that  as  Harley  has  ac- 
quainted the  Queen  and  the  Lord  Treasurer  with  his  mission, 
it  is  important  that  he  should  be  successful  in  it ;  and  after 
some  further  preamble  he  proposes  to  set  down  what  he 
understands  his  present  business  to  be;  and  he  then,  with 
great  clearness  and  brevity,  evidently  summarises  the  results 
of  the  conversations  which  have  taken  place  between  himself 
and  Harley.    These  heads  are  as  follows : — 

*  However,  that  if  my  notions  are  wrong  I  may  be  set  right  by  your 
instructions,  I  beg  leave,  though  it  be  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  to 
set  down  how  I  understand  my  present  business  as  follows  : — 

'1.  To  inform  myself  of  the  measures  taking,  or  parties  forming, 
against  the  Union,  and  apply  myself  to  prevent  them. 

'2.  In  conversation  and  by  all  reasonable  methods  to  dispose 
people's  minds  to  the  Union. 

*  8.  By  writing  or  discourse,  to  answer  any  objections,  libels,  or 
reflections  on  the  Union,  the  English,  or  the  Court,  relating  to  the 
Union. 

*  4.  To  remove  the  jealousies  aud  uneasiness  of  people  about  secret 
designs  here  against  the  Kirk,'  &c.  (11.  327.) 
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Having  very  clearly  given  the  heads  of  his  instractions, 
Defoe — as  was  so  often  the  case — breaks  off  into  a  diffuse 
demand  for  money.     '  I  cannot  quit  this  without  mentioning 
*the  subject  of  expense.*    This  was  very  characteristic  of 
the  man.    It  adds,  however,  nothing  further  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  directions  which  he  had  received  for  his  mission. 
27o  man  could  have  done  his  work  more  zealously  or  efS- 
ciently.    He  was  an  apostle  of  the  Union  and  a  collector  of 
iotell^^ence  of  the  utmost  value  for  the  Government.    The 
letters  from  Scotland,  which  follow  from  the  date  of  these 
instmctions,  give  a  complete  picture  of  the  actual  political 
difiBculties  which  had  to  be  overcome  in  Edinburgh,  and  the 
state  of  feeling  there.     They  seem   also   to  prove  that  in 
regard  to  the  Union  Harley  was  not  disloyal  to  his  col- 
leagues.  In  Mr.  Hugh  Elliot's  very  interesting  biography  of 
Godolphin  ib  is  suggested  that  Harley  was  opposed  to  the 
Lord  Treasurer's  policy.     It  appears,  however,  that  the  in- 
formation which  was  forwarded  by  Defoe  was  placed  before 
Godolphin,  and  that  its  value   was   appreciated  by  him. 
On  January  16, 1707,  there  is  a  short  note  from  Godolphin 
to  Harley  in  which  this  passage  occurs:  ^Defoe's  letter 

*  is  serious,  and  deserves  reflection.     I  believe  it  is  true, 

*  and  it  ought  to  guide  us  very  much  in  what  we  are 
'  doing  here,  and  to  take  care  in  the  first  place  to  preserve 
^  the  peace  of  that  country*  (II.  382).  It  is  equally  clear 
also  tiiat  Godolphin  was  prepared  to  put  Defoe  in  some 
permanent  post  on  the  completion  of  his  mission,  though 
his  promises  were  not  succeeded  by  a  performance  solid 
enough  to  please  Defoe.  '  I  was  just  on  the  brink  of  return- 
•ing,'  he  writes  on  September  11,  1707,  *when,  like  life 

*  from  the  dead,  I  received  your  last,  with  my  Lord  Trea- 

*  surer's  letter.  But  hitherto  his  Lordship's  goodness  to  me 
'  seems  like  messages  from  an  army  to  a  town  besieged,  that 

*  relief  is  coming,  which  heartens  and  encourages  the  famished 

*  garrison,  but  does  not  feed  them '  (II.  445).  It  is,  how- 
ever, equally  clear  that  Defoe  has  a  preference  for  Harley 
as  a  principal.  At  the  very  time  when  it  was  reported  that 
Harley — as  in  fact  was  the  case — was  dismissed  from  office 
in  1708,  Defoe  writes :  '  I  entreat  you  to  use  me  in  anything 

*  in  which  I  may  serve  you,  and  that  more  freely  than  when 

*  I  might  be  supposed  following  your  rising  fortunes.     'Tis 

*  also  my  opinion  you  are  still  rising.     I  wish  you  as  success- 

*  ful  as  I  believe  you  unshaken  by  this  storm '  (II.  477).  But 
any  personal  liking  for  Harley  did  not  prevent  him — as 
everyone  knows — from  continuing  to  serve  Godolphin.    Nor 
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wlien  the  latter  fell,  in  1710,  had  Defoe  the  least  difficulty 
in  finding  reasons  why  he  should  at  once  place  himself  again 
at  the  service  of  Harley.  We  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
in  the  present  collection  the  letter  which  Defoe  wrote  to 
Harley  on  his  accession  to  office.  Nothing  could  be  more 
plausible.  There  is  a  charming  candour  about  it,  a  sugges-^ 
tion  of  having  acted  always  for  the  public  good,  which  is  put 
forward  with  much  skill : — 

*  1710,  August  12. — I  cannot  but  heartily  congratulate  you  on  the 
happy  recovery  of  your  honour  and  trusts  in  the  Government.  Her 
Majesty  is  particularly  just  in  placing  you  in  this  station,  where  you 
had  been  bo  coarsely  treated.  It  is  with  a  satisfaction  that  I  cannot 
express  that  I  see  you  thus  established  again ;  and  it  was  always  with 
regret  that  when  you  met  with  ill  treatment  I  found  myself  lefl  and 
obliged  by  circumstances  to  continue  in  the  service  of  your  enemies. 
And  now,  though  I  am  sunk  by  the  change,  and  know  not  yet  whether 
I  shall  find  help  in  it  or  no,  yet  I  not  only  rejoice  in  the  thing,  but 
shall  convince  you  I  do  so,  by  publicly  appearing  to  defend  and 
reconcile  things,  if  possible,  to  open  the  eyes  of  a  wilfully  blind  and 
prejudiced  party.  In  order  to  this,  I  shall  wait  on  you  in  the 
evening  with  those  sheets  I  showed  you,  finished  from  the  press  and 
to  lay  before  you  some  measures  I  am  taking  to  serve  that  honest 
principle  which  I  know  you  espouse  at  a  time  so  nice  and  when  every 
man  thinks  His  in  his  power  to  wound  the  government  through  the 
sides  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  run  down  their  masters  by  running 
down  the  public  credit.  I  have  two  or  three  times  set  pen  to  paper 
to  move  you  in  my  own  case,  yet  cannot  put  on  assurance  enough  to 
do  it,  believing  also  your  own  generosity,  and  the  former  goodness  I 
have  had  such  experience  of,  will  move  you  in  my  behalf. 

^Providence  seems  to  cast  me  back  upon  you  (I  write  that  with 
joy)  and  lays  me  at  your  door;  at  the  very  juncture  when  she 
blesses  you  with  the  means  of  doing  for  me  what  your  bounty  shall 
prompt  to. 

*  But  in  recommending  myself  to  you,  I  would  fain  have  an  eye 
to  your  service.  I  would  not  be  an  tnvaltd,  and  my  hope  is,  that 
as  you  were  pleased  to  recommend  me  to  another  as  one  that  could 
be  made  useful,  and  who  it  was  worth  while  to  encourage ;  the  same 
argument  will  move  you  to  entertain  the  man  yourself,  ance  your 
merit,  and  the  voice  of  the  nation  places  you  in  the  same  point,  in 
which  you  were  pleased  to  present  me  to  another. 

*  I  cease  to  press  you  on  this  head ;  I  shall  study  to  make  myself 
useful  and  leave  the  rest  wholly  to  your  goodness.'   ^11.  562.) 

Endorsed  hy  Harley  '  Mr.  D.  F.' 

Defoe  was  continued  by  Harley  as  his  agent  in  Scotland, 
and  up  to  the  time  that  the  present  volume  ends,  in  1710,  he 
sent  him  important  information. 

To  return,  however,  for  a  moment  to  the  earlier  period 
of  Defoe's  mission.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand 
how  a  man,  who  apparently  presented  himself  ast  a  private 
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indiyidnal,  could  be  treated  with  the  confidence  and  taken 
into  the  counsels  of  prominent  men  in  Edinburgh. 

Two  letters  in  the  month  of  November  1706  are  very 
characteristic.  They  show  the  kind  of  intelligence  which 
was  transmitted  by  Defoe,  and,  if  they  are  to  be  believed, 
indicate  quite  clearly  the  manner  in  which  he  went  about 
his  work.  The  first,  written  on  November  6,  begins  by 
giving  an  account  of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament ;  and  it 
then  proceeds : — 

'  Last  night  the  grand  question  was  put  whether  the  first  article,  or 
in  short  the  Union  itself,  should  be  approved  or  not — and  carrif«i  in 
the  affirmative,  which  being  on  King  William's  birthday  is  to  me 
very  remarkable  and  encouraging. 

*  I  had  today  the  honoiur  to  be  sent  for  by  the  Lords  Committee  for 
examining  the  equivalents,  and  to  assist  them  in  the  calculating  the 
drawback  on  the  sale,  the  proportion  of  the  excise,  and  some  addenda 
about  trade. 

*  They  profess  themselves  obliged  to  me  more  than  I  merit,  and  at 
their  next  Committee  I  am  desired  to  dine  with  them.  I  am  looked 
on  as  an  Englishman  that  designs  to  settle  here,  and  I  think  am  per- 
fectly unsuspected  and  hope  on  that  foot  I  do  some  service.  Only  I 
spend  you  a  great  deal  of  money  at  which  I  am  concerned  and  see  no 
remedy  if  1  will  go  through  with  the  work.  I  have  now  great  hopes 
of  it  though  today  the  Assembly  men  make  a  great  stir ;  in  short  the 
Kirk  are  au  wood,*  pardon  the  Scotticism.'   (II.  846.) 

The  second  gives  an  amusing  description  of  Defoe's  ways 
with  various  kinds  of  men,  more  creditable  to  his  versatility 
than  to  his  truth : — 

*  1706,  Nov.  26.  Edinburgh. — I  cannot  express  to  your  honour 
what  a  cordial  the  favour  of  your  letter  was  to  me.  After  such  a 
strange  and  surprising  silence  I  thank  God,  my  faith  in  your  regard  to 
me  was  too  firmly  fixed  to  suffer  me  to  neglect  my  duty,  but  I  own 
I  have  been  under  perplexity  and  discouragements  innumerable.  I 
shall  trouble  you  no  more  with  them. 

'  My  success  here  I  am  in  hopes  will  answer  your  expectation, 
though  the  difficulties  have  been  infinite.  If  no  Kirk  devils  more 
than  we  yet  meet  with  appear,  I  hope  all  will  be  well,  and  I  begin  to 
see  through  it. 

*  If  I  understand  the  cautions  you  are  pleased  to  give  me  in  your 
letter,  they  respect  England  as  much  as  Scotland,  and  indeed  I  am 
afraid  of  erring  most  that  way,  and  am  therefore  very  wary. 

'  Though  I  will  not  answer  for  success,  yet  I  trust  in  management 
you  shall  not  be  unea8y  at  your  trusting  me  here. 

^I  have  compassed  my  first  and  main  step  happily  enough,  in 
that  I  am  perfectly  unsuspected  as  corresponding  with  anybody  in 
England. 


All  mad.  ^  ^    ^  ^ 
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'I  converse  with  Presbyterian,  Episcopal-DiBsentery  Papist,  and 
Non  Juror,  and  I  hope  with  equal  circumspection.  I  flatter  myself 
you  will  have  no  complaint  of  my  conduct.  I  have  faithful  emissaries 
in  every  company,  and  I  talk  to  everybody  in  their  own  way,  to  the 
merchants  I  am  about  to  settle  here  in  trade,  building  ships,  &c.,  with 
the  lawyers  I  want  to  purchase  a  house  and  land  to  bring  my  family 
and  live  upon  it.     God  knows  where  the  money  is  to  pay  for  it  ! 

'Today  I  am  going  into  partnership  with  a  member  of  Parliament 
in  a  glass  house ;  tomorrow  with  another  in  a  salt  work,  with  the 
Glasgow  mutineers  I  am  to  be  a  fish  merchant,  with  the  Aberdeen 
men  a  woollen,  and  with  the  Perth  and  Western  men  a  linen  manu- 
facturer, and  still  at  the  end  of  all  discourse  the  Union  is  the  essential, 
and  I  am  all  to  everyone  that  I  may  gain  some. 

'  Again  I  am  in  the  morning  at  t£e  Ccmmittee,  in  the  aflemoon  in 
the  Aissembly.  I  am  privy  to  all  their  folly,  I  wish  I  could  not  call  it 
knavery,  and  am  entirely  confided  in.*   (II.  858.) 

The  entire  collection  is  brightened  by  these  bumorons 
touches.  They  are  a  constant  example  of  Defoe's  skill  as  a 
writer,  and  of  his  shrewdness,  capacity,  and  industry.  Many 
parts  are  full  of  careful  statistical  details.  But  he  will  break 
off  from  these  to  give  an  amusing  sketch  of  character,  or  a 
broad  view  of  some  particular  phase  of  politics.  Thus,  in 
1710  we  find  a  memorandum  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  Harley. 
This  is  headed  'Of  Improvements  in  Scotland^'  and  in  it 
he  deals  vnth  improvements  of  trade  and  of  land.  One 
chief  head  among  the  former  was  the  encouraging  of 
Scotland  to  build,  fit  out  and  repair  her  own  shipping. 
It  is  a  State  paper  which  illustrates  the  wide  capacity  of 
Defoe,  and  it  is  one  of  those  pieces  of  work  which,  whatever 
were  his  personal  defects,  show  that  he  was  a  patriot  at  heart. 
Self-seeking  and  vainglory  were,  says  Mr.  Minto,  united  in 
him  with  higher  and  wider  aims,  and  this  paper  illustrates 
well  the  enthusiasm  and  the  grasp  of  details  which  he  could 
display  when  he  was  arguing  on  some  kind  of  reform. 
These  letters,  indeed,  will  tend  to  raise  the  opinion  of 
posterity;  beyond  the  inevitable  demands  for  cash,  obviously 
put  forward  with  the  skill  of  the  practised  beggar, 
there  is  nothing  in  them  mean  or  selfish.  He  was  doing 
difficult  and  useful  work  with  skill  and  persistence,  and  he 
certainly  regarded  the  completion  of  the  Union,  and  its  sub- 
sequent successful  working,  as  of  more  moment  than  the 
rise  or  fall  of  statesmen.  It  is  impossible  not  to  compare 
him  with  Beaumarchais.  Each  was  a  man  of  letters  who 
was  employed  by  statesmen  on  concealed  political  missions. 
Each  was  able  and  diligent,  and  a  humorous  observer ;  each 
was  a  liar,  but  Defoe  was  liberal-minded   and   patriotic, 
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working  for  reforms.  Beaumarchais  was  without  real  political 
insight.  Other  differences  might  be  insisted  on,  bnt  in  their 
position  and  their  general  c^racteristics  there  is  a  great 
resemblance  between  the  creators  of  Bobinson  Crasoe  and 
Figaro. 

We  must  now  turn  to  another  phase  in  Harlej's  career, 
which  has  been,  perhaps,  overrated  in  importance — ^his  influ- 
ence on  Qaeen  Anne  tlm>ugh  his  cousin,  Abigail  Hill,  who 
afterwards  became  Mrs.  Masham.  How  she  supplanted  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  as  the  favourite  and  the  friend  of 
the  Queen  is  well  known.  It  is,  however,  desirable  in  the 
first  place  to  bear  in  mind  some  important  facts.  In  1707 
the  Treaty  of  Union  with  Scotland  passed  through  the 
Scottish  Parliament;  in  March  of  the  following  year  Harlej 
was  dismissed  from  office.  It  is  said  that  he  opposed 
(jk>dolphin  and  Marlborough,  at  the  end  of  1707,  in  regard 
to  the  selection  of  new  bishops  for  Chester  and  Exeter, 
and  had  influenced  the  Queen  in  a  manner  antagonistic  to 
his  colleagues.  But  the  Queen,  it  has  been  pretty  well 
proved,  acted  on  her  own  motion.  What  was  really  required 
was  a  victim  for  the  Whigs,  and  Harley  was  dismissed  to 
strengthen  that  party.  It  is  well  known  also  how  a  person 
namcKi  Greg,  who  was  a  clerk  in  his  office,  was  tried  and 
condemned  for  high  treason — for  betraying  confidential 
correspondence  to  the  French — and  how  it  was  endeavoured, 
bnt  without  success,  to  show  that  Harley  was  cognisant  of 
this  treachery.  Thus,  from  the  spring  of  1708  to  August 
1710,  when  Godolphin  was  dismissed,  Harley  must  be 
regarded  as  being  in  opposition  to  the  Government,  and 
especially  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  he  would  have  shown 
astonishing  self-denial  and  a  political  honour  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  the  standard  of  the  age  if  he  had  not  made 
such  use  as  was  possible  of  the  position  of  his  cousin  at 
Court. 

But  to  return  for  the  moment  to  Greg.  He  has  been 
spoken  of  as  a  clerk  in  Harley's  office,  which  he  undoubtedly 
was  at  the  time  he  was  accused  of  high  treason*  But  he 
was  more  than  a  mere  clerk.  '  His  kinsman,  Hugh  Greg, 
^  was  English  Besident    at  Copenhagen  for  some  years, 

*  1698-1702,  durmg  the  latter  part  of  which  time  William 

*  acted  as  his  secretary.  Hugh  died  in  1702,  and  William 
^  remained    in    Denmark,    giving    like   assistance   to    the 

*  succeeding  Besident,  James  Vernon  '  (II.  introd.  ix.). 
We  first  meet  him  in  this  correspondence  in  1705,  when  he 
^  was  out  of  business,'  as  he  says,  referring  to  an  offer  of  a 
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tutorship.  Then  he  proceeds  (he  is  writing  to  Harley) : 
^  Twenty  pounds  a  year  did  surprise  me,  yet  when  the 
^  meanness  of  my  circumstances  would  have  tempted  me  to 
*  close  with  his  Lordship's  conditions,  prudence  bade  me  stay 
'  and  try  whether  your  Honour  could  not  better  my  fortune, 
'  which  I  should  look  upon  as  desperate  were  it  not  in  so 
^  good  hands'  (II.  159).  It  is  thus  obvious  that,  to  use  a 
common  phrase,  Greg  had  ^  come  down  in  the  world.' 
Later  we  find  him  writing  from  Scotland ;  evidently  sent  on 
a  mission  much  the  same  as  Defoe — partly  spy,  partly 
diplomatist.  After  his  return  Greg  was  in  poverty,  and 
Harley  probably  put  him  into  his  office  rather  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retaining  him  in  his  service  until  he  was  again 
needed  as  a  spy,  than  for  any  other  reason.  It  is  certain, 
also,  that  it  was  Greg's  poverty  which  caused  him  to  disclose 
confidential  papers  to  the  French.  In  a  memorandum  of 
his  examination  before  the  Privy  Council,  in  Harley's 
handvnriting,  there  is,  among  other  statements,  one  that  he 
was  to  receive  a  hundred  guineas  for  a  particular  piece  of 
information.  It  is  equally  cleai*  also  that  strong  attempts 
were  made  to  cause  Greg  to  say  something  adverse  to  Harley, 
but  wholly  without  success ;  and  in  an  account  of  Greg's  exe- 
cution, sent  to  Harley  by  another  confidential  clerk,  named 
Thomas,  there  is  repeated  Greg's  statement  on  the  scaffold, 
that  Harley  was  *  perfectly  innocent '  of  any  knowledge  of 
the  treasonable  correspondence.  Thus,  while  this  recently 
published  correspondence  confirms  previous  authorities,  it 
enables  us  to  understand  better  than  we  have  hitherto  done 
how  Greg  came  to  the  position  he  did,  and  how  he  was 
enabled  to  obtain  the  information  which  he  sold  to  France. 
The  system  of  espionage  is  double-edged,  and  Harley  fell  a 
victim  for  the  moment  to  his  use  of  it.  That  a  spy  should 
turn  traitor  seems  to  us  in  these  days  not  at  all  astonish- 
ing ;  it  was  a  risk,  however,  which  politicians  in  the  age  of 
Anne  had  continually  to  encounter,  but  it  was  not  a  very 
serious  one  unless,  as  in  Harley's  case,  other  circumstances 
were  in  action  to  make  what  was  regarded  by  all  men  as  a 
mere  political  accident  a  vehicle  for  a  party  attack. 

The  letters  from  Mrs.  Masham  to  Harley  show  several 
things  very  clearly.  One  is,  that  as  early  as  1707  they  were 
on  intimate  and  confidential  terms.  This  of  itself  was  quite 
enough  to  raise  among  his  contemporaries  suspicions  of  in- 
trigues by  Harley ;  but  whether  such  were  taking  place  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  Another  aspect  of  the  correspondence  is 
the  light  which  it  throws  on  Mrs.  Masham  herself.   She  cer- 
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tainlj  If  as  not  the  illiterate  and  ignorant  woman  she  has 
often  been  represented.  On  the  contrary,  she  writes  with 
correctness,  clearness,  and  intelligence,  and  appears  genuinely 
anxious  to  be  of  use  to  the  Queen,  whom,  it  must  be  added, 
she  regarded  as  being  childishly  weak.  On  the  other  handf, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  she  regarded  Harley  as  her  adviser; 
and  while,  as  we  have  already  said,  it  would  be  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  he  would  not  use  his  influence  with  Mrs.  Masham 
for  his  own  adyantage,  it  is  unfair  to  regard  him  as  being 
bent  solely  on  his  own  personal  advancement,  and  as  being 
without  a  thought  for  the  good  of  his  country.  The  follow- 
ing letter  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  ordinary 
letters  of  Mrs.  Masham ;  in  it  is  clearly  indicated  her  reliance 
on  Harley : — 

*  1708,  July  27. — My  brother  delivered  yours  very  safe  into  my 
hands,  1  am  sorry  he  has  not  business  to  oblige  him  to  go  back  this 
week  that  I  might  send  him  to  a  place  where  I  have  locked  up  the 
papers  you  desire  to  have  returned.  I  dont  care  to  trust  a  servant  to 
go  to  the  place,  but  if  there  is  a  real  necessity  for  it  I  must  do  it,  for 
I  cannot  get  leave  to  go  myself.  When  you  do  me  the  fevour  to 
write  to  me  say  what  you  will  have  me  do  in  that  matter.  I  have 
nothing  new  since  to  acquaint  you  with  but  I  am  very  much  afraid 
of  my  aunt's  (the  Queen's)  conduct  in  her  affairs,  and  all  will  come 
from  her  want  of  a  little  ready  money  (courage)  for  hitherto  you 
know  the  want  of  that  has  made  her  make  a  most  sad  figure  in  the 
world.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  your  opinion  upon  things  that  I 
may  lay  it  before  her,  for  that  is  all  can  be  done.  I  trust  in  God 
and  b^  of  him  to  supply  her,  that  she  may  not  be  so  blinded  but 
save  herself  while  it  is  in  her  power.  She  will  give  me  your  book 
and  I  will  keep  it  till  I  shall  have  the  comfort  of  seeing  you  which  I 
heartily  wish  for,  my  brother  tells  me  he  never  saw  you  look  better 
in  his  life.'   (IL  499.) 

As  we  approach  closer  to  the  time  when  Godolphin's  fall 
placed  Harley  in  power  there  are  undoubtedly  indications 
of  what  may  be  termed  an  active  policy  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Masham  and  Harley,  as  distinguished  from  mere  passive 
advice  on  his  part.  There  is  in  the  following  letter,  for  in- 
stance, an  obvious  diflference  of  tone  from  that  of  the  former. 
There  is  an  anxiety  in  it  unlike  the  common-sense  coolness 
of  previous  correspondence : — 

*  1710,  April  17. — I  am  very  uneasy  to  see  you,  but  my  poor  aunt 
(the  Queen)  will  not  consent  to  it  yet,  she  puts  me  off  irom  time  to 
time  which  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  1  think  it  necessary  for 
her  service  as  well  as  my  own  for  us  to  meet,  for  a  great  many 
reasons,  therefore  1  have  a  mind  to  do  it  without  her  knowledge  and 
so  secret  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  body  but  ourselves  to  know  it.    I 
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would  come  to  you  to-morrow  night  about  eight  o'clock  to  your  own 
house  if  you  approve  of  it,  but  if  you  have  made  any  appointment 
with  company  any  other  night  will  serve  me.  Send  this  person  to  me 
to-morrow  about  ten  in  the  morning  to  let  me  know  your  resolution 
what  I  must  do.'   (II.  540.) 

From  this  time  to  the  date  when  Harley  came  into  power 
there  are  no  letters  in  the  volumes  from  Mrs.  Masham.  We 
musty  therefore,  be  content  with  the  evidence  before  us, 
which,  however,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  for  some  time 
before  Godolphin's  fall  Harley  had  the  ear  of  the  Queen. 
That  to  depose  the  Lord  Treasurer  was  one  main  object  of 
Harley's  policy  seems  to  be  shown  by  a  passage  in  an  earlier 
letter  from  Mrs.  Masham.  It  is  written  on  August  9,  1709, 
and  in  it  are  these  noticeable  words : — 

'  As  for  your  writing  a  letter  for  me  to  show  my  friend  (the  Queen) 
you  had  better  not  do  it,  for  I  fear  she  will  be  afraid  of  being  ex- 
amined about  it,  so  I  dare  answer  she  would  much  rather  know 
nothing  of  the  matter.  I  have  often  spoken  to  her  concerning  Lord 
T.'s  office,  but  never  could  obtain  a  satisfactory  answer.  If  I  cannot 
be  so  happy  to  secure  it  for  you,  I  won't  attempt  doing  it  myself.' 
(IL  624.) 

The  last  few  words  are  somewhat  ambiguous,  but  the  gist 
of  the  whole  passage  seems  to  be  that  Mrs.  Masham  was 
working  for  a  transference  of  the  office  of  Lord  Treasurer 
from  Godolphin  to  Harley. 

We  must,  at  any  rate,  pity  the  Queen  drawn  hither  and 
thither  by  her  advisers ;  nor  can  we  be  surprised  that  she 
saw  a  personal  relief  in  placing  herself  in  the  power  of  Mrs. 
Masham  and  Harley — one  a  quiet,  pleasant  woman,  the  other 
an  unobtrusive  and  good-natured  politician — and  so  escaping 
from  the  tiresome  masterfulness  of  Godolphin  and  the 
Marlboroughs.  It  might,  however,  have  been  foreseen  that 
the  continuance  of  Harley  in  power  could  not  be  long ;  he 
was  too  moderate  in  his  aims,  and  too  much  without  a 
power  of  personality.  Just  when  he  was  coming  into 
office,  Defoe  wrote  to  him  a  letter,  obviously  notifying  that 
he  was  carrying  out  Harley's  instructions  : — 

*  1710,  July  28. — Since  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  you,  I  can  assure 
you  by  experience  I  find,  that  acquainting  some  people  they  are  not 
all  to  be  devoured,  and  eaten  up — will  have  all  the  effect  upon  them 
could  be  wished  for ;  assuring  them  that  moderate  counsels  are  at  the 
bottom  of  all  these  things ;  that  the  old  mad  party  are  not  coming  in ; 
that  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  S[hrewsbur]y  and  yourself,  &c.  are  at  the 
head  of  the  management ;  and  that  neither  have  been  moved,  however 
ill  treated,  to  forsake  the  principles  you  always  owned ;  that  toleration, 
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succession  or  union  are  not  struck  at,  and  they  may  be  easy  as  to  the 
nation's  liberties — those  things  make  strong  impressions,  and  well  im- 
proved may  bring  all  to  rights  again. 

'  I  wish  for  an  occasion  to  discourse  farther  on  these  heads,  when 
your  leisure  will  permit  me  that  favour,  when  I  have  also  something  to 
offer  about  ways  and  means  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  public  credit ; 
and  raise  things  again  in  spite  of  some  people's  endeavour  to  run  them 
down,  in  which  if  I  can  do  any  service  I  shall  think  myselE  happy.  I 
should  enlarge,  but  rather  refer  it  to  discourse,  and  shall  call  on  your 
servant  myself  to  receive  your  commands  as  to  time,  promising  myself 
when  I  have  that  honour  again  I  shall  not  break  away  so  rudely  as  I 
did  last.'   (11.652.) 

The  long  and  short  of  this  letter  is,  that  whilst  Harley  is 
comiDg  into  power  as  a  Tory  Minister,  he  is  prepared  to 
carry  out  a  Whig  policy,  except,  of  course,  in  regard  to  the 
conclusion  of  peace;  and  that  Defoe,  as  his  confidential 
agent,  was  going  about  the  country  allaying  the  anxieties 
of  the  Whigs.  It  is  equally  certain,  also,  that  he  was  per- 
sonally not  hostile  to  Marlborough.  There  is  a  long  and 
intei'esting  letter,  among  others,  from  John  Drummond,  a 
Scotch  merchant  and  banker  settled  in  Amsterdam,  who 
stood  high  with  the  Dutch  Government,  and  whose  letters  are 
characterised  not  only  by  great  good-sense  and  insight,  but 
by  a  frankness  which  was  rare  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  gist  of  that  letter  is  that  peace  was  necessary,  but  that 
it  would  be  hindered  by  the  removal  of  Marlborough.  It 
is  too  long  for  complete  quotation,  but  some  part  may  be 
given. 

'  All  the  weak  arguments  which  I  can  produce  can  be  but  of  little 
influence  if  matters  be  otherwise  fixed  and  a  scheme  laid  by  which 
that  great  man  is  to  lose  his  command,  and  I  only  should  reason  in 
the  dark  if  I  pretended  to  give  the  best  reasons  I  am  capable  of  on  that 
subject,  and  therefore  as  to  a  reconciliation  I  should  think  it  no  wise 
impracticable  if  there  were  a  real  inclination  to  it  on  both  sides  and 
that  it  be  the  Queen's  intention.  The  true  way  to  begin  it  is  by  a 
mutual  complaisance  and  1  could  wish  there  were  no  dispute  who  was 
to  begin  and  make  the  first  advances.  1  think  a  faithful  honest  man 
who  had  no  by-end,  and  in  whom  both  had  some  confidence,  might  by 
a  mutual  consent  of  both  parties  break  ground,  and  try  by  one  or  two 
preliminary  points,  whether  there  were  hopes  of  succeeding  in  an 
entire  treaty.  I  am  confident  you  would  strengthen  your  party  more 
by  gaining  that  one  man  than  by  any  other  thing  imaginable,  and  1 
believe  he  is  sensible  of  the  intolerable  measures  which  others  en- 
couraged him  to  go  into.  I  know  he  hates  some  of  their  leaders  very 
heartily,  and  I  believe  he  would  abandon  his  old  friend  so  far  as  never 
to  desire  to  have  him  in  play  again,  but  let  him  lie  by  the  rest  of  his 
days.     I  am  also  persuaded  he  would  part  with  any  one  or  all  of  the 
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damnation  dub  for  their  ill  behaviour,  but  these  may  be  conjectures 
and  cannot  be  well  kno¥m  till  they  are  proposed.  I  know  this  would 
be  insupportable  doctrine  to  Lord  Rivers  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
whom  I  both  honour,  love,  and  esteem,  but  as  no  private  man*s 
interest  ought  or  must  come  in  computation  with  the  present  welfare 
of  the  public,  and  to  get  honourably  rid  of  this  bloody,  pernicious, 
expensive,  and  destructive  war,  neither  any  private  pique  ought  to 
prevail  so  far  as  to  hinder  or  any  wise  encourage  the  enemy  not  to 
renew  their  proposals  for  a  peace,  which  the  Dutch  I  am  sure  and 
very  sure  want  but  to  have  in  a  manner  on  any  terms,  and  if  ever 
proposed  if  they  don't  come  to  a  conclusion  as  well  as  they  can,  I  shall 
never  pretend  to  know  anything  of  them  or  their  measures  for  the 
future,  and  we  are  in  no  worse  circumstances  than  when  the  enemy 
made  their  last  proposals.  We  have  gained  two  battles  in  Spain,  and 
four  strong  towns  in  Flanders,  and  the  like  success  another  campaign 
must  bring  us  upon  the  territories  of  old  France. 

*  What  is  it  are  we  to  imagine  that  hinders  or  will  hinder  their  new 
proposals,  but  what  they  write  us  every  day,  viz.  the  hopes  they  have 
of  the  divisions  in  England  and  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  will 
be  made  so  uneasy  as  to  be  obliged  to  retire  and  abandon  the  army, 
who  they  know  has  been  no  less  instrumental  in  keeping  the  Allies 
together  as  in  his  success  in  the  field.  It  is  not  for  his  person,  but 
for  the  public  good  that  I  argue  or  presume  to  meddle  in  so  important 
an  afiair,  for  well  do  I  know  all  his  vices  as  well  as  his  virtues,  and 
I  know  as  well  that  though  his  covetousness  has  gained  him  much 
reproach  and  ill  will  on  this  side  of  the  world,  yet  his  success  in  the 
field,  his  capacity  or  rather  dexterity  in  council  or  in  the  cabinet,  and 
his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  heads  of  the  Alliance  and  the  faith 
they  have  in  him  make  him  still  the  great  man  with  them,  and  on 
whom  they  depend.  I  can  tell  you  with  certainty  what  I  meet  in 
daily  conversation,  that  you  will  have  little  money  to  expect  from  thid 
if  he  stay  at  home,  that  they  wish  with  all  their  hearts  almost  any  sort 
of  peace  before  he  be  taken  from  them,  that  there  is  no  Englishman 
who  they  have  any  opinion  of  for  the  command  of  an  army  but  himself, 
that  his  agreeing  so  well  with  Prince  Eugene  is  one  of  their  greatest 
contentments  and  to  make  a  new  acquaintance  and  intimacy  of  such 
a  nature  with  any  one  is  what  they  fear  and  abhor  the  thoughts  of.' 
(II.  620.) 

Drummond's  views  had  as  mucb  weight  with  Harley  as  with 
the  Dutch  Government,  and  the  sincerity  and  openness  of 
his  communication  seems  to  have  induced  Harley  to  reply 
with  greater  frankness  than  was  his  wont.     'Ton  have 

*  wrote/  he  says  in  answer,  writing  on  November  7, 1710, 
^  so  plain,  so  prudently,  and  with  so  much  affection,  that  I 

*  were  very  unworthy  the  name  of  your  friend  if  I  do  not 

*  cVer  acknowledge  it  with  the  best  return  that  shall  ever  bo 

*  in  my  power.'  He  then  goes  on  to  refer  to  some  financial 
details  in  which  he  was  engaged,  with  the  view  to  restore 
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the  credit  of  the  country, '  notwithstanding  all  the  villanons 
'  and  peevish  arts  of  the  faction/    He  proceeds : — 

'As  to  any  reconciliation  between  me  and  the  [Duke  of  Marl- 
borough] give  me  leave  to  say  that  I  were  unworthy  the  Queen's 
service,  should  I  not  live  with  any  one  that  her  service  or  the  public 
good  requires.  I  do  solemnly  assure  you  I  have  not  the  least  resent- 
ment towards  him  or  any  one  else.  I  thank  God  my  mind  puts  me 
above  that.  I  never  did  revenge  injuries,  and  never  will  sacrifice 
the  public  quiet  to  my  own  resentment.  I  believe  there  is  not  one 
here  thinks  I  retain  any  revenge  but  have  given  many  instances  [of 
forjgiving  and  forgetting  very  great  injuries.  1  [have]  scarce  used 
the  common  caution  of  doing  any  thing  se  de/endendo,  for  fear  it 
flboidd  be  thought  to  be  the  effect  of  resentment.  In  one  word  I  do 
assure  you,  I  can  live  and  act  with  the  Duke  now  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  itie  same  easiness  as  the  first  day  that  ever  I  saw  him,  and 
that  you  may  be  convinced  this  is  my  temper  and  not  words  only  I 
must  tell  you  some  things  which  have  passed  since  April  last  and 
many  more  I  could  add.  .  .  .  But  this  I  find  by  experience  those 
who  have  done  injuries  are  more  difiicult  to  be  reconciled  than  those 
who  have  received  injuries,  and  hatred,  the  more  groundless  and  un- 
reasonable it  iS|  the  more  durable  and  violent  it  most  times  proves. 
Now  I  have  opened  to  you  my  heart  upon  this  subject  and  do  again 
assure  you  that  no  resentment  of  mine  shall  ever  obstruct  the  public 
service  or  hinder  the  co-operating  with  any  one  for  the  good  of  the 
common  cause.*   (II.  623.) 

Nothing  could  better  illustrate  than  this  letter  the  absence 
of  that  political  fanaticism  and  the  presence  of  that 
moderation  in  victory  which,  as  Mr.  Lecky  says  in  his 
excellent  delineation  of  Harley,  characterised  this  states- 
man. There  is  no  reason  for  one  moment  to  suppose  that 
Harley  was  not  expressing  his  real  feelings. 

Drummond's  reply  to  Harley  is  of  great  length.  It  is  of 
interest  not  only  as  showing  that  Harley's  moderation  was 
not  a  mere  expression,  but  an  opinion  to  be  acted  on ;  it 
was  equalled  by  that  of  Marlborough.  Yet  in  a  few  months' 
time  Marlborough  was  to  fall,  and  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was 
to  be  concluded  by  Harley  and  Bolingbroke.  But  the  first 
portion  of  this  long  letter  must  be  quoted,  since  it  gives,  with 
the  previous  correspondence,  a  complete  statement  of  the 
views  of  Harley  and  Marlborough  towards  each  other  at  this 
moment: — 

*  1710,  [November  29-]  December  9,  new  stvle.  Amsterdam. — 
Since  I  had  the  honour  of  writing  last  to  you  I  have  had  occasion  to 
make  much  use  of  the  letter  you  were  pleased  to  favour  me  last  with, 
and  I  dare  say  with  no  dishonour  or  prejudice  to  you.  Mr.  Secretary 
St.  John  will  have  acquainted  you  with  what  I  wrote  him  of  my 
discourset  with ;  the  longer,  he  stays  at-the^Htigue  the-more  he 
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will  be  conyinced  of  the  necessities  he  lies  under  to  submit  himself  to 
the  Queen's  pleasure  and  the  measures  which  her  Majesty  and  her 
ministers  thins  most  for  her  honour  and  satisfaction.  He  has  faith- 
fully promised  both  to  the  Grand  Pensionary  and  to  ours,  that  he  is 
resolved  to  live  with  you  if  you  will  make  it  practicable  or  possible 
for  him ;  he  will  not  enter  into  the  heats  of  party  debates,  but  will  go 
heartily  and  sincerely  into  all  the  measures  that  may  be  esteemed 
proper  for  carrying  on  the  war,  but  for  other  votes  he  will  be  at  his 
free  liberty.  When  he  said  pretty  passionately — do  they  imagine  I 
must  make  the  first  advances  after  all  the  insults  and  affronts  they 
have  put  upon  me  ?  I  answered,  no,  my  Lord,  they  have  made  once 
and  again  offers  of  correspondence  with  you,  and  I  did  read  to  him 
the  three  instances  which  you  are  pleased  to  mention  to  me,  the  last 
by  Earl  Poulett.  He  owned,  and  said  he  did  not  reject  your  proposal, 
but  desired  the  Earl  as  a  good  friend  to  you  both  to  make  use  of  his 
good  offices  till  his  arrival  in  England.  As  to  the  two  former  pro- 
posals he  believes  they  may  have  been  made  to  Lord  Godolphin  but 
were  not  proposed  to  him.  I  told  him  that  I  had  been  conversing 
with  Mr.  Cardonnel,  who  believes  that  hife  losing  his  place  which  his 
Grace  seemed  to  be  so  uneasy  at  proceeded  from,  and  in  revenge  of, 
the  neglect  he  had  made  of  your  proposals  of  commencing  a  corre- 
spondence; even  I  told  him  that  Mr.  Cardonnel  and  Mr.  Watkics 
had  prepared  and  composed  an  answer  he  should  make  to  that  period 
of  Earl  Poulett's  letter,  and  that  he  would  make  no  use  of  it.  He 
seemed  concerned  that  I  knew  this,  I  told  him  he  needed  be  under 
no  concern  what  I  knew,  that  my  design  was  fair  and  honest  above 
board,  not  to  widen  but  to  reconcile  breaches,  not  to  flatter  him  into 
a  great  opinion  of  his  services  and  that  they  could  never  bo  rewarded 
or  forgotten,  nor  to  raise  his  imaginations  above  his  true  interest 
and  the  safe  way  he  was  to  take  to  live  easy ;  that  some  people  about 
him  had  screwed  him  up  to  undervalue  the  humble  though  jusc 
advices  of  honest  men  who  had  no  design  but  his  own  and  the  public 
good,  while  his  batterers  were  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
his  reputation.  I  read  to  him  another  passage  in  your  letter,  that 
though  he  might  now  be  pretty  well  resolved  to  live  with  the  Queen's 
new  ministers  and  especially  with  you,  that  he  would  be  no  sooner 
at  home  than  he  would  be  led  into  the  rage  and  revenge  of  some 
about  him,  by  which  instead  of  abating  he  would  aggravate  and  inffame 
the  divisions  and  differences,  which  if  wisely  gone  about  might  be 
removed  and  converted  into  affection  and  friendship.  To  this  he 
answered,  you  mean  my  wife  and  those  I  must  live  with,  and  that  he 
thanked  God  he  had  more  temper  than  some  he  would  have  to  do  with 
in  the  new  ministry ;  and  yet  he  could  and  would  live  with  Lord 
Kochester  and  doubted  not  he  would  find  friends  amongst  the  old 
Tories,  complaining  of  some  resentments  by  preferring  people  under 
his  command  who  made  it  their  business  to  lessen  him,  and  be  ill  with 
him,  meaning  Lord  Orrery's  being  made  Major  General.  I  told  him 
he  was  a  person  of  quality  and  I  believed  that  proceeded  from  the 
Queen's  own  inclination,  that  I  was  informed  that  you  had  been  so  far 
-^om  personal  resentment  that  you  had  shewn  as  much  complaisance 
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in  his  affidi*'  of  Blenheim  as  Lord  Godolphin  had  done.  This  he  con- 
tented tOy  and  desired  me  to  write  very  plainly  that  he  was  pretty 
much  desponding,  and  yet  seemed  well  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war 
he  had  so  successfully  brought  this  length,  by  sticking  to  her  Majesty's 
service  as  long  as  even  his  greatest  enemies  should  think  it  possible 
or  practicable  for  him.'   (XL  634.) 

So  far  as  Marlboroogh  and  Harley  were  personally  con- 
oemed  there  was,  it  would  thus  seem,  no  bar  to  their  acting 
in  concert.  Marlborough  regarded  the  struggles  of  partisans 
at  home  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Continental  general  and 
a  diplomatist.  Harley  was  no  friend  of  what  Defoe  called 
in  his  contemptnous  way  '  the  old  mad  party.'  But  popular 
feeling  in  England  was  too  strong  for  them,  and  whilst  Marl- 
borough fell  before  the  revulsion  of  public  opinion,  Harley 
was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  try  to  stem  it.  In  the  letter 
to  Dmmmond  from  which  we  have  already  quoted  he  em- 
phasised the  state  of  feeling  in  England : — 

*  I  will  add/  he  writes,  ^  but  this  one  thing,  your  State  [Holland]  is 
a  very  wise  State,  but  it  is  inconceivable  bow  they  should  be  so 
ignorant  of  the  true  condition  of  this  country  and  of  its  interest  and 
where  the  weight  and  strength  of  the  nation  lie  and  by  what  accident 
the  minor  part  has  for  some  time  insulted  the  majority  instead  of 
governing  them.'   (II.  624.) 

The  '  interest '  of  the  nation  was  to  make  peace,  and  with 
this  aim  in  view  Harley,  feeling  sure  of  the  state  of  the 
nation  on  this  point,  was  not  careful  of  the  means  by  which 
it  was  accomplished.  Unfaithfulness  to  allies  was  not  an 
obstacle ;  much  less,  therefore,  if  popular  feeling  demanded 
the  degradation  of  Marlborough,  was  Harley  inclined  to 
prevent  it.  The  very  nature  which  enabled  him  to  offer  still 
to  work  with  Marlborough  would  allow  him  to  watch  the 
great  general's  downfall,  and  to  assist  in  it  without  a  qualm. 
His  moderation  was  based  not  on  generous  feelings,  but  on 
an  easy  and  phlegmatic  temperament. 

We  have  in  the  preceding  pages  endeavoured,  whilst 
giving  some  extracts  from  the  interesting  and  voluminous 
correspondence  which  is  contained  in  these  two  publications, 
to  group  them  round  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  so  that  they  may 
form  some  kind  of  consecutive  narrative  of  his  career.  As 
we  said  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  a  complete 
biography  of  him  has  yet  to  be  written ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
these  letters  help  to  clear  up  some  obscure  points,  and  to 
show  without  doubt  that  Harley's  great  position  was  the 
result  of  his  own  capacity.  From  boyhood  he  was  in  close 
touch  with  political  affairs  and  with    persons   of   sound 
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political  judgement,  but  otlierwise  he  had  no  special  advan- 
tages.   He  became  Secretary  of  State  solely  by  reason  of 
his  own  political  weight ;  he  ultimately  became  Chancellor 
of  the  Excheqaer  and,  in  fact.  Prime  Minister,  on  the  fall 
of  Godolphin,  because  he  was  the  most  capable  person — as 
one  would  say  at  the  present  day — in  opposition  to  the 
Government.    It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  had 
not  access  to  the  Queen's  ear  through  Mrs.  Masham,  and 
that  after  his  dismissal  from  office  he  would  give  opinions 
&vourable  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  was  not  likely.     But  back- 
stairs influence  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  bring  him 
into  office,  had  not  the  country  been  in  accord  witii  the 
Queen.     She  disliked  the  Whigs,  Godolphin  had  become  too 
much  of  a  master;  England  was  thoroughly  tired  of  the 
war — these  three  elements  were  sufficient  to  enable  her  to 
change  her  Ministers,  and,  Godolphin  dismissed,  Harley  was 
the  only  person  who  could  take  his  place,  and  he  was  the 
only  man  likely  to  be  able  to  do  what  the  country  desired — 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  France.    While,  therefore,  we  may 
admit  that  the  Masham  intrigues  are  in  a  sense  true,  we 
may  be  equally  certain  that  their  political  importance  has 
been  overrated.    There  were  stronger  forces  at  work.    The* 
natural  weakening  of  a  political  party  by  a  considerable 
tenure  of  office,  the  desire  for  peace  which  eventually  comes 
over  a  nation  after  a  lon^  continuance  of  even  successful 
warfare,  were  more  potent  forces  than  the  conversations  of 
a  lady-in-waiting.     Nor  can  Harley  be  properly  blamed  for 
what  are  called  intrigues.      He  lived   in   an  age   of  low 
political  morality ;  the  spy  was  then  in  England  as  much 
a  part  of  political  warfare  as  the  wire-puller  is  now  in  the 
United  States.     It  is  absurd  to  test  Harley  by  a  standard, 
inapplicable  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived.    He  had  been 
thrown  out  of  office  to  give  the  Whigs  more  weight  in  the 
Government ;  he  used  those  means  which  were  at  hand  to 
enable  him  to  return  to  power,  determined  to  carry  out 
a  policy  which  should  end  in  the   restoration    of  peace. 
But  he  would  never  have  been  able  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  had  he  not  by  sheer  capacity  attained  to  the 
position  ot  being  for  the  moment  the  indispensable  man. 
We  leave  him  at  the  end  of  this  second  volume  at  the 
summit  of  his  political  career.     We  may  be  able  at  a  future 
time  to  follow  his  downfall  as  we  have  his  rise,  and  his 
descent  into  that  retirement  where,  as  a  lover  of  art  and 
letters,  he  has  obtained  a  fame  more  durable,  perhaps,  and 
less  tarnished  than  in  his  high  political  station. 
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2.  London  Birds  and  other  Sketches.    By  T.  Digbt  Piqott, 
London:  1892. 

8.  The  Birds  of  London.   By  H.  E.  Swank.    London :  1893. 

TLTant  ornithologists  hare  employed  themselves  in  writing 
^  works  on  the  birds  of  various  counties.  '  They  have 
carefully  collected  the  records  of  rare  birds,  shot  or  observed^ 
within  the  several  districts ;  they  have  made  notes  of  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  the  birds  of  passage ;  and  they  have 
recorded  theur  haunts  and  their  nesting  places.  Some 
ornithologists  have  even  busied  themselves  with  writing  on 
the  birds  of  London ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  rivalry  among 
local  ornithologists  to  compare  their  local  lists  with  the 
complete  list  of  British  birds.  The  ordinary  inhabitant  of 
London,  even  though  he  be  of  a  fairly  observant  nature, 
would  probably  be  puzzled  if  he  were  suddenly  called  on  to 
name  a  dozen  binls  which  may  commonly  be  seen  in 
London.  We  have  examined  a  number  of  lists  of  London 
birds,  some  ancient  and  some  recent,  which  varied  greatly 
in  length.  One  observer,  who  confined  himself  strictly  to 
Hyde  IWk  in  one  year,  has  twenty  names  on  his  list. 
Another,  who  extended  his  observations  to  the  whole  of 
London,  claims  to  have  recently  seen  forty-four  species. 
The  late  Mr.  Yarrell,  who  died  in  1856,  put  down  seventy-five 
species  as  having  been  seen  in  Kensington  Gardens;  but 
that  was  many  years  ago,  when  the  fauna  of  London  was 
much  richer  than  it  is  at  present.  Mr.  Swann,  in  the  little 
book  on  ^  The  Birds  of  London '  now  before  us,  enumerates 
no  less  than  221  difiFerent  species ;  but  he  extends  London 
from  Epping  Forest  to  Bichmond  Park,  and  from  Highgate 
Woods  to  Epsom  Downs.  We  propose  to  confine  ourselves 
strictly  to  so  much  of  London  only  as  lies  within  a  radius  of 
four  miles  from.  Charing  Cross. 

If  we  go  back  as  much  as  three  centuries,  we  come 
to  times  when  kites  frequented  the  streets  of  London 
like  the  sparrows  of  tcnday.  The  original  authority' 
for  this  often  repeated  statement  is  Charles  Clusius, 
who  visited  England  under  Elizabeth.  In  a  note  to  a  work 
by  Pieire  Belon,  an  old  French  ornithologist,  Clusius  wrote : 
^I  think  the  number  of  kites  to  be  seen  in  Cairo  can 
'  hardly  be  greater  than  in  London  in  England,  where  they 
^  appear  in  very  large  numbers  at  every  season  of  theyear : 
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'  for,  since  it  is  forbidden  to  kill  them,  in  order  that  thej  may 
'  pick  np  and  devour  the  garbage  thrown  out  bj  the  inhabi- 
'  tants  into  the  streets,  and  even  into  the  river  Thames,  which 
^  washes  the  citj,  they  flock  thither  in  multitudes,  and  become 
'  so  tame  that  even  in  the  midst  of  crowds  they  are  not  afraid 
'  to  snatch  the  prey  which  they  have  seen  from  above  while 

*  on  the  wing,  as  I  often  saw  with  astonishment,  whilst  I 

*  was  there/  We  might  add  other  stories  of  interest  to  the 
antiquarian  in  ornithological  matters,  but  we  propose  to 
devote  our  attention  to  more  recent  days. 

In  1879  there  appeared  in  the  '  Zoologist,'  one  of  the  most 
complete  lists  of  London  birds  that  has  ever  been  compiled. 
The  author  of  this  account  of  London  ornithology  was  Dr. 
Edward  Hamilton,  and  much  of  the  article  had  the  merit  of 
being  based  upon  his  personal  observations.  The  paper  was 
entitied  '  The  Birds  of  London,  past  and  present,  residents 
'  and  casuals.'  It  is  of  great  interest  to-day,  as  showing  how 
the  avifauna  of  London  has  varied  in  twenty  years.  Dr. 
Hamilton  mentions  altogether  eighty-five  species,  of  whom 
naturally  the  vast  majority  are  casual  visitors. 

These  catalogues  of  species  are  not,  however,  of  much 
interest,  unless  we  are  able  to  compare  them  with  the  whole 
number  of  species  which  are  actually  included  under  the 
comprehensive  name  of  British  birds.  On  turning  to 
Colonel  Irby's  List  of  British  Birds,  which  is  one  of  the 
standard  authorities  on  the  matter,  there  are  to  be  found 
the  names  of  no  less  than  376  species  which  compose  the 
avifauna  of  our  isles.  It  has,  however,  always  been  the 
habit  of  ornithologists  to  consider  any  bird  British  which 
has,  even  once  only,  been  obtained  in  the  British  islands  in 
a  wild  state,  and  the  list  is  constantly  receiving  additions. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  376  species  are  accidental 
stragglers  to  oar  shores,  like  the  vulture,  the  flamingo, 
and  many  others  of  an  equally  unexpected  nature.  In 
London,  the  list  of  birds  is  also  swelled  by  equally 
remarkable  stragglers.  On  May  16,  1887,  a  puffin  flew 
into  the  window  of  a  bedroom  at  No.  45  Brook  Street, 
Grosvenor  Square.  This  erratic  sea-fowl  was  picked  up 
alive  by  the  inmates  of  the  house,  but  was  found  to  have 
broken  a  leg.  Another  straggler,  of  a  similar  kind,  was  a 
storm-petrel,  or  ^  Mother  Carey's  chicken,'  which  appeared 
many  years  ago  in  the  Edgware  Boad,  and  was  knocked 
down  and  captured  in  an  exhausted  condition.  Another 
petrel  was  picked  up  in  Kensington  Gardens  about  ten 
winters  ago,  and  a  guillemot    in    Bussell    Square,  both 
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driyen  inland,  doubtless  much  against  their  will,  by  rough 
weather. 

The    number    of   species    which    breed    in    the  British 
islands  is  184 ;  and  out  of  these,  the  following  have  recently 
nested  within  four  miles  of  Charing  Cross: — The  thrush, 
blackbird,  robin,  hedge-sparrow,  white-throat,  sedge-warbier, 
reed-warbler,    great-tit,    coal-tit,    blue-tit,  wren,    starling, 
jackdaw,  crow,   rook,   fly-cateher,  swallow,  martin,  green- 
finch, sparrow,  chafi&nch,  cuckoo,  wild-duck,  wood-pigeon, 
moorhen,  and  dabchick.    There  may  well  be  others,  but  we 
are    anxious    to    understate    rather    than   to   exaggerate. 
Some  of  these  birds  are  ^residents'  and  spend  the  whole 
year  in  London,  or,  at  least,  in  England ;  others,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  '  summer  migrants,'  which  arrive  regularly 
about  the  same  time  in  the  spring,  and,  when  they  have 
raised  their  brood,  depart  in  the  autumn  for  their  winter- 
quarters  in  the  South.    Besides  these,  there  are  on   the 
list   of  British   birds   a   certain  number  of  others   which 
appear  under  the    name  of  'winter  visitors.'    They  are 
birds    which   have    nested    somewhere   north  of  Britain, 
in  Norway  or  the  Arctic  regions,  and  come  each  winter  to 
enjoy  the  more  genial  climate  which  we  offer  them.    The 
fieldfare  and  the  redwing  are  good  examples  of  these ;  for 
although  every  winter  vast  flocks  of  both  arrive,  some  of 
which,   usually   penetrate  into  the  parks  of  London,  there 
is  no    authentic   record  of  a  fieldfare's  or  redwing's  nest 
having  been   found   in   these  islands.    The   redwing  has 
been  seen  alive  in  Leicester  Square,  and  has  been  picked 
up  frozen  in  the  streete  in  hard  winters. 

Migration  is  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  bird  life,  about 
which  much  yet  remains  to  be  discovered,  although  it  has 
attracted  the  notice  of  men  from  the  earliest  times.  The 
prophet  Jeremiah  observed  that  Hhe  stork  in  the  heaven 
^  knoweth  her  appointed  times ;  and  the  turtle  and  the  crane 
*  and  the  swallow  observe  the  time  of  their  coming.'  Every 
spring  the  London  ornithologist  looks  out  for  the  coming  of 
the  migrante,  and  when  one  understands  the  enormous  mul- 
titudes of  birds  which  migrate,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some 
of  the  number  should  find  their  way  into  the  most  unex« 
pected,  and  one  would  think,  unatti*active  places  in  London. 
Migrating  birds  have  been  seen  falling  exhausted  on  the  coast 
in  masses,  and  beating  against  the  Ughthouses  like  a  storm 
of  driven  snowflakes.  In  the  whole  order  of  nature  there  is 
nothing  more  marvellous  than  that  a  white-throat,  let  us  say 
ill  D^tmaraland,  should  be  taken  with  an  irresistible  desire  to 
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fly  to.Battersea  Park,  and  there  spend  three  or  fonr  months. 
The  same  birds  annually  return  to  the  same  bush  or  patch  of 
ground,  sometimes  travelling  several  thousand  miles  to  do 
so.  In  London,  this  love  of  the  old  nesting  place  is  often 
strangely  illustrated  in  the  suburbs.  There,  a  piece  of  land 
may  be  an  open  field  one  year,  and  the  next,  be  surrounded 
by  houses  or  all  but  built  over.  The  unfortunate  birds,  guided 
by  instinct  to  the  old  spot,  arrive  and  set  about  nesting, 
or  would  do  so  if  they  were  allowed  to  live.  Many  arrive  in 
the  South  of  England  in  a  state  of  comparative  exhaustion, 
hardly  knowing  where  they  pitch.  Flying,  as  tiiey  do,  over 
London,  in  the  early  hours  of  an  April  morning,  when  the 
air  is  smokeless  and  the  parks  are  green,  it  is  not  astonishing 
that  they  should  alight  there. 

One  Sunday  morning  in  April,  two  years  ago,  we  saw  a 
furze-chat  perched  on  t£e  railings  near  Botten  Bow.  The  bird 
seemed  ruffled  and  exhausted,  and  suffered  one  to  approach 
within  a  few  feet.  Possibly,  in  the  preceding  night,  it  had 
arrived  from  the  Gambia.  The  furze-chat  is  a  lover  of 
gorsey  commons,  and  had  no  intention  of  staying  longer  in 
London  than  was  necessary  to  recover  its  flying  powers. 
Still  the  furze-chat  may  be  claimed  as  a  genuine  London 
bird,  and  there  are  several  other  summer  migrants  which 
come  under  the  same  category.  There  is  the  chiff-chaff, 
which  is  annually  heard  in  Kensington  Gardens,  and  has 
even  been  reported  from  Belgrave  Square.  It  is  the  earliest 
and  most  easily  recognised  summer  visitor,  which  proclaims 
its  presence  by  the  monotonous  double  note  from  which  its 
name  is  derived.  There  is  the  redstart,  which  used  to  nest 
in  Kensington  Gardens  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  possibly- 
later.  There  are  sometimes,  but  not  often,  tree-pipits; 
on  one  occasion  a  large  party  of  these  was  seen  in 
Kensington  Gardens  on  April  19,  which  would  be  just 
about  the  date  of  their  arrival  in  England.  The  willow- 
wren,  also,  regularly  passes  through,  and  was  seen  by  the 
present  writer,  last  year,  singing  its  plaintive  song,  and 
collecting  insects  from  a  tree  near  the  Albert  Memorial. 
^Ihe  wheatear  has  often  been  reported,  usually  in  small 
parties  on  the  ground  in  the  open  parts  of  Begent's  Park 
and  near  the  Marble  Arch;  and  often  it  is  seen  in  i^e 
autumn  on  its  return  journey. 

All  these  birds  are  of  such  comparatively  frequent 
occtlrrence,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  observers.  It  is,  however,  often  wise  to  receive 
reports  of  rare  birds  with  scepticism,  unless  we  are  satisfied 
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of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  observer.  All  amateurs  of 
ornithology  love  writing  to  the  newspapers^  and,  in  their 
excitement,  the  song  of  the  thrush  is  too  often  taken  for 
the  nightingale's,  and  the  imitations  of  a  small  boy  an- 
nounced as  the  cry  of  the  cuckoo.  Some  while  ago,  there 
appeared,  in  the  columns  of  the  ^  Times,'  a  letter  announcing 
that  the  writer  had  seen  five  golden  orioles  in  Hyde  Park. 
The  golden  oriole  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  brilliant  of 
our  summer  visitors,  and  the  announcement,  naturally,  was 
enough  to  excite  the  ornithological  world.  The  matter  was 
investigated,  and  it  turned  out  that  the  writer  of  the  letter 
had,  somehow,  mistaken  the  sober-coloured  little  wheatear 
for  the  golden  oriole. 

We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  inquire  into  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  records  of  imcommon  birds  which  we 
mention,  for  an  untrustworthy  observation  is  of  no  value  and 
also  of  no  interest.  If  we  do  not  always  give  authorities,  it  is 
for  fear  of  being  considered  tedious.  The  date,  however, 
when  a  bird  was  seen,  or  when  it  nested  in  London,  is  of  the 
greatest  interest,  for  a  record  a  few  years  old  is  by  no  means 
any  proof  that  the  bird  is  still  to  be  found  in  London.  The 
history  of  the  birds  of  London  is  the  history  of  a  steadily 
diminishing  community.  Every  year  some  species,  which 
used  often  to  be  seen,  becomes  rarer  until  it  is  extinct ;  and 
not  only  do  the  number  of  species  become  less,  but  the  indi- 
viduals become  fewer.  Last  year  there  was  but  one  rookery 
left  in  London.  The  only  exception,  we  believe,  to .  these 
decreasing  numbers  are  the  wood-pigeons,  which  have 
astonishingly  multiplied.  If  the  Londoner  can  now  rarely 
hear  the  pleasant  cawing  of  rooks,  every  cockney  might  say, 
in  the  words  of  Virgil : 

*Notavi 
Ipse  locum)  aerie  quo  congessere  palumbes.' 

The  reason  for  this  geiieral  diminution  in  numbers  may 
be  found,  partly,  in  the  growth  of  London,  but  more,  we 
believe,  in  the  increased  civilisation  of  the  parks.  Every 
year  some  thicket  is  cut  down,  and  iron  railings  and  arti- 
ficial beds  are  substituted ;  new  paths  are  made,  and  more 
people  frequent  the  parks.  Eailings  and  lamps  might  be 
thought  uncomfortable  nesting  places,  compared  with  hedge- 
rows and  bushes.  Yet,  quite  recently,  a  titmouse  built  a 
nest  in  a  hollow  iron  post  near  the  Humane  Society's  house 
by  the  Serpentine.  The  railing,  which  passed  through  the 
post,  had  been  removed,  and  the  birds  found  a  convenient 
entrance  to   the  hole*     About  the  same  time  a  rpbin'd 
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nest,  with  three  eggs,  was  discovered  in  the  crown  which 
surmounted  one  of  the  old  George  the  Fourth  lamps  on  the 
Horse  Guards'  Parade. 

The  growth  of  London  has  been  so  rapid  towards  theWest, 
that  the  present  generation  are  astonished  by  stories  of 
birds  frequenting  places  which  are  now  in  the  centre  of 
London.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1815,  declared  that  he  had,  a  few  days  before, 
dined  with  a  gentleman  who  had  killed  woodcocks  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields.  We  have  all  heard  of 
the  aged  sportsman  who  had  shot  snipe  on  the  site  of 
Belgrave  Square.  But  if  he  were  still  living,  he  would  now  be 
a  veteran,  for  Belgrave  Square  and  Eaton  Square  were  built 
in  1826. 

The  most  striking  way  of  realising  the  growth  of  London 
is  by  looking  at  some  antiquated  map:  even  one  so 
recent  as  1850  will  do.  The  angle  between  Sloane  Street 
and  Brompton  Eoad  was  then  occupied  by  nursery  gardens. 
Along  Kensington  Gore  were  a  few  villas,  and  behind  them 
open  fields  down  to  Brompton  and  EarFs  Court.  Great 
parts  of  Pimlico  and  Bayswater  were  not  built.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  there  should  have  been  woodpeckers  and 
wrynecks  nesting  in  Kensington  Gardens.  But  on  the  whole, 
the  wonder  is,  not  that  the  London  birds  should  have  so 
diminished,  but  that  there  should  still  be  so  many. 

We  have  in  London,  at  the  present  day^  three  classes  of 
birds :  first,  the  species  which  nest  thei*e ;  secondly,  birds  of 
passage,  which  sometimes  spend  a  while  with  us,  and  appear 
with  certain  regularity,  such  as  the  sea-gulls  in  winter,  and 
the  chifE-chaffs  in  spring;  and,  thirdly,  the  unfortunate 
stragglers,  which  usually  come  to  an  untimely  end,  like  the 
puffin  and  petrels  we  mentioned  above. 

The  ubiquitous  sparrow,  which  finds  a  living  in  the  streets 
and  builds  his  nest  on  the  houses,  is  the  most  urban  of  birds, 
and  would  flourish  in  London  if  every  tree  were  cut  dovm 
and  every  garden  built  over.  He  builds  his  untidy  nest 
under  the  eaves  of  the  tumble-down  houses  in  Whitechapel, 
and  in  the  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  columns  in  Belgravia. 
Last  year,  in  spite  of  the  daily  music,  there  was  a  sparrow's 
nest  in  the  baiidstand  on  the  Embankment.  Anotiier  pair 
we  happened  to  notice,  chose  a  quieter  spot  opposite  West- 
minster Abbey,  under  the  arm  of  Mr.  Canning's  statue. 
In  every  niche  on  the  facade  of  the  Abbey  itself  there  was 
a  nest ;  and  we  may  say  in  the  words  of  the  psalmist :  *  The 
^  sparrow  hath  found  an  house,  and  the  swallow  a  n^st  for 
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'herself,  where  she  may  lay  her  young,  even  thine  altars, 
'  O  Lord  of  Hosts,  my  ]^ng,  and  my  God.'  The  abundance  of 
food  has  made  the  Zoological  Gardens  the  paradise  of  the 
London  sparrows,  where  many  pay  for  their  over-indnlgence 
and  greed  by  dying  of  enlarged  livers.  In  one  of  the  old 
account  books  of  the  Inner  Temple  there  appears  an  item  of 
'  twenty  shillings :  for  stuff  to  poison  the  sparrows  by  my 
'  orders.'  The  expenditure  was  disallowed  by  the  Benchers  ; 
but  the  cynic  will  be  amused  when  he  learns  that  the 
treasurer,  who  ordered  it,  was  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington, 
the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Gilbert  White. 

Besides  the  parks  and  squares,  there  are  within  our  area  a 
number  of  green  retreats  of  various  sizes  each  with  its  birds. 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  which  is  five  acres  in  extent,  has  now 
been  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  whatever  birds  may  have 
found  a  refuge  there  before,  there  are  now  nothing  but 
sparrows  and  wood-pigeons.  Close  by  are  the  gardens  of  the 
Inns  of  Court,  where  the  green  turf  supplies  food  for  a  few 
starlings.  There  is  also  the  large  garden  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  with  an  excellent  and  varied  fauna ;  the  gardens  of 
Lambeth  Palace,  of  Chelsea  Hospital  and  the  old  Physic 
Garden,  and  a  few  more.  There  is  Brompton  Cemetery, 
where  a  dunlin  has  been  seen  on  the  tombs ;  and,  lastly, 
the  park  of  Holland  House,  which  deserves  more  than  a 
passing  mention  as  one  of  the  last  nesting  places  of  the 
nightingale.  A  large  portion  of  the  park  on  the  Netting  Hill 
side  has  now  been  built  over ;  but  what  remains  is^  for  its 
position  in  London,  wonderfully  secluded. 

The  first  and  largest  among  the  bird  haunts  of  London  is 
Hyde  Park.  Including  Kensington  Gardens,  its  area  is  no 
less  than  6S0  acres ;  and  it  well  deserves  the  name,  Lord 
Chatham  first  gave  it,  of  one  of  ^  the  lungs  of  London.' 

We  have  seen  it  stated  that^  as  late  as  the  last  decade  of 
last  century,  the  keepers  used  to  destroy  the  foxes  by  shoot- 
ing them ;  and  there  still  exists  a  remnant  of  an  old  elm- 
tree  in  which  ravens  used  to  build.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  the  last  occasion  that  they  did  so,  but  Mr.  Jesse, 
in  his  *  Gleanings,'  published  in  1834,  says : — 

*  Many  penoDS  must  recollect  a  raven  which  used  to  hop  about 
amongst  the  workmen  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  bridge,  at 
the  top  of  the  Serpentine  river  in  Hyde  Park.  This  bird,  from  its 
fiuniliarity  and  odd  habits,  attracted  at  the  time  the  notice  of  many 
persons,  and  amongst  others  that  of  a  friend  of  mine.  He  constantly 
noticed  and  made  many  inquiries  respecting  it.  It  was  taken  ^m  a 
nest  on  the  top  of  an  ^Im  tree  in  Hyde  Park,  with  two  or  three  Qtb^rs, 
sU  of  which  died.'  C"r\r\n]i> 
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Now,  the  stone  bridge  overfhe  Serpentine,  which  connects 
Kensington  Gardens  with  Hyde  Park,  was  bnilt  in  1826 ; 
and  (although  ravens  are  believed  to  live  to  a  great  age) 
there  is  reason  for  supposing,  if  Mr.  Jesse's  story  be  true, 
that  this  bird  was  taken  from  its  nest  in  Hyde  Park  in 
the  present  century,  which  is  sufficiently  surprising.  It  is 
worth  recording,  while  on  the  subject  of  ravens,  that  in 
the  month  of  May,  1850,  early  in  the  morning,  two  ravens 
were  observed  in  Begent's  Park  in  deadly  combat ;  the  fight 
continued  till  one  of  the  combatants  was  killed  and  his 
body  was  picked  up  by  a  park-keeper  who  had  been  a 
spectator  of  the  occurrence.  According  to  Mr.  Pigott,  *  in 
^  March   and   April,    1890,   the    ill-betiding   croak  of  the 

*  raven  was  a  familiar  sound  to  West-end  Londoners  ;  a 
^  fine  fellow,  who,  judged  by  his  tameness  and  by  the  fact 
^  that  several  wing-feathers  were  missing,  was  probably  an 
^  escaped  captive,  having  for  some  weeks  settled  in  Kensing- 

*  ton  Gardens.' 

The  appearance  of  birds  which  have  escaped  from  cap- 
tivity is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  which  meet  the  London 
omithologfist.  Not  long  ago,  a  chough  was  knocked  over, 
at  Balham,  by  a  well-aimed  stone.  It  was  an  old  bird,  and 
one  can  only  suppose  had  escaped.  A  sparrow-hawk  which 
flew  into  a  window  in  the  City,  and  attacked  a  caged  canary 
bird,  bore  the  traces  of  captivity  on  its  plumage. 

Another  very  agreeable  haunt  for  wild  birds,  not  more 
than  three  miles  from  Charing  Cross,  is  afiEbrded  by  Bat- 
tersea  Park,  which  has  an  area  of  200  acres,  and  in  parts  is 
very  fairly  secluded  and  well  planted.  The  old  Battersea 
Fields,  once  a  famous  hunting  ground  for  London  botanists, 
were  enclosed  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1846.  Much  of  the  land 
was  marshy,  and  submerged  by  every  tide;  acondition  of  things 
very  attractive  to  the  families  of  the  ducks  and  snipes.  For 
many  years  after  its  enclosure,  the  park  was  surrounded  by 
open  lands,  and  only  within  recent  years  have  the  encroach- 
ments of  streets  reduced  it  to  an  oasis  among  the  squalid 
houses  and  smoking  factories.  For  London  birds,  it  has 
proved  a  most  welcome  refuge,  partly,  perhaps^  because  of 
the  numbers  of  thickets  into  wluch  the  frequenters  of  the 
park  cannot  penetrate. 

From  Battersea  Park  we  have  the  last  account  of  king- 
fishers in  London.  A  pair  have  frequented  the  lake  for  some 
time ;  but  they  were  exceedingly  shy,  and  only  to  be  caught 
sight  of  in  the  very  early  hours  of  the  morning.  Last  year, 
however,  a  second  pair,  which  seemed  to  be  you^g  birds, 
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made  their  appearance,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  they 
were  the  offspring  of  the  first  pair.  Although  no  nest  was 
seen,  there  are,  doubtless,  suitable  holes  round  the  banks  of 
the  lake  where  thej  might  have  bred ;  for  the  kingfisher  is 
a  wary  bird  and  careful  that  its  nesting  place  should 
not  be  easily  discovered.  The  last  authentic  record  we 
can  find  of  a  kingfisher  on  the  Serpentine  is  in  1886,  when 
the  bird  was  several  times  seen  by  Mr.  Harting,  a  distin-* 
g^ished  ornithologist,  whose  accuracy  cannot  be  doubted. 
Five  or  six  years  ago  kingfishers  frequented  the  water  in 
Begenf  s  Park.  Quite  recently  one  was  seen  from  the  train, 
flying  over  the  reservoir  of  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall 
Water  Company.  This  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  birds  from 
Battersea  Park,  where  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  they  will 
be  allowed  to  remain  unmolested. 

To  the  north  of  Charing  Cross,  there  is  the  Eegent^s 
Park,  laid  out  in  1812  on  the  site  of  Marylebone  Fields, 
and  nearly  double  the  size  of  Battersea  Park,  if  not  quite 
so  picturesquely  designed.  The  Begent's  Park  possesses  in 
its  midst  a  particular  sanctuary  for  birds  in  ihe  Botanic 
Gardens.  We  have  it  on  good  authority  that  within  recent 
years  the  sedge- warbler  and  the  reed-warbler  have  bred  there. 

Green  Park  and  St.  James's  Park,  although  of  small  extent, 
contribute  to  the  avifauna  of  London.  If  Green  Park  is 
very  bare,  St.  James's  has  some  very  good  cover  for  birds, 
especially  round  the  water.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
but  least  generally  known  birds  of  London,  the  dabchick,  or 
little  grebe,  is  a  regular  visitor  to  St.  James's  Park.  As  early 
as  March  the  birds  arrive,  and,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  they 
at  once  begin  building  their  floating  nests  of  grasses  and 
water  weeds  in  a  more  or  less  secluded  spot  somewhere  near 
the  bank.  The  dabchicks  are  very  entertaining  birds  to 
watch,  and  most  skilful  divers,  constantly  plunging  beneath 
the  surface  and  rising  again  in  unexpected  directions. 
Their  numbers  vary,  for  in  some  years  as  many  as  six  or 
seven  pairs  arrive,  and  in  others  not  more  than  four. 
These  are  very  constant,  and  remain  till  September  or 
October  before  departing  with  their  broods.  In  former 
years,  dabchicks  used  to  Sequent  the  Serpentine,  and  though 
occasionally  one  is  to  be  seen  there  in  winter,  the  dabchicks 
have  lately  shown  the  most  marked  preference  for  St. 
Jamea's  Park.  At  one  time  they  used  also  to  nest  on  the 
Bound  Pond,  but  this  has  now  been  so  much  weeded  and 
scoured  that  its  attractions  are  gone.  These  dabchicks  are 
among  the  stran^st  exi^mples  of  genuine  wild  birds  choosin^f 
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the  unlimpid  waters  and  exposed  margins  of  a  London 
artificial  lake  as  their  breeding  place. 

He  who  desires  to  be  an  observer  of  London  birds  must 
also  make  np  his  mind  to  be  an  early  riser.  The  parks  at 
sunrise  are  very  di£ferent  in  appearance  from  what  they  are 
at  midday.  The  dew  is  on  the  grass,  the  early  worms  are 
still  crawling  over  the  paths,  the  birds  are  fearless  and 
hungry,  for  an  empty  belly  overweighs  the  dread  of  man. 

The  missel-thrush,  or  *  storm-cock,'  the  largest  of  the 
genus,  has  disappeared  from  Kensington  Gardens,  where,  as 
late  even  as  1888,  we  have  records  of  two  or  three  resident 
pairs.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  same  elsewhere  in  London; 
though  at  Battersea  the  bird  has  recently  been  observed  as  a 
casual  visitor.  Song-thrushes  and  blackbirds  are  common  ; 
the  former  perhaps  the  most  abundant,  but  it  may  be  that 
the  thrush  sings  during  more  months  of  the  year  and  attracts 
greater  attention  to  his  whereabouts.  We  have  heard  the 
notes  of  the  thrush  in  the  densest  of  fogs. 

Itwould  be  interestingto  know  whether  the  London  thrushes 
and  other  resident  birds  are  the  descendants  of  birds  which 
have  been  gradually  shut  in  by  the  growth  of  the  streets,  or 
whether  they  ever  receive  additions  to  their  number  from  the 
country.  A  great  number  of  birds,  more  or  less  common  in 
Surrey  and  Middlesex,  are  constantly  appearing  in  London, 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  country  birds  which  make 
their  way  into  London,  soon  take  their  departure  or  perish. 
We  have  a  recent  record  of  a  stonechat  bein^  seen  in  Hyde 
Park,  a  golden-crested  wren  in  Kensington  Gardens,  and  a 
pied  wagtail  near  the  Serpentine.  One  September  after- 
noon, during  the  quiet  of  the  Long  Vacation,  we  have  our- 
selves seen  a  skylark  running  about  the  roadway  in  New 
Square,  Lincoln's  Inn.  Many  other  small  birds  have  in 
recent  years  been  discovered  dead  in  London.  A  hawfinch 
was  picked  up  in  St.  James's  Park  in  1890,  a  brambling  in 
the  same  place  a  year  later,  and  a  yellow-hammer  in  Green 
Park. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  residents  in  London,  we  have 
next  the  robin,  which  may  be  found  in  all  the  parks.  The 
robin  is  one  of  the  first  birds  to  suffer  in  a  frost  and  to  be 
compelled  to  seek  scraps  at  the  hands  of  the  benevolent. 
We  have  seen  a  robin,  in  a  hard  winter,  contend  with 
sparrows  for  bread  crumbs  in  a  back  garden  in  Mayfair. 
But  all  through  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  and  even  in 
a  frost,  if  only  the  sun  be  shining,  the  London  robin  sings 
his  8^  and  poor  little  song.    Every  rpbin  has  Ipa^terptonr, 
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which  he  is  761*7  particular  none  other  of  his  kind  should 
invade.  Somewhat  less  plentifal  is  the  sober-plnmaged 
hedge-sparrow-^in  spite  of  its  name,  no  relation  of  the 
common  sparrow.  It  builds  in  the  evergreen  shrubberies  of 
the  parks,  and  sings  a  feeble  song  in  the  spring-time,  but 
seldom  attracts  much  notice. 

The  engaging  family  of  the  titmice  is  represented  by  four, 
out  of  five,  of  its  English  members.  The  great-tits,  with 
white  cheeks,  and  the  blue-tits,  both  very  grimy,  may  be  seen 
any  day  in  Kensington  Gardens ;  and  to  say  that  a  bird  is  still 
an  inhabitant  of  the  most  central  of  the  London  parks 
implies,  in  almost  every  case,  that  it  is  still  to  be  found  at 
Battersea  and  Begent's  Parks.  The  coal-tit  is  said  still  to 
exist  in  Kensington  Grardens,  but  it  has  become  very  scarce. 
A  straggling  marsh-tit  took  up  its  quarters  in  Battersea 
Park  only  a  year  ago. 

Among  commoner  birds,  there  may  be  seen  the  wren, 
which  nests  regularly  in  the  parks,  and  in  the  spring 
roornings  pours  out  its  shrill  and  hurried  song.  We  have 
lately  noticed  a  wren  searching  the  window-boxes  of  a  house 
near  Kensington  Gardens.  There  is  also  the  chaffinch, 
whose  cheerful  call  always  attracts  the  ornithologist's 
attention,  and  which  still  nests  in  the  parks,  but  is  be- 
coming steadily  rarer.  In  May  1895,  a  chaffinch  used  to 
frequent  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  and  make  himself  observed 
by  his  loud  song.  For  two  months  the  soUtary  bird  was 
seen  about  the  place,  but  no  signs  of  a  mate  or  a  nest 
were  to  be  discovered. 

The  black-cap,  we  fear,  is  now  extinct  as  an  inhabitant 
of  the  parks;  but  it  is  no  less  surprising  than  agreeable 
to  note  that  the  sedge-warbler  has  recenUy  nested  by  the 
Serpentine.  The  greenfinch  stiU  breeds  in  Battersea  Park, 
and  for  several  years  a  pair  of  white-throats  have  nested  in 
a  clump  of  bamboos  in  the  sub-tropical  gardens. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfisiction  to  be  able  to  mention 
all  these  birds  as  inhabitants  of  London,  but  we  must  now 
record  the  disappearance  of  several  species.  The  little  brown 
tree-creeper,  with  its  speckled  plumage  and  curved  bill,  is 
now  a  rare  casual  visitor  to  Kensington  Gardens.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  nuthatch,  a  lively  and  attractive  bird, 
which  runs  up  and  down  the  stem  of  a  tree  like  a  mouse. 
The  Gardens  have  become  too  much  frequented  for  both 
of  these.  The  bark  of  the  old  elms  has  become,  we  im- 
agine, too  much  impregnated  with  soot  to  provide  insects 
for  the  woodpeckers.    This  fomily  has  departed,  and  of  the 
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three  species  which  used  to  inhabit  Kensington  Gardens, 
only  two  have  been  seen  for  many  years.  The  greater 
spotted-woodpecker  was  frequently  observed  in  Mr.  Yarrell's 
day,  and  he  mentions  that  the  keeper  at  the  Bayswater  Gate 
reared  a  family  of  the  young  of  this  species.  The  lesser 
spotted-woodpecker  sunrived  its  larger  relative,  and  was 
frequently  seen  by  Dr.  Hamilton  as  late  as  1866.  Since 
then,  a  few  birds  are  recorded  to  have  come  in  from  the 
country,  for  this  species  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Thames 
Yalley  and  round  London.  In  November,  1885,  a  green 
woodpecker  used  to  haunt  the  Gardens ;  and  in  the  month 
following,  a  specimen,  no  doubt  the  same  bird,  was  reported 
from  the  park  of  Holland  House.  The  last  appearance  we 
have  discovered  of  the  green  woodpecker  is  in  July,  1897, 
when  a  very  trustworthy  observer  saw  the  bird  soon  after 
daybreak  on  the  ground  near  the  Long  Water. 

In  mentioning  the  white-throats,  which  build  in  Battersea 
Park,  we  have  so  far  only  given  half  their  history.  It  is 
not  uncommon,  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  for 
wandering  cuckoos  to  make  their  way  into  the  parks,  and 
last  spring,  about  seven  in  the  morning,  one  even  roused 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Temple  by  its  call.  In  1895,  accord- 
ing to  a  correspondent  of  the  *  Field,'  a  cuckoo  deposited 
her  egg  in  the  nest  of  these  white-throats,  which  reared  the 
young  bird  with  all  the  care  which  the  cuckoo's  foster- 
parents  are  accustomed  to  lavish  on  it.  The  cuckoo,  like 
the  other  birds  we  have  mentioned,  when  migrating  south- 
ward in  the  month  of  August,  very  frequently  passes  over 
London.  A  gentleman,  whose  chambers  command  a  view 
of  Gray's  Inn  Gardens,  declares  that  hardly  a  year  passes 
but  what  he  sees  cuckoos  there  in  that  month.  Of  course, 
at  such  a  season  i^e  cuckoo  is  silent  and  may  easily  escape 
the  notice  of  the  unobservant. 

There  is  an  unobtrusive,  sober-coloured,  little  bird  which 
one  is  surprised  to  find  still  nesting  in  the  heart  of  London, 
and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  regular  summer  visitors. 
The  spotted-flycatcher  for  years  built  regularly  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields;  now,  its  chief  and  almost  last  remaining 
haunt  is  Kensington  Gardens.  Mr.  Jesse,  writing  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  century,  relates  that  a  nest  mth 
five  eggs  was  taken  from  the  top  of  a  lamp  near  Portland 
Place;  twenty  years  ago  it  used  to  nest  in  Hamilton 
Gardens,  while  much  more  recently,  an  old  bird  and  her 
brood  were  seen  in  Cleveland  Gardens,  Bayswater.  The 
flycatcher  loves  to  have  some  solid  support  for  its  nest,  and 
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often  chooses  a  shelf  or  the  top  of  a  battress  against  a  wall^ 
For  many  years  a  pair  used  to  build  on  a  narrow  ledge  out* 
side  the  middle  arch  of  the  Serpentine  Bridge.  In  1892 
there  was  a  nest  with  four  young  on  the  branch  of  an  elm 
tree  in  Kensington  Grardens,  near  the  Broad  Walk,  and  the 
two  following  years  the  birds  frequented  the  same  spot  and 
had  a  nest  near.  In  1895  the  birds  moved,  and  the  female 
might  have  been  seen,  from  the  road,  sitting  on  her  nest, 
constructed  on  the  projecting  bole  of  an  elm  tree  near  the 
tea  house  at  the  end  of  Eotten  Bow.  The  following  year 
the  birds  were  seen,  in  July,  feeding  a  full-fledged  brood  of 
young  on  the  railings  near  the  Albert  Memorial.  Last 
season  the  flycatcher  was  frequently  seen,  by  the  present 
writer,  about  the  same  end  of  the  Gurdens,  and  it  doubtless 
had  a  nest  not  far  off.  The  flycatcher  is  a  very  mute  bird 
which  seldom  attracts  attention  by  its  note,  and  is  generally 
seen  sitting  motionless  on  a  railing,  from  which  it  sallies 
into  the  air  in  pursuit  of  insects,  and  returns  to  the  same 
perching  place.  It  arrives  in  London  about  the  first  week 
of  May. 

The  family  of  swallows  are  now  chiefly  birds  of  passage 
in  London,  although  they  may  be  seen  every  spring  and 
autumn  on  their  travels  north  and  south.  Generally,  the 
first  to  arrive  are  the  sand-martins,  which  reach  England,  in 
some  seasons,  as  early  as  the  end  of  March.  There  are^  of 
course,  no  suitable  nesting  places  for  this  species  in  London. 
Next  come  the  swallows,  which  used  to  build  in  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens,  and  a  year  ago  nested  in  one  of  the  build- 
ings in  Battersea  Park,  and  might  be  seen  skimming  over 
the  Thames  from  Chelsea  Embankment.  The  last  to  arrive 
are  the  house-martins,  much  more  urban  birds,  which  in 
1878  used  to  build  in  Kensington  Garden  Terrace,  and 
against  the  Powder  Magazine  in  Hyde  Park.  Later,  there 
was  a  house  in  Westboume  Terrace,  from  which  they  were, 
however,  driven  by  house  painters;  thence  they  moved  to 
Sussex  Square,  where,  in  1882,  there  were  ten  nests  to  be  seen. 
There  was  also  a  house  in  Bayswater  Bead  where  they  used 
to  build,  but  this  is  recorded  as  being  deserted  by  the  birds 
so  long  ago  as  1888.  We  fear  that  now  house-martins  only 
nest  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  The  house-martin  is  confused 
by  the  majority  of  persons  with  the  swallow,  though  the  two 
species  are  very  easy  to  distinguish,  even  on  the  wing.  The 
swallow  is  black  above,  from  its  head  to  its  tail.  The 
martin  has  a  shorter  tail,  and  a  very  conspicuous  white  patch 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  back.    The  sand-martin,  on  the 
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other  hand,  is  of  a  doll  mouse  colour,  with  a  grey  collar  at 
its  neck.  Hundreds  of  the  swallow  family  may  sometimes 
be  seen  together,  hawking  for  flies  over  the  London  waters  on 
a  fine  April  morning :  the  day  before  not  one  was  to  be 
seen,  and  the  following  day  all  may  very  likely  have  gone. 
Occasionally,  they  pass  a  few  days  with  us  in  the  autumn, 
and  one  September  morning,  a  few  years  ago,  dozens  of  house- 
martins  were  to  be  seen  flying  up  and  down  Keppel  Street, 
Bloomsbury.  The  swift  is  commonly  thought  of  in  con- 
nexion with  the  swallow ;  though,  stntnge  as  it  may  seem, 
this  bird  is  strictly  of  the  same  order  as  the  woodpeckers. 
The  swift  is  only  a  bird  of  passage  in  London  ;  one  of  the 
latest  to  arrive  in  May,  and  the  first  to  leave  us  when  it  has 
reared  its  progeny.  One  or  two  pairs  have  been  at  times 
seen  hawking  over  the  Serpentine,  and  occasionally  flocks 
pass  over  London  in  the  early  autumn. 

Strange  to  say,  the  last  record  of  the  nightingale's 
appearance  in  London  comes  from  Lincoln's  Inn.  At  the 
back  of  No.  20  Old  Buildings,  close  to  Chancery  Lane,  there 
is  a  small  garden,  planted  with  smoky  shrubs,  and  quite 
surrounded  by  walls  and  houses.  The  legal  occupants  of  the 
adjoining  chambers  wei:e  startled,  soon  after  ten,  one 
morning  in  April  1897,  by  the  rich  song  of  a  nightin- 
gale proceeding  from  the  garden.  The  bird  became  silent 
on  the  appearance  of  faces  at  the  windows,  but  was  seen  and 
clearly  identified.  It  sang  again  in  the  afternoon,  but  next 
morning  it  was  gone.  Several  credible  witnesses  attest  the 
truth  of  the  story,  and  the  incident  was  recorded,  in  a  letter 
to  the  *  Times,'  by  Mr.  Gteorge  Henderson.  One  could  desire 
that  other  appearances  of  nightingales  in  London  were  as 
well  authenticated.  The  nightingale  certainly  nested  on 
Campden  Hill  (and  possibly  in  Kensington  Gardens  and  the 
Botanic  Gardens)  until  well  past  the  middle  of  this  century. 
Since  then,  traditions  have  lingered  on,  but  there  have  been, 
so  far  as  we  can  discover,  no  nests  in  Loudon  for  many  years. 
Dr.  Hamilton  heard  it  singing  in  Kensington  Gardens  in  1872 
and  in  Eegent's  Park  in  1879.  In  earlier  years  its  favourite 
haunts  were  the  shrubberies  in  Cadogan  Gardens  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  canal  in  Begent's  Park.  The  male  nightin- 
gales arrive  in  England  some  days  before  their  mates,  and 
sing  vigorously  as  soon  as  they  have  recovered  from  their 
journey.  It  is  travellers  like  these  who,  in  recent  years, 
have  been  heard  in  London.  The  nightingale,  above  all 
things,  loves  thick  undergrowth^  tangled  hedgerows,  and 
dense  copses.    The  gardeners  are  too  busy  in  the  parks  of 
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London^  and  the  shrabberies  are  made  too  tidy  to  attract  it ; 
but  for  that  we  might  possibly  still  hear  its  song  regnlarly. 

Besides  fieldfares  and  redwings,  we  have  ot£er  less 
common  winter  yisitors  to  London.  Eoyston  crows,  with 
grey  hoods,  now  and  then  appear  in  the  parks  and  stay  as 
long  as  the  cold  weather  lasts  and  they  can  steal  the  ducks' 
food.  The  black  redstart  is  a  scarce  winter  visitor  to  the 
South  of  England,  and  Mr.  Howard  Saunders  states  that,  in 
the  month  of  November  1885,  one  frequented  the  grounds 
of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  and  remained  in  this  dan- 
gerous locality  until  the  snow-fall  of  January  6,  1886.  On 
several  occasions,  vast  flocks  of  larks  have  been  seen  flying 
over,  sometimes  but  a  few  feet  above  the  chimneys ;  their 
appearance  has  usually  been  the  sign  that  a  heavy  snow-storm 
or  a  severe  frost  was  coming,  to  escape  which  the  birds  were 
making  their  way  southwards. 

We  cannot  but  envy  Mr.  Yarrell  the  pleasure,  which 
he  mentions  in  his  book  on  British  birds,  of  having  seen 
twenty-three  magpies  together  in  Kensington  Gardens.  We 
believe  that  all  the  magpies,  which  have  appeared  in  London 
in  recent  years,  have  either  escaped  or  been  turned  out  from 
their  cages.  Many  persons  must  have  seen  the  pair  in 
St.  James's  Park  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  others  have 
since  then  frequented  Regent's  Park.  As  lat«  as  1856, 
however,  a  pair  of  magpies — we  believe  genuine  wild  birds 
which  had  never  known  the  restraints  of  a  cage — frequented 
the  trees  of  Kensington  Gardens  and  nested  there. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that,  in  spite  of  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  magpie,  we  still  have  three  members  of  the 
crow  family  nesting  in  London.  The  rooks  and  the  jack- 
daws must  be  familiar  to  everyone ;  but  most  persons  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  carrion-crows,  who  probably  are  often 
taken  for  rooks,  build  in  Kensing^n  Gardens.  All  these 
birds  are  suf&ciently  alike  in  their  appearance  to  puzzle 
the  unknowing  at  a  distance,  but  in  their  habits  they  are 
entirely  different.  The  rook  and  the  crow  are  the  most 
often  confused,  though  the  rook  is  gregarious  and  the  crow 
a  solitary  bird.  The  crow,  moreover,  has  feathers  round 
the  base  of  its  bill,  while  the  rook  shows  a  bare  white 
spot,  which,  even  at  a  little  distance,  is  very  visible.  The 
jackdaw  is  smaller  than  either,  and  has  a  greyish  head. 
He  frequents  church  steeples,  as  a  rule ;  but  in  London  of 
recent  years,  the  chief  nesting  places  of  the  jackdaws  seem 
to  be  the  old  hollow  trees  in  Kensington  Gardens,  which 
they  share  with  starlings. 
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The  carrion-crows,  we  imagine^  are  attracted  to  Hyde 
Park  by  the  ducks,  for  these  crows  are  great  stealers  of 
eggs  and  of  helpless  young  bu*ds.  In  the  early  mormng  we 
have  recently  seen  as  many  as  four  or  five  together  stalking 
round  the  edges  of  the  pond  in  Kensington  Gardens,  and 
searching  for  any  edible  morsel  which  the  water  may  cast  within 
their  reach.  But  it  is  in  the  spring,  when  broods  of  young 
ducks  abound,  that  they  are  most  busy ;  any  young  duck 
which  wanders  from  the  water  is  promptly  swooped  upon 
with  the  swiftness  of  a  hawk  and  carried  off.  Last  year  the 
carrion-crows  nested  in  an  elm  tree  between  Speke's  Monn- 
ment  and  the  Bound  Pond,  and  the  curious  may  still  seethe 
nest  in  the  leafless  branches. 

The  decline  of  the  rookeries  is  one  of  the  saddest  chapters 
in  the  history  of  London  bird  life,  and  it  can  now  only  be  a 
matter  of  a  few  years  before  the  rooks  cease  to  nest  in 
London.  The  disappearance  of  rookeries  has  gone  on  steadily 
since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  but  during  the  last 
twenty  years  with  more  than  doubled  speed.  There  was  at  one 
time  a  rookery  at  the  Tower ;  and  another  in  the  gardens  of 
Carlton  House,  which  lasted  till  1827,  when  the  trees  were 
cnt  down  and  the  old  house  demolished.  There  was  also  a 
large  rookery  at  the  Temple  in  the  elms  of  King's  Bench 
Walk,  which  dated  from  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  it 
was  founded  by  Sir  Edward  Northey.  A  legend  (the  truth 
of  which  we  have  not  verified)  declares  that  he  colonised 
the  trees  with  birds  from  his  estate  at  Epsom.  A  bough 
was  cut,  with  a  nest  containing  two  young  rooks,  and  taken 
in  an  open  wagon  from  Epsom  to  the  Temple,  where  it  was 
affixed  to  the  trees.  The  old  birds  followed  their  offspring, 
and  they  remained  and  nested  there.  The  following  year  a 
magpie  built  in  the  gardens ;  her  eggs  were  taken  and  those 
of  a  rook  were  substituted,  and  in  due  course  hatched.  It 
was  the  Temple  rooks  which  Goldsmith  nsed  to  watch,  and 
whose  proceedings  he  so  pleasantly  describes  in  his  ^  Animated 
*  Nature.'  The  rookery  in  King's  Bench  Walk  was  deserted 
some  time  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  centnry, 
when  exactly,  no  record  shows.  Until  the  middle  of  the 
century  the  rookery  in  College  Gardens,  Doctors'  Commons, 
close  under  the  shadow  of  St.  Paul's,  still  flourished. 
There  was  also  at  that  time  a  large  colony  in  Green  Park, 
in  the  elm  trees  at  the  end  of  the  garden  of  Green  Park 
Lodge,  which  was  destroyed  about  the  time  of  the  Piccadilly 
Improvements  Act,  1845.    There  were  smaller  colonies  in  a 
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plane  tree  at  the  comer  of  Wood  Street,  Cheapside,  and  in 
the  borial-gronnd  of  St  Danstan's  in  the  East. 

All  these  are  now  long  since  gone ;  but,  even  twenty  years 
ago,  there  were  large  rookeries  at  Holland  House  in  the 
t^l  trees  along  the  Hammersmith  Boad  and  in  the  avenue 
leading  to  the  house.  At  Chesterfield  House,  Mayfair,  in 
what  Beckford  said  was  the  finest  private  garden  in  London, 
the  rooks  nested  till  1879.  The  garden  is  now  built  over, 
and  the  trees  and  their  inhabitants  gone.  Close  by,  at 
Whamcliffe  House,  in  Cnrzon  Street,  there  was  a  rookery 
in  three  or  four  large  plane  trees  behind  the  house.  In 
March  1882,  the  rooks,  after  two  years'  absence,  caused, 
no  doubt,  by  the  building  in  the  neighbourhood,  returned 
to  this  spot,  rebuilt  their  nests,  and  successfully  reared 
their  young.  In  the  following  spring  they  came  back  for 
a  few  days,  but  did  not  nest,  and  since  then  have  deserted 
the  trees.  There  was  a  dwindling  rookery  in  the  grounds  of 
the  deputy  ranger  in  Hyde  Park,  and  there  were  still  small 
colonies  in  the  gardens  of  Brunswick  House,  Marylebone, 
and  in  Gower  Street  and  Gordon  Square,  Bloomsbury.  In 
1875  some  rooks,  no  doubt  driven  from  elsewhere,  built  in  a 
tree  at  the  back  of  Hereford  Square,  Brompton.  Next  year 
there  was  a  fiourishing  settlement  of  ten  nests ;  now  the  trees 
are  gone. 

We  now  come  to  the  rookeries  which  still  existed  in  1890. 
First,  there  was  the  colony  in  Kensington  Gardens,  which  had 
*  been  one  of  the  largest  in  London,  and  fifty  years  ago 
extended  all  along  the  north  side  from  the  Broad  Walk  near 
the  Palace  to  the  Serpentine.  In  1878  there  were  only  some 
thirty  nests,  confined  to  the  tall  trees  at  the  north  end  of 
the  Broad  Walk.  In  October  1880,  these  trees  were  cut 
down,  and  the  rooks,  next  spring,  apparently  migrated  to 
Holland  House.  There  were  plenty  of  fine  old  elms  left ; 
but  for  many  years  Kensington  Gardens  were  desei-ted.  In 
1892,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  the  panic  ceased  and  a 
single  pair  built  their  solitary  nest  in  the  south-western  comer 
of  the  gardens  near  the  High  Street.  In  the  following  spring. 
London  ornithologists  were  delighted  to  see  that  other 
rooks  intended  to  follow  the  example  of  this  couple.  Over  a 
dozen  nests  were  built  this  time,  in  the  old  spot  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Broad  Walk,  and  many  broods  were  suc- 
cessfully brought  into  the  world.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
rooks  were  firmly  re-established^  but  in  the  spring  of  1894, 
these  nests  were  visited  and  then  suddenly  desert^.  Since 
then,  no  rooks  have  built  in  the  (hardens;  but  we  are  not 
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quite  without  hopes  that,  if  the  trees  are  spared  bj  the 
authorities,  thej  may  take  it  into  their  heads  to  build  there 
again. 

Until  quite  recently  there  was  a  small  colony  of  rooks, 
not  many  hundred  yards  from  the  Marble  Arch,  close  to  the 
site  where  Tyburn  Tree  stood.  In  1893  there  were  eight  or 
ten  nests  in  the  tall  trees  of  Connaught  Square,  five  nests  in 
Stanhope  Place,  and  two  nests  in  a  plane  tree  in  Albion 
Street  close  by.  Next  spring,  which  was  the  year  the  new 
colony  in  Kensington  Gardens  deserted  their  nests,  the 
Connaught  Square  and  the  Albion  Street  trees  were  also 
deserted.  But,  strange  to  say,  in  the  season  of  1895  the 
rooks  returned  to  Connaught  Square,  and  there  were  five 
nests  there,  as  well  as  three  in  Stanhope  Place.  Since  1895, 
however,  all  these  trees  have  been  untenanted. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  last  existing  rookery  in  London, 
which  is  also  one  of  the  oldest.  Within  sound  of  the  roar  of 
Holborn,  in  the  gardens  of  Gray's  Inn,  the  rooks  still  build. 
There  have  been  many  alarms  that  the  birds  were  about  to 
leave ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  felling  of  trees  and  building  of  new 
houses  all  round,  the  rooks  have  remained  faithful  to  the 
garden  which  was  planted  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  Most  of 
Bacon's  elms  are  now  gone,  and  instead  of  thirty  or  forty 
nests,  as  there  used  to  be  twenty  years  ago,  there  are  only 
three  to  be  seen,  each  one  solitary,  in  the  highest  tops  of  three 
plane  trees.  Next  spring  the  ornithologist  will  make  an 
anxious  pilgrimage  to  the  spot,  hoping  that  he  may  not  find  - 
the  Gray's  Inn  rookery  also  deserted. 

Nothing,  we  fear,  can  be  done  to  induce  the  rooks  to  build 
once  more  in  the  London  trees.  London  has  become  too 
large;  and  the  rooks'  feeding  grounds  have  become  so  distant 
that  they  can  no  longer  find  enough  to  rear  their  hungry 
broods.  Many  rookeries  in  London  have  been  deliberately 
destroyed  by  felling  the  trees  in  which  the  birds  nested ;  but 
it  is  more,  we  think,  to  the  extension  of  London  that  their 
decline  must  be  attributed.  Books  in  London  have  not 
always  been  dependent  on  trees  for  nesting  places;  for 
many  years  ago  a  pair  built  on  the  dragon  of  Bow  Church 
spire,  and  in  1838  a  pair  made  a  nest  on  the  crown  which 
surmounted  the  vane  of  St.  Olave's  Church,  Crutched  Friai^s. 

The  FalconidcB  are  represented  in  our  list  by  several  of  the 
smaller  birds  of  prey,  for  we  venture  to  discredit  the  recorded 
appearance  of  the  *  king  of  birds.'  Moreover,  the  majority 
of  so-called  golden  eagles  which  are  killed  in  the  South 
of  England  are  immature  specimens  of  the  white-tailed  ne^r 
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eagle,  a  member  of  another  genus.  A  correspondent  of  the 
'  Times '  announced  some  winters  ago  that  he  had  observed  a 
pair  of  eagles  soaring  over  the  West  End;  but  as  a  very 
accurate  and  trustworthy  observer,  the  same  day,  saw  a  pair 
of  greater  black-backed  gulls,  we  are  inclined  to  give  more 
credit  to  the  latter.  This  large  gull,  with  its  great  stretch 
of  wing  and  habit  of  soaring  high  in  graceful  curves,  is 
quite  capable  of  being  mistaken  for  a  large  bird  of  prey. 
The  last  time,  we  imagine,  that  a  hawk  nested  in  London 
must  have  been  in  April  1871,  when  a  pair  of  kestrels  had 
a  nest  in  the  cable  attached  to  the  anchor  on  the  summit  of 
Nelson's  Column  in  Trafalgar  Square.  Since  then  kestrels 
have,  from  time  to  time,  come  into  London,  and  been  seen 
hovering  over  the  parks,  where  they  can  have  found  but 
little  prey  to  satisfy  their  hunger.  Many  years  ago,  peregrine 
falcons,  the  boldest  and  most  voracious  of  the  family,  used 
to  frequent  the  top  of  St.  PauPs,  as  they  have  in  recent  years 
haunted  the  spire  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  Sir  John  Sebright 
informed  Dr.  Hamilton  that  they  could  always  be  seen 
during  the  month  of  October,  and  were  no  doubt  attracted 
by  the  flocks  of  pigeons  which  congregate  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard  and  on  the  dome.  Among  the  more  remarkable 
stragglers  may  be  recorded  a  kite  that  was  seen  flying  over 
Piccadilly  forty  years  ago,  a  hen-harrier  picked  up  dead  in  a 
garden  in  Brompton  in  1880,  and  a  merlin  which  took  up 
its  quarters  for  a  short  time  on  one  of  the  towers  of  South 
Kensington  Museum  in  January  1886. 

Until  last  summer,  the  inhabitants  of  houses  along  the 
western  end  of  Kensington  Gardens  were  often  delighted  by 
the  melodious  hooting  of  owls,  which  used  to  proceed  at 
night  from  some  hollow  trees  near  the  Orangery.  We  often 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  birds  ;  but  now  the  hooting 
has  ceased,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  owls  have  been 
destroyed  or  driven  away.  The  hooting  was  that  of  the 
tawny  or  wood  owl,  and  we  believe  that  the  birds  were  wild 
and  were  attracted,  perhaps,  by  the  mice  about  the  rubbish 
heaps,  stables,  and  greenhouses. 

We  have  said  that  most  birds  are  diminishing,  but  one 
of  the  most  strange  exceptions  to  the  rule  is  the  gradual 
invasion  of  London  by  the  wood-pigeons.  Every  Londoner 
must  have  noticed  the  increase  of  these  birds,  and  we  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  their  origin.  Twenty  years  ago,  the 
wood-pigeon,  or  ringdove,  was  a  rare  bird  in  London. 
Dr.  Ho^milton,  writing  in  1879,  says: — *  Until  the  greater 
^  portion  of  the  Scotch  firs  in  Kensington  Gardens  were  cut 
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*  down  there  were  generally  three  or  four  pairs  of  these 
<  birds  breeding  there,  and  up  to  1878,  a  pair  nested  for  the 
'  three  previous  years  in  an  old  pollard  poplar  in  the  Green 

*  Park,*  That  is  the  only  mention  of  a  species  which  may 
now  be  counted  by  hundreds.  The  birds  in  Green  Park  were 
disturbed  by  digging  and  planting  under  their  nest;  and 
we  have  no  recoid  until  1883,  when  a  pair  nested  in  Buck- 
ingham Palace  Gardens  in  a  chestnut  tree  overhanging 
Grosvenor  Place.  In  1888,  about  ten  pairs  appear  to  have 
nested  in  the  parks,  and  two  in  Kensington  Gardens,  pro- 
bably all  descendants  of  the  pair  in  Green  Pork.  After 
that,  the  wood-pigeons  increased  visibly,  and  now  it  may  be 
said  that  there  is  a  nest  in  almost  every  clump  of  trees.  Nor 
do  they  confine  themselves  to  the  parks.  They  may  be  seen 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  aud  Temple  Gardens ;  they  have 
spread  to  Westminster,  and  nest  in  Dean's  Yard  and  the 
Canon's  Gardeiur.  .  A^pair  built  in  one  of  the  two  trees  in 
St.  Margaret^tfi.'ChuxcLyaxd,  and  another  pair  made  their 
way  into  the  City,  and  built  in  a  tree  in  St.  Botolph's 
Churchyard,  not  five. feet  from  the  window  of  the  new  Post 
Office.  It  is  sad  to  relate  that  the  two  young  birds  fell 
out  of  the  nest  and  were  killed.  It  is  now  a  common  thing 
for  dwellers  in  London  squares  to  look  out  of  their  upper 
windows,  and  see  the  birds  building,  or  the  two  white  eggs 
reposing  in  their  fragile  nest  but  a  few  yards  off.  Wluit 
makes  this  the  more  extraordinary  is  that  the  wood-pigeons, 
as  everyone  knows,  are  the  shyest  and  wariest  of  biixls ;  yet 
they  may  now  often  be  seen  in  the  parks,  perching  on  the 
railings  within  an  arm's  length  of  the  passers-by,  and  even 
taking  food  out  of  their  hands,  and  settling  on  their  arms.. 
It  is  perceptible  from  the  smaller  numbers  in  the  parks 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  wood-pigeons  leave  London  in 
winter  time. 

A  £Ekmous  shot  of  the  last  century.  General  Oglethorpe, 
was  fond  of  boasting  that  he  had  killed  woodcocks  on  ^e 
spot  where  Conduit  Street  now  stands.  General  Oglethorpe 
died  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  it  is  still  possible, 
if  not  to  shoot,  at  least  to  kill  a  woodcock  in  London. 
Not  a  year  passes  but  some  woodcocks — in  some  years 
quite  a  number — are  seen  in  the  parks,  or  come  to  a  sad 
end  in  the  streets.  The  woodcock,  as  every  sportsman  is 
aware,  is  a  winter  visitor  to  our  country,  and  though  a  few 
remain  and  nest  here,  it  is  only  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
months  that  it  appears  in  London.  On  November  3, 1835, 
Cdonel  Hawker  wrote  in  his  diary : — 
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^I  went  into  our  United  Serrice  Club  to  get  some  soup  about  4 
o'clock,  and  Sir  F.  Egerton  came  in  and  said  be  had  just  marked  down 
a  woodcock  in  the  little  shrubs  o£  the  park,  close  to  the  club-house ;  , 
and,  had  it  not  been  so  late.  General  Mundy  would  have  gone  to  the 
Ranger  and  got  leave  for  me  to  go  and  kill  the  woodcock  for  the  King. 
What  a  novelty  this  would  have  been  !  * 

Even  since  Colonel  Hawker^s  day  there  have  been  many 
woodcocks  seen  in  London.  One  was  observed  in  St. 
James's  Park,  flying  fast  and  low  from  the  barracks  towards 
Marlborough  House;  during  a  frost,  another  was  seen  at 
dusk  flying  down  the  centre  of  the  Serpentine,  not  twenty 
yards  over  the  heads  of  the  skaters.  On  another  occasion 
a  woodcock  flew  so  near  a  gentleman  who  was  walking  in 
Hyde  Park  that  he  struck  at  it  with  his  umbrella.  We 
have  also  records  of  the  bird's  appearanoe  in  Regent's  Park, 
and  of  one  flying  up  Eaton  Place  a  little  above  the  tops 
of  the  houses.  Some  men  at  work  in  Frank  Buckland's 
Fisheries  Museum  at  South  Kensington  saw  another  bird 
fly  through  the  open  window,  and  dash  against  a  large 
pane  of  glass  opposite,  breaking  the  window  and  killing 
itself  with  the  force  of  the  concussion.  Another  specimen 
was  captured  in  the  court  of  the  Stationers'  Hall ;  another 
was  seen  to  fly  against  the  telegraph  wires  in  Fleet  Street, 
which  is  a  frequent  way  for  many  birds  to  meet  their  death. 
A  cabman  in  St.  John's  Wood  was  surprised  to  see  a  wood- 
cock alight  at  his  feet,  but  had  su£Scient  presence  of  mind 
to  chase  the  bird  and  throw  his  hat  over  it.  Another 
specimen  was  reported,  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  October,  to 
have  pitched  in  the  gardens  in  Marylebone  Boad,  and  on 
being  flushed,  mounted  high  over  the  houses  and  made  off  in 
the  direction  of  Oxford  Street.  The  catalogue  is  endless, 
and  lastly  we  will  only  mention  that  a  live  bird  was  observed 
on  the  lawn  of  a  house  in  Kensington,  and  probably  the 
same  was  caught  soon  after  in  Cromwell  Boad  and  exhibited 
by  a  local  fishmonger  for  three  days,  when  the  unfortunate 
creature  died. 

The  snipe  is  also  occasionally  picked  up  in  the  streets; 
but  there  are  many  men  living  who  can  remember  when  it 
was  not  uncommon  to  put  up  snipe  in  winter  between  Hyde 
Park  Corner  and  the  Marble  Arch.  The  jack-snipe,  a 
smaller  species  of  the  genus  ScolopaXy  has  also  come  into 
London,  and  quite  recently,  on  a  night  in  January,  a  half- 
starved  one  was  picked  up  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  It  had  apparently  flown  against  the  telegraph 
wires,  as  the  upper  mandible  of  its  bill  was  almost  cut  through 
at  the  b^e,  ^.g,.^^,  .^  Google 
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We  have  never  come  across  any  account  of  a  pheasant  in 
London.  Quails  have  so  frequently  appeared  that  one 
can  only  suppose  they  have  escaped  from  the  poulterers. 
Partridges  have  more  than  once  been  seen  in  London. 
Many  years  ago  one  dropped  alive  into  Begent  Street. 
More  recently,  another  single  bird  appeared  in  Hyde  Park, 
where  it  was  flushed  by  several  people,  much  to  their 
surprise. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  sea-gulls  in  London 
have  increased ;  for  of  recent  years,  all  through  the  winter 
months  gulls  may  be  found  on  the  Thames  in  varying 
numbers.  A  hard  frost  or  a  heavy  gale  invariably  produces 
an  influx  of  these  birds,  some  of  which  make  their  way 
through  London  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  and 
to  the  waters  in  the  parks.  The  great  majority  of  these 
belong  to  the  species,  somewhat  inappropriately,  called 
*  black-headed  gull,*  for  in  winter  its  head  is  white,  and 
from  March  to  August  a  dusky  brown.  During  the  great 
frost  in  the  winter  of  1895  the  number  of  gulls  was  quite 
unprecedented,  and  the  scene  along  the  Embankment  was 
of  the  most  extraordinary  description.  The  river  was  filled 
with  small  icebergs  which  floated  up  and  down  with  the  tide, 
whilst  the  air  was  filled  with  countless  thousands  of  starving 
gulls.  Some  hovered  and  flapped  their  wings  a  few  feet 
from  the  spectators ;  others  plunged  and  fought  for  any 
scrap  of  offal  in  the  water ;  others  rested  on  the  blocks  of 
ice  or  the  decks  of  barges.  Enterprising  costermongers  sold 
horseflesh  in  pennyworths  and  invited  the  spectators  to 
remember  the  starving  birds ;  and  many  persons  amused 
themselves  in  throwing  food  to  the  gulls.  Among  the 
black-headed  gulls  are  a  few  other  species ;  but  in  winter  the 
feathers  of  every  gull  are  of  the  same  dusky  grey  colour 
and  many  are  young  birds  in  immature  plumage.  There  is, 
however,  an  infallible  way  of  persuading  gulls  to  disclose 
their  identity ;  and  that  is  by  throwing  some  food  into  the 
water.  A  small  flock  at  once  collects,  and  the  birds,  as  they 
flutter  and  scream  over  the  water,  put  down  their  heads  and 
drop  their  legs,  which  have  hitherto  been  concealed  under 
their  tails.  It  is  then  possible  to  distinguish  the  red  legs  of 
the  black-headed  gull,  the  brownish  legs  of  the  kittiwake,  the 
fle8h-coloui*ed  legs  of  the  herring-gull  and  the  yellowish- 
^een  legs  of  the  common-gull,  which,  in  London,  is  decidedly 
rare,  in  spite  of  its  name.  Barer  in  London  are  the  lesser 
and  the  greater  black-backed  gulls,  though  both  are 
occasionally  seen  over  the  Thames.  The  latter  are  mucli 
shyer  thao  the  others,  and  much  krger.      Dig^i^ed  by  Google  - 
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Oar  account  of  London  birds  would  be  very  imperfect  if  it 
did  not  more  particularly  mention  the  various  species  of  water- 
birds  which  are  attracted  by  the  pieces  of  artificial  water  in  the 
parks.  Bound  these  lakes  numbers  of  semi-domesticated 
wild-ducks  (if  such  an  expression  be  permissible)  congregate 
and  nest.  In  winter-time,  genuine  wild-fowl  are  often  in- 
duced to  settle,  invited  by  the  sight  of  these  birds.  A 
contributor  to  the  *  Zoologist,'  some  forty  years  ago,  stated 
that  he  had  seen  no  less  than  eight  different  species  of 
British  ducks  on  the  London  waters — the  gadwall,  widgeon^ 
teal,  pochard,  shoveller,  ferruginous-duck,  golden-eye,  and 
tuf  fced-duck.  All  these  had  perfect  wings,  and  were  probably 
really  wiM  birds.  Even  to-day,  teal  sometimes  appear  upon 
the  St.  James's  Park  lake,  and  a  correspondent  of  the 
'  Field  '  reports  widgeon  on  the  lake  at  Battersea.  Flocks 
of  wild  geese  have  more  than  once  in  winter  been  seen  flying 
over  London ;  only  twelve  months  ago  a  flock  was  observed  at 
HoUoway.  These  birds,  we  need  hardly  say,  do  not  settle  in  the 
parks.  Moorhens  regularly  nest  at  all  these  lakes,  and  coots 
have  occasionally  been  noticed  as  casual  visitors.  In  spring  and 
autumn,  on  their  migrations,  terns  of  four  species  have  been 
known  to  rest  and  disport  themselves  there.  Among  those 
that  have  been  clearly  identified  are  the  common  tern,  lesser 
tern,  arctic-tern,  and  black-tern.  On  their  migrations,  sand- 
pipers have  been  observed  to  frequent  the  banks  of  the  Serpen- 
tine. Every  now  and  then  herons,  from  the  two  heronries 
near  London,  at  Bichmond  and  at  Wanstead  Park,  are 
noticed  flying  over  the  town.  There  are  even  stories  of  these 
birds  alighting  on  the  cross  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  and  a 
solitary  heron  was  lately  seen  fishing  in  the  lake  at  Battersea 
Park. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have  given  a  complete  catalogue  of 
all  species  of  Loudon  birds.  It  is  very  possible  that  others 
may  have  nested  in  London  without  the  fact  of  their  doing 
so  being  recorded.  It  is  certain  that  many  names  might  l^ 
added  to  the  list  of  stragglers,  even  within  the  last  few  years ; 
for  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  a  bird  may  take  up  its  quarters 
in  London  and  depart  again  unnoticed. 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  every  Londoner,  who  has 
any  feeling  for  natural  history,  that,  if  possible,  those  species 
of  birds  which  still  inhabit  London  should  be  preserved.  The 
London  County  Council  have  been  active  in  making  use  of 
the  powers  given  them  by  the  Wild  Birds'  Protection  Acts. 
The  Home  Secretary,  upon  tlieir  application,  has  extended 
tbe  c}os^  time^  which  exists  under  the  originfil  Apt  for  aU 
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birds  throughout  the  country,  so  that  in  London  there  is 
a  close  time  for  every  species  of  wild  bird  from  February  1 
to  August  31.  Any  person,  who  kills  a  wild  bird  between 
those  two  dates,  is  liable,  subject  to  certain  provisos  in  the 
Acts,  to  a  fine  for  every  bird  killed.  The  County  Council 
had  previously  resolved  to  ask  the  Home  Secretary  to  issue 
an  order  prohibiting  the  destruction  of  any  wild  birds  or 
their  eggs,  at  any  place  within  the  county  of  London,  during 
any  part  of  the  year.  The  authorities  at  the  Home  Office 
appear  to  have  considered  such  a  comprehensive  order  to 
have  been  more  than  the  Legislature  contemplated.  The 
Home  Secretary  has,  however,  made  an  order  forbidding  the 
taking  or  killing  of  some  fif^  selected  species  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months,  as  well  as  during  the  normal 
close  time;  in  other  words,  making  it  an  offence  to  kill 
these  birds  at  any  time  of  year.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
majority  of  the  birds  selected  for  this  special  protection  are 
summer  migrants  which  leave  for  the  South  before  the  arrival 
of  winter,  so  that  they  will  derive  little  benefit  from  a 
special  close  time  which  extends  from  September  to  Feb- 
ruary. Another  order  has  been  made,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  impose  a  penalty  of  II.  for  every  egg  of  certain  specified 
birds  taken  or  destroyed  within  the  area  administered  by 
the  County  Council.  The  names  of  some  sixty  selected 
birds  of  all  orders,  from  the  nightingale  to  the  merlin,  and 
the  magpie  to  the  coot,  appear.  Among  all  these  sixty,  it 
}S  disappointing  to  find  that  only  nine  are  among  the  birds 
we  mentioned  as  having  recently  nested  in  London  proper. 
The  resident  birds  of  the  parks,  the  thrushes,  blackbirds  and 
robins,  are  left  out ;  and  the  reader  may  be  pardoned  for 
smiling  when  he  finds  that  the  osprey  and  its  eggs  are 
among  the  objects  selected  for  special  protection  in  the 
county  of  London. 

We  fear,  however,  that,  with  the  best  intentions,  no  reso- 
lutions of  County  CouncUs,  orders  of  Home  Secretaries,  or 
Acts  of  Parliament  can  do  much  to  protect  the  birds  of 
London.  The  number  of  species  which  inhabit  London 
must  go  on  decreasing  as  London  grows  larger  and  more 
smoky,  and  the  parks  more  artificial  and  more  frequented. 
The  migratory  birds  will  pass  through,  but  fewer  of  them  will 
be  tempted  to  remain  and  nest.  The  accidental  stragglers 
will  still  go  on  appearing,  and  will  perish  in  the  streets 
of  London^  as  so  many  binds  have  done  before  them» 
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Abt.    VIII.— 1.  Flaiii  Tales  from  the  Hills.     Third  edition. 
London:  1896. 

2.  Soldiers  Three,  and  Other  Stories.     London  :  1896. 

3.  Many  Invmtions.     London  :  1896. 

4.  Lifers  Handicap.     London:  1897. 

5.  Wee  Willie  Winlcie,  and  Other  Stories.     London :  1896. 

6.  The  Light  that  Failed.     London:  1896. 

7.  Barrack  Boom  Balladsy  and  Other  Verses.    London  :  1897. 

8.  The  Seven  Seas.     London  :  1897. 

9.  Departmental  DittieSy  and  Other   Verses.      London  and 
Calcutta:  1897. 

10.  The  Jungle  Book.     London :  1894. 

11.  The  Second  Jungle  Book.     London  :  1895. 

12.  Captains  Courageous.     London :  1897. 

T^HAT  are  we  to  include  under  the  term  *  literature '  ? 
.  The  dictionary-makers  are  somewhat  devious  in  their 
definit^s.  Johnson,  after  his  manner,  is  curt  and  compre- 
hensive, but  less  logical  than  usual,  in  defining  it  as  '  learn- 
^  ing ;  skill  in  letters ; '  seeing  that  ^  letters,'  as  here  used,  is 
itseLE  but  a  loose  synonym  for  ^  literature ; '  and  as  to  his 
first  term,  he  is   confounding  receipts  with  expenditure, 

*  learning'  being  obviously  something  acquired,  *  literature,' 
whatever  it  is,  something  produced ;  so  that  dear  old  Sam 
comes  out  o£  it  rather  badly,  though  we  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  he  would  have  his  answer  ready  if  he 
could  look  over  our  shouJder.  Worcester  gives  us  the  simple 
summary :  *  Th^ results  of  leaniing,  knowledge,  and  imagi- 
'  nation,  preserved  in  writing ; '  by  which  definition  a  text- 
book on  the  steam  engine  would  rank  as  literature.  That 
will    hardly  do.      "Whitney    (in    the   excellent    American 

*  Century  Dictionary ')  goes  more  fully  into  the  matter : — 

*  Literature :  The  use  of  letters  for  the  promulgation  of  thought  or 
knowledge,  the  communication  of  facts,  ideas  or  emotions  by  means  of 
books  or  other  modes  of  publication.  .  .  .  In  a  restricted  sense,  the 
class  of  writings  in  which  expression  and  form,  in  connexion  with  ideas 
of  permanent  and  universal  interest,  are  characteristio  or  essential 
features.' 

'  Qualities  '  would  be  better  than  '  features '  (a  dangerous 
word  ever  since  the  days  of  Lord  Castlereagh),  but,  neverthe- 
less, Whitney,  like '  Number  Two '  in  Master  Hugues's  f  ngue. 
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*  must  discept — has  distinguished/  and  that  not  without 
discretion;  and  by  tabulating  two  grades  or  degrees  in 
literature  he  has  provided  for  the  recognition  of  many 
important  books  which  one  can  hardly  refuse  to  class  as 
literature,  and  yet  in  which   expression  and  form  are  not 

*  characteristic  and  essential  *  qualities.  As  examples,  one 
might  name,  perhaps,  such  books  as  Hallam's  ^  Constitutional 

*  History  *  and  *  Wellington's  Dispatches/  It  may  be  observed 
that  for  books  to  rank  as  literature  in  this  outer  circle  they 
must,  as  a  general  rule,  have  one  or  other  of  those  qualities 
the  combination  of  which  is  generally  necessary  to  the  inner 
or  esoteric  literature.  Thus,  to  refer  to  the  two  books  just 
mentioned,  the  *  Constitutional  History*  has  form — very 
carefully  considered  form — but  no  interest  of  expression. 
The  'Wellington  Dispatches'  have  plenty  of  expression, 
sometimes  of  a  very  piquant  description,  but  they  are  de- 
ficient in  literary  or  artistic  form,  which  was  not  the  business 
of  their  author.  Our  friend  Whitney,  however,  has  another 
and  a  very  important  suggestion  for  us — that  the  expression 
and  form  in  the  inner  circle  of  literature  should  be  'in 
'  connexion  with  ideas  of  permanent  and  universal  interest.' 
That  would  be  scanned.  What  are  '  ideas  of  permanent  and 
'  universal  interest'?  Strange  to  say,  if  we  come  to  think 
of  it^  we  shall  have  to  dismiss  from  the  schedule  some  of 
what  are  currently  regarded  as  among  the  most  serious 
objects  of  human  contemplation.  Not  to  theology  can  we 
look  to  furnish  them  ;  have  we  not  the  warning  before  us  of 
our  great  English  epic,  weighted  and  disfigured  by  the  frayed 
sackings  of  a  worn-out  theologic  system  fiapping  about  it? 
Nor  to  science,  though  there  are  that  fondly  so  dream ;  for 
the  scientific  facts  of  one  age  occupy  the  lumber-room  of 
the  next ;  science  is  the  very  goddess  of  mutability,  and 
even  in  her  contemporary  strength  appeals  only  to  the 
intellect,  and  not  to  the  heart.  No :  '  Humani  nil  a  me 
'  alienum  *  is  the  motto  of  literature ;  that  which  is  of  per- 
manent and  universal  interest  to  man  is  man  himself — his 
passions,  trials,  hopes,  aspirations ;  his  character  and  his 
humour,  his  laughter  and  his  tears;  and  nature  only  as 
directly  related  to  and  influencing  his  own  feelings  in  her 
simpler  and  more  direct  relation  with  his  perceptions.  This 
earth  and  the  little  but  ever-absorbing  game  of  life  that 
is  played  out  on  it — that,  after  all,  is  oar  '  permanent  interest,' 
and  that  is  the  food  of  poetry,  along  with  the  scenery 
which  forms  the  background  to  the  play.  Literature  has  no 
call  to  inspe^  tiie  machinery ;  she  deals  with  tl^e  effects  fmd 
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the  acting*  She  is  not  concerned  with  the  movements  and 
average  collisions  of  the  particles  that  are  said  to  form  the 
ring  of  Satnm,  or  with  the  canals  of  Mars,  or  the  parallax  of 
a  Centanri ;  she  prefers  to  contemplate  the  spectacle  from 
her  own  point  of  view : — 

*  in  heaven's  marge 
Show  Titan  still,  recumbent  o'er  his  targe 
Solid  with  stars — the  Centaur  at  his  game 
Made  tremulously  out  in  hoary  flame ! '  * 

The  question,  however,  has  been  put  in  recent  days,  both 
practically  and  in  criticism,  whether  literature  dealing  with 
human  actions  is  called  upon  to  select  those  which  are  of 
permanent  and  universal  interest ;  whether  form  and  ex- 
pression are  not  in  themselves  sufficient  for  higher  literature, 
independent  of  any  high  interest  in  the  subjects  treated ;  in 
other  words,  the  principle  of  Vart  pour  Vart  applied  to 
literature.  Did  not  M.  Bourget  preach  this  gospel  the  other 
day  to  an  Oxford  audience, and  show  them  how,  in  ^Madame 
<  Bovary,'  Flaubert  had  of  choice  and  purpose  selected  a 
phase  of  life  and  action  sordid,  mean,  and  revolting,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  concentrating  the  reader's  attention  on 
the  literary  art  displayed  in  treating  it.  That  such  a  work 
is  literature,  and  literature  of  the  inner  circle,  may  be 
admitted,  but  one  may  say  of  the  art  displayed  what  Johnson 
said  of  the  art  of  mimicry  :  *  It  requires  great  powers,  but  it 
*  is  putting  them  to  a  very  low  use.'  Then  there  is 
still  another  combination  to  be  noticed:  that  in  which 
perfect  literary  form  and  expression  are  devoted  to  the 
exposition  of  a  subject  or  a  thought  pleasing  in  itself, 
but  the  inherent  value  of  which  is  so  slight  as  to  be  hardly 
worth  consideration,  and  which  merely  serves  as  an  excuse 
or  occasion  for  play  of  literary  art.  This  type  of  literary 
creation  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  perfection,  and  the 
attempt  at  it  is  perhaps  hardly  excusable,  except  in  poetry, 
the  class  of  literature  in  which  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
form  is  of  more  importance  than  in  any  other  type  of 
literary  production.  There  is  a  peculiar  charm  about  this 
■  type  of  poem  when  handled  by  a  really  finished  artist ;  it  is 
such  pure  '  play,'  so  to  speak ;  it  appeals  to  our  most  delicate 
and  cultured  sense  of  form,  without  troubling  or  wrenching 
our  feelings  in  any  way ;  it  will  neither  console  us  in  grief 
nor  uplift  us  in  strife,  to  be  sure ;  it  is  the  mere  recreation 
of  a  pleasant  and  unalloyed  hour. 

♦  Sordello. 
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We  maj^  therefore,  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  classify 
books,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  as  follows : — 

1.  Books  containing  mere  records  of  material  facts,  1 

valuable  only  for  their  accuracy,  without  regard  to  >not  literature, 
form  or  expression.  J 

2.  Books  containing  records  of   facts  of  general*] 

human  interest,  history,  observation  of  life,  &c.,  either  I  outer  circle  of 
drawn  up  with  some  regard  to  form,  or  pervaded  by  f    literature, 
interest  of  expression.  J 

3.  (a)  Books  dealing  with  facts  or  ideas  of  general  \ 
and  permanent  human  interest,  in  which  form  and 

expression  are  essential  qualities ;    and   (h)    books  I  inner  circle  of 
dealing  with  subjects  of  little  inherent  interest,  but  [      literature, 
which  are  remarkable  for   perfection   of  form  and  1 
expression.  / 

All  poetry  is  included  under  the  third  headin^,^u»t  not  all 
verse.  Poetry  requires  that  the  best  word  should  be  nsed 
for  expressing  the  idea  to  be  conveyed ;  verse  that  comes 
into  onr  second  heading  does  not  aspire  to  that  degree  of 
refinement;  provided  that  the  words  are  fairly  expressive, 
and  that  the  lilt  of  the  verse  is  kept  going,  that  is  all  that  is 
aimed  at.  Versified  narrative  of  this  type  has  a  value  of  its 
own.  Only  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  poetry,  which 
implies  the  greatest  attainable  perfection  of  form  and 
expression ;  and  that  its  interest  is  only  transient,  while  that 
of  poetry  is  permanent. 

In  the  second  term  of  onr  classification  we  have  inserted 
one  snb-heading  which  has  not  been  referred  to  before,  in 
regard  to  books  dealing  with  *  observation  of  life,*  and  that 
brings  ns  to  the  main  subject  of  this  article,  the  contribn- 
tions  to  our  literature  of  Mr.  Bndyard  Kipling ;  for  it  is  in 
regard  to  the  nature  and  contents  of  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  his  already  numerous  volumes  that  we  felt  that  this 
additional  heading  in  the  classification  was  absolutely  re- 
quired in  order  to  do  him  justice.  For  of  the  many  remark- 
able qualities  in  Mr.  Kipling's  publications,  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  is  the  extraordinary  faculty  of  observation 
which  they  display ;  observation  of  the  manners  and  cha- 
racters of  various  classes  of  men— Anglo-Indian  society, 
native  society  in  India,  soldiers,  seafaring  men ;  observation 
of  the  details  of  construction  of  all  kinds  of  things  by  land 
and  sea,  of  military  tactics  and  operations,  of  animals  and 
tieir  ways.  Nothing  he  comes  in  contact  with  seems  to 
escape  his  notice,  and,  while  still  a  young  man,  he  gfives 
one  the  impression  in  his  books  of  having  lived  two  or 
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three  lives,  and  lived  them  pretty  thoroughly.  'Choses 
^  Yues '  might  he  the  general  title  for  a  great  deal  of  his 
w<Hrk ;  with  the  important  addition  that  he  not  only  sees 
things  himself,  hut  he  makes  the  reader  see  them.  As  an 
instance  of  the  vivid  touch  of  reality  which  he  gives  to  a 
description,  one  could  naihe,  perhaps,  nothing  hetter  than  the 
incident  in  the  charming  little  Indian  story  called  *The 

*  Finances  of  the  Gods'  (* Life's  Handicap'),  where  the 
money-lender  heard  the  gods  walking  in  the  temple  *  in  the 
<  darkness  of  the  columns,'  and  Shiv  called  to  his  son  Ganesh 
to  know  what  he  had  done  about  the  lakh  of  rupees  for  the 
mendicant  (Ganesh,  or  Ganesha,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
an  elephfiLnt-headed  deity) ;   *  and  Ganesh  woke,'  for    the 

*  money-lender  heard  the  dry  rustle  of  his  trunk  unfolding.' 
The  realism  of  the  incident  quite  startles  the  reader ;  Ganesh 
is  no  longer  a  Hindu  myth ;  he  is  actually  sitting  there  *  in 

*  the  darkness  of  the  columns ; '  we  have  never  been  so  close 
to  a  real  Hindu  deity  before.  Mr.  Kipling's  concern,  how- 
ever, is  in  general  with  things  which  are  not  supernatural, 
and  so  varied  and  so  vividly  conveyed  is  his  information  as 
to  these,  that  he  has  by  his  sole  observation  and  descriptions 
largely  contributed  to  increase  our  general  knowledge  of 
what  is  done  in  the  world,  and  the  way  it  is  done.  What- 
ever new  scene  he  visits,  what^ever  new  operation  of  men's 
hands  he  becomes  acquainted  with,  he  gives  the  impression 
that  he  has  taken  it  all  in,  that  not  a  detail  has  escaped 
him,  and  he  brings  it  all  before  the  reader  in  the  most 
vivid  and  dramatic  manner.  As  a  spectacle  of  alertness  of 
perception  and  vigour  of  descriptive  power  it  is  unique  in 
English  literature. 

Mr.  Kipling's  prose  works  may  be  approximately  classified 
under  the  heads  of  sketches  of  Anglo-Indian  life  and 
manners,  sketches  and  stories  of  native  Indian  life,  scenes 
of  military  life  and  of  warfare,  two  or  three  stories  which  do 
not  come  under  any  of  these  heads,  and  *  The  Jungle  Book,' 
which  may  be  said  to  form  a  class  by  itself.  The  poems  it 
may  be  more  convenient  to  consider  separately.  He  first 
came  before  the  English  public  with  two  small  volumes, 
entitled  '  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,'  and  '  Soldiers  Three.' 
Their  success  was  immediate  and  unquestionable ;  everyone 
recognised  at  once  that  here  was  a  new  writer,  who  had  his 
own  way  of  looking  at  things  and  his  own  way  of  treating 
them ;  and  possibly  the  fact  that  the  *  Plain  Tales '  professed 
to  give  an  insight  into  the  ways  of  Anglo-Indian  society, 
gave  them  an  ^ditional  interest  for  those  who  had  no  con- 
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nexions  in  India  and  knew  little  of  the  conntrj.  Look* 
ing  at  the  collection  again  now,  one  sees  at  once  that  the 
author  has  far  sorpassed  most  of  the  things  in  it  in  sabse- 
qnent  works,  and  that  the  tone  of  it  is  for  the  most  part 
very  cynical — one  may,  indeed,  say  ill-natured ;  a  quality 
which  probably  counted  for  a  good  deal  in  its  immediate 
success.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conclude  that  the  impression 
conveyed  in  it  as  to  the  way  our  exiled  compatriots  spend 
their  time  on  Indian  stations  must  be  taken  with  a  good 
many  grains  of  salt.  No  doubt  a  civilised  society  which 
forms  a  high-class  caste  by  itself  in  a  country  where  there 
is  practically  no  middle-class  of  its  own  blood  to  criticise 
it,  and  where  it  is  in  the  position  of  a  dominant  race 
ruling  over  an  inferior  one,  is  under  the  temptation  to  do 
what  is  right  in  its  own  eyes — or  occasionally  what  is 
wrong — ^with  greater  freedom  than  a  similar  society  at  home 
would  enjoy.  On  the  other  hand^  it  is  not  surprising  that  a 
man  of  genius,  drawing  pictures  of  said  society  from  outside 
its  barriers,  should  mix  a  little  of  the  gall  of  bitterness 
with  his  ink.  Mrs.  Hauksbee,  however,  is  an  intelligible 
creation,  and  does  credit,  after  her  manner,  to  her  inventor ; 
and  among  sketches  that  have  genuine  humour  of  a  plea- 
santer  kind  are  *  The  (Jerm-destroyer,*  *  His  Wedded  Wife,* 
and  ^  Tods'  Amendment.' 

The  author's  cynicism  on  the-  subject  of  Anglo-Indian 
life  comes  to  a  head  in  the  stor}-,  cast  in  dramatic  form, 
of  '  The  Gadsbys,'  which  appeared  some  little  time  later. 
Clever  enough  this  is,  but  it  is  the  kind  of  superficial 
cleverness  of  which  one  sees  too  much  in  the  modern 
Society  drama,  where  the  stage  is  occupied  by  personages 
whose  aim  in  life  seems  to  be  to  say  unpleasant  things  to 
each  other  in  a  smart  manner.  Disagreeable  as  the  story  is  it 
has  a  moral  of  a  kind  (emphasised  in  a  versified  epilogue),  to 
the  effect  that  marriage  spoils  a  zealous  officer;  Captain 
Gadsby  having  come  to  think  that  life  is  now  too  precious  to 
risk  the  loss  of  it  in  a  meleey  or  even  the  remote  chance  of 
being  ridden  over  by  his  column  on  parade  if  his  horse  should 
stumble.  The  scene  in  which  he  confesses  this  weakness  to 
a  brother-officer,  who  tries  to  argue  it  out  of  him,  is  the 
best-written  and  the  least  disagreeable.  Is  there  anything 
in  the  moral  ?  One  may  answer  *  Yes,'  for  the  sort  of 
marriage  among  the  sort  of  people  described.  We  recall 
the  expression  of  an  Indian  soldier  of  another  stamp.  Sir 
Thomas  Seaton,  who  in  1839  had  brought  out  a  young  wife 
|rom  England,  and  had  to  leave  her  immediately  to  escort  a 
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conroy  on  what  proved  a  terrible  inarch  across  a  desert 
plain  under  a  burning  san,  when  water  had  failed  them  and 
his  men  were  dying  off  on  the  road  from  thirst  and  exhaus- 
tion, and  who  records  that  during  the  horrors  of  that  march, 
when  he  sometimes  felt  tempted  to  lie  down  and  die,  one 
of  the  chief  influences  that  kept  him  up  was  '  the  thought 

*  that  there  was  one  far  away,  who,  while  sympathising  with 
^  his  sufferings,  eagerly  desired  to  see  her  husband  play  the 

*  part  of  a  man  in  the  career  which  lay  before  him.*  The 
Gadsby  moral  looks  poor  enough  after  that ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  whole  production  is  vulgar  in  style  and  in  tone  from 
beginning  to  end ;  and  possibly  the  author,  who  has  lived 
to  write  better  and  healthier  things  since  then,  regrets  it 
now. 

Other  stories  connected  with  India  present  better  morals 
than  this ;  and  one  of  the  best  qualities  in  Mr.  Kipling's  work 
is  the  serious  and  patriotic  interest  he  evidently  feels  in  the 
position  of  England  in  India,  and  his  thorough  belief  in  the 
greatness  of  his  country,  in  spite  of  governmental  and 
departmental  weaknesses  and  blunders.  In  the  way  of  a 
story  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  political  criticism  he  has 
done  nothing  better  and  more  telling  than  the  account  of 
the  very  brief  career  of  the  Bengali  Deputy  Commissioner, 
emphasised  in  effect  by  the  sketch,  at  the  commencement,  of 
his  English  predecessor,  Orde,  who  dies  of  fever  while  giving 
his  last  advice  to  the  unruly  tribesmen  whom  he  had  bullied 
and  kept  in  order,  and  who  mourned  like  children  over  his 
death.  And  then  came  wisdom  in  the  person  of  ^  the  greatest 

*  of  all  Viceroys,'  deciding  that  it  was  time  for  the  cultured 
native  to  be  put  forward,  and  appointing  to  the  vacant 
office  Mr.  Grish  Chunder  D^,  M.A.,  who  was  *  more  English 

*  than  the  English,'  and  conversed  with  his  English  second  in 
command  *  of  Oxford  and  "  home,"  with  much  curious  book- 
'  knowledge  of  bump  suppers,  cricket  matches,  hunting  runs, 
^  and  other  unholy  sports  of  the  alien,'  and  whose  appoint- 
ment was  thus  hailed  in  *  The  Viceroy's  Excellence  Gazette,' 
published  in  Calcutta : — 

^  Our  beloved  Viceroy  once  more  and  again  thus  vindicating  the 
potentialities  of  the  Bengali  nations  for  extended  executive  and 
administrative  duties  in  foreign  parts  beyond  our  ken.  We  do  not  at 
all  doubt  that  our  excellent  fellow- townsman,  Mr.  Grish  Chunder  De, 
Esq.,  M.  A.,  will  uphold  the  prestige  of  the  Bengali,  notwithstanding  what 
underhand  intrigue  and  peshbundi  may  be  set  on  foot  to  insidiously 
nip  his  fame  and  blast  his  prospects  among  the  proud  civilians,  some 
of  which  will  now  have  to  serve  under  a  despised  native,  and  take 
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orders,  too.  How  will  you  like  that,  Misters?  We  entreat  our 
beloved  Viceroy  still  to  substantiate  himself  superiorly  to  race- 
prejudice  and  colour  blindness,  and  to  allow  the  £ower  of  this  now 
our  Civil  Service  all  the  full  pays  and  allowances  granted  to  his  more 
fortunate  brethren.' 

How  ^  Mr.  De,  Esq./  was  crumpled  up  at  once  by  the  up- 
rising of  the  very  tribes  who  had  mourned  the  death  of  the 
Englishman  who  had  kept  them  in  order,  and  how  he  flung 
himself  for  protection  and  advice  on  his  English  subordi- 
nates,  is  graphically  told,  and  is  probably  pretty  fair  pro- 
phesying. The  time  for  these  things  is  not  yet,  at  all 
events.  The  constantly  recurring  domestic  tragedy  of  the 
Indian-born  child,  sent  home  to  grow  up  under  unsym- 
pathetic care,  is  touchingly  portrayed  in  the  history  of 
^  Baa,  Baa,  Black  Sheep,'  in  connexion  with  which  we  may 
observe  that  the  author's  love  for  and  sympathy  with 
children,  and  understanding  of  their  ways  and  feelings,  is 
pleasantly  evident  over  and  over  again  in  his  works.  Another 
domestic  problem — perhaps  one  ought  not  to  call  it  domestic 
*T~in  the  possible  relations  of  the  white  man  with  the  native 
woman,  is  touched  upon  in  the  story  of  *  Gorgie  Porgie,' 
and  in  another  and  pleasanter  aspect  in  the  beautiful  though 
sad  Uttle  idyll,  *  Without  Benefit  of  Clergy,'  telling  of  the 
love  of  John  Holden  for  the  Indian  girl  who  was  bound  to 
him  by  every  tie  of  true  affection,  and  whose  figure  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  sketches  in  all  these  volumes.  Yet, 
if  poor  little  Ameera  had  not  died,  all  their  love  could  not 
have  prevented  her  being  a  serious  clog  on  any  possible 
career  for  the  man  who  loved  her.  So  she  evidently 
thought. 

• "  Take  no  hair  from  my  head.  She  would  make  thee  bum  it  later 
on.  That  flame  I  should  feel.  Lower !  Stoop  lower !  Remember 
only  that  I  was  thine,  and  bore  thee  a  son.  Though  thou  wed  a  white 
woman  to-morrow,  the  pleasure  of  receiving  in  thy  arms  thy  first  son 
is  taken  from  thee  for  ever.  Remember  me  when  thy  son  is  bom — 
the  one  that  shall  carry  thy  name  before  all  men.  His  misfortunes  be 
on  my  head.  I  bear  witness — I  bear  witness  " — the  lips  were  forming 
the  words  close  to  his  ear — **  that  there  is  no  God — but  thee,  beloved." 

^  Then  she  died.  Holden  eat  still,  and  all  thoiight  was  taken  from 
him,  till  he  heard  Ameera's  mother  lifl  the  curtain  : 

''' Is  6he  dead.  Sahib  V 

' "  She  is  dead." 

*  *^  Then  I  will  mourn,  and  afterwards  take  an  inventory  of  the  house. 
For  that  will  be  mine.      The  Sahib  does  not  mean  to  resume  it  ?  " ' 

The  story  of  *  The  Man  that  Was,*  one  of  those  which  has 
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taken  most  hold  on  the  public,  and  justly,  for  its  dramatic 
and  spirited  style,  is  also  concerned  with  more  than  mere 
story-telling,  though  the  point  does  not  appear  till  the  end, 
when  the  Eussian  officer,  who  had  been  so  unfortunately 
candid  in  his  cups,  said  *  au  revoir  *  to  the  English  officers 
who  saw  their  guest  to  the  train,  and  ^pointed  to  where 

*  the  North  Star  burned  over  the  Khyber  Pass.'  *  Of  course ; 

*  happy  to  meet  you,  old   man,  any  time  you  like,*  said 

*  little  Mildred,'  the  big  subaltern,  humming  to  himself,  as 
the  train  disappeared,  a  verse  from  a  Simla  burlesque  : — 

<  I  am  Borry  for  Mr.  Bluebeard, 

I  am  sorry  to  cause  him  pain ; 
But  a  terrible  spree  there's  sure  to  be 
When  he  comes  back  again.' 

Many  things  may  happen  in  the  meantime,  but  a  '  terrible 
^  spree*  there  certainly  will  be  if  Dirkovitch  comes  back 
that  way  ;  with  one  of  two  results— either  England  will 
become  a  second-class  Power,  or  she  will  start  on  a  new 
career  of  greatness. 

K  one  does  not  like  the  tone  of  the  social  sketches  in 
^  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,'  and  some  others  of  the  same 
kind  which  have  followed  them,  there  is  no  such  complaint 
to  be  made  against  the  military  stories  and  the  studies  of 
barrack-room  life  and  character.  They  are  manly  and 
healthy  in  tone  throughout ;  the  only  complaint  we  make 
against  them  is  the  amount  of  chopped  English  and  bar- 
rackr-room  argot  that  one  has  to  wade  through.  But  we  must 
admit  that  we  do  not  see  how  the  author's  immediate  object 
— that  of  giving  an  impression  of  the  soldier  as  he  actually 
thinks  and  talks — could  have  been  very  well  attained  in 
dictionary  language.  That  the  picture  is  in  the  main  a 
true  one  we  may  feel  pretty  sure,  for  in  regard  to  facts 
about  military  service  and  warfare,  even  military  men 
(usually  very  sharp  critics  of  civilian  descriptions)  seem  to 
admit  that  Mr.  Kipling's  accuracy  in  details  is  extra* 
ordinary^  and  that  he  is  hardly  to  be  caught  tripping  any- 
where ;  and,  therefore,  we  may  conclude  that  he  has  also 
pretty  correctly  appreciated  the  typical  character  of  the 
private  soldier,  with  whom  he  has  evidently,  whether  for 
purposes  of  ^copy'  or  otherwise,  consorted  on  familiar 
terms.  Private  Mulvaney  is,  for  the  general  reader,  a  new 
and  distinct  creation  in  fiction;  whether  he  can  secure  a 
place  in  literature  is  a  question  we  will  return  to ;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  he  has  certainly  added  to  the  gaiety  of  nations. 
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The  general  reader  also  gets  quite  a  new  idea,  from  some 
of  the  battle  stories,  of  the  realities  of  warfare.  This 
has  been  done  in  the  Erckmann-Chatrian  stories,  of  coarse, 
to  some  extent,  though  in  a  more  general  manner,  and  vdth 
less  attention  to  detail;  and  those  who  are  interested  in 
learning  how  battles  are  fought  have  had  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  this  kind  of  knowledge  in  the  numerous 
personal  records  of  the  American  Civil  War,  which  have 
been  going  on  for  years  in  some  of  the  American  magazines. 
But  the  general  public  do  not  read  mere  military  records 
much ;  they  only  take  these  pills  with  the  sugar  of  a  good 
story,  and  that  is  where  Erckmann-Chatrian  and  Mr. 
Kipling  have  succeeded.  But  there  is  the  great  differ- 
ence between  the  two,  that  Mr.  Kipling  deals  with  English- 
men and  with  up-to-date  warfare,  and  (which  is  far  more 
■important)  that,  while  the  French  novelists  wrote  with  the 
direct  purpose  of  discrediting  war,  and  there  is  a  rather 
miserable  whine  of  *  I  wish  I  were  well  out  of  it '  running 
through  their  stories,  Mr.  Kipling  glories  in  it — ^he  is 
Tyrtaean ;  he  asks  one  to  believe  that  to  rush  into  a  cut-and- 
thrust  meZ&j  where  your  life  is  not  worth  a  second's  pur- 
chase, is  a  joy  to  be  panted  after.  We  have  no  space 
here  for  the  proper  digression  on  the  morality  of  war :  but 
we  know  which  is  the  manlier  feeling  of  the  two,  and  which 
of  the  two  authors  we  would  rather  our  boys  should  read. 
As  in  other  stories,  Mr.  Kipling  throws  out  from  time  to 
time  little  criticisms  and  morals  which  are  of  wider  signifi- 
cance than  lies  in  mere  story -telling.  *  *Tis  only  a  dah  and 
*a  Snider  that  makes  a  dacoit,'  says  Mulvaney;  *widout 
'  thim  he  is  a  paceful  cultivator,  an'  felony  for  to  shoot.' 
In  the  capital  story  of  *  The  Taking  of  Lungtunpen,'  two 
of  the  men  who  are  invited  to  strip,  ^  an'  swhim  in  where 

*  glory  waits,'  replied  that  they  could  not  swim.  *  To  think,' 
said  Mulvaney,  *  that  I  should  live  to  hear  that  from  a  bhoy 
.^  wid  a  board  school  edukashin.    Take  a  lump  of  thimber, 

*  an'  me  an'  ConoUy  iere  will  ferry  ye  over,  ye  young 
/  ladies ! '  The  importance  of  knowing  how  to  deal  with 
jour  foe  is  suggested  in  a  telling  passage  in  '  The  Drums 
'  of  the  Fore  and  Aft,'  when  the  Afghans  charged,  led  by 
fifty  Ghazis,  '  half  maddened  with  drugs,  and  wholly  mad 
>  with  religious  fanaticism.' 

'Anyone  who  knew  the  business  could  have  told  the  Fore  and  Aft 
that  the  only  way  of  dealing  with  a  Ghazi  rush  is  by  volleys  at  long 
ranges ;  because  a  man  who  means  to  die,  who  desires  to  die,  who  will 
gain  heavf'n  by  dying,  must  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  kill  a  man  wbp 
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has  a  lingeriog  prejudice  in  favour  of  life.  When  thej  should  have 
olosed  and  gone  forward,  the  Fore  and  Aft  opened  out  and  akirmishedy 
and  when  thej  should  have  opened  out  and  fired,  they  closed  and 
waited.' 

There  is  a  significant  comment  on  the  subsequent  events^ 
when  the  regiment  had  realised  that  ^  an  Afghan  attacked  is 

*  fax  less  formidable  than  an  Afghan  attacking ' — *  which  fact 

*  old  soldiers  might  have  told  them.     But  they  had  no  old 

*  soldiers  in  their  ranks/    The  story  of  the  *  Big  drunk 

*  Draf/  the  homie  draft  of  men  who  had  got  out  of  all 
control  of  the  young  officer  in  charge  of  them  till,  under 
the  inspiring  advice  of  Mulvaney  (now  retired  from 
the  Service  and  only  in  camp  as  a  visitor),  he  broke  the 
regulations  and  ^  pegged  out '  two  of  the  most  unruly  men, 
'  and  bullydamned  them  down  to  the  dock,  till  they  could 
^  not  call  their  souls  their  own,'  and  was  cheered  by  the  men 
as  they  embarked,  has  also  its  practical  moral.  Over  and 
over  again  we  have  the  same  wholesome  gospel  of  the  value 
of  discipline  and  the  respect  felt  for  the  strong  man  who 
does  not  shrink  from  enforcing  it. 

In  regard  to  others  of  the  miscellaneous  stories,  there  are 
two  that  we  would  single  out  for  special  mention  ;  one  which 
everyone  knows — *  In  Flood  Time,'  the  story  told  by  the  old 
native  to  the  Englishman  benighted  on  the  bank  of  the 
flooded  river,  when  *the  boulders  were  talking  in  the  bed  of 

*  the  river,'  and  even  Ram  Pershad,  the  i)earl  of  elephants, 
shook  his  head  and  came  back  when  driven  into  it.  This 
little  story  is  quite  a  poem  in  prose ;  it  could  not  be  praised 
too  highly ;  perhaps  we  feel  its  beauty  and  literary  merit 
all  the  more  because  for  once  we  get  into  a  region  wholly 
free  from  slang  and  colloquialisms.  The  other  we  refer  to 
is  less  known  than  it  should  be ;  it  was  first  published  in  the 

*  Contemporary  Review,'  under  the  title  *  The  Finest  Story  in 

*  the  World,'  and  is  republished  in  *  Many  Inventions.'  The 
author  met  with  a  bank  clerk  who  had  partial  recollections, 
at  intervals,  of  his  pre-existence  as  a  galley  slave  in  a  Greek 
trireme,  and  subsequently  in  a  Norse  galley,  and  comes  out 
with  them  unexpectedly  in  conversation.  He  was  on  the 
lower  deck  in  the  trireme,  where  almost  the  only  light  came 
in  through  the  oarholes,  and  where  the  oars  were  jammed 
back  against  the  rowers,  and  shot  up  into  the  air,  when 
another  galley  rammed  them.  There  is  plenty  of  detail  of 
this  description,  and  there  is  one  detail  which  is  sipfnificant 
of  the  way  the  author  realises  in  his  own  mind  the  situations 
he  describes :  there  was  a  raised  gangway  down  th^^  centre 
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of  the  galley,  above  the  level  of  the  rowing  floor,  for  the 
overseer  to  walk  up  and  down, '  and  a  rope  running  over- 

*  head,  looped  to  the  upper  deck,  for  him  to  catch  hold  of 

*  when  the  ship  rolls/  How  manj  writers,  if  they  began 
to  imagine  such  a  story  at  all,  woi]dd  have  thought  of  that 
little  practical  necessity?  But  Mr.  Kipling  is  as  much  at 
home  on  the  sea  as  in  barracks.  Unfortunately,  the  bank 
clerk's  recollections  of  past  states  of  existence  were  untimely 
quenched  by  the  more  powerful  influence  of  his  love  for  a 
pretty  assistant  in  a  tobacconist's  shop,  and  so  *  the  finest 
'  story  in  the  world '  remains  in  a  fragmentary  state.  But 
what  there  is  of  it  was  well  worth  having,  and  suggests  a 
direction  in  which  Mr,  Kipling's  imaginative  power  might 
find  further  exercise. 

One  cannot  quit  the  miscellaneous  stories  without  a  warn- 
ing against  the  pitfall  of  sensationalism  into  which  the 
author  has  been  tempted  in  some  of  them,  and  which  is  one 
of  the  natural  results  of  writing  too  much  and  too  fast. 
Once  let  a  writer,  even  of  genius,  take  to  writing  *  shockers,' 
and  find  that  he  succeeds  in  producing  the  shock,  and  there 
is  the  temptation  to  repeat  the  experiment,  partly  from  the 
feeling  that  his  readers  will  look  for  more  of  the  same  kind 
of  excitement ;  and  this  kind  of  thing,  both  to  author  and 
public,  is  like  dram-drinking :  the  dose  has  to  be  continually 
strengthened  to  keep  up  the  effect.    ^The  Mark  of  the 

*  Beast '  and  *  The  Return  of  Imray '  are  *  shockers  '  of  an 
exaggerated  and  x>emicious  stamp,  and  even  fail  in  their 
effect,  as  such,  because  they  pass  our  bounds  of  credence ; 
and  the  horrible  story  of  ^  Bertram  and  Bimi,'  though  its 
power  cannot  be  denied,  is  a  kind  of  thing  that  ought  never 
to  have  been  written — a  story  that  a  man  i^]u>  had  read  it 
would  probably  warn  his  wife  against  reading,  lest  she 
should  get  an  image  of  horror  into  her  brain  which  she  could 
never  get  rid  of.  This  is  nightmare  literature.  The  short 
story  which  succeeds  it  in  *  Life's  Handicap,'  told  by  the 
same  stolid  German,  of  '  Beingelder  and  the  German  Flag,' 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  admirable  piece  of  grotesque 
humour,  and  another  example  of  Mr.  Kipling's  quickness  of 
observation.  It  is  a  delightful  study  of  the  stolid  egotism 
of  the  middle-class  German  savant^  with  his  assumption  that 
everyone  is  ignorant  beside  himself :  'Dis  was  in  Uruguay, 

*  which  is  in  Amerique — North   or   Sout'  you  would  not 

*  know.'  *  Yates  was  a  crate  authority  ubon  der  reptilia  of 
'  Sout'  Amerique.    He  haf  written  a  book.     You  do  not 

*  know,  of  course,  but  he  vas  a  crate  authorite.'    It  is  a 
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yerj  sHglit  sketcli,  hardly  to  call  a  story,  but  it  is  excellent 
as  far  as  it  goes. 

The  only  two  stories  of  any  length  which  the  author  has 
produced    as    separate  publications  are  'The   Light  that 

*  Failed  '  and  his  most  recent  work,  *  Captains  Courageous/ 
^The  Light  that  Failed'  has  been  rather  overrate.  It 
is  hardly  a  story  sq  much  as  a  succession  of  scenes  and  con- 
versations, mostly  among  pressmen  and  newspaper  corre- 
spondents, who  talk  entirely  in  slang  of  the  most  audacious 
type,  and  seems  to  have  been  intended  partly  as  a  yehicle 
for  conveying  the  writer's  opinions  on  art  and  society,  for  it 
is  pretty  evident  that  the  hero  of  the  story  is  to  a  great 
extent  the  author's  mouthpiece.  There  are  brilliant  pages 
in  it,  but  we  should  say  that  little  trouble  went  to  the 
writing  of  it,  and  that  it  is  flung  together  rather  than  com- 
posed. The  redeeming  portions  of  the  book  are  the  two 
scenes  between  Dick  and  Maisie  on  the  shore  at  Port  Keel-- 
ing ;  the  first  one  where,  as  children,  they  first  get  the  notion 
of  being  in  love  with  each  other ;  the  second,  where  Dick 
beguiled  Maisie,  now  an  independent  young  woman  working 
in  her  own  studio,  on  that  defiantly  unconventional  Sunday 
excursion  to  the  same  place,  in  the  vain  thought  that  the 
old  associations  of  the  scene  would  assist  him  in  the  effort 
to  awaken  the  love  which  he  had  grown  to  regard  as  the  one 
thing  worth  living  for.  The  waste  coast  scene,  with  the 
wind  shrilling  across  it,  peopled  by  only  these  two  figures, 
makes  a  picture  that  remains  in  the  memory ;  and  Dick's 
description  of  the  glories  of  the  earth,  as  an  inducement  to 
Maisie  to  come  with  him  ^  and  see  what  the  world  is  really 

*  like,'  is  fine. 

'  '*  I  know  such  little  Leavens  that  I  could  take  you  to — islands 
tucked  away  under  the  Line.  You  sight  them  after  crashing  for 
weeks  through  water  as  black  as  black  marble,  because  it  is  so  deep, 
and  you  sit  in  the  forechains  day  after  day  and  see  the  sun  rise,  almost 
afraid  because  the  sea  is  so  londy.' 


* "  I  don't  quite  like  that  place.  It  sounds  lazy ;  tell  me  another." 
*  "  What  do  you  think  of  a  big,  red,  dead  city  built  of  red  sandstone, 
with  raw  green  aloes  growing  between  the  stones,  lying  out  neglected 
on  honey-coloured  sands  ?  There  are  forty  dead  kings  there,  Maisie, 
each  in  a  gorgeous  tomb  finer  than  all  the  others.  You  look  at  the 
palaces,  and  streets,  and  shops,  and  tanks,  and  think  that  men  must 
live  there,  tiU  you  find  a  wee  grey  squirrel  rubbing  its  nose  all  alone 
in  the  market-place,  and  a  jewelled  peacock  struts  out  of  a  carved 
doorway  and  spreads  its  tail  against  a  marble  screen  as  finely  pierced 
as  point  lace." '  ^  . 
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*  And  more  of  it — and  more  of  it,'  as  Pippa  says.  Highly 
characteristic^  too,  is  Dick's  change  of  interest  when  the 
beating  of  a  screw- steamer  is  heard,  and  Maisie,  as  ignorant 
a9  most  people  aboat  naatical  matters^  on  her  sending  np  a 
rocket,  asks  if  it  is  a  wreck : — 

* "  Wreck  !  What  nonsense  !  She's  only  reporting  herself.  Red 
rocket  forward — ^there's  a  green  light  aft  now,  and  two  red  rockets 
from  the  bridge." ' 

' "  What  does  that  mean  ? '' 

*  "  It  is  the  signal  of  the  Cross  Keys  line,  running  to  Australia.  I 
wonder  which  steamer  it  is."  The  note  of  his  voice  had  changed ;  he 
seemed  to  be  talking  to  himself,  and  Maisie  did  not  approve  of  it.  The 
moonlight  broke  the  haze  for  a  moment,  touching  the  black  sides  of  a 
long  steamer  working  down  Channel.  *^  Four  masts  and  three  funnels 
— she's  in  deep  draught,  too.  That  must  be  the  Barralong^  or  the 
Bhutia,  No,  the  Bhutia  has  a  clipper  bow.  It's  the  Barralong^  to 
Australia.  SheUl  lift  the  Southern  Cross  in  a  week — lucky  old  tub  1 
—oh,  lucky  old  tub !  " ' 

We  have  quoted  this  because  it  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
author — of  that  keen  interest  which  notes  every  class  of  fact, 
and  how  everything  is  done.  Mr.  Kipling  is,  in  fact,  reading 
the  public  a  constant  lesson  on  the  philosophy  of  ^  eyes  and 

*  no  eyes.'  One  can  understand  the  contempt  which  he 
expresses  somewhere  for  the  kind  of  fii'st-class  passenger  who 
asks  what  makes  the  cranks  go  round,  and  whether  the  stoke- 
hole is  hot. 

'  The  Light  that  Failed,'  however,  is  not  a  book  in  the 
proper  sense.  ^  Captains  Courageous '  is  a  far  more  satisfac- 
tory performance.  The  author  has  apparently  been  having 
some  experience  among  a  cod-fishing  fleet  off  the  North 
American  coast,  and  as  all  is  fish  that  comes  to  his  net,  he 
has  shaped  his  experiences  into  a  story  which,  though  there 
is  none  of  the  tragic  element  that  comes  into  '  The  Light 

*  that  Failed,'  is  a  much  better  written  book,  and  is  governed 
by  a  distinct  plan  and  motive.  Harvey  Cheyne,  an  exceed- 
ingly disagreeable  specimen  of  a  spoiled  American,  boy  of 
sixteen,  the  only  son  of  a  millionaire,  and  whose  possible 
future  developement  has  already  given  his  father  much 
anxiety,  contrives  to  let  himself  fall  overboard  from  a  liner,  and 
is  picked  up  half  drowned  by  the  boat  of  the  *  We're  Here ' 
fishing  schooner,  whose  rough  skipper  does  not  believe  his 
statement  about  unlimited  money  to  be  gaiped  by  taking 
him  to  New  York,  says  he  cannot  leave  his  fishing  for 
four  months,  and  knocks  Harvey  down  for  a  defiant  de- 
meanour, excusable  under  the  circumstances,  but  which  the 
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skipper  regards  merely  as  innate  and  gratuitous  'cheek/ 
PinfiJly,  Harvey  is  given  no  choice  but  wages  and  work, 
dons  a  seaman's  costume,  gradually  learns  his  work  and  the 
management  of  boats,  and  when,  at  the  close  of  the  fishing 
season,  he  at  last  gets  ashore  again  and  his  sorrowing 
parents  are  telegraphed  for,  they  find  the  indolent,  weakly, 
self-indulgent,  loafing  boy  transformed  into  a  strong,  healthy 
lad,  full  of  energy,  proud  of  his  work  and  of  his  newly 
acquired  knowledge  of  seamanship,  and  with  the  highest 
admiration  for  the  rough  but  clever  and  honest  skipper,  ^ 
Disko  Troop.  There  is  a  terrible  amount  of  fishing-fleet 
vernacular  to  wade  through  in  the  book,  but  the  whole 
description  of  the  sea-life  and  Harvey's  gradual  acquaintance 
with  it  is  most  vividly  told  ;  there  is  a  salt-sea  smell  about 
it  all,  and  we  even  seem  to  get  the  feeling  of  everything 
being  on  the  swing  with  the  movement  of  the  water.  On 
the  voyage  for  port,  when  there  was  no  fishing, 

*  Harvey  had  time  to  look  at  the  sea  from  another  point  of  view. 
The  low-sided  schooner  was  naturally  on  most  intimate  terms  with  her 
surroundings.  They  saw  little  of  the  horizon,  save  when  she  topped  a 
swell ;  and  usually  she  was  elbowing,  fidgeting,  and  coaxing  her  stead- 
fast way  throiigh  grey,  grey-blue,  or  black  hollows  laced  across  and 
across  with  streaks  of  shivering  foam,  or  rubbing  herself  caressingly 
along  the  flank  of  some  bigger  water-hill.  It  was  as  if  she  said,  *'  You 
won't  hurt  me,  surely  ?  I'm  only  the  little  *  We're  Here.' "  Then  she 
would  slide  away,  chuckling  softly  to  herself,  till  she  was  brought  up 
by  some  fresh  obstacle.  The  dullest  of  folk  cannot  see  this  kind  of 
thing  hour  after  hour  through  long  days  without  noticing  it;  and 
Harvey,  being  anything  but  dull,  began  to  comprehend  and  enjoy 
the  dry  chorus  of  wave-tops  turning  over  with  a  sound  of  incessant 
tearing;  the  hurry  of  the  winds  working  across  open  spaces  and 
herding  the  purple- blue  cloud-shadows ;  the  splendid  upheaval  of  the 
red  sunrise ;  the  folding  and  packing  away  of  the  morning  mists,  wall 
afler  wall  withdrawn  across  the  white  floors  ;  the  salty  glare  and  blaze 
of  noon  ;  the  kiss  of  rain  falling  over  thousands  of  dead,  £at,  square 
miles ;  the  chilly  blackening  of  everything  at  the  day's  end ;  and  the 
million  wrinkles  of  the  sea  under  the  moonlight,  when  the  jib-boom 
polemnly  poked  at  the  low  stars,  and  Harvey  went  down  to  get  a 
dough-nut  from  the  cook.' 

Another  remarkable  passage  is  the  description  of  the  sudden 
breaking  of  the  water  over  the  *  Virgin '  rock  around  which 
the  fleet  were  anchored  (we  do  not  quite  gather  whether  the 
ianxe  name  of  the  rock  is  given,  but  we  have  no  doubt  the 
incident  is  from  observation) — a  large  expanse  of  rock  just 
near  enough  to  the  surface  to  cause  breakers  when  there  was 
a  sufficient  swell  to  catch  a  check  from  the  submerged  mass^ 
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a  phenomenon  wIiiclL  in  certain  conditions  of  weather  seems 
to  recur  at  nearly  regular  interrals,  in  accordance  with  that 
curious  second  rhythm  which  actuates  the  movements  of  sea 
water,  over  and  above  the  more  visible  rhythm  of  the 
ordinary  waves.  One  of  the  dories  (the  American  name  for  a 
type  of  small  boat  used  as  a  tender  on  the  fishing  craft),  out 
c^  mere  bravado,  hauled  on  her  line  close  up  to  the  rock,  some 
calling  to  them  to  come  away,  others  daring  them  to  stay : — 

'  It  was  playing  with  death  for  mere  bravado ;  and  the  boats  looked 
on  in  uneasy  nlence,  till  Long  Jack  rowed  up  behind  his  countrymen 
and  quietly  cut  their  roding. 

*  "  Can't  ye  hear  it  knocking  ?  "  he  cried.  "  Pull  for  your  miserable 
lives  I     Pull!" 

'  The  men  swore  and  tried  to  argue  as  the  boat  drifted ;  but  the  next 
swell  checked  a  little,  like  a  man  tripping  on  a  carpet.  There  was  a 
deep  sob  and  a  gathering  roar,  and  the  Virgin  flung  up  a  couple  of 
acres  of  foaming  water,  white,  furious,  and  ghastly,  over  the  shoal 
sea.' 

How  well  that  is  told;  we  seem  almost  to  feel  the  ominous 
dull  shock  of  the  interrupted  swell  below  the  surface,  which 
preceded  the  outbreak.  Tiie  effect  of  the  book,  we  may  add, 
is  assisted  by  Mr.  Taber's  slightly  sketched  but  clever 
illustrations,  which  are  full  of  movement  and  swing.  Barring 
the  vernacular,  of  which  there  is  a  little  too  much  for  our 
taste,  it  is  a  fine  and  healthy  book  for  boys  of  all  ages  from 
eight  to  eighty,  and  one  of  the  best  things  its  author  has 
done. 

But  of  all  Mr.  Kipling's  works,  'The  Jungle  Book,*  in 
two  series,  is  the  most  remarkable  and  original,  and  the 
one  which,  so  far,  offers  the  best  promise  of  retaining 
a  permanent  place  in  our  literature.  The  idea  of  making 
animals  talk  is  no  doubt  as  old  as  our  old  friend  uSiSop,  and 
older  for  all  we  know ;  but  it  has  generally  been  used  only  to 
make  animals  talk  as  men  might  talk  if  they  were  changed 
into  beasts,  retaining  their  human  intelligence ;  like  Land- 
seer's  dogs  which  have  human  expressions.  But  Mr.  Kipling 
has  gone  far  beyond  that.  He  has  attempted  nothing  less 
than  to  project  himself,  in  imagination,  infco  the  beast  mind, 
to  put  things  as  beasts  might  put  them  had  they  the 
faculty  of  intelligible  expression.  The  imaginative  power 
which  he  has  brought  to  this  task  is  really  extraordinary; 
how  extraordinary  we  do  not  become  fully  aware  till  we 
come  to  those  passages,  here  and  there,  in  which  human 
speakers  intervene  in  the  story,  as  the  father  and  mother  and 
child  do  in  the  narrative  of  Bikki-tikki-tavi,  the  mongoose. 
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Then  we  are  almost  startled  at  the  maimer  in  which  the 
human  speech  seems  to  come  from  another  worlds  and  we 
feel  that  we  have  actually  been  in  the  animal  world  without 
fuUj  realising  the  fact.  The  individualitj  of  the  animals 
is  admirably  kept  up ;  the  autlior  has  stamped  their 
characters  and  names  on  them ;  we  shall  always  think  of 
the  tiger  as  ^  Shere  Khan/  and  of  the  black  panther  as 
'  Bagheera.'  The  rules  and  laws  among  the  animals  as  to 
hunting  and  killing  impress  one  as  what  might  really  exist  in 
some  crude  but  understood  form  among  them ;  and,  indeed, 
the  'water  truce,'  when  the  drought  became  such  as  to 
nearly  dry  the  river  and  make  water  scarce,  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  founded  on  fact.  The  animal  idea  of  fire  as  '  the 
'  red  flower,'  of  the  rifle-bullet  as  '  the  stinging  fly  that  comes 
*out  of  the  white  smoke,'  of  spring  as  '  the  time  of  new 
'  talk,'  are  all  remarkable  instances  of  the  author's  power  of 
putting  himself,  in  imagination,  in  the  place  of  the  brute 
mind  with  its  ^  dim-eyed  understending,'  as  Morris  expresses 
it  in  *  Sigurd.'  Mowgli,  the  wolf-reared  child  of  man, 
brought  up  in  the  ways  of  the  animals,  but  with  the  unde- 
veloped possibilities  of  human  understanding  within  him,  is 
also  a  remarkable  creation,  the  centre  round  which  the  whole 
story  turns.  And  it  is  worth  note  that  the  '  Second  Jungle 
'  Book '  is  even  better  than  the  first ;  a  very  rare  event  in  the 
case  of  a  new  idea  of  this  kind,  where  we  so  often  find  the 
second  series  a  rather  weak  and  perfunctory  continuation 
of  an  idea  already  worked  out,  and  carried  on  merely 
because  the  first  book  had  been  a  success.  The  description 
of  the  year  of  drought  in  the  opening  of  the  *  Second  Jungle 
'  Book,'  and  the  gradual  shrinking  of  the  river  and  the  crowd 
of  animals  looking  for  water,  is  given  with  picturesque 
force,  and  there  is  one  passage  which  is  very  remarkable,  and 
the  point  of  which  might  escape  a  hasty  reader,  for  no  special 
attention  is  drawn  to  it ;  but  it  is  really  an  answer  to  the 
ever-recurring  criticism  on  the  cruelty  of  the  disposition  of 
things  whereby  one  animal  preys  on  another  as  its  food  : — 

'  In  good  seasons,  when  water  was  plentiful,  those  who  came  down 
to  driii^  at  the  Waingunga — or  anywhere  else,  for  that  matter — did  so 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  and  that  risk  made  no  small  part  of  the 
&i8cination  of  the  night's  doings.  To  move  down  so  cunningly  that 
never  a  leaf  stirred ;  to  wade  knee-deep  in  the  roaring  shallows  that 
drown  all  noise  from  behind ;  to  drink,  looking  backward  over  one's 
shoulder,  every  muscle  ready  for  the  first  desperate  bound  of  keen 
terror  ;  to  roU  on  the  sandy  margin,  and  return,  wet-muzzled  and 
well  plumped  out,  to  the  admiring  herd,  was  a  thing  that  all  glossy- 
homed  young  bucks  took  a  delight  in,  precisely  because  they  knew  tlmt 
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at  any  moment  Bagbeeia  or  Shere  Khan  might  leap  upon  them  and  bear 
them  down.  Bat  now  that  life-and-death  fear  was  ended,  and  the 
jimgle  people  came  up,  starred  and  weary,  to  the  shrunken  river — 
tiger,  bear,  deer,  buffido,  and  pig  together — drank  the  fouled  waters, 
and  hung  above  them,  too  exhausted  to  move  off/ 

This  is  indeed  to  *  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.'  Is 
it  possible  that,  after  all,  killing  and  being  killed  is  an 
ordinance  which  makes  for  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
gfreatest  number  in  animal  life  9  It  may  be  so.  Mr.  Seloos, 
indeed,  says  that  the  agonised  bellow  of  an  unhappy  ox 
chased  and  caught  by  a  Uon  is  '  a  powerful  appeal  against 
'  the  cold  cruelty  of  nature's  inexorable  laws ; '  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  referring  specially  to  the  case  of  a 
domesticated  animal,  a  draught  ox  chased  and  killed  out  of 
his  camp,  and  there  may  be  all  the  difference  between  that 
and  a  wild  animal,  which  has  been  all  its  life  in  expectation 
of  being  killed  in  that  kind  of  manner.  We  remember 
hearing  a  criticism  on  the  scheme  of  creation  based  on  a 
picture,  in  a  book  of  African  sport,  of  three  lions  hanging 
upon  and  clawing  at  one  buffalo,  which  was  trying  to 
struggle  away  from  its  executioners;  and  the  reply  by 
another  speaker,  that  as  it  was  evidently  fine  fun  for  the 
lions,  and  they  were  three  to  one,  the  beneficence  of  creation 
was  folly  vindicated.  But  Mr.  Kipling's  suggestion,  that 
the  watching,  and  the  caution,  and  the  fear  of  being  sprung 
upon  and  eaten,  is  really  a  part  of  the  excitement  of  wild 
animal  life,  and  that  things  seemed  rather  flat  when  it  was 
intermitted,  is  much  more  fax-reaching  and  comprehensive, 
and  strikes  us  as  a  very  remarkable  and  original  suggestion, 
and  one  which,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  may  he  true.  But  one 
of  the  finest  chapters  of  all  in  the  *  Jungle  Book '  is  '  The 
'  Undertakers,'  the  conversation  of  the  old  Mugger,  the  croco- 
dile, VTith  the  adjutant  and  the  jackal.  There  is  a  ghastly 
fascination  in  the  Mugger's  account  of  the  wiles  with  which 
he  circumvented  the  human  beings  who  were  his  favourite 
prey,  and  of  his  crude  observation  of  the  events  which  might 
lead  people  to  come  within  his  reach.  ^  Is  a  maiden  going  to 
'  be  married  9  The  old  Mugger  knows,  for  he  sees  the  men 
<  carry  gifts  back  and  forth ;  and  she,  too,  comes  down  to  the 

*  Ghaut  to  bathe  before  her  wedding,  and — he  is  there.  Has 
'  the  liver  changed  its  channel  and  made  new  land  where  there 

*  was  only  sand  before  ?  The  Mugger  knows,'  as  indeed  we 
have  no  doubt  he  does.  A  tragic  human  interest  is  skilfully 
woven  into  the  story  by  the  connexion  of  the  Mugger's 
operations  with  some  of  the  occasions  when  events  caused 
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an  nnusnal  number  of  dead  bodies  to  come  down  the  river. 
The  whole  thing  is  wonderfully  well  told,  with  a  touch  of 
grim  humour  imparted  to  it  by  the  entire  persuasion  on  the 
part  of  the  Mugger  of  his  own  intense  respectability. 

To  some  of  Mr.  Kipling's  poems  and  verses  (^  distinction 
to  be  drawn)  we  have  briefly  referred  before,  especially  to 
that  splendid  effusion,  *  L'Envoi,'  at  the  close  of  the  first 
^  Barrack-room  Ballads '  volume.  ^  Departmental  Ditties  *  is 
of  only  passing  interest,  being,  in  fact,  a  bunch  of  little  Anglo- 
Indian  social  and  official  sketches,  like  ^  Plain  Tales  from  the 
^  Hills '  in  a  shorthand  form,  the  only  one  with  a  serious 
power  about  it  being  the  short  reflection  on  the  sending  of 
Jack  Barrett  to  Quetta,  and  the  probable  consequences  to 
some  one  at  the  Day  of  Judgement ;  a  fine  littlo^bit  of  indigna- 
tion and  hard-hitting  in  a  concentrated  form.  The  ^  Barrack* 
^  room  Ballads,'  some  of  them  at  least,  have  gone  round  the 
world,  and  some  lines  out  of  them  have  already  passed  al- 
most into  proverbial  expressions ;  it  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  very  unequal,  and  some  of  them  are 
little  more  than  a  jingle  of  what  we  must  suppose  is  barrack* 
room  slang  done  into  rhyme — more  rhyme  than  reason. 
Among  those  which  have  a  really  fine  and  heroic  spirit  in 
them  are  *  Tommy,'  ^  Fuzzy-wuzzy,'  and  ^  Route  Marching/ 
the  swing  and  tramp  of  which  latter  is  quite  infectious : — 

*  Ho  I  get  away,  you  bullock-znao,  you've  'eard  the  bugle  blowed, 
There's  a  reidment  a-coming  down  the  grand  Tnuik  Uoad, 

With  its  best  foot  first, 

And  the  road  a  sliding  past,'  &c. 

But  whether  these  might  not  have  been  made  just  as  effec- 
tive in  correct  English  as  in  broken  language  and  slang 
is  a  question  to  be  asked.  Among  those  which  have  a 
pathetic  interest  is  '  The  Widow's  Party,'  where  for  once 
the  author  has  rather  joined  hands  with  Erckmann- 
Chatrian : — 

*  They  called  us  out  of  the  barrack- yard 
To  Gawd  knows  where  from  Gosport  Hard, 
And  you  can't  refuse  when  you  get  the  card, 

And  the  Widow  gives  the  party. 

•  .  •  • 

What  was  the  end  of  all  the  show, 

Johnnie,  Johnnie? 
Ask  my  Colonel,  for  I  don't  know  ;* 

Johnnie,  my  Johnnie,  aha  1 

•  •  They  were  moving  somewhere,  they  did  not  know  why,  to  do 
something,  they  did  not  know  what'  (* The  Light  that  Failed  '). 
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We  broke  a  king  and  we  built  a  road — 
A  conrt-houBe  stands  where  the  r^ment  goed, 
And  the  river's  clean  where  the  raw  blood  flowed, 
When  the  Widow  give  the  par^.' 

'  Gentlemen  Bankers '  is  another  of  real  pathos,  and,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  too  true  a  picture.  In  two  of  the  ballads 
the  author  rises  to  real  poetry — *Pord  o*  Kabul  River,' 
where  the  first  two  lines — 

*  Kabul  town's  hj  Kabul  river — 
Blow  the  bugle,  draw  the  sword,' 

ring  like  one  of  Scott's  verse-tags  at  the  head  of  a  Waverlej 
novel  chapter ;  and  ^  Mandalaj,'  which  is  a  wonderful  song 
of  the  fascination  of  the  East,  culminating  in  a  line  of 
startling  power : — 

*  An'  the  dawn  comes  up  like  tliunder  out  of  China  crost'  the  bay ; ' 

an  expression  of  real  inspiration,  wliich  seems  to  sum  up 
in  one  word  the  might  of  the  rapid,  fierce,  tropical  dawn. 
Unfortunately,  as  in  some  other  cases,  a  really  fine  poem 
is  marred  by  a  coarseness  of  expression  in  one  or  two 
places— coarseness  in  a  literary  sense  we  mean.  Among 
the   more   recent  barrack-room    ballads   included   in   the 

*  Seven  Seas '  volume,  and  mostly  very  inferior  to  the  first 
set,  there  is  one,  however,  which  deals  forcibly  with  a 
subject  of  national  importance — the  one  entitled  *  Back  to 

*  the  Army  Again,'  of  which  the  concluding  verse  sums 
up  the  situation: — 

'  A  man  that's  too  good  to  be  lost  you, 

A  man  that  is  'andled  and  made — 
A  man  that  will  pay  what  'e  cost  you 

In  learnin'  the  others  their  trade — parade !  * 
You're  droppin'  the  pick  o'  the  Army 

Because  you  don't  'elp  'em  remain, 
But  drives  'em  to  cheat  t  to  get  out  o'  the  street, 

An'  back  to  the  Army  again ! ' 

And  now  to  sum  up,  and  to  return  to  our  initial  position : 
What  place  does  all  this  extraordinary  wealth  of  material 
take  as  literature?    We  put  this  point  forward  especially 

♦  We  confess  we  do  not  see  the  point  of  this  metrically  superfluous 
word  inserted. 

t  Le.  by  enlisting  again  under  a  false  name.  There  is  a  couplet  in 
a  previous  verse  which  is  worth  quotation : — 

'  A  man  o'  four-an'-twenty  that  'asn't  learned  of  a  trade, 
Beside  "  Beserve  "  agin'  him — 'e'd  better  be  never  made/ 
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because  Mr.  Kipling  has  challenged  the  world  on  the 
subject  in  that  remarkable  bit  of  criticism  of  his  critics, 
*The  Conundrum  of  the  Workshops,*  with  its  pungent 
refrain,  *  It's  clever,  but  is  it  Art?  *  His  case  is  more  fully 
stated  in  a  passage  in  <  The  Light  that  Failed/  The  hero 
of  the  book  had  painted  a  picture  of  a  soldier,. under  the 
title  ^  His  Last  Shot,'  and  made  him  *  a  flushed,  dishevelled, 
^  bedevilled  scallawag,  with  the  helmet  at  the  back  of  his 
^  head,  and  the  living  fear  of  death  in  his  eye,  and  the 
'  blood  oozing  out  of  a  cut  over  his  ankle-bone.  He  wasn't 
'  pretty,  but  he  was  all  soldier  and  very  much  man.'  It  was 
for  a  facsimile  reproduction  in  a  weekly  paper : — 

'Then  tbe  Art-manager  of  that  abandoned  paper  eaid  that  his 
subBcribers  wouldn't  like  it.  It  was  brutal  and  coarse  and  violent — 
man  being  naturally  gentle  when  fighting  for  his  life.  They  wanted 
something  more  restful,  with  a  little  more  colour.  I  could  have  said  a 
good  deal,  but  you  might  as  well  talk  to  a  sheep  as  an  Art-manager. 
I  took  my  ''  Laist  Shot  "  back.  Behold  the  result!  I  put  him  into  a 
lovely  red  coat  without  a  speck  on  it.  That  is  Art.  I  polished  his 
boots ;  observe  the  high-light  on  the  toe.  That  is  Art.  1  cleaned  his 
rifle — rifles  are  always  clean  on  service — because  that  is  Art.  I  pipe- 
clayed his  helmet — pipeclay  is  always  used  on  active  service,  and  is 
indispensable  to  Art.  I  shaved  his  chin,  I  washed  his  hands,  and  gave 
him  an  air  of  fatted  peace.  Result,  military  tailor's  pattern  plate. 
Price,  thank  Heaven  !  twice  as  much  as  for  the  first  sketch,  which  was 
moderately  decent.' 

Now,  as  Mr.  Kipling  must  know  well  enough  that  this  is 
not  applicable  to  the  feeling  about  painting  at  the  present 
day  (which  is,  in  fact,  all  in  favour  of  realism  in  the  treat- 
ment of  subjects  of  contemporary  life),  it  is  evident  that  the 
criticism  is  intended  to  refer  to  his  own  literary  pictures 
of  soldier  life ;  and  our  reply  would  be  that — although  in 
a  sense  it  is  justifiable,  and  he  has,  on  this  realistic 
method,  succeeded  in  giving  pictures  of  military  life  and 
warfare  wliich,  though  occasionally  somewhat  brutal,  are  far 
more  truthful  and  genuine  than  the  ordinary  high-heroic 
fiction  that  we  have  been  too  much  accustomed  to — never- 
theless, the  interest  of  such  pictures  is  rather  transient  than 
permanent ;  that  they  deal  with  the  manners  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment,  and  not  with  ideas  that  are  ^  of 
*  permanent  and  universal  interest,'  and  therefore  that,  on 
that  ground  alone,  they  can  only  be  classed  in  the  outer 
circle  of  our  scheme  of  literature  :  as  ^  observation  of  life,' 
carried  out  with  a  good  deal  of  power  of  expression,  but 
deficient  in  literary  form.    And,  as  a  matter  of  detail,  it 
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may  be  questioned  also  whether  compositions  dealing  so 
largely  in  slang  and  colloquialisms  can  ever  hope  to  te^e  a 
permanent  place  in  literature,  however  dramatically  ex- 
pressive they  may  be  for  the  immediate  purpose. 

Literature,  in  the  best  sense,  demands  not  only  the  best 
thoughts  but  the  best  languge ;  its  influence  should  be  to  purify 
and  itdse,  and  amplify,  if  you  like,  our  national  language, 
but  not  to  corrupt  and  debase  it.  The  passion  for  realism 
among  such  authors  as  Stevenson  and  his  coadjutor  Mr. 
Lloyd  Osborne,  and  Mr.  Kipling,  together  with  the  desire 
for  new  material  gathered  from  the  lower  strata  of  human 
life,  has  familiarised  us  in  books  with  forms  of  slang  such 
as  formerly  were  hardly  even  known  to  educated  persona  in 
ordinary  conversation ;  and  if  things  go  on  as  they  are,  such 
vulgar  expletives  as  '  blooming '  and  ^  baUy '  will,  in  a  few 
years,  become  dictionary  words.  Those  who  assist  in  bringing 
about  such  a  bathos  of  literary  language  will  hardly  have 
deserved  well  of  their  country.  And,  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  slang,  such  sketches  of  the  superficial  manners  and 
talk  of  the  society  of  the  day  as  are  put  before  us  in  '  Plain 
^  Tales  from  the  Hills,'  and  in  other  analogous  essays,  how- 
ever clever  and  brilliant,  form  only  amusing  reading  for 
contemporaries ;  they  have  no  lasting  interest ;  they  do  not 
depict  human  nature,  but  only  class  manners,  behaviour, 
and  character,  which  are  not  the  object  of  '  permanent  and 
^  universal  interest.'  Every  now  and  then  the  author  has 
risen  above  this  level,  and  has  shown  that  he  has  it 
in  him  to  deal  with  the  pathos  and  the  humour  of  life  in 
a  broader  spirit  and  from  a  higher  point  of  view ;  but  his 
excursions  into  these  higher  regions  are  few  and  transitory. 
They  are  sufiBcient  to  justify  the  idea  that  he  might,  if  he 
gave  his  best  mind  to  it,  produce  a  novel  of  modem  life 
equal  to  the  novels  of  Thackeray  ;  but  he  has  shown  no  dis- 
position to  make  the  effort,  and,  in  spite  of  his  own  protest 
in  'The  Light  that  Failed'  (page  118),  he  has  to  a  great 
extent  been  frittering  away  his  remarkable  and  exceptional 
powers  in  playing  to  the  gallery. 

When  we  come  to  poetry,  the  evil  and  destructive 
influence  of  slang  and  colloquialism  is  even  more  apparent, 
more  rampantly  active,  than  in  prose  composition.  Noble 
and  beautiful  poetry  has  been  written  in  dialect,  no  doubt, 
by  poets  to  whom  that  dialect  was  their  natural  speech ; 
but  many  people  do  not  seem  to  realise  the  gulf  which,  in 
regard  to  literature,  and  poetical  literature  above  all, 
Beparates  dialect  from  slang.     Dialect  is  a  natural  Doric 
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simplicity  of  language,  the  spontaneous  growth  of  societies 
living  a  simple  life  and  separated  from  the  higher  culture  of 
their  time,  as  wild  flowers  are  the  natural  growth  of  the 
hedgerows.  Slang  is  a  deliberately  concoct^  corruption 
and  debasement  of  language,  the  offspring,  not  of  simplicity, 
but  of  vulgarity  of  mind.  And  as  poetry,  above  all  other 
forms  of  literature,  is  essentially  the  best  expression  of  a 
thought,  such  debasement  of  language  is  more  especially 
out  of  keeping  with  the  object  of  poetry ;  and  poetry  (or 
verse)  in  which  slang  predominates,  though  it  may  be 
piquant  reading  for  the  moment,  can  never  retain  a  per- 
manent place  in  literature,  at  all  events  in  the  inner  circle. 
Then  there  is  the  question  of  perfection  of  form  and  con- 
centration of  expression,  about  which  Mr.  Kipling  is 
woefully  careless  in  poems  which  contain  really  fine  and 
original  thoughts.  We  have  heard  much  admiration  ex- 
pressed for  *  Tomlinson,'  the  episode  of  the  man  who  could 
not  be  damned  because  there  was  nothing  to  damn,  Tomlin- 
son'a  good  or  evil  consisting  alike  only  of  hearsay  and  book- 
learning,  which  had  never  blossomed  into  action.  The  idea 
is,  no  doubt,  a  striking  one,  and  there  are  powerful  pas- 
sages here  and  there  in  the  poem,  but  as  a  whole  it  is  what 
we  call  splatterdash  writing.  'McAndrew's  Hymn'  lies 
under  the  same  condemnation.  With  the  feeling  that  the 
great  marine  engines  and  their  dour  driver  were  worth  a 
poet,  and  that  there  is  a  romance  in  them,  we  sympathise 
fully ;  and  it  is  spirited  writing,  and  worth  reading,  but  not 
worth  a  permanent  place  on  the  shelf;  it  is  too  lengthy  and 
too  carelessly  written  to  hold  its  ground  as  poetry ;  it  has 
called  our  attention  to  the  interest  and  possible  romance  of  a 
phase  of  life  which  had  been  overlooked  by  most  of  us,  but 
with  that  its  work  is  done.  That  Mr.  Kipling  can  rise  to 
the  higher  level  of  poetry  he  has  shown  us  every  now  and 
then  in  such  poems  as  *  L'Envoi,'  and  *  Kabul  Town,*  and 
*  The  Legend  of  Evil '  (first  section),  and  ^  Mandalay,*  and 
that  grand  little  poem, '  Lest  we  forget,'  which  a  short  time 
since  sent  a  thrill  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
England.  And  perhaps  the  glorious  racket  of  *  The  Bolivar ' 
and  the  chivalrous  climax  of  ^  East  and  West '  may  avail  to 
keep  alive  such  comparatively  short  poems,  in  spite  of  rough- 
ness of  style  and  execution.  But,  taking  his  verse  composi- 
tions altogether,  one  may  say  that  the  author  has  just  let 
us  see  that  he  might  be  a  poet  if  he  would,  but  has  done 
but  little  yet  towards  a  serious  achievement  of  the  position. 
To  conclude :  the  question  for  Mr.  Kipling  to  consider  is 
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whether  he  wishes  for  a  future  in  literature,  or  whether  he  is 
content  to  interest  himself  and  us  by  briUiant  and  piqaant 
studies  of  episodes  in  life  and  Nature.  If  he  wishes  for 
future  fame,  for  a  permanent  place  in  the  world's  library, 
we  believe  he  has  it  within  his  choice,  if  he  would  go  to 
work  seriously  and  aim  at  giving  us  his  best,  instead  of 
being  content  to  please  and  interest  us  for  the  moment.  If 
he  prefers  the  latter  way  of  expending  his  genius,  his  own 
generation  may  have  no  reason  to  complain — it  is  a  most 
brilliant  Variety  entertainment,  and  never  seems  to  flag  for 
a  moment ;  but  in  that  case  future  generations  will  not 
hear  much  of  him,  unless  it  may  be  in  this  way — that  vrith 
his  varied  interest  in  life  and  his  ubiquitous  habits  he  has, 
perhaps,  the  best  chance  of  all  men  living  of  ultimately 
becoming  a  Solar  Myth. 
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Aet.  IX. — Impressions  of  South  Africa.  By  James 
Bkycb,  Author  of  *  The  Holj  Roman  Empire/  *  Trans- 
Caucasia  and  Ararat/  *The  American  Commonwealth,* 
&c.     With  Three  Maps.     London:  1897. 

^E  have  dealt  very  fuUj  during  the  last  two  years  with 
works  bearing  on  the  past  history  and  present 
position  of  afiairs  in  South  Africa/  and  we  should  hardly 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  discuss  Mr.  Bryce's  lately 
published  *  Impressions '  of  that  country  had  the  author 
merely  gone  again  over  the  old  ground.  Mr.  Bryce  has 
deservedly  obtained  a  high  position  in  literature,  and  what- 
ever he  writes  is  sure  to  merit  attention ;  yet,  what  can  even 
he  have  to  tell  us  that  is  new,  derived  from  the  experience 
of  a  few  weeks*  holiday-trip  spent  with  Mrs.  Bryce  in  the 
autumn  of  188S  in  travelling  in  South  Africa,  of  the 
journey  across  the  veldt,  of  the  familiar  ox-waggon,  of  the 
marvellous  growth  of  Johannesburg  ? 

Had  Mr.  Bryce  made  a  longer  stay  in  the  country,  and 
turned  his  mind  in  that  direction,  he  might,  no  doubt,  have 
thrown  light  as  an  impartial  investigator  upon  matters 
much  in  dispute,  about  which  the  British  public  is  deeply 
interested.  What  prospect  is  there  that  paying  gold  will 
be  found  in  large  quantities  in  Rhodesia  ?  What  has  been 
the  character  of  the  administration  by  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany, especially  as  regards  the  treatment  of  natives  ?  What 
was  the  real  object  of  those  who  were  chiefly  responsible  for 
planning  and  supporting  the  conspiracy  culminating  in  the 
Jameson  Raid  P  For  definite  information  on  such  points  as 
these  readers  will  search  Mr.  Bryce*s  pages  in  vain.  It  has 
been  his  object  to  avoid  controversy.  He  tells  us  few  facts 
of  which  readers  of  recent  South  African  literature  are 
ignorant;  but  to  admitted  facts  and  the  salient  features  of 
the  South  African  problem  he  calls  our  attention,  and 
invites  us  to  accompany  him  in  his  reasonings  upon  them  to 
certain  definite  and  very  important  conclusions. 

The  book  is  full  of  interest,  and  will  help  to  remind  the 
British  public  of  some  fundamental  conditions  of  the  South 
African  problem  too  often  forgotten  in  the  present  day.  It 
seems  to  be  imagined  by  some  people  at  home,  as  well  as  by 
some  foreign  Governments,  that  all  that  ir  required  to  found  a 

♦  See  Edinburgh  Review,  April  1896,  *  The  Rights  and  Duties  of 
Great  Britain  in  South  Africa/  See  Edinburgh  Review,  July,  1897, 
'  PubUc  Opinion  and  South  Africa.' 
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prosperous  colony  is  for  the  liome  Government  formally  *  to 
*  annex '  some  large  portion  of  the  earth's  surface^  to  define 
its  boundaries  on  the  map,  and  to  paint  all  within  them  of 
the  appropriate  national  hue.  The  success  of  Great  Britain 
in  founding  colonies  which  have  absorbed  her  surplus  popu- 
lation, and  which  have  grown  into  small  nations  practically 
independent,  yet  vying  with  the  mother-country  in  loyalty 
to  the  common  crown  and  flag,  has  naturally  impressed  the 
whole  world;  yet  the  spread  of  Anglo-Saxon  colonisation 
has  been  far  less  due  to  any  great  national  desires  or  ambi- 
tions, than  to  material  considerations  which  have  determined 
he  conduct  and  the  lives  of  individuals.  We  have  had  in 
this  country  a  large  and  rapidly  growing  population,  of  which 
a  great  number,  much  dissatisfied  with  the  prospects  offered 
hem  by  life  at  home,  became  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
they  would  do  better  for  themselves  abroad.  Men  emigrated 
partly,  no  doubt,  out  of  a  spirit  of  adventure,  but  chiefly  under 
the  belief  that  emigration  *  would  pay.'  Whether  emigration 
will  or  will  not  pay  must,  of  course,  always  depend  upon  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  new  country  and  the  aptitude  of  the 
emigrants.  We  hear  much  talk  of  the  opportunity  offered 
by  new  lands  to  our  toiling  millions,  of  the  necessity  of 
finding  new  markets  and  developing  new  trade  with  huge 
continents  but  lately  given  up  to  barbarism ;  and  for  the 
last  few  years  Africa  has  apparently  been  the  land  of 
promise  alike  to  British,  Germans,  and  Frenchmen.  The 
map  of  this  great  continent  has  of  late  been  scored  with 
lines  delimiting  territory  and  *  spheres  of  influence,'  yet  it  is 
after  all  only  in  a  very  slight  degree  that  the  future  of  Africa 
will  depend  in  the  long  run  upon  arrangements  such  as 
these.  Which  of  the  older  colonies  and  states,  the  newly 
marked-out  territories  and  *  spheres,'  are  likely  to  thrive 
and  increase  in  population  or  to  develope  a  great  trade  ? 

Our  own  colonies  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes  : 
those  situated  in  temperate  regions,  where  Englishmen  work 
and  thrive  and  multiply,  and  where  they  have  built  up  great 
self-governing  communities;  and  those  in  tropical  lands, 
alre^y  thickly  peopled  by  races  who,  under  English  superin- 
tendence, perform  all  the  manual  labour  of  the  country. 
The  latter  offer  no  field  to  the  ordinary  emigfrant,  though 
they  may  greatly  enrich  the  mother-country  by  their  tra^e 
and  by  the  careers  offered  to  the  enterprising  few  who  go 
to  them. 

We  will  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers  what  appear 
to  us  the  most  important  of  Mr.  Bryce's  *  Impressions  ' — viz. 
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his  thoughts  and  speculations  as  to  the  future  of  South  Africa. 
His  great  work  upon  the  American  commonwealth  has  shown 
that  he  is  laudably  prone  to  take  hopeful  views  of  the  future 
when  it  is  at  all  possible  to  do  so,  in  spite  of  much  existing 
difficulty  and  trouble.  He  is  by  nature  no  croaker ;  and  he^ 
is  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  point  out  clouds  on  the 
horizon  of  the  future  which  have  no  reality  outside  his  own 
imagination.  Yet  undoubtedly  the  somewhat  distant  future 
of  that  vast  region  known  as  South  Africa,  which  is  the 
subject  of  his  speculations,  does  not  present  to  his  mind  that 
picture  of  the  promised  land,  filled  with  a  thriving  European 
community,  the  rival  in  trade  and  prosperity  of  our  greater 
colonies,  of  which  so  many  have  been  dreaming. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  volume  Mr.  Bryce  describes  the 
physical  conformation  and  character  of  South  Africa.  Three 
maps  showing  the  mountain  ranges  and  levels,  the  amount 
of  rainfall,  and  the  political  divisions,  with  three  or  four 
chapters  of  lucid  explanation,  put  the  reader  easily  into 
possession  of  those  main  features  of  the  African  problem 
upon  which  the  author  wishes  to  insist.  He  contemplates 
the  country,  as  it  were,  from  a  distance,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  it  as  a  whole ;  and  his  journey 
through  the  land  has  tended  to  give  interest  and  zest  to 
his  speculations,  rather  than  to  provide  him  with  any  new 
fiwjts  on  which  to  build  them.  One  feeling  very  strongly 
impressed  upon  him  is  the  uniformity,  so  to  speak,  upon 
which  Nature  has  planned  the  South  African  continent. 
South  Africa  cannot  develope  into  a  number  of  different 
nations,  accordingly  it  is  always  as  one  great  whole  that  he 
sees  it. 

Yet,  though  the  facts  are  not  new,  we  doubt  whether 
they  have  ever  been  so  clearly  stated  and  so  well  mar- 
shalled. Mr.  Bryce  has  written  a  book  of  philosophical 
speculation.  It  does  not  rely  for  its  interest  upon  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  country  traversed  or  the  incidents  of  the 
journey.  The  monotony  and  solitude  of  the  wide  regions 
over  which  he  passed  afforded  to  his  ruminating  mind  ample 
opportunity  for  fruitful  meditation.  Occasionally,  indeed, 
he  does  describe  very  effectively,  as  when  he  paints  the 
waterless,  timberless,  boundless  wilderness,  which,  if  little 
likely  to  attract  the  modern  lover  of  natural  scenery,  yet 
enjoys  such  a  pure  atmosphere  and  profusion  of  sunlight 
as  often  invest  the  featureless  landscape  with  a  glow  of 
colour  more  brilliant  than  the  ^  hues  of  the  lower  ridges  of 
'  the  Alps  or  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.'  No  doubt,  there 
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is  a  charm  of  primeval  solitude  and  silence  in  tlie  South 
African  scenery  which  appeals  diflFerently  to  different  minds:  — 

*  There  are  many  who  find  the  presence  of  what  Homer  calls  "  the 
rich  works  of  men  essential  to  the  perfection  of  a  landscape.  Calti- 
vated  fields,  gardens,  orchards,  farmhouses  dotted  here  and  there,  indi- 
cations in  one  form  or  another  of  human  life  and  labour,  do  not  merely 
give  a  greater  variety  to  every  prospect,  but  also  impart  an  element 
which  wakes  the  sense  of  sympathy  with  our  fellow*  beings,  and  excites 
a  whole  group  of  emotions  which  the  contemplation  of  nature,  taken 
by  itself,  does  not  arouse.  No  one  is  insensible  to  these  things,  and 
some  find  little  delight  in  any  scene  from  which  they  are  absent.  Yet 
there  are  other  minds  to  which  there  is  something  specially  solemn 
and  impressive  in  the  untouched  and  primitive  simplici^  of  a  country 
which  stands  now  just  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator.  The 
self-sufiicingness  of  nature,  the  insignificance  of  man ;  the  mystery  of  a 
universe  which  does  not  exist,  as  our  ancestors  fondly  thought,  for  the 
sake  of  man,  but  for  other  purposes  hidden  from  us  and  for  ever 
undiscoverable — these  things  are  more  fully  realised  and  more  deeply 
felt  when  one  traverses  a  boundless  wilderness  which  seems  to  have 
known  no  change  since  the  remote  ages,  when  hill  and  plain  and 
valley  were  moulded  into  the  forms  we  see  to-day.  Feelings  of  this 
kind  powerfully  affect  the  mind  of  the  traveller  in  South  Africa. 
They  aSect  him  on  the  karroo,  where  the  slender  line  of  rails,  along 
which  his  train  creeps  all  day  and  all  night  across  wide  stretches  of 
brown  desert  and. under  the  crests  of  stem  dark  hills,  seems  to  heighten 
by  contrast  the  sense  of  solitude — a  vast  and  barren  solitude  inter- 
posed between  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  which  he  has  left  behind  on 
the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  those  still  busier  haunts  whither  he  is 
bent,  where  the  pick  and  hammer  sound  on  the  Witwatersrand  tuad 
the  palpitating  engine  drags  masses  of  ore  from  the  depth  of  the 
crowded  mine.' 

^  Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld '  is,  doubtless,  the  first 
very  natural  sentiment  which  the  great  open  sea  of  the 
veldt  forces  upon  the  mind  of  the  traveller  as  he  meditates 
on  past  and  present.  But  the  question  of  the  future  is 
never  far  distant  from  Mr.  Bryce's  thoughts. 

What  is  the  ultimate  destiny,  what  is  likely  to  be 
the  developement  of  European  South  Africa,  a  region 
which  now  stretches  from  Capetown  to  the  Zambesi,  from 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic?  Is  a  great  self- 
governing  nation,  mainly  Anglo-Saxon,  to  people  these  vast 
wildernesses?  Is  the  example  of  the  United  States,  of 
Canada,  of  the  Australasian  colonies,  to  be  followed  in 
South  Africa  ?  Or  will  the  south  of  the  great  continent 
grow  by  the  greatness  of  its  trade  into  the  semblance  of  a 
second  Indian  Empire? 

The  whole  European  population  at  present  inhabiting  a  ter- 
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ritory  half  the  size  of  Europe  does  not  much  exceed  750,000, 
notwithstanding  the  large  increase  of  the  last  few  years  due  to 
the  discovery  of  the  goldfields.  This  white  population,  about 
equal  to  that  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  is  divided,  as  we 
all  know,  amongst  a  congeries  of  states  and  provinces,  in 
all  of  which  the  native  population  very  largely  predominates. 
Mr.  Bryce  reckons  them  at  from  six  to  eight  millions,  a  dis- 
parity of  numbers  which  is  by  no  means  solely  due  to  the  fact 
that  emigration  from  Europe  is  of  recent  origin ;  for  the  black 
population  tends  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  white. 
Wars  and  the  destruction  of  life  by  the  murderous  violence  of 
chiefs  and  wit<;h-doctors  have  been  restrained.  The  Fingoes, 
for  instance,  are  said  to  be  ten  times  as  numerous  as  they 
were  half  a  century  ago.  Thus  *two  races,  far  removed 
^  from  one  another  in  civilisation  and  mental  condition, 

*  dwell  side  by  side.  Neither  race  is  likely  to  extend  or 
^  absorb  the  other.     What,  then,  will  be  their  relations,  and 

*  how  will  the  difficulties  be  met  to  which  their  juxtaposition 

*  must  give  rise?' 

With  the  exception  of  the  British  colonies  of  South 
Africa,  the  self-governing  colonies  of  the  Empire  are  situ- 
ated in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  earth,  where  the  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  European  stock.  The 
Crown  colonies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  found  in  the  tropics, 
and  are  peopled  chiefly  with  negroes,  Indians,  Malays,  or 
other  coloured  races.  The  diflFerence  between  the  systems 
of  government  adopted  in  these  two  classes  of  colony  is 
based  on  the  utter  dissimilarity  between  the  conditions  of 
the  one  case  and  the  other. 

'  It  is  because  certain  colonies  have  a  European  population  that  they 
have  been  deemed  fit  to  govern  themselves,  just  as  it  is  because  the 
tropical  colonies  have  a  predominantly  coloured  population  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  its  local  representatives  is 
acquiesced  in  as  fit  and  proper.  Everyone  perceives  that  representa- 
tive assemblies  based  on  a  democratic  franchise,  which  are  capable  of 
governing  Canada  or  Australia,  would  not  succeed  in  the  West  Indies 
or  Ceylon  or  Fiji.' 

In  the  South  African  states,  whether  British  colony  or 
Dutch  republic,  it  is  the  coloured  population  alone  that 
provides  the  manual  work.  This  Mr.  Bryce  impresses  upon 
his  readers  as  the  capital  feature  of  South  African  life. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  climate  of  many  parts  of  the  country 
which  renders  it  unsuitable  for  white  labour.  But  black 
has  always  been  the  colour  of  the  labourer,  and  black  it  will 
always  remain.     Before  1834  black  labour  was  slave  labour ; 
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and  when  a  strong  public  feeling  at  home  put  an  end  to 
alavery  throughout  the  Empire,  it  was  unable  to  extinguish 
the  colonial  sentiment  that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
white  man  to  do  rough  work  with  his  own  hands.  As  Mr. 
Brjce  puts  it,  ^  the  white  people  lost  the  habit  of  perform- 
'  ing  manual  toil,  and  acquired  the  habit  of  despising  it.' 
And  this  unhappy  feeling  of  contempt  for  labour  is  as 
strong  now  as  in  the  days  of  slavery : — 

*  The  artiaans  who  come  to-day  from  Europe  adopt  the  habits  of  the 
country  in  a  few  weeks  or  months.  The  English  carpenter  hires  a 
native  "  boy  "  to  carry  his  bag  of  tools  for  him  ;  the  English  bricklayer 
has  a  native  hodman  to  hand  the  bricks  to  him,  which  he  proceeds  to 
set ;  the  Cornish  or  Australian  miner  directs  the  excavation  of  the 
seam  and  fixes  the  fuse  which  explodes  the  dynamite ;  but  the  work 
with  the  pickaxe  is  done  by  the  Kafir.  The  herdsmen  who  drive  the 
cattle  or  tend  the  sheep  are  Kafirs,  acting  under  the  orders  of  a 
white.' 

It  is  no  new  thing  for  Mr.  Bryce  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  dislike  that  may  exist  on  the  part  of  a  small  white 
class  towards  a  large  black  population ;  but  the  intensity  of 
the  dislike  and  contempt,  almost  of  hostility,  which  prevails 
in  South  Africa  fairly  astounded  him.  This  feeling,  which  is 
strongest,  as  might  be  expected,  amongst  the  roughest  and 
most  thoughtless  of  the  whites,  '  who  have  little  else  than 

*  their  colour  on  which  to  plume  themselves,'  prevails,  if 
anything,  more  strongly  amongst  the  Boers  than  amongst 
the  British.  The  unfortunate  natives  have  found  few  pro- 
tectors in  South  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  the  clergy, 
who,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  *  have  been  the  truest 

*  and  most  constant  friends  of  the  Hottentot  and  the  Kafir, 

*  sometimes  even  carrying  their  zeal  beyond  what  discretion 

*  could  approve.' 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  satisfactory  so  far  that 
Mr.  Bryce  is  able  to  assure  us  that  the  blacks  are  ^  not  gene- 

*  rally  ill-treated.*  Nevertheless,  the  social  separation  is  com- 
plete ;  no  black  child  is  received  at  schools  where  white 
children  attend,  and  Mr.  Bryce  records  the  very  natural 
complaint  made  to  him  by  a  wealthy  coloured  man  that, 
though  he  paid  a  large  sum  in  taxes,  he  was  not  allowed  to 
send  his  daughter  to  any  school  in  his  neighbourhood.  In 
the  British  Protestant  and  in  all  the  Eoman  Catholic 
churches  blacks  are  allowed  to  take  the  Sacrament  with 
whites,  but  in  the  Dutch  Eeformed  Church  even  this  is  said 
not  to  be  the  case.  In  British  South  Africa  the  Imperial 
officials  may  be  trusted^  and  the  law,  unlike  that  of  the 
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Datch  Republic,  generally  treats  black  and  white  upon  an 
equal  footing,  though  there  are  certain  exceptional  measures 
of  regulation  which  apply  to  the  former  only.  It  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  if  ^  in  general  *  the  blacks  are  not  ill- 
treated,  there  must  be  a  very  large  number  of  cases  in  which 
they  suffer  great  injustice.  Mr.  Bryce  instances  the  case  of 
an  English  farmer  who,  a  few  years  ago,  in  an  eastern 
province  flogged  his  Kafir  servant  to  death.  The  murderer 
was  tried  and  acquitted  by  a  white  jury,  ^  his  white  neigh- 

*  hours  escorting  him  home  with  a  band  of  music ! '  A  more 
frequent  example  of  injustice  is  given,  where  in  out-of-the- 
way  districts  *  unscrupulous  employers'  cheat  their  black 
labourers,  deliberately  provoking  them  by  ill-usage  into 
running  away  just  before  the  day  of  payment  arrives,  their 
employers  thus  receiving  the  benefit  of  months  of  labour 
without  payment,  and  it  lias  been  publicly  alleged  of  late 
that  examples  of  such  scandalous  conduct  have  been  not 
uncommon  in  the  gold-mining  operations  in  Bhodesia.  The 
House  of  Commons  Committee  should  not  have  been  dis- 
charged till  allegations  such  as  these  had  been  thoroughly 
sifted. 

In  the  Dutch  republics  the  position  of  the  natives  before 
the  law  is  far  worse.  There  is  no  sort  of  recognition,  as 
throughout  the  British  Empire,  of  the  equality  of  civil  rights 
between  man  and  man,  irrespective  of  colour.  Mr.  Bryce 
quotes  a  startling  paragraph  of  the  Grondwet,  or  Constitu- 
tion of  the  South  African  Republic,  in  force  at  the  present 
day,  to  the  eflFect  that  *  the  people  will  suffer  no  equality  of 

*  the  whites  and  blacks,  either  in  State  or  Church,'  and  he 
laments  that  neither  the  *  principles  of  1789  '  nor  those  of 
the  American  Declaration  of  Independence  find  recognition 
amongst  the  Boers.  In  fairness  to  the  Boers,  however,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  famous  American  *  Declara- 

*  tion '  that  *  all  men  are  born  equal  *  referred  only  to  equality 
amongst  the  whites,  and  was  found  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  most  terrible  system  of  slavery  that  the  world  has 
known. 

In  the  Dutch  republics  the  native  has  no  political 
rights.  No  qualification  will  enable  him  to  obtain  a  vote  or 
serve  on  a  jury ;  whilst  in  Cape  Colony  the  same  conditions 
will  qualify  irrespective  of  colour;  though  no  doubt  the 
colonial  laws  are  so  framed  as  to  admit  as  far  as  possible  all 
the  whites,  and  to  exclude  as  many  as  possible  of  the  blacks. 
The  natives  who  still  retain  their  tribal  organisation  cannot, 
of  course,  perform  the  duties  of  the  citizen  in  a  civilised 
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state;  and  as  regards  the  settled  Kafirs  who  live  under 
British  law,  almost  the  whole  of  them  are  entirely  unfit  to 
exercise  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  as  they  are  understood 
in  democratic  communities  of  European  race.  Mr.  Bryce  is 
no  blind  slave  of  a  political  theory  of  equality  not  based 
upon  facts;  but  he  insists,  rightly  and  wisely,  on  safe- 
guarding the  civil  rights  of  the  natives,  whose  best  friends 
would  deprecate  any  attempt,  by  extending  to  them  political 
privileges,  to  plunge  them  into  the  *  whirlpool  of  party 
*  politics.' 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  friction  between  the  races, 
the  natives  submissively  accepting  the  inferior  position 
assigned  to  them.  As  ^e  blacks  gradually  acquire  educa- 
tion and  a  knowledge  of  manual  industries  the  distance  in 
civilisation  between  the  races  will  be  diminished,  and  in  all 
probability  the  time  will  come 

'  when  South  Africa  will  see  itself  filled  by  a  large  coloured  population 
tolerably  homogeneous,  using  the  same  language,  having  forgotten  its 
ancient  tribal  feuds,  and  not,  like  the  people  of  India,  divided  by 
caste  or  by  the  mutual  hatred  of  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans.  Most 
of  this  population  will  be  poor,  and  it  may,  unless  successive  colonies 
are  led  off  to  the  more  thinly  peopled  parts  of  Africa,  tread  hard  upon 
the  means  of  subsistence  which  the  land  offers.  I  say  the  land,  for  the 
mines — or  at  least  the  gold  mines — will  have  been  exhausted  long 
before  the  day  we  are  contemplating  arrives. 

That  future  will  involve  a  problem  of  the  utmost  difficulty 
and  importance  for  South  Africa.  All  that  can  be  done 
now  is 

<  to  soflen  the  feelings  of  the  average  white  and  to  mend  his  manners. 
At  present  he  considers  the  native  solely  to  exist  for  his  own  benefit. 
He  is  harsh  or  gentle  according  to  his  own  temper;  but  whether 
harsh  or  gentle,  he  is  apt  to  think  of  the  black  man  much  as  he  thinks 
of  an  ox,  and  to  ignore  a  native's  rights  when  they  are  inconvenient  to 
himself.  Could  he  bo  got  to  feel  more  kindly  toward  the  native, 
and  to  treat  him,  if  not  as  an  equal,  which  he  is  not,  yet  as  a  child, 
the  social  aspect  of  the  problem — and  it  is  not  the  least  serious 
aspect — ^would  be  completely  altered.* 

As  yet — though,  of  course,  there  are  humane  men  in 
South  Africa  as  elsewhere — the  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the 
blacks  entails  great  unpopularity  amongst  the  whites  ;  and 
to  this  cause  is  largely  due  the  general  dislike  with  which 
in  South  Africa  the  missionaries  are  regarded.  Doubtless 
these  men  have  sometimes  abused  their  position ;  but 
the  charges  against  them  have  often  been  made  by  interested 
persons,   and   should   not  be   universally  believed  without 
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examination.  To  defend  the  blacks  against  injustice  in- 
volves the  making  of  reproaches  against  the  conduct  of  the 
whites,  and  we  are  afraid  that  popular  feeling  amongst  the 
whites  is  far  more  likely  to  be  influenced  by  prejudices  of 
colour  than  by  the  merits  of  any  particular  controversy 
between  a  native  and  one  of  themselves.  At  any  rate, 
people  at  home  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  Mr.  Bryce's 
remark  that 

*  but  for  the  missionaries  the  natives  would  have  lacked  all  local 
protection,  and  that  it  was  only  through  the  missionaries  that  nqws 
of  injustice  or  cruelty  practised  on  a  native  could  reach  the  ears 
of  the  British  Government.  Men,  therefore,  will  look  leniently  on 
the  errors  of  honest  zeal,  and  will  rejoice  that  ministers  of  religion 
were  found  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  weaker  race  and  keep  the 
home  Government  alive  to  a  sense  of  one  of  its  first  duties.* 

The  European  races,  British,  Dutch,  descendants  of  French 
Huguenots,  and  Germans,  will  ultimately  blend  into  one 
race.  There  is  no  social  antagonism  between  them,  and 
they  intermarry  freely.  The  Dutchmen,  as  a  rule,  constitute 
the  rural  population,  whilst  the  towns  are  English.  On  the 
whole,  the  European  emigrants  to  South  Africa  have  been 
of  better  stock  than  those  who,  of  late  years,  have  inundated 
the  United  States.  Till  very  lately  almost  everyone  was 
in  easy  circumstances;  no  one  was  very  rich,  hardly  any 
one  was  in  extreme  poverty.  But  great  changes  came  with 
the  discovery  of  the  diamond  mines  and  the  gold  mines, 
which  have  enabled  a  few  persons  to  accumulate  vast 
fortunes,  all  of  whom,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have 
returned  to  Europe. 

*  These  great  fortunes  are  a  disturbing  element,  giving  an  undue 
influence  to  their  possessors,  and  exciting  the  envy  or  emulation  of 
the  multitude.  Another  change  is  the  growth  of  a  class  of  people 
resembling  the  "  mean  whites '*  of  the  Southem  States  of  America, 
loafers  or  other  shiftless  or  lazy  fellows,  who  hang  about  and  will 
not  take  to  any  regular  work.* 

Should  this  class  increase  it  may  become,  as  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America,  *  the  section  of  the  population  specially 

*  hostile  to  the  negro,  and  therefore  dangerous  to  the  whole 

*  community.* 

The  mutual  feelings  of  jealousy  and  dislike  (most  un- 
fortunately stirred  into  flame  by  recent  events)  of  British 
and  Boers  will  be  soothed  by  lapse  of  time,  and  the  two 
races  will  again  live  harmoniously  together,  and  ultimately 
merge  into  one.  Writing,  no  doubt,  with  his  experience  as 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  present  to  Jjis  mind. 


jsent  to  J)is  mina. 
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Mr.  Bryce  asks  himself.  What  can  be  the  questions  which  stir 
politics  in  a  country  where  there  are  neither  rich  nor  poor^ 
where  no  jealousy  is  excited  by  the  *  monopoly  *  of  land  in 
the  hands  of  a  priirileged  class,  where  there  is  no  established 
Church  to  attack,  no  unenfranchised  citizens  to  bring  within 
the  pale  of  the  constitution  (for  no  one  thinks  of  the  native 
as  a  possible  voter),  no  labour  question  amongst  the  whites, 
no  constitutional  problem  to  be  solved?  Assuredly  South 
African  difficulties  are  not  such  as  give  rise  to  Newcastle  or 
Derby  *  programmes.'  Still,  the  politics  of  South  Africa 
are  far  from  tranquil,  for  race  questions  and  colour  questions 
occupy  the  field.  For  the  moment  men's  sympathies  on  the 
subject  of  Englishman  versus  Boer  mainly  decide  their 
political  leanings;  and  as  regards  the  question  of  colour, 
though  there  are  no  native  or  anti-native  parties,  yet  the 
questions  of  the  regulation  of  black  labour  and  of  the 
native's  right  to  land  *  are  in  the  background  of  everyone's 
^  mind,'  and  often  go  far  to  decide  political  sympathy. 

So  far  as  the  future  of  South  Mrica,  is  dependent  upon 
the  race  question,  the  difficulties  between  Englishmen  and 
Dutchmen  shrink  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  those 
between  white  and  black.  It  is  natural  that  the  anti- 
English  feeling  should  prevail  most  strongly  amongst  the 
Boers  of  the  Tiunsvaal.  It  has,  indeed,  been  a  strange  chance 
that  has  suddenly  brought  into  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
most  backward  civilisations  of  European  race  a  large  and 
ever-increasing  population  of  gold  miners  and  gold  seekers, 
speculators  of  every  nation  and  of  every  kind,  all  brought  there 
by  the  consuming  desire  to  make  rapid  fortunes  and  go. 

*  The  Boers,  living  in  the  open  air,  and  mostly  in  the  saddle, 

*  are  strangely  ignorant  and  old-fashioned  in  all  their  ideas. 

*  They  have  no  literature  and  very  few  newspapers.  Their 
'  religion  is  the  Dutch   and  Huguenot  Calvinism  of  the 

*  seventeenth  century,  rigid  and  stern,  hostile  to  all  new  light, 

*  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  rather  than  of 

*  the  New.'    Hating  and  despising  the  Kafirs,  *  whom  they 

*  have  regarded  as  Israel  may  have  regarded  Amalek,'  they 
hate  the  English  also,  and  despise  them  as  those  they  have 
defeated  in  the  field.  A  pastoral  people,  they  dislike  all 
commercial,  industrial,  and  financial  pursuits ; 

*80  that  when  gold  was  discovered  in  their  country  they  did  not 
attempt  to  work  it,  but  were  content  to  sell,  usually  for  a  price  far 
below  its  value,  the  land  where  the  gold  reefe  lay,  and  move  off  with 
the  proceeds,  to  resume  elsewhere  their  pastoral  life.  They  have  the 
virtues  appropriate  to  a  simple  society.     They  are  brave,  good-natured, 
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hospitable,  faithful  to  one  another,  geaerally  pure  la  their  domestic 
life,  seldom  touched  by  avarice  or  ambition.* 

Mr.  Bryce  saw  the  Boer  leader. 

*  He  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  o£  our  time,  this  old 
President,  shrewd,  cool,  dogged,  wary,  courageous;  typifying  the 
qualities  of  his  people,  and  strong  because  he  is  in  sympathy  with 
tliem ;  adding  to  hb  trust  in  Providence  no  small  measure  of  worldly 
craft ;  uneducated,  but  able  to  foil  the  statesman  of  Europe  at  their 
own  weapons ;  and  perhaps  all  the  more  capable  bacause  his  training 
has  been  wholly  that  of  an  eventful  life,  and  not  of  baoks.' 

Wo  are  ouraelves  unaware  that,  whatever  President  Kruger's 
abilities  may  ba,  he  has  ever  been  pitted  against  the  slates- 
men  of  Europe.  We  imagine  Mr.  Bryce  in  this  paragraph 
has  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  identifying  British  ministers 
at  home  with  the  late  Prime  Minister  of  Cape  Colony  and 
certain  o£5cials  of  the  Chartered  Company,  who  undoubtedly 
were  very  completely  foiled  (as  they  deserved  to  be),  but  who 
can  hardly  be  described  as  European  statesmen. 

The  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  are  reckoned  at  a  population 
of  65,000,  the  TJitlanders  at  three  times  that  number;  and 
the  latter  are  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  hard,  no  doubt,  upon 
the  Boers  that  their  desire  to  live  in  a  remote  wilderness  in 
the  same  fashion  as  their  ancestors  should  have  been 
thwarted.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  their  land  has  changed 
the  whole  situation,  and  Boers,  like  other  people,  must  re- 
cognise existing  facts.  Ultimately,  as  Mr.  Bryce  puts  it,  a 
country  must  take  its  character  from  the  large  majority  of 
its  inhabitants,  whatever  brought  them  there;  and  if,  as 
seems  almost  certain,  the  gold  production  of  the  Transvaal 
is  to  continue  throughout  two  or  three,  or  more,  generations, 
it  is  inevitable  that  the  future  civilisation  of  the  country 
and  its  political  future  will  develope  on  Anglo  Saxon  rather 
than  on  Dutch  lines. 

What  are  the  economical  advantages,  the  commercial  and 
industrial  prospects  of  the  country,  even  granting  that  a 
happy  solution  will  be  found  of  the  political  problems  that 
now  vex  South  Africa  P  Strong  reasons  are  given  for  the 
belief  that  no  large  white  population  is  likely,  within  such  a 
time  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  contemplate,  to  inhabit  that 
part  of  the  world.  Only  an  infinitesimally  small  area  is  at 
present  cultivated,  and  only  a  small  portion  is  land  suitable 
for  cultivation.  It  may  be  that  irrigation  is  possible,  and 
that  millions  of  acres  at  present  lying  waste  might  be 
rendered  capable  of  producing  cereals.     But  at  what  cost 
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could  this  be  done?  and  with  what  prospect  of  placing  South 
African  corn  on  the  markets  of  the  world  at  a  price  to 
compete  with  the  cereals  of  America,  Russia,  and  India  ? 
At  present,  at  all  events,  it  is  far  cheaper  to  import  corn 
into  South  Africa  from  these  countries  than  to  grow  it  at 
home.  If  in  the  course  of  time  the  population  of  the  now 
corn-exporting  countries  should  grow  to  such  a  point  as  to 
consume  almost  the  whole  of  their  own  produce,  it  may  pay 
to  irrigate  the  Karroo ;  but  that  time,  if  it  ever  comes,  is 
very  distant,   ^and  till   then   agriculture  will  continue   to 

*  play  a  very  subordinate  part  in  South  Africa's  industry, 

*  and  will  employ  a  comparatively  small  white  population.* 

Neither,  according  to  Mr.  Bryce,  who  bases  his  reasoning, 
it  must  be  repeated,  on  facts  generally  admitted,  is  South 
Africa  at  all  likely  to  be  abundantly  peopled  by  white  men 
on  account  of  its  pastoral  wealth.  The  pasture,  as  a  rule, 
in  most  districts  is  exceedingly  thin,  a  very  large  acreage 
being  required  to  feed  a  very  small  herd  or  flock.  Droughts 
are  frequent,  and  locusts  occasionally  do  much  mbchief. 
Three  white  men  to  twenty-five  black  servants  is  the  usual 
proportion  on  a  large  grazing  farm. 

Apparently  the  only  prospect  of  the  growth  of  a  large  white 
population  lies  in  the  developement  of  the  mineral  wealth  of 
the  country.  The  diamond  mines  of  Kimberley,  the  gold 
mines  of  the  Transvaal,  the  prospects  of  gold  in  Rhodesia, 
have  brought  hundreds  of  thousands  of  immigrants  to 
South  Africa.  A  larger  population  has,  of  course,  given 
rise  to  fresh  trade.  The  ports  have  thriven,  railways  have 
opened  up  the  country,  and  were  existing  conditions  to 
continue  there  would  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  European  section  of  the  community.  But 
those  conditions  will  not  remain.  South  Africa  is  not  merely 
working — it  is  working  out  its  mineral  wealth ;  is,  in  short, 
living  to  a  great  extent  on  its  capital.  Outside  the  district 
of  the  Rand,  gold  is  found  almost  exclusively  in  quartz  reefs. 
Now,  even  if  in  these  districts — for  it  is  as  yet  far  from 
certain — a  mining  industry  is  developed,  no  doubt  population 
will  increase,  hundreds  of  white  foremen  and  thousands  of 
natives  will  be  employed,  and  each  cluster  of  the  population 
will  provide  a  new  market  and  be  the  centre  of  fresh  trade. 
*But  the  life  of  these  gold  reefs  will  not  be  a  long  one./ 
Mining  is  an  expensive  business,  requiring  much  capital. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  carried  on  by  companies,  and  by  the 
most  improved  methods  that  modern  engineers  can  devise. 
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'  Assuming/  Bays  Mr.  Brjce,  *•  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  quartz 
reef  gold  beds  turn  out  well,  it  may  be  predicted  that  population  will 
increase  in  and  around  them  during  the  next  ten  years,  and  that  for 
some  twenty  years  more  this  population  will  maintain  itself ;  though,  of 
course,  not  necessarily  in  the  same  spots,  because  as  tho  reefs  first 
developed  become  exhausted  the  miners  will  shid  to  new  places. 
After,  then,  thirty,  or  possibly  forty,  years,  the  country  having  parted 
with  whatever  gold  it  contains,  will  have  to  fall  back  on  its  pasture- 
and  its  arable  land  ;  but  having  become  settled  and  developed,  it  may 
count  on  retaining  a  reasonable  measure  of  prosperity.' 

With  the  Transvaal  gold  mines  of  the  Witwatersrand  it 
is  very  diflferent.  There  is  no  doubt  there  as  to  the  profitable 
working,  or  the  sufficiency  of  the  metal  to  last  for  another 
sixty  or  seventy  years  at  least.  There  is  already  a  popula- 
tion of  150,000  whites  in  the  Eand  district,  which,  whilst 
the  gold  lasts,  will  necessarily  be  the  industrial  capital  of 
South  Africa.  But  when  once  the  gold  is  gone,  inasmuch 
as  the  land  is  unsuitable  for  tillage,  this  great  and  teeming 
population  will  disappear,  and  the  country  will  fall  back 
into  its  former  desolation,  and  '  the  fate  of  Nevada  will  have 
^  descended  on  the  Witwatersrand.*  Mr.  Bryce  does  not 
think  that  manufactures  will  spring  up  readily  in  South 
Africa,  or  will  supply  the  place  of  the  worked-out  minerals. 
To  compete  with  the  great  manufacturing  countries.  South 
Africa  needs  three  things  which  she  has  not  got,   viz.  *  a 

*  large  market,  cheap  sources  of  mechanical  power  (such  as 

*  water-power),  cheap  and  efficient  labour.'  Whatever 
advance  in  civilisation  the  Kafirs  may  be  capable  of,  it  will 
be  very  long  before  they  can  supply  the  skilful  workmen 
required ;  and  he  concludes  that  no  great  developement  of 
manufactures,  and  of  a  white  population  occupied  in  manu- 
factures, is  to  be  expected,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come. 
True  there  is  coal  in  many  districts,  though  of  inferior 
quality ;  and  in  some  districts  iron  has  been  found  in  close 
proximity  to  the  coal.  The  coal  of  the  Transvaal  and 
of  Natal  has  been  of  great  importance  in  developing 
the  Band  gold  mines ;  but  at  present,  at  all  events,  con* 
sidering  the  cheapness  with  which  iron  goods  can  be 
brought  from  Europe,  there  is  no  prospect  that  it  would 
pay  to  work  South  African  iron,  even  for  its  own  market. 

Leaving  out  of  our  calculations,  then,  such  changes  in 
the  existing  conditions  as  would  result  from  the  cessa- 
tion to  export  of  the  present  great  corn-raising  and 
manufacturing  countries  of  the  world,  or  the  conversion  of 
some  millions  of  Kafirs  into  highly  skilled  mechanics,  and 
of  some  millions  of  acres  of  desert  into  rich  pasture  or 
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fruitful  agricultural  farms,  or  the  discovery  of  means  to 
render  malarious  regions  healthy  for  Europeans,  what  have 
we  to  expect  ?    *  South  Africa  will  remain  a  great  gazing 

*  country  ....  and  it  will,  therefore,  continue  to  export 

*  wool,  goats'  hair,  and  hides  in  large  quantities,  and  may 

*  also  export  meat,  and  possibly  dairy  products.*  It  will 
not  become  a  great  agricultural,  still  less  a  great  manufac- 
turing, country.  The  Europeans  who  emigrate  to  South 
Africa  are  townsmen  with  no  aptitude  for  agriculture  or 
ranching.  In  Natal  at  the  present  day  Mr.  Bryce  declares 
that  there  are  more  natives  of  India  tilling  the  soil  than 
the  whole  number  of  agriculturists  who  have  come  from 
Europe  in  the  last  thirty  years.  The  owners  of  large 
South  African  stock-farms  have  not  made  fortunes  like 
the  Australian  squatters,  and  when  the  diamond  and  gold 
discoveries  took  place  there  was  no  capital  in  South  Africa 
to  develope  the  newly  found  wealth.  The  requisite  money 
has  come  from  England  and  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  accordingly  almost  the  whole  of  the  profits  of  the  mines 
are  paid  to  shareholders  abroad,  and  spent  away  from 
South  Africa.  Even  the  few  on  the  spot  who  have  made 
fortunes  in  diamonds  and  gold  generally  return  to  Europe 
to  spend  their  incomes  there.  *  The  country,  therefore, 
^  does  not  get  the  full  benefit,  in  the  way  either  of  payments 

*  for  labour  (except,  of  course,  labour  at  the  mines)  or  of 
'  increased  consumption  of  articles,  out  of  its  mineral  pro- 

*  ducts,  but  is,  rather,  in  the  position  of  Mexico  or  Peru  in 

*  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  bulk  of  the  precious 

*  metals  won  from  the  mines  went  to  Spain  as  a  sort  of 
'  tribute/ 

In  Mr.  Bryce's  very  interesting  final  chapter  he 
rather  exaggerates  the  change  that  has  come  over  modern 
statesmanship  in  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  as  to  the 
relations  that  should  exist  between  the  British  colonies  and 
the  mother-country.  The  views  of  what  was  known  as  the 
Manchester  School,  though  held  by  some  distinguished 
individuals,  were  not  advanced  by  statesmen  generally 
supposed  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  nation.  It  is, 
surely,  hardly  fair  to  single  out  Mr.  Disraeli  as  a  minister 
specially  anxious  to  rid  the  Empire  of  her  *  wretched 
'colonies ; '  and  of  the  other  party,  neither  Lord  Palmerston 
nor  Lord  John  Eussell,  however  mach  they  may  have 
believed  in  that  policy  of  full  colonial  independence  which 
has  produced  such  good  results,  would  have  seen  without 
the  deepest  regret  the  loss  of  the  smallest  portion  of  our 
Colonial  Empire.  o,i,.e..,GoOgIe 
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Mr.  Bryce  may  be  well  acquainted  with  the  personal 
views  of  Mr.  Gladstone ;  but  certainly  the  policy  of  that 
statesman  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  favour  of  the  reduction  of 
British  expenditure  in  the  colonies  may  be  justified  without 
attributing  to  them  ultimate  objects  which  they  never 
publicly  expressed.  Colonial  wars  against  savages,  waged 
largely  at  the  expense  of  the  home  Government,  have  ever 
been  popular  in  the  colonies.  Mr.  Bryce  complains  of 
British  statesmanship  between  1830  and  1870  which  tried  to 
arrest  the  tide  of  British  advance,  which  desired  no  increase 
of  territory,  and  which  would  have  left  in  South  Africa 
restless  natives  and  emigrant  Boers  to  themselves.  Mr. 
Bryce's  reflections  on  the  lessons  of  experience  evidently 
carry  him  beyond  that  continent. 

*  We  can  now  see'  (he  writes  at  p.  579)  *  that  the  tendency — one 
may  almost  call  it  a  law  of  nature — which  everywhere  over  the  world 
has  tempted  or  forced  a  strong  civilised  power  to  go  on  conquering  the 
savage  or  half -civilised  peoples  on  its  borders,  the  process  that  has 
carried  the  English  all  over  India  and  brought  the  Russians  from  the 
Volga  to  the  Pamirs  in  one  direction  and  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  in 
another,  was  certain  to  compel  the  British  Government  to  subdue  and 
annex  one  Kafir  tribe  after  another,  until  either  a  desert  or  the  terri* 
tory  of  some  other  civilised  power  was  reached ;  but  fifty  years  ago 
this  was  not  clearly  perceived;  so  the  process,  which  might  have 
infiicted  less  suffering  if  ii  had  been  steadily  and  swiftly  carried 
through,  went  on  slowly,  and  to  the  constant  annoyance  cf  statesmen 
at  home.* 

These  diflBculties,  however,  are  now  of  the  past.  The 
Kafir  tribes  have  been  vanquished,  and  South  Africa  is 
ruled  by  Europeans.  It  is  now  our  object  to  make  the 
most  of  the  vast  re^jions  we  have  acquired.  Again 
and  again  Mr.  Bryce  is  brought  back  to  the  same 
conclusion.  South  Africa  will  remain  a  black  country,  with 
little  more  than  a  sprinkling  of  a  white  population.  Its 
future  cannot  be  that  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  large 
British  colonies.  The  Kafirs  will  in  time  cease  to  be  tribal ; 
they  will  be  Christianised  and  educated ;  they  will  perhaps 
speak  English.     And  then 

*  two  races  will  be  living  on  the  same  ground  in  close  and  constant 
economic  relations,  both  those  of  employment  and  those  of  competition, 
speaking  the  same  language  and  obeying  the  same  laws,  differing  no 
doubt  in  strength  of  intelligence  and  will,  yet  with  many  members  of 
the  weaker  race  8Uj*eriur  as  individual  men  to  many  members 
of  the  stronger.  And  thus  two  races,  separated  by  the  repulsion 
of  physical  difiEerencen,  will  have  no  social  intercourse,  no  mixture  of 
blood,  but    will   each  form  a  nation  by  itself  for  all  purposes  save 
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tliose  of  indostry,  and  perhapfl  of  politics.  There  "will,  no  doubt,  be 
the  nexus  of  industrial  interest,  for  the  white  employer  will  need  the 
labour  of  the  blacks.  But  even  in  countries  where  no  race  differ- 
ences intervene,  the  industrial  nexus  does  not  prevent  bitter  class 
hatreds  and  labour;  wars.* 

The  problems  of  South  Africa  are  to  a  great  extent  new ; 
though  in  some  degree  they  resemble  those  which  trouble 
the  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union.  Mr.  Bryce 
has  written  a  singularly  interesting  book,  affording  much 
food  for  thought,  and  which  may  help,  perhaps,  to  clear, 
people's  eyes  as  to  the  true  uses  and  abuses  of  colonisation. 
He  may  have  put  more  questions  about  the  future  than 
anything  except  the  future  itself  can  answer.  He  has 
discussed  topics  provocative  of  bitter  feeling  on  the  whole 
with  impartiality  and  moderation,  and  he  has  looked  with 
a  philosophic  mind  beyond  the  controversies  of  the  moment, 
to  those  great  causes  and  forces  which  will  ultimately 
make  or  mar  the  future  of  Europe  in  South  Africa. 
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Art.  X. — 1.  Speech  of  the  Right  Eon.  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  M.P.g 
at  Wolverhampton.     *  Times/  November  22,  1897. 

2.  Speech  of  the  Right  Eon.  Lord  Oeorge  Hamilton.  M.P., 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  at  Acton^  ^  Times,'  Novem- 
ber 11,  1897. 

3.  Problems  of  Greater  Britain.  By  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir 
Chables  Dilke,  Bart.     2  vols.    London :  1890. 

i.  Sir  Robert  Sandcman.  By  T.  H.  Thobnton,  C.S.I.,  D.C.L. 
London:  1895. 

T^HE  North- West  Frontier  of  India,  from  the  Himalayas  to 
•  the  sea,  is  covered  by  a  belt  of  rugged  mountainous 
territory,  which  forms  a  great  natural  barrier  between  our 
Indian  Empire  and  the  countries  of  Central  Asia.  This 
mountain  belt  is  pierced  here  and  there  by  more  or  less 
difficult  passes,  some  of  which  from  time  immemorial  have 
served  as  trade  routes,  and  have  also  witnessed  the  march 
of  invading  armies.  It  is  inhabited  by  wild  marauding 
tribes,  which  have  for  centuries  been  practically  indepen- 
dent. The  stren^^th  of  these  tribes  cannot  be  estimated 
with  accuracy,  but  in  all  probability  the  total  population  of 
the  tract  is  between  a  million  and  two  millions.  When 
Sind  and  the  Punjab  were  annexed,  about  fifty  years  ago, 
our  dominions  were  brought  up  to  the  edge  of  the  moun- 
tain belt,  and  ever  since  that  time  we  have  been  trying  to 
solve  the  question  how  we  ought  to  deal  with  the  tribes  and 
their  country. 

There  are  two  points  of  view  from  which  this  question  can 
be  considered.  In  the  first  place,  it  can  be  considered  as  a 
question  of  border  management,  affecting  merely  the  peace 
of  our  frontier  districts  and  their  security  from  tribal  raids, 
or  at  most  affecting  in  some  degree  our  relations  with  neigh- 
bouring Asiatic  States.  Secondly,  it  can  be  considered  in  a 
larger  aspect,  with  regard  to  the  defence  of  India  against 
attack  by  a  foreign  European  Power.  If  the  question  be 
considered  from  the  first  point  of  view,  it  is  one  primarily 
for  frontier  experts,  that  is  for  officers  who  have  served  on  the 
frontier  and  know  the  tribes  and  the  requirements,  civil  and 
military,  of  our  border  districts.  The  Government  of  India 
must  take  care  that  their  recommendations  do  not  involve 
us  in  disproportionate  expense  or  trouble,  notably  in  diffi- 
culties with  neighbouring  Asiatic  States ;  but  primarily  the 
question  is  one  for  frontier  experts. 

If  the  question  be  regarded  from  the  second  point  of  view. 
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it  is  primarily  a  military  question.  The  military  aatliorities 
must  first  say  what  is  oar  most  defensible  line  of  frontier. 
Bat  the  question  is  not  purely  or  mainly  a  question 
oil*  'terrain.'    Given  the  topographically  scientific  frontier. 


we  have  to  consider  the  numbers  and  characteristics 
of  the  border  tribes,  the  possibility  of  bringing  them  into 
line  with  us  to  resist  invasion,  and  the  chance,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  arousing  their  permanent  hostility,  and  of  weaken- 
ing rather  than  strengthening  our  strategical  position  by  an 
ftdvance  into  their  rugged  and  difficult  country.     The  eflTeot 
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upon  our  native  Indian  troops  of  any  sucli  advance  must 
also  be  thought  out.  We  must  further  consider  our  action 
with  reference  to  its  effect  upon  neighbouring  Asiatic 
Powers.  Finally,  we  must  decide  whether  the  finances  of 
India  can  bear  the  expense  involved  in  carrying  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  military  authorities,  and  whether 
the  measures  recommended  would  tend  to  strengthen  the 
confidence  and  loyalty  of  the  people  of  India,  or  would,  on 
the  contrary,  tend  to  stu*  up  political  dangers.  In  con- 
sidering these  aspects  of  the  case,  due  weight  must  be  given 
to  the  opinions  of  frontier  experts,  to  those  of  men  ac- 
quainted with  Indian  and  Asiatic  feeling,  and  to  those  of 
the  financial  authorities.  Primarily,  however,  the  question 
is  by  the  nature  of  things  a  military  question,  complicated 
no  doubt  by  financial  and  political  considerations  of  the 
greatest  importance,  but  still  a  question  upon  which  the 
opinion  of  our  most  capable  soldiers  ought  to  be  heard  first 
of  all. 

Unfortunately,  from  whichever  point  of  view  the  question 
be  considered,  whether  as  a  question  of  border  management 
or  as  a  question  of  defence  against  foreign  invasion,  we  have 
no  general  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  authorities 
primarily  concerned.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  that  there 
is  a  very  sharp  confiict  of  views  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
for  anyone  who  approaches  the  matter  in  an  impartial 
spirit  to  arrive  at  a  definite  and  satisfying  conclusion  upon 
the  arguments  of  the  opposing  schools. 

As  regards  the  measures  which  we  should  take  to  make 
our  frontier  secure  against  foreign  invasion^  the  military 
authorities  are  not  agreed.  Some  consider  the  Indus  Valley 
our  proper  line  of  defence.  They  hold  that  we  should 
abstain  from  any  advance  into  the  mountainous  and  difficult 
countries  beyond  the  confines  of  India^  and  should  make 
ready  to  meet  attack  upon  our  own  border,  concentrating 
and  husbanding  our  strength,  and  leaving  to  an  invader 
the  task  of  overcoming  the  great  geographical  difficulties  in 
the  way,  and  the  resistance  of  the  intervening  populations. 
Others  declare  that,  not  only  for  purely  strategical  reasons, 
but  in  order  to  maintain  the  confidence  and  loyalty  of  our 
native  troops,  and  of  India,  and  to  carry  with  us  the 
mountain  tribes  and  the  doubtful  populations  of  Central 
Asia,  we  must  hold  the  mountain  passes,  and  meet  by  a 
vigorous  offensive  defence  beyond  those  passes  any  enemy 
who  may  venture  to  approach  us.  Between  these  opposing 
viewp  tjie^e  is  roopi  for  various  gradations  of  ppinion,  and 
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the  matter  has  given  rise  to  endless  controversy,  notably 
during  the  past  thirty  years.  The  most  distinguished 
exponent  of  the  second  or  *  Forward '  view  is  Lord  Boberts, 
who  is  believed  to  be  supported  by  the  chief  military 
authorities  now  in  India.  On  the  opposite  side  are  Sir 
Neville  Chamberlain,  Sir  John  Adye,  and,  it  is  said,  other 
distinguished  commanders. 

As  regards  the  question  of  border  management,  we  have 
again  a  division  of  opinion  between  two  schools.  The  one 
school  holds  as  a  general  principle  that  we  should  avoid  all 
unnecessary  interference  with  the  tribes,  treating  them  in 
a  friendly  manner  when  they  behave  well,  and  punishing 
them  when  they  molest  us ;  but  not  attempting  to  occupy 
their  territory,  to  send  British  officers  among  them,  or  to 
establish  over  them  any  sort  of  control.  The  other  school 
holds  that  we  should  encourage  our  officers  to  enter  into  close 
personal  relations  with  the  tribesmen,  and  to  enter  their 
country,  and  should  endeavour  in  course  of  time  to  establish 
permanent  control  over  the  tribes,  and  to  introduce  among 
them  something  like  peace  and  order.  The  first  of  the 
opposing  schools  is  generally  known  as  the  Punjab  or  ^  close 

*  lK)rder '  school,  and  its  views  are  advocated  by  Sir  James 
Lyall,  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  and  the  majority  of  Punjab  officers. 
The  second  school  is  now  identified  chiefly  with  the  name 
of  another  Punjab  officer.  Sir  Eobert  Sandeman.  Here^  again, 
there  is  room  for  many  gradations  of  opinion  between  the  two 
extremes,  and  for  thirty  years  and  more  the  matter  has  been 
warmly  discussed. 

The  Sandeman  system  of  border  management  and  the 
military  policy  represented  by  Lord  Eoberts  are  natural 
allies — together  they  form  the  *  Forward  frontier  policy  ' 
of  which  we  have  lately  heard  so  much.  Grouped  together 
on  the  opposite  side  are  the  Punjab  system  of  border  man- 
agement and  the  military  policy  which  would  abstain  from 
occupying  the  mountain  passes.  The  combination  forma 
what  is  generiEilly  designated  the  *  Lawrence  policy.* 

It  should  be  observed  here  that  the   *  Forward  frontier 

*  policy '  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  Forward  policy  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  which  used  to  be  advocated  by  a  certain  school  of 
statesmen  and  soldiers.  We  are  dealing  with  the  question  of 
our  policy  in  the  frontier  belt,  and  when  we  speak  of  the 

*  Forward  policy '  henceforth  we  wish  to  be  understood  as 
referring  not  to  the  general  policy  associated  with  the  name 
of  Lord  Lytton,  but  to  a  certain  method  of  treating  the 
I  order  tribes  and  their  country.     Whether  the  two  things 
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are  connected^  whether  the  one  was  originally  a  part  of  the 
other,  is  not  the  point.  Thej  are  not  the  same  thing,  and 
should  not  be  confused. 

.  Before  setting  to  work  upon  the  very  diflScult  task  of 
comparing  the  merits  of  the  opposing  frontier  policies,  it 
seems  desirable  that  we  should  now  consider  under  what 
conditions  and  to  what  extent  they  have  actually  been 
applied  to  the  tribal  belt.  This  will  perhaps  remove  some 
misconception,  and  will  tend  to  define  the  issues  at  present 
involved. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  Lawrence  policy  was  in  full  possession 
of  the  frontier  from  end  to  end,  and  in  1867  a  formal 
pronouncement  was  made  by  the  Government  of  India  in 
favour  of  that  policy.  Sir  Henry  Green,  Political  Superin- 
tendent and  Commandant  on  the  Sind  Froutier,  had  sub* 
mitted  certain  '  suggestions  for  the  protection  of  the  North- 

*  West  Frontier  of  India,  with  reference  to  the  advance  of 
^  the  Russians  in  Central  Asia.'  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  Sir  Henry  Green's  scheme,  but  it  involved 
arrangements  with  the  tribes  beyond  our  border,  and  its 
ultimate  aim  was  the  occupation  of  Quetta  at  the  northern 
entrance  of  the  Bolan  Pass  by  a  British  force.  This 
scheme  was  considered  by  the  Indian  Government  and 
rejected  in  the  most  decisive  terms.  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
who  was  then  Viceroy,  and  his  chief  military  advisers.  Sir 
William  Mansfield  and  Sir  Henry  Durand,  were  all 
thoroughly  opposed  to  it,  and  Sir  Henry  Green  was  informed 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Viceroy  and  his  Council,  *  if  the 

*  course  of  events  should  ever  bring  us  to  a  struggle  with 

*  the  Northern  Power  on  our  India  frontier,  the  winning 

*  side  will  be  the  one  which  refrains  from  entangling  itself 

*  in  the  barren  mountains  which   now   separate   the   two 

*  empires.'  *  The  project  accordingly  fell  through,  and  for  a 
time  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  Forward  policy. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  circumstances  under  which 
this  pronouncement  was  made.  At  that  time  our  frontier 
line  lay  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  tribal  belt,  and 
the  frontier  tribes  were  free  from  our  control.  Russia 
had  hardly  crossed  the  threshold  of  Central  Asia.  She 
had  come  face  to  face  with  the  TTsbeg  Khanates ;  but  her 
conquest  of  the  Khanates  was  by  no  means  complete, 
and  she  was  in  no  strength  on  this  line.  Her  columns 
were    sufficient  to   beat  the    feeble  soldiery  of  Khokand 

*  Central  Asia  and  Quetta,  February  25, 1879, 
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and  Bokhara — the  *  dressing-gowns '  of  SkobeleflE — but  they 
were  small  and  ill-appointed.  Samarkand  had  not  yet 
fallen,  and  an  envoy  from  the  Amir  of  Bokhara  was  re- 
ceived in  Calcutta  in  the  very  month  which  saw  the  rejec- 
tion of  Sir  Henry  Greenes  scheme.  On  the  west  Eussia  was 
still  practically  behind  the  Caspian.  The  two  great  wings 
of  her  advance  were  still  separated  by  the  whole  width  of 
that  sea  and  of  the  Turkoman  desert,  and  her  outposts  were 
many  hundreds  of  miles  from  our  own.  The  close  of  the 
Crimean  war  had  left  her  free  to  subdue  the  Caucasus  and 
its  tribes,  and  to  prepare  for  the  forward  movement  from 
this  base  along  her  natural  *  slope  *  to  Merv  and  the  Afghan 
border,  but  the  movement  had  not  begun.  It  seemed 
possible  that  the  distance  between  us  might  not  be  sensibly 
diminished  for  many  years,  if  ever.  Finally,  it  should  be 
observed  that  our  obligations  towards  Afghanistan  were  not 
of  an  embarrassing  kind. 

Let  us  now  see  how  far  the  circumstances  of  to-day 
resemble  or  differ  from  those  of  thirty  years  ago.  Almost 
immediately  after  the  aflSrmation  of  the  Lawrence  policy 
Bussia  began  her  advance  along  her  main  line  from 
the  Caspian.  Krasnovodsk  was  occupied,  and  before  long 
the  Bussian  columns  pushed  out  across  the  Turkoman 
country.  They  met  with  some  reverses  at  first,  but  the 
undisciplined  and  ill-armed  nomads  could  do  little  against 
regular  troops,  and  from  the  first  the  end  was  certain.  Be- 
fore fifteen  years  had  elapsed  the  great  Turkoman  desert 
had  been  pierced,  and  the  one  serious  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  a  Bussian  advance  to  the  Afghan  border  had  fallen  before 
the  fiery  energy  of  Skobeleff. 

'  From  Merv,  last  homo  of  the  free  lance,  the  clansmen  were  scatteriog 

far, 
And  the  Turkoman  horses  were  harnessed  to  the  gims  of  the  Kussian 

Czar/ 

Just  as  he  had  advanced  twenty  years  before  from  Orenburg 
and  Siberia,  and  closing  on  Chamkand  had  englobed,  to  use 
her  own  word,  the  northern  desert  which  lay  between 
her  and  the  Khanates,  so  now  her  two  great  wings  were 
advancing  to  englobe  the  southern  desert  which  lay  between 
her  and  Afghanistan.  To-day  her  advance  has  been 
completed.  A  Bussian  railway  joins  the  Caspian  with 
Samarkand.  Bussian  and  British  o£5cers,  escorted  by 
regular  troops  from  each  side,  have  met  and  delimited 
the  Bussian    and  British    spheres  of  influence    in  Asia* 
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There  is  nothing  between  our  outposts  but  Afghanistan, 
and  for  many  years  past  we  have  been  pledged  to  support 
Afghanistan  against  unprovoked  aggression.  Bussian 
troops  have  more  than  once  been  in  conflict  witb  the 
Afghans,  and  one  such  conflict  in  1885  brought  us  to  the 
very  verge  of  war.  Both  with  regard  to  the  position  of 
the  Russians  upon  our  political  frontier  and  with  regard  to 
our  obligations  towards  Afghanistan,  the  circumstances  have 
completely  changed  since  1867.  They  have  changed  as 
completely  with  regard  to  our  own  position  in  the  tribal 
country.  Instead  of  having  that  country  in  our  front, 
with  the  Lawrence  policy  in  full  possession  from  end  to 
end  of  the  line,  we  are  now  in  Quetta  and  Chitral  and  many 
intervening  points,  and  the  Lawrence  policy  has  been 
replaced  almost  entirely  by  the  Forward  policy.  But  it 
is  necessary  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  case  to  explain 
the  causes  and  extent  of  this  last  change  in  greater  detail. 

The  tribal  belt  may  be  divided  into  three  great 
sections  or  groups  of  tribes.  Ihese  are,  first,  the 
southern  or  Beluch  section,  comprising  the  Khanate  of 
Kelat  and  the  neighbouring  tribes,  from  the  sea  to  the 
borders  of  Afghanistan  and  Persia ;  secondly,  the  Pathan 
section,  comprising  the  Pathan  tribes  between  the  Punjab 
and  Afghanistan;  and,  thirdly,  the  northern  or  so-called 
Dard  section,  comprising  Chitral  and  the  other  non-Pathan 
tribes  which  occupy  the  country  under  the  Hindu  Kush  and 
the  western  Himtdayas.  Adjacent  to  the  Dard  section,  and 
having  some  slight  connexion  with  it,  is  the  non-Mahometan 
country  of  Kafiristan,  which  pushes  out  westward  into  the 
Amir's  dominions.  The  three  sections  or  groups  of  tribes 
spring  from  distinct  races  and  have  little  in  common. 

The  southern  group  occupies  a  great  tract  of  country, 
said  to  be  about  ten  times  the  size  of  Switzerland,  and 
containing  perhaps  half  a  million  of  inhabitants,  divided  into 
numerous  tribes.  These  have  for  some  time  paid  a  fluctu- 
ating allegiance  to  the  Khan  of  Kelat,  but  used  nevertheless 
to  be  constantly  fighting  among  themselves  and  harry- 
ing the  plains   of  Sind.     Their  country   is    *a    region  of 

*  arid  mountain  ridges,  long  sterile  valleys,  dry  watercourses, 
^  and  bare  plateaus.'  The  principal  range  rises  to  a 
height  of  over  ten  thousand  feet.  A  large  part  of  the  country 
is  desert.     The  Beluch  tribesmen  are  described  as  '  frank 

*  and  open  in  their  manner  .  .  .  brave  and  enduring,  predatory 

*  but  not  pilferers,  vindictive  but  not  treacherous.'  A  full 
account  of  Beluchistan  and  its  people  will   be^ound.in 
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the  very  interesting  book  from  which  these  words  are 
quoted,  Thornton's  memoir  of  Sir  Bobert  Sandeman. 

The  centre  or  Pathan  group  is  said  to  contain  a  consider- 
ably larger  population  than  the  Beluch  group.  Its  territory 
is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  Belach  tribes,  perhaps  not 
more  than  a  fifth  of  the  area,  but  it  is  in  pai*ts  exceedingly 
rugged  and  strong,  and  the  Pathan  is  fiercer  and  more  fanatical 
than  the  Beluch.  As  someone  has  said,  he  has  '  more  of  God 
*  in  his  mouth  and  more  of  the  devil  in  his  nature.'  He  is 
also  more  difficult  to  manage,  because  he  is  for  the  most 
part  a  thorough  republican,  and  if  he  obeys  anyone  at  all, 
obeys  only  the  *  Jirgah '  or  council  of  the  dominant  faction 
of  his  tribe,  while  the  Beluch  is  generally  amenable  to  the 
control  of  a  tribal  chief.  The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the 
Pathan  tribes  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  behind  them 
lies  Afghanistan,  the  people  of  which  are  akin  in  race,  and 
have  some  sympathy  with  them. 

The  northern  or  Dard  section  of  the  frontier  belt  is  the 
smallest  of  the  three.  It  is  a  region  of  stupendous  moun- 
tains, some  of  them  over  25,000  feet  in  height,  and  of  narrow 
valleys  which  support  only  a  scanty  population.  The  tribes 
are  wild,  and  some  of  them  have  been  from  time  immemorial 
the  terror  of  the  surrounding  countries,  parts  of  which  were 
depopulated  by  their  slave-hunting  raids.  But  they  are  ill 
armed,  and  not  as  formidable  fighting-men  as  the  Pathans. 
Some  interesting  information  with  regard  to  this  country 
is  to  be  found  in  Knight's  well-known  work  *  Where  Three 
'  Empires  Meet.'  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  strength  of 
these  Dard  tribes.  In  1880  Major  Biddulph  thought  the 
population  of  Chitral  was  probably  less  than  200,000.  If 
so,  the  population  of  the  whole  tract  should  not  exceed 
300,000. 

With  regai-d  to  this  question  of  numbers  in  the  case  of 
uncivilised  countries  like  the  Indian  frontier  tract,  it  is  really 
impossible  to  speak  with  any  confidence.  But  we  think, 
after  comparing  numerous  estimates,  that  we  shall  not  go 
seriously  wrong  if  for  present  purposes  we  regard  the  central 
or  Pathan  section  of  the  frontier  as  nearly  equal  in  num- 
bers to  the  other  two  sections. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  mountain  belt  is  pierced  here 
and  there  by  passes.  On  the  southern  section  the  Kojak, 
Bolan,  and  other  passes  lead  from  the  highlands  of  Afghani- 
stan towards  the  plains  of  Sind.  The  centre  section  is 
pierced  by  the  Khyber,  Tochi,  and  Gumal,  all  specially 
important    passes*      In    the  northern  section    the    Dora^ 
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Nuksau,  Baroghil,  Shimshal,  and  other  passes  cross  the 
Hindu  Kush  and  western  Himalayas,  and  give  access  by  very 
difficult  roads  to  Kashmir  and  the  Punjab  frontier. 

For  about  seven  years  after  the  declaration  of  policy  in 
1867  we  had  comparatively  little  to  do  with  the  tribes  at 
any  portion  of  the  line.  Non-intervention  under  slightly 
different  forms  prevailed  throughout.  Then  a  new  departure 
took  place.  At  this  time  the  southern  or  Beluch  section  of 
the  frontier  was  in  a  very  disturbed  condition.  The  Ehan 
of  Kelat  had  for  years  been  on  bad  terms  with  some  of  the 
great  tribal  chiefs,  a  British  political  agent  who  used  to 
reside  at  Kelat  had  been  withdrawn,  and  matters  had  gone 
from  bad  to  worse,  until  at  last  the  whole  of  Beluchistan  had 
fallen  into  a  state  of  complete  anarchy.  The  tribes  had 
risen  in  all  directions,  ti*ade  was  at  a  standstill,  and  our  own 
border  had  become  unsafe.  It  seemed  necessary  to  take 
some  decided  action,  and  the  Sind  authorities  proposed  a 
military  expedition  across  the  frontier.  It  was  recommended 
that  we  should  forcibly  depose  the  Khan  of  Kelat  and  replace 
him  by  a  more  competent  successor,  and  that  the  offending 
border  tribes  should  at  the  same  time  be  coerced  by  a 
blockade. 

Lord  Northbrook,  who  was  then  Viceroy  of  India,  was 
reluctant  to  accept  the  Sind  proposals,  and  at  this  juncture 
a  Punjab  frontier  officer,  Captain  Sandeman,  came  forward 
with  an  alternative  suggestion.  He  recommended  that 
before  resorting  to  a  military  expedition  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement  by  the  despatch  of  a 
mission  empowered  to  inquire  into  tribal  disputes  and 
grievances.  Captain  Sandeman's  views  were  supported  by 
the  Punjab  Government  and  approved  by  Lord  Northbrook, 
and  he  was  selected  for  the  charge  of  the  mission.  He  was 
successful  in  bringing  about  a  partial  reconciliation  between 
the  Khan  and  the  chiefs;  but  trouble  broke  out  again, 
and  in  1876  Major  Sandeman,  as  he  had  then  become,  was 
sent  back  to  finish  his  work.  A  few  days  after  he  started 
Lord  Northbrook  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Lytton,  who  was 
greatly  annoyed  at  the  despatch  of  the  Kelat  mission  and 
very  nearly  issued  orders  for  Sandeman's  recall.  However, 
the  orders  were  not  issued;  Sandeman  was  completely 
successful,  and  by  a  treaty  concluded  at  the  end  of  the  year 
our  relations  with  the  Khan  and  the  Beluch  chiefs  were 
reorganised.  Soon  afterwards  Sandeman  vras  sent  to  their 
country  as  agent  to  the  Governor-General  for  Beluchistan. 

This  was  the  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  North- 
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West  frontier  policy.  Freed  from  the  control  of  the  Punjab 
Government,  Sandeman  rapidly  developed  the  method  of 
tribal  management  which  now  bears  his  name,  and  estab- 
lished himself  as  the  dominant  influence  from  Sind  to 
the  borders  of  Persia.  He  was  helped  in  this  work  by 
the  military  occupation  of  Quetta,  and  his  position  was 
thoroughly  solidified  by  the  Afghan  war  of  1879,  during 
which  he  did  remarkable  service.  At  the  end  of  that  war 
the  Afghan  districts  of  Peshin  and  Sibi  were  taken  away 
from  the  Amir  and  added  to  Sandeman's  charge.  Now  our 
officers  go  everywhere  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
that  great  tract  of  country,  and  deal  directly  with  the  local 
chiefs.  The  tribal  territory  has  for  the  most  part  not  been 
annexed,  and  the  tribes  manage  their  own  internal  affairs, 
but  we  exercise  over  them  a  large  measure  of  control. 
Quetta  has  been  fortified  and  a  strong  garrison  is  maintained 
there,  above  the  Bolan  Pass.  Lines  of  railway  have  been 
constructed  up  to  this  point,  and  the  Kojak  range  beyond 
it  has  been  tunnelled,  so  that  trains  can  run  to  the  actual 
Afghan  border.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  upon  the  southern 
or  Beluch  section  of  the  frontier  line,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
the  *  Forward  policy '  has  prevailed  over  the  Lawrence 
policy,  and  is  now  fully  established. 

Not  long  after  Sandeman  entered  upon  his  remarkable 
career  in  Beluchistan  Lord  Lytton  turned  his  attention  to 
the  northern  section  of  the  frontier  line.  Till  then  there 
had  been  practically  no  dealings  between  us  and  the  Dard 
tribes,  but  ever  since  1842  the  Sikhs,  and  after  them  our 
feudatory  State  of  Kashmir,  which  holds  the  northern  end  of 
the  Imperial  frontier,  had  stationed  at  Gilgit,  the  capital  of 
the  old  Dard  kingdom,  a  body  of  troops  which  kept  the  tribes 
nnder  some  sort  of  control,  and  checked  their  raids  upon 
settled  Kashmir  territory.  Gilgit  is  a  valley  of  considerable 
extent,  once  populous  and  well  cultivated,  and  has  a  central 
position,  mountoin  roads  radiating  from  it  in  all  directions 
into  the  surrounding  States.  The  Indian  Government 
recognised  the  importance  *  in  the  general  scheme  for  the 

*  protection  of  the  North-West  frontier  *  of  securing  an 
effective  control  over  the  northern  passes,  and  it  was 
determined  that  this  shonld  be  done,  if  possible,  through 
the  Maharaja  of  Kashmir.  His  Highness  was  accordingly 
encouraged  to  tighten  his  hold  over  the  Bard  country,  and 
was  assured  that,  *  in  the  event  of  his  action  involving  him 

*  unexpectedly  in  military  operations,  the  British  Government 

*  would,  if  necessary,  afford  him  countenQ.nqe  fi»nd  mi^terial 
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*  aid/  It  was  agreed  that  a  British  officer  should  b  e 
appointed  to  reside  permanently  at  Gilgit  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  information  as  to  the  progress  of  events  beyond  the 
Kashmir  frontier.  The  chief  of  Chitral,  who  was  in  great 
fear  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Afghans^  was  instructed 
to  resist  their  claims,  and  the  Amir  was  warned  against 
attempting  to  assume  sovereignty  over  that  State.  In 
1881  the  first  political  agent.  Major  Biddulph,  was  with- 
drawn by  Lord  Ripon's  Government,  as  neither  we  nor, 
apparently,  the  Maharaja  of  Kashmir  could  ensure  his 
safety  under  the  conditions  then  ei^isting,  and  the  expec- 
tations formed  from  the  establishment  of  the  agency 
had  not  been  fulfilled.  But  the  Government  of  India 
reserved  full  discretion  to  send  back  an  officer  to  Gilgit  if 
this  should  hereafter  seem  desirable.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  approved  the  withdrawal  of  the  agency,  but 
pointed  out  to  Lord  Eipon  that  the  effect  might  be  practic- 
ally to  close  a  valuable  channel  of  information  as  to  the 
course  of  events  in  the  countries  between  Kashmir  and 
Bussian  Turkestan,*   and    Ho  diminish   in    some   degree 

*  your  knowledge  of  the  intrigues  to  which  that  part  of  the 
^  frontier  is  specially  exposed.'  It  was  suggested  that  under 
certain  contingencies  ^  it  might  be  necessary  to  reconsider  the 

*  expediency  of  deputing  an  officer  to  Gilgit — at  all  events 

*  during  the  summer  months.'  As  regards  the  relations 
between  Kashmir  and  Chitral,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
observed  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  dependence  of  the 
Chitral  ruler  on  the  Maharaja,  which  had  been  recognised  by 
treaty  between  them,  '  should  be  maintained  and  confirmed.' 
The  Indian  Government  therefore  continued  to  devote  atten- 
tion to  this  part  of  the  frontier.  Colonel  Lockhart,  now 
Sir  William  Lockhart,  was  sent  up  to  Chitral  in  1885,  and 
thoroughly  examined  the  country  with  a  view  to  defensive 
measures;  and,  finally,  in  1889,  the  Russians  having 
approached  very  near  to  the  Hindu  Kush,  and  their  officers 
having  even  visited  some  of  the  Dard  States,  Captain 
Durand  was  sent  to  re-establish  an  agency  at  Gilgit  under 
new  and  improved  conditions.  The  army  of  the  Kashmir 
State,  which  had  been  very  inefficient,  was  armed  and 
disciplined,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  control  of 
the  Dard  tribes,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  influence 
from  among  them.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few  years 
there  was  some  sharp  fighting  in  Hunza  and  Chilas,  and 

*  Correspondence  relating  to  Chitral,  1895,  No.  6. 
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finally  in  Chitral.  Our  officers  are  now  established  through- 
ont  these  States,  and  not  long  ago  Her  Majesty's  Government 
decided  to  maintain  a  British  garrison  in  Chitral  territory. 
Therefore,  in  the  northern  or  Dard  section  of  the  frontier  the 
Forward  policy,  for  good  or  for  evil,  has  prevailed  over 
the  Lawrence  policy,  and  is  now  fully  established.  The 
adjacent  country  of  Kafiristan,  which  was  mentioned  above 
in  connexion  with  the  Dard  section,  now  forms  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Amir,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

There  remains  the  central  or  Pathan  section.  This  has 
to  a  considerable  extent  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Punjab  Government,  and  in  so  far  as  the  Punjab  Govern- 
ment has  been  able  it  has  adhered  to  the  *  close  border ' 
system.  Bnt  even  here  the  Forward  policy  has  made  great 
inroads.  From  the  time  that  he  entered  Beluchistan  and 
escaped  from  the  control  of  the  Punjab  Government^  Sir  Robert 
Sandeman  waged  unceasing  war  upon  that  Government,  and 
he  would,  if  he  could,  have  seized  the  whole  of  their  trans- 
frontier tribes,  which  he  considered  them  incompetent  to 
manage.  His  untiring  energy  and  his  singular  tenacity  of 
purpose  brought  him  at  last  np  to  the  Gumal  Pass,  which  he 
turned  and  opened,  absorbing  on  his  way  a  tract  of  Pathan 
country  *  as  large  as  Switzerland,*  and  perhaps  equal  in  area, 
though  not  in  population,  to  the  rest  of  the  Pathan  tribal 
section.  The  Forward  policy  thus  came  into  contact  with  the 
great  Waziri  tribe,  with  whom  Sandeman  made  arrangements 
for  the  control  of  the  pass.  Sin  se  that  time  troops  have  been 
pushed  into  the  Tochi  Pass,  in  the  north  of  the  Waziri 
country,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  control  that 
route  also.  Further  north  again  the  Turis  of  Kurram  have 
long  been  under  British  protection,  and  we  have  British 
officers  and  troops  in  the  valley.  Then,  to  control  the 
Orakzais,  we  have  established  posts  on  the  Samana 
ridge.  The  Khyber  Pass,  to  the  north  of  the  Orakzai 
country,  has  ever  since  the  Afghan  war  been  kept  open 
by  arrangement  with  the  Afridis  and  other  tribes  con- 
cerned, and  we  have  had  British  officers  in  it.  Finally,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  has  decided  to  keep  open  a  road  to 
Chitral  through  the  Pathan  countries  of  Swat  and  Bajaur, 
and  here  again  the  old  close-border  system  has  given  way. 
Therefore,  though  the  Forward  policy  has  not  yet  estab- 
lished itself  in  full  possession  of  the  central  or  Pathan 
section  of  the  frontier,  it  has,  for  good  or  for  evil,  overrun 
the  southern  half  of  the  section,  and  broken  in  at  many 
points  along  the  northern  half. 
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In  short,  during  the  last  thirty  years  the  Forward  policy 
has  steadily  made  way,  until  at  the  present  time  it  is  com- 
pletely established  in  two  out  of  the  three  great  sections  of 
the  frontier  belt,  and  has  occupied  a  very  large  part  of  the 
third.  Eightly  or  wrongly,  the  old  Lawrence  policy,  which, 
in  1867,  had  possession  of  the  frontier  from  end  to  end,  has 
now  been  ousted  almost  from  end  to  end,  and  the  opposite 
policy  is  in  possession  of  the  field. 

Before  considering  whether  this  state  of  things  is  satis- 
factory or  not,  and  what  policy  we  should  now  adopt,  there 
is  one  other  point  which  should  be  noticed,  the  attitude  of 
neighbouring  Asiatic  States.  The  three  States  concerned 
are  China,  Afghanistan,  and  Persia.  Of  these  China  was 
concerned  only  with  one  or  two  of  the  Dard  principalities. 
She  had  had  some  dealings  with  Hunza,  and  when  Hunza 
was  subdued  by  our  troops  she  put  forward  claims  to 
suzerainty  over  the  chiefship ;  but  the  matter  was  satisfac- 
torily settled,  and  no  practical  attempt  was  made  to  dispute 
the  establishment  of  our  efiTective  supremacy  within  this 
portion  of  the  frontier  belt.  Persia  once  laid  claim  to  great 
portions,  if  not  the  whole,  of  what  we  call  Beluchistan, 
but  this  claim  has  been  waived,  and  a  year  or  two  ago  a 
Boundary  Commission  laid  down  on  the  spot  the  precise  line 
of  demarcation  upon  the  only  disputed  portion  of  the  Perso- 
Beluch  frontier. 

The  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  the  State  chiefly  concerned, 
has  also  come  to  an  understanding  with  ns  upon  the 
whole  question.  For  a  long  time  both  the  Afghans  and 
the  Indijin  Government  claimed  the  right  to  exercise 
control  or  influence  over  some  of  the  boi'der  tribes, 
and  this  gave  rise  to  considerable  friction.  For  example, 
the  Indian  Government  had  to  remind  the  Amir  Sher 
Ali  in  1877  that  they  had  never  recognised  his  claim 
to  allegiance  from  Chitral,  Dir,  Bajaur,  or  Swat,  and  he  was 
warned  that  any  endeavour  to  enforce  such  a  claim  would 
be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act.*  During  the  time  of  the 
present  Amir  there  was  incessant  correspondence  about  the 
Afridis,  the  Turis  of  Kurram,  and  the  Waziris,  and  at  times 
some  very  sharp  letters  were  written.  The  general  conten- 
tion of  the  Indian  Government  was  that  they  must  maintain 
their  right  to  deal  direct  with  the  tribes  upon  their  border, 
and  that  they  could  not  admit  the  supremacy  of  the  Amir 

*  Correspondence  relating  to  Chitral,  1895. 
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In  1893,  both  the  Indian  Government  and  the  Amir  being 
wearj  of  this  perpetual  friction,  and  anxious  to  piit  an  end 
to  it,  they  came  to  an  amicable  agreement  on  the  subject, 
and  defined  their  respective  *  spheres  of  influence*  within 
the  tribal  belt.  The  Indian  Government  then  undertook  to 
exercise  for  the  future  no  interference  on  the  Afghan  side  of 
the  line  laid  down,  and  the  Amir  undertook  to  exercise  no 
interference  on  the  Indian  side.*  This  agreement  com- 
mitted us  to  no  particular  line  of  action  within  the  tribal 
belt,  but  it  was  a  clear  recognition  by  the  Amir  of  the  posi- 
tion which  the  Government  of  India  had  claimed,  and 
it  left  us  free,  so  far  as  the  Amir  was  concerned,  to  do 
whatever  we  pleased  within  our  own  side  of  the  line.  The 
Amir  obtained  a  free  hand  in  Kafiristan,  which  he  had 
nearly  surrounded  and  a  large  part  of  which  he  had  con- 
quered. He  also  obtained  some  minor  concessions.  The 
tribes  over  which  the  Indian  Government  had  consistently 
refused  to  admit  his  supremacy  remained  with  us.  This 
arrangement  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Amir  declared 
to  be  *  a  full  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  all  the  principal 

*  differences  of  opinion  which  have  arisen  between  them  in 

*  regard  to  the  frontier.'  Since  that  time  the  Amir  has 
formally  refused  to  countenance  any  tribal  risings,  and  he 
has  admitted  our  right  to  occupy  Chitral  and  to  chastise 
the  Afridis  for  their  recent  action. 

It  may  be  asserted,  therefore,  that  whether  the  Forward 
policy  towards  the  border  tribes  be  in  itself  a  wise  or  an 
unwise  policy,  it  has  been  accepted  by  the  Asiatic  Powers 
concerned. 

And  here  we  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
according  to  a  very  high  authority,  the  Forward  policy 
in  the  frontier  belt  was  deliberately  adopted  at  the  close 
of  the  Afghan  war  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  has 
been    steadily    followed    up     ever    since.      In    his    work 

*  Problems  of  Greater  Britain  *  Sir  Charles  Dilke  writes  as 
follows : — 

*  The  policy  of  the  second  administration  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
Afghan  matter  is  of  some  historical  and  of  some  present  importance. 
Mr.  Gladstone  recommended  the  removal  of  Lord  Lytton  and  reversed 
Lord  Lytton's  policy,  but  not  to  revert  to  the  Lawrence  policy.  On 
the  contrary,  while  he  wisely  evacuated  Kandahar,  following  largely 
the  advice  of  that  most  skilled  of  all  observers  of  the  Afghan 
question,  Sir  Robert  Sandeman,  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  those  strong 
pledges  to  the  A  mir  of  Afghanistan  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  pro- 

•  CJorrespondence  relating  to  the  occupation  of  Chitral^ 896, 
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posed  the  delimitation  of  the  Afghan  frontier.  The  arrangement 
declared  to  be  binding  by  the  Russian  Emperor  in  1888  was  the  out- 
come of  these  proposals.  The  Amir  of  Afghanistan  was  subsidised 
and  supplied  with  arms,  and  was  told  by  Lord  Dufferin,  by  direction 
of  the  GoTemment,  that  so  long  as  he  conformed  to  our  advice  his 
enemies  would  be  ours.  Afler  some  hesitation  the  Quetta  frontier 
was  advanced,  the  loop  strategical  railway  made,  and  the  Bori  valley 
brought  under  British  rule.  This  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  second 
adminit>tration,  followed  as  it  has  been  since  that  time  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  third  administration,  and  by  two  Conservative  administra- 
tions, was  wise  and  necessary.  The  policy  which  I  have  described  was 
then  a  policy  of  influence  at  the  Court  of  Kabul,  combined  with  non- 
interference in  the  domestic  afbirs  of  Afghanistan,  and  it  was  a  portion 
of  this  policy  that  ice  should  extend  either  our  frontiers  or  our  authority 
vp  to  the  Afghan  border.  This  indeed  was  the  ground  for  that  occupa- 
tion of  the  Bori  valley  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  administration  to 
which  I  have  just  referred.* 

The  whole  of  this  passage  is  worthy  of  careful  considera- 
tioDy  and  if  the  words  which  we  have  italicised  are  accu- 
rate, as  they  presumably  are,  then  *  cadit  qoeestio/  There 
can  be  no  further  doubt  that  the  Forward  policy  represents 
the  deliberate  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  steadily 
carried  on  since  the  Afghan  war.  This  view  is  borne  out  by 
several  circumstances.  We  know  what  were  Sandeman's 
opinions  on  the  subject,  and  what  he  was  likely  to  advise. 
We  know  also  that  in  later  passages  of  the  same  work  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  commented  upon  the  evils  of  the  Punjab 
system,  and  advocated  the  transfer  of  the  whole  frontier  to 
Sandeman's  charge.  And  we  know  that  the  successive 
advances  of  the  Forward  policy  have  been  approved,  if  not 
suggested,  by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  It  has  already 
been  shown,  for  example,  that  in  1881  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  suggested  the  re-establishment,  under  certain 
contingencies,  of  the  Gilgit  Agency.  In  the  same  year  an 
agreement  was  made  with  the  Afridis  for  the  security  of  the 
!l^yber  Pass.  A  letter  to  the  Punjab  Government  from  the 
Indian  Foreign  Secretary  defines  the  objects  of  the  Gk>vern- 
ment  of  India  in  making  this  agreement.  They  are,  he 
says,  ^to  keep  the  E^hyber  Pass  secure  and  open,  to 
'  encourage  traffic  and  intercourse    with   Afghanistan,  to 

*  establish  our  political  influence  over  the  A/ndis,  and  to 
^  exclude  the  authority  of    Kabul  from   the  independent 

*  border  lands.'     The  words  we  have  italicised  are  repeated 
in  a  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.*    The 

•  Afghanistan,  18«1,  No.  5,  pp.  85,  74,  76,  77,  79. 
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agreement  received  the  full  approval  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  who  observed  that  it  conceded  to  the  tribes  *  a 

<  proper  independence  within  recognised  limits/  and  admitted 

<  the  exercise  of  our  own  influence  over  them,  to  the  exclusion 

*  of  that  of  any  other  Power.*  Now  the  Afridis  are,  so  to 
speak,  the  champion  tribe  of  the  frontier.  As  Sir  Richard 
Temple  puts  it,  in  a  letter  advocating  the  abandonment  of 
the  Khyber,  *  This  is  the  tribe—  the  other  tribes  are  of  less 
'  consequence.'  The  agreement  therefore  is  very  important. 
We  cannot  find,  however,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
ever  formally  enunciated  as  a  general  principle  of  our 
frontier  policy  that  the  tribal  belt  was  to  be  either  annexed 
or  brought  under  our  authority,  and  it  may  be  argued 
that,  if  they  had  done  so,  the  establishment  of  the 
Forward  policy  would  probably  have  been  more  rapid  and 
systematic.  Nevertheless,  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  statement 
cannot  be  disregarded,  and  it  would  be  extremely  interesting 
to  know  precisely  what  meaning  should  be  attached  to  it. 
He  is  a  statesman  with  special  means  of  knowing  the  truth, 
and  he  says  clearly  that  when  we  undertook,  seventeen  years 
ago,  to  respect  the  independence  of  Afghanistan,  and  to 
support  the  Amir  asainst  unprovoked  aggression,  it  ^  was  a 
^  portion  of  this  policy  that  we  should  extend  either  our 

*  frontiers  or  our  authority  up  to  the  Afghan  border.' 

Having  regard  to  all  the  facts  brought  forward  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  it  is  evident  that  the  difference  between 
the  circumstances  of  1867  andthecircumstancesof  the  present 
day  is  very  great  indeed.  In  1867  our  frontier  lay  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  tribal  mountains,  and  we  were  free  from  all 
entanglements  with  the  tribes.  The  Lawrence  policy  of  non- 
intervention was  in  possession  of  the  line  from  end  to  end.  In 
1897  our  frontier  has  been  advanced;  we  have  troops  in 
Quetta,  and  Zhob,  and  the  Tochi,  and  Kurram,  and  Bajaur 
and  Chitral,  and  Gilgit;  and  the  Forward  policy  is  in 
possession  on  almost  every  part  of  the  line  from  Kashmir 
to  the  sea.  In  1867  we  were  under  no  obligations  of  an 
embarrassing  nature  with  regard  to  Afghanistan.  Now  we 
are  pledged  to  support  the  Afghans  against  unprovoked 
aggression.  In  1867  Russia  was  far  distant,  and  her 
s&ength  in  Central  Asia  was  inconsiderable.  Now  Russia 
has  occupied  the  whole  country  up  to  our  political  frontier ; 
her  strength  is  steadily  increasing ;  and  her  movements  are 
carefully  watched  by  tiie  natives  of  India.  Already,  and  as 
long  ago  as  1885,  a  conflict  between  Russian  and  Afghan 
troops  has  brought  England  and  Russia  to  the  verge  of  ¥rar. 
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and  other  such  conBicts  haveoccurred.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  change  in  the  state  of  affairs  more  complete  than 
that  which  has  taken  place  since  the  Lawrence  policy  was 
formally  enunciated  thirty  years  ago. 

Before  going  on  to  consider  whether  the  change  is  such  as  to 
justify  a  reversal  of  that  policy,  or  rather  to  justify  us  in 
adhering  to  the  policy  now  in  possession,  it  is  desirable  to 
examine  the  actual  pronouncement  of  1867,  and  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  whether  those  who  were  responsible  for  it  meant 
to  lay  down  a  general  principle  which  should  be  applicable 
to  future  times  and  future  circumstances.  We  have  quoted 
in  an  earlier  paragraph  a  passage  which  might  be  held  to 
bear  out  this  view : — *  His  Excellency  in  Council,'  they 
wrote,  ^  believes  that  if  the  course  of  events  should  ever 
^  bring  us  to  a  struggle  with  the  Northern  Power  on  our 
^  Indus  frontier,  the  winning  side  will  be  the  one  which 
^refrains  from  entangling  itself  in  the  barren  mountains 
^  which  now  separate  the  two  empires.'  But  if  the  cor* 
respondence  be  further  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
assertion  of  the  general  principle  is  considerably  qualified, 
and  it  seems  clear  that  underlying  the  whole  question  iu 
the  minds  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  and  his  advisers  was  the 
feeling  that  Russia  was  too  far  away  to  necessitate  any 
immediate  defensive  measures.  The  letter  from  which  the 
above  passage  has  been  quoted  contained  another  which 
ran  as  follows  : — *  I  am  to  point  out,  moreover,  that  it  will 
^  be  open  to  the  British  Government  to  occupy  Quetta  and 
^  subsidise  the  Beluchis  at  any  future  period  when  the 
'  imminence  of  a  real  danger  to  the  Indian  Empire  may 
^  render  such  a  step  expedient.  In  the  meantime  the 
^  Governor-General  in  Council  is  absolutely  opposed  to  the 
^  scheme.'  And  the  thirteenth  paragraph  of  the  letter 
sums  up  the  position  as  follows : — ^  In  fine,  the  present 
*  state  of  affairs  in  Central  Asia  offers  no  feature  which  the 
^  Governor- General  in  Council  can  recognise  as  any  suffi- 
^  cient  ground  for  regarding  the  occupation  of  Quetta  as  a 
^  question  open  to  consideration.'  This  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent in  tone  from  the  first  passage  quoted,  and  there  is 
more  of  the  same  kind.  Minutes  recorded  by  Sir  William 
Mansfield  and  Sir  Henry  Durand  were  forwarded  to  England 
with  the  correspondence.  Sir  William  Mansfield's  minute 
opens  with  a  detailed  examination  of  the  features  of  the 
country  between  our  border  and  Quetta,  and  of  the  number 
of  troops  required  for  a  safe  and  effective  occupation.  He 
goes  on  to  express  his  doubts  whether  it  would  be  worth 
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while  to  incur  tbe  expense  even  if  the  Russians  were  at 
Kabul  and  Kandahar. 

'  I  should  tliink  not  myseir.  .  .  .  But  it  is  surelj  premature  to 
rush  into  the  expense  of  military  occupation  of  such  a  country  as  that 
described  in  the  foregoing  extracts,  because  the  Russians  are  now 
involved  in  the  troubles  of  political  extension  in  Central  Asia,  which 
is  probably  forced  on  them  in  spite  of  themselves.* 

And  after  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  prefer- 
able to  meet  an  enemy  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Bolan  rather 
than  above  the  Pass,  Sir  William  Mansfield  proceeds  to 
^  dismiss  the  Russians  and  turn  our  attention  to  what  has 
'  some  reality.' 

Sir  Henry  Durand  used  similar  language.  After  express- 
ing his  concurrence  *  as  a  general  rule  *  with  Sir  William 
Mansfield's  opinion  as  to  the  defence  of  the  Bolan,  he  ob- 
served that  a  variety  of  contingencies  might  be  quoted  ^  as 
'  possible  inducements  to  an  advance  ^yond  the  Indus 
'  frontier/  and  he  pressed  for  the  completion  of  our  lines  of 
rail  and  river  communication,  ^  so  that  without  our  at  present 
^  incurring  the  risk  of  complications  with  Afghan  or  Beluch 

*  tribes  or  politics,  it  may  yet  be  in  our  power  rapidly  to 
'  mass  and  securely  to  feed  and  support  our  forces,  whether 

*  intended  for  operations  above  or  below  the  passes.'  A 
later  paragraph  of  Sir  Henry  Durand's  minute  runs  as 
follows : — 

'If  our  position  on  tbe  Indus  frontier  be  one  of  unmistakeable 
strength,  it  will  long  paralyse  aggressive  presumption.  I  know  that  we 
could  again  seize  Afghanistan  if  it  were  advisable  or  necessary,  and 
that,  with  our  Indus  frontier  complete  in  its  communicationis  parallel 
and  perpendicular,  no  power  on  earth  could  shake  us  out  of  that 
country.  I  know,  too,  that,  with  the  Afghans  friendly  and  cordial,  we 
could,  without  the  actual  seizure  of  the  country  for  ourselves,  oi^nise 
its  defence  in  a  most  destructive  manner  against  hostile  invasions ;  but 
neither  alternative  is  at  present  imposed  upon  us  as  of  the  smallest 
necessity,  and  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  precipitating  complications 
and  plunging  into  certain  difficulties  out  of  respect  for  nervous  appre- 
heniioos,  the  realisation  of  which  is,  if  it  ever  take  place,  remote.* 

It  seems  clear  from  all  these  extracts  that  Sir  John 
Lawrence  and  his  military  advisers  did  not  intend  to  lay 
down  the  doctrine  that  a  *  Forward  policy  *  on  the  frontier 
could  never,  under  any  circumstances,  be  a  proper  one.  It 
would  haye  been  strange,  indeed,  if  men  of  their  ability  and 
experience  had  committed  then^selves  to  such  a  position. 
Far  from  doing  so,  they  expressly  contemplated  the  possi- 
*liiy   that  some   day,    under  idtered   circumstances,   an 
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advance  might  be  expedient.  They  thought  it  inexpedient 
in  1867,  and  it  would  be  yery  difficult  to  show  that  they 
were  wrong,*  but  that  is  no  proof  that  they  would  hold  the 
same  view  now.  It  is  open  to  us,  therefore,  and  incumbent 
upon  us,  to  consider  the  question  on  its  merits,  with  due 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  day. 

The  first  step  which  seems  desirable  is  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  ^  Forward  policy.'  This  has  been  described  as  a 
combination  of  the  military  policy  of  holding  the  mountain 
passes  with  the  Sandeman  system  of  tribal  management. 
It  is  important  to  ascertain  precisely  what  that  system  is. 

The  Sandeman  system  has  been  described  by  its  opponents 
as  a  System  of  annexation.  It  has  been  described  from  the 
opposite  point  of  view  as  a  system  of  blackmail.  Others 
have  said  that  Sandeman  had  no  special  system.  He  him- 
self described  it  as  a  system  of  *  conciliatory  intervention,' 
and  we  have  seen  that  this  precisely  expresses  what  it  was 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  when  he  crossed  the  frontier 
to  reconcile  the  Elhan  of  Kelat  and  the  tribal  chiefs. 
But  it  was  something  more  than  this.  His  disciple  and 
successor  in  Beluchistan,  Mr.  Barnes,  describes  it  as  a 
system  of  tribal  service.t  Sandeman's  view  was  that  in 
every  tribe,  whether  Pathan  or  Beluch,  there  existed 
headmen  of  more  or  less  influence,  and  a  system  of  tribal 
authority,  which,  if  effectually  supported,  could  compel 
obedience.  He  therefore  gave  allowances  and  other  support 
to  the  headmen,  and  expected  them  to  maintain  a  certain 
number  of  armed  retainers,  and  to  keep  order  in  their  tribe. 
He  went  freely  about  among  the  tribesmen  and  encouraged 
his  officers  to  make  friends  with  them  and  secure  their  con- 
fidence. He  also,  we  believe,  attached  importance  to  the 
payment  of  some  revenue  by  the  tribe  to  the  British  Go- 
vernment, as  an  acknowledgement  of  suzerainty.  In  case 
outrages  occurred,  the  offenders  were  tried  by  their  own 
people  in  tribal  Jirgah  or  council,  and  punished  in  accordance 
with  tribal  custom.  The  system  was  certainly  neither  one 
of  annexation  nor  one  of  blackmail.  Its  main  characteristics 
seem  to  have  been  boldness  and  sympathy.  Let  us  see  how 
it  impressed  those  who  had  to  do  with  Sandeman  and  his 
work. 

Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  who  was   Foreign  Secretary  in  India 

*  Even  Sir  Robert  Sandeman  said  that  he  would  not  advocate  inter- 
ference with  the  tribes  but  for  the  approach  of  Rnsaia. 
+  Thornton,  p.  301. 
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during  the  Afghan  war,  wrote  of  *  his  extraordinary  aptitude 
^  for  the  management  of  the  tribes/  and  testified  to  the 
great  valae  of  his  services  throughout  the  period  of  our 
occupation  of  Kandahar,  when  ^  it  was  an  immense  advan- 
^  tage  to  the  Government  of  India  that  so  able  and  experi- 

*  enced  an  officer,  who  was  so  thoroughly  versed  in  frontier 
^  affairs,  remained  in  charge  of  the  lines  of  communication 

*  with  India/ 

Sir  Charles  Aitchison,  who  had  also  been  an  Indian 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  was  at  the  time  Lieutenant-Gk>v6mor 
of  the  Punjab,  and  an  uncompromising  adherent  of  the 
Lawrence  policy,  wrote  in  1885 : — 

'  Sandeman  is  doing  noble  work  at  Quetta ;  he  knows  personally  all 
the  heads  of  the  tribes  and  all  the  leading  men,  and  has  great  influence 
over  them.  The  people  are  rapidly  settling  down  and  learning  respect 
for  law  and  order.  .  •  .  For  this  we  have  mainly  to  thank  Sandeman, 
whose  personal  influence  in  the  country  is  someuiing  marvellous.' 

Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who  studied  the  question  on  the  spot, 
writes  in  his  '  Problems  of  Greater  Britain '  that  Sande* 
man  ^  is  looked  upon  as  the  best  friend  both  of  chiefs  and 
^  people,  and  as  justice  incarnate/  He  goes  on  to  recom- 
mend that  the  control  of  the  whole  frontier  should  be  placed 
in  Sandeman's  hands,  and  adds  that  he  '  would  be  cheap  at 
^  a  peerage  and  the  salary  of  Madras  or  Bombay/ 

Mr.  Curzon  wrote  in  1894 : — 

'  His  policy  he  comtantly  described  to  me  in  letters  as  a  ''  peace 
and  goodwill  policy."  and  certainly  no  words  could  better  indicate  the 
temper  in  which  he  fought,  and  the  bloodless  victories  which  he 
gained. 

'  Belnchistan  and  the  frontier  fringe,  as  far  as  the  Zhob  Valley  and 
Gumal  Pass,  are  a  standing  monument  to  his  eystem.  This  consisted 
in  reconciling  conflicting  local  interests  under  the  common  aegis  of 
Groat  Britain  ;  in  employing  the  tribes  as  custodians  of  the  highways 
and  guardians  of  the  peace  in  their  own  districts ;  in  paying  them  for 
what  they  did  well  (and  conversely  in  fining  them  for  transgression)  ; 
in  encouraging  commerce  and  traffic  by  the  lightening  or  abolition  of 
tolls  and  the  security  of  means  of  communication ;  in  the  protection 
rather  than  diminution  of  tribal  and  clan  independence,  subject  only  to 
the  overlordship  of  the  British  Raj ;  in  a  word,  in  a  policy  not  of 
spasmodic  and  retributive  interference,  but  of  steady  and  unfaltering 
conciliation.  If  I  may  quote  Virgil,  ''parcere  aubjectis,  pacisque 
imponere  moiem,**  far  more  than  "  debellare  superbos,'*  was  his 
motto.' 

No  doubt  Sandeman's  system  required  a  backing  of  force. 
The  maintenance  of  a  garrison  at  Quetta  was  a  great  help 
to  him.    The  pacification  of  the  powerful  Marri  tribe  was 
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not  effected  until  after  the  march  through  their  country  of 
MacGregor's  brigade.  The  Zhob  Valley  was  brought  within 
the  pale  after  a  military  expedition.    <  Conciliatory  inter- 

*  ?ention,'  wholly  unbacked  by  force,  cannot  be  expected  to 
succeed  everywhere,  or  indeed  anywhere,  as  a  system  of 
permanent  control  and  pacification.  And  it  is  true  that 
whereyer  troops  were  stationed  in  the  tribal  country  a  circle 
of  administrative  arrangement  was  sure  to  follow.  It  was 
necessary  to  exercise  full  powers  of  administration  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Nevertheless  it  is  correct  to  say 
that  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  Sandeman  i^stem  was 
^  the  protection  rather    than  diminution  of  tribal  and  clan 

*  independence,  subject  only  to  the  overlordship  of  the 
'British  Raj.' 

Such,  as  described  by  a  variety  of  observers,  were  the 
characteristics  and  effects  of  Sandeman's  method  of  tribal 
management.  The  Indian  Govemmenty  seeing  the  two 
systems — the  Punjab  system  and  the  Sandeman  system 
— working  side  by  side,  was  impressed,  as  all  impartial 
observers  were  impressed,  by  the  surprising  success  of  the 
latter.  They  saw,  as  all  did  not  see,  that  there  were  objec- 
tions to  both,  and  they  endeavoured  to  restrain  Sandeman 
from  pushing  his  operations  too  rapidly  and  too  widely. 
Thornton's  memoir  shows  that  they  declined  to  the  end  to 
let  him  absorb  certain  tribes  on  the  Punjab  border  which  the 
Punjab  authorities  desired  to  retain,  and  that  the  last  months 
of  his  life  were  troubled  by  their  refhsal  to  fall  in  with  his  views 
about  South- Western  Beluchistan.  But  graMklly  the  Indian 
authorities  came  to  see  in  Sandeman's  system  the  solution  to 
the  problem  of  defence  against  foreign  aggression.  If  the 
tribes,  Pathan  and  Dard  no  less  than  ^lucb,  could  be 
brought  to  fall  into  line  all  along  the  frontier,  as  he  steadily 
maintained;  and  if  we  could  thus,  without  incurring  the 
expense  and  difficulty  of  annexation,  organise  them  for  the 
defence  of  the  tribal  belt,  holding  a  few  obligatory  points 
with  our  own  troops,  the  question  would  be  settled  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner  possible.  In  this  way  the  Forward 
policy  established  itself  along  the  frontier. 

But  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  Forward  policy 
aims  at  the  conciliation  of  the  tribes,  not  at  their  subjuga- 
tion, at  the  establishment  of  our  political  influence,  not  at 
annexation,  and  that  it  is  a  portion  of  a  larger  policy  of  which 
a  fundamental  principle  is  the  maintenance  of  a  *  strong, 
'  friendly,  and  united  Afghanistan.'  Thus,  when  carrying  to 
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their  logical  condosioD,  by  the  Dorand  agreement  of  1898,* 
the  measures  upon  which  they  had  entered,  the  GoTemment 
of  India  undertook  that  they  would  '  at  no  time  exercise 
^  interference '  in  the  territories  lying  on  the  Afghan  side  of 
the  line  then  laid  down;  and  it  was  declared  that  the 
Government  of  India  wished  *  to  see  Afghanistan  independent 
'  and  strong.'  The  line  was  not  described  as  the  boundary 
of  India,  but  as  the  eastern  and  southern  frontier  of  the 
Amir's  dominions,  and  as  the  Mimit  of  the  respecti?e 
^  spheres  of  influence'  of  the  two  Governments.  At  one 
point  the  boundary  of  ^British  territory'  is  mentioned,  but 
this  was  actual  British  territory,  not  tribal  territory.  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  the  extension  of  our  authority,  not  the 
extension  of  our  frontiers,  was  evidently  the  course  of  action 
contemplated. 

We  have  endeavoured  hitherto  to  avoid  argument  and  to 
confine  ourselves  as  far  as  possible  to  a  statement  of  facts. 
It  remains  to  examine  in  the  light  of  those  facts  the  objec- 
tions brought  against  the  policy  in  possession,  and  to  inquire 
what  alternative  policy  can  be  suggested  as  practicable  and 
expedient. 

The  objections  brought  against  the  Forward  policy  appear 
to  be :  that  it  is  immoral  and  unjustifiable,  the  tribes  having 
a  natural  right  to  be  free ;  that  it  is  a  reversal  of  the  policy 
laid  down  in  1880 ;  that  the  tribes  were  not  a  party  to  the 
agreement  which  brought  them  into  our  sphere  of  influence, 
and  are  therefore  not  bound  by  it ;  that  the  policy  is  one 
dictated  by  ambitious  soldiers,  into  whose  hands  the 
Government  of  India  has  fallen ;  that  the  policy  is  unsound 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  the  arguments  against  an 
advance  beyond  the  Indus  frontier  being  as  strong  as  ever ; 
that  frontier  service  and  residence  out  of  India  are  unpopular 
with  our  native  troops ;  that  the  policy,  or  the  Sanderoan 
system,  is  unsuited  to  Pathans,  though  suitable  enough  for 
Beluchis  ;  that  the  policy  should  not  have  been  extended  to 
Dardistan,  through  which  no  invader  could  advance ;  that  it 
has  broken  down  in  practice;  that  it  makes  the  tribes 
hostile,  and  loses  us  one  of  our  best  recruiting  grounds; 
that  it  arouses  the  suspicions  and  resentment  of  the 
Afghans,  and  is  therefore  politically  unwise ;  that  it 
tends  to  excite  against  us  Mahometan  feeling  generally 
within  and  without  India ;  that,  judging  by  experience,  the 
extension  of  our  authority  up  to  the  Afghan  border  will 

♦  Correspondence  relating  to  the  Occupation  of  Chitral,  1896. 
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be  foUowed  by  a  farther  advance  hereafter;  that  the 
Forward  policy  is  so  expensive  as  to  make  it  altogether  im- 
possible, unless  we  are  prepared  to  face  bankmptey  or  such 
increase  of  taxation  as  will  cause  grave  and  perhaps  dangerous 
discontent  in  India. 

This  is  a  formidable  list  of  objections,  and  there  is  no 
denying  the  force  of  some  of  them. 

With  regard  to  the  first  objection,  it  may  be  answered 
that  the  tribes  have  been  bad  neighbours,  that  they  have 
made  war  upon  us  after  their  fashion  times  without 
number,  and  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so  if  not  con- 
trolled. As  Aitchison  honestly  says,  when  defending  the 
Punjab  system,  'Punitive  expeditions  are  a  necessity  of 
'  the  situation.    They  will  not  cease  till  the  other  side  of 

*  the  line  is  held  by  civilised  goyemments.'  This  would 
seem  to  justify  us  in  putting  an  end  to  the  political  existence 
of  the  tribes,  much  more  in  controlling  them  according  to 
Sandeman's  method.  It  may  also  be  argued  that  what  was 
proper  with  the  Marris  and  Kakars  can  hardly  be  immoral 
and  indefensible  elsewhere. 

As  to  the  objection  that  we  are  reversing  the  policy  of 
1880,  it  seems  sufficient  to  cite  the  contrary  view  of  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  and  the  observations  which  we  have  made 
in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article. 

As  to  the  third  objection,  that  the  tribes  were  not  parties 
to  the  agreement,  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
some  of  the  tribes  had  appealed  to  us  for  protection  against 
Kabul.  And,  as  we  have  shown,  the  Afridis,  the  most  im- 
portant tribe  of  all,  had  bound  themselves  in  1881  to 
exclude  all  influence  other  than  that  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. But  the  real  answer  is  that  the  agreement  was  merely 
a  formal  recognition  by  the  Amir  of  existing  conditions, 
which  we  were  determined  to  maintain,  and  it  would  have 
been  not  only  impracticable,  but  altogether  superfluous,  to 
have  associated  with  us  and  the  Amir  in  such  an  agreement 
a  great  number  of  tribes  within  whose  territory  we  had  steadily 
refused  to  admit  Afghan  interference.  As  Lord  Eimberiey 
observed  in  1893,  with  regard  to  Chitral,  *  it  has  been  the 

*  consistent  policy  of  the  Government  of  India  to  exclude 

*  from  that  country,  not  merely  the  control,  but  even  the 

*  influence,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan.' 
And  the  same  words  would  be  applicable,  almost  without 
exception,  to  all  the  tribes  on  our  border  between  Chitral 
and  the  Gumal  Pass,  while  the  tribes  to  the  south  of  the 
Pass  were  actually  under  one  management.    To  have  asked 
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the  border  tribes  for  their  views  about  the  agreement  would 
have  been  to  net  aside  or  throw  doubt  upon  our  <  consistent 

*  policy.* 

As  to  the  statement  that  the  Indian  Govemment  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  ambitious  soldiers,  it  seems  to  us 
that  in  a  country  like  India  it  is  necessary  and  proper  that 
the  opinion  of  the  leading  soldiers  should  have  very  great 
weight,  especially  with  regard  to  the  question  of  frontier 
defence.  But  no  one  who  knows  the  character  of  the 
present  Viceroy,  Lord  Elgin,  will  believe  it  to  be  likely  that  a 
man  so  steady  and  self-contained,  nnd  so  singularly  free  from 
any  inclination  towards  a  showy  policy,  should  have  allowed 
himself  to  be  led  away  by  an  aggressive  military  school. 
If  the  Viceroy  inherits  to  any  extent  the  views  of  his 
distinguished  father,  such  a  school  is  the  very  last 
which  would  gain  a  hold  upon  his  mind ;  and  we  believe  that 
Lord  Elgin  may  be  trusted  as  confidently  to  refrain  from  a 
policy  of  military  adventure,  as  he  may  be  trusted  to  refrain 
from  anything  approaching  a  breach  of  iaith. 

As  to  the  strategical  objection,  our  action  in  Beluchistan 
would  seem  to  be  a  very  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the 
Forward  policy.  If  it  was  right  from  a  military  point  of 
view  to  overrule  the  decision  of  1867  and  occupy  Quetta, 
there  seems  to  be  strong  reason  for  the  contention  that  the 
same  principle  applies  elsewhere,  and  that  we  should  hold 
both  ends  of  the  passes  whenever  an  enemy  is  likely  to 
approach  our  frontier.    Sir  Donald  Stewart  wrote  in  1881 : 

*  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  possession  of  the  Amran  range 
^  is  a  very  important  acquisition  to  our  frontier,  and  it  will 

*  not  be  easy  to  justify  to  the  country  any  sacrifice  of  the 

*  advantages  which  accrue  to  us  from  ihe  possession  of  that 

*  mountain  barrier.'    This  is  what  the  Forward  school  say 
of  other  parts  of  the  tribal  belt. 

The  argument  that  frontier  service  and  transfrontier 
cantonments  are  disliked  by  the  native  army  is  one  to  be 
well  considered.  Our  troops  are  likely  to  get  very  tii^d  of  a 
harassing  guerrilla  warfare,  and  using  Mahometans,  especially 
Pathans,  to  fight  Pathan  tribesmen  is  putting  some  strain 
upon  them.  But  we  have  always  done  it,  and  with  marked 
success.  There  is  no  frontier  regiment  with  a  better  record 
for  this  work  than  the  famous  Guides,  *  God's  own  Guides.' 
And  as  to  the  Ghoorka  and  the  Sikh,  there  is  nothing  either 
of  them  loves  as  much  as  fighting  Mahometans.  Both  have 
many  old  scores  to  wipe  out,  and  the  killing  of  Mahometans 
is  the  very  foundation  of  the  Sikh  religion.    That  continued 
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residence  in  the  Pathan  and  Belncli  mountains  is  disliked 
by  the  natives  of  India  is  doubtless  true^  but  the  difficulty 
tends  to  solve  itself  in  time.  The  opening  up  of  good  com- 
munications and  the  introduction  of  the  amenities  of  civilised 
life  soon  work  a  great  change  in  a  dreary  and  unpopular 
station^  especially  if  the  troops  are  kept  in  considerable 
bodies.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  natural  love 
of  a  soldier's  life  does  much  with  men  like  the  Sikhs  and 
Ghoorkas.  The  brave  little  Ghoorkas,  mountaineers  by 
birth,  have  always  enlisted  in  the  Kashmir  army  for  service 
in  Gilgit,  and  the  Sikhs  go  all  over  the  world  in  search  of 
'  braye  employment/  The  question  was  discussed  in  1880, 
and  references  to  it  will  be  found  in  the  Afghan  Blue  Book, 
No.  2,  of  1881.  We  observe  that  so  high  an  authority  as 
Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  was  not  inclined  to  attach  much 
weight  to  the  objection. 

Then  we  have  the  argument  that  the  Sandeman  system  of 
border  management  is  not  suited  to  Pathans.  But  the 
Sandeman  system  has  been  applied,  and  successfully  ap- 
plied, to  several  Pathan  tribes.  Sandeman  maintained  that 
it  was  applicable  to  all^  and  he  had  experience  of  all. 
He  went  very  near  to  proving  his  case  by  bringing  under 
control  the  Achakzais,  Kakars  and  others,  holding  about 
half  the  Pathan  tribal  territory,  and  by  inducing  the  great 
Waziri  tribe  to  open  the  Gumal.  It  is  at  least  doubtful 
whether,  if  he  had  lived,  and  if  the  Indian  Government  had 
given  him  the  whole  frontier  to  manage,  he  would  not  by  this 
time  have  had  Waziris  and  Afridis  and  the  rest  of  the  tribes 
thoroughly  in  hand.  No  doubt  the  Waziri  and  Afridi  hold 
a  more  difficult  country  than  the  Achakzai  and  Kakar,  and 
are  stronger,  though  the  Eakars  are  said  to  number  40,000 
fighting  men :  but  the  diflPerence  is  one  of  degree  rather  tiian 
of  kind,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  tribes- 
men are  amenable  to  the  same  influences  as  others. 

As  to  the  contention  that  the  policy  should  not  have  been 
introduced  into  Dardistan,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  no 
serious  invasion  would  be  attempted  by  this  route.  But,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  observed  in  1881,  that  part  of 
the  frontier  is  specially  exposed  to  intrigues,  and  Russian 
officers  had  actually  penetrated  into  the  Dard  States.  The 
Hunza  chief  openly  declared  in  1891  that  he  was  under 
Russian  protection.  The  fact  is  that  the  open  gap  between 
Afghanistan  and  China  had  always  been  a  temptation,  and 
wl^  the  Russians  began  to  push  through  it  and  over  the 
Hindu  Kush,  the  Indian  Government  was  obliged  to  make 
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Arrangements  for  strengthening  oar  hold  on  Gilgit  and  ex- 
cluding foreign  influence  from  these  tracts.  It  would  hare 
been  very  discreditable  if  they  had  fSEiiled  to  do  so.  Their 
action  had  the  best  effect  in  Kashmir  and  elsewhere,  and 
the  frank  comment  of  the  Russians  was :  '  lis  nous  ont 
^  fcrm6  la  porte  au  nez.' 

The  argument  that  the  Forward  policy  has  broken  down 
in  practice  does  not  seem  to  be  well  founded.  It  is  a 
striking  fact  that  all  the  recent  fighting  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  Pathan  section  has  failed  to  disturb  not  only  ihtR 
Beluoh  and  Dard  sections,  but  even  the  southern  Patbaos 
from  the  Gumal  to  Peshin.  This  se^ms  to  be  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  the  policy  prevailing  in  those  tracts. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
Pathan  section  the  policy  has  been  in  force  for  a  few  years 
only,  and  that  it  has  been  worked  through  the  Punjab 
Government,  who,  though  doubtless  loyal,  were  thoroughly 
opposed  to  it,  and  did  not  understand  its  methods.  During 
the  first  few  years  after  the  annexation  of  the  Pui\jab,  under 
the  old  policy,  the  frontier  fighting  was  incessant. 

The  argument  that  the  Forward  poKcy  is  arousing  the 
hostility  of  the  tribes,  and  losing  us  a  good  recruiting 
ground,  is  one  which  certainly  gathers  weight  from  the 
recent  disturbances.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  tluit  the  feeling 
shown  has  arisen,  in  part  at  leasts  from  oth^  causes,  and  that 
it  will  subside.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Hunsa 
tribesmen,  who  fought  against  us  in  1891,  volunteered  for 
the  relief  of  Chitral  th^  or  four  years  later,  atid  did  er^ 
oellent  service. 

The  objection  that  the  Forward  policy  arouses  the  ans- 
picion  and  resentment  of  the  Afghans  does  not  seem  to  be 
strong.  The  Amir  has. come  to  a  clear  understanding  with 
us  on  the  subject,  and  is  bound  by  it.  If  we  treat  him  -mih 
scrupulous  justice,  and  at  the  same  time  with  firmness, 
we  may  hope  that  in  essentials  he  will  abide  by  his  word. 
He  seems  to  have  done  so  in  the  case  of  the  Afridis.  It  is 
no  doubt  possible  that,  agreement  or  no  agreement,  he  may 
resent  his  exclusion  from  the  tribal  belt,  but  we  would  again 
point  out  that  his  exclusion  from  the  tribal  belt  is  a  matter 
wholly  independent  of  the  Forward  policy.  As  to  the 
Afghans,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  feel  some  sympathy  for 
the  tribes ;  but  it  seems  unlikely  that  their  sympathy  will 
take  any  serious  form. 

This  objection,  however,  is  part  of  a  larger  argumeftt 
against  the  Forward  policy,  which  deserves  very  caref  cd  eon 
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sideration.  England  is  the  greatest  Mahometaa  Power  in 
the  world,  for  her  Indian  Empire  contains  sixty  millions  of 
Mnssalmans.  Beyond  her  frontier,  from  the  Punjab  to 
the  Bosphoms,  stretches  an  unbroken  tract  of  independent 
Mahometan  country.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
dormant  spirit  of  Islam  has  been  stirred  by  the  recent 
victories  of  the  Turks,  which  have  been  greatly  exaggerated 
and  misunderstood. 

In  a  remarkable  article  on  the  Pan-Islamic  revival  from  a 
Moslem  point  of  view,  Maulvi  Safiuddin  puts  this  point 
very  dearly.* 

*  Very  few  Moslems/  he  writes,  *  knew,  or  indeed  cared  to  know, 
the  extent  or  strength  of  the  State  of  Greece.  All  they  knew  and 
repeated  everywhere  was  that  the  Caliph's  army  defeated  and  destroyed 
Christian  forces  in  Europe  itself,  .  .  .  and  every  Islamic  sect,  be  it 
Sbia  or  Sunnee,  felt  as  much  pleasure  at  the  victory  as  if  it  had  been 
won  by  them  and  for  them.* 

It  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  our  frontier  tribes  came 
also  to  be  regarded,  especially  by  our  Indian  Mussulmans, 
as  the  champions  of  Islam  against  Christianity.  Even  the 
Punjab,  the  cradle  of  the  Sikhs,  is  more  Mussulman  than 
Hindu.  But  the  Indian  Mussulman  after  all  knows  that,  in 
trying  to  control  these  tribes  of  Yaghistan,  the  *  Bebel  land,' 
we  are  not  aiming  any  blow  at  the  &ith,  and  he  is  not  un- 
reasonable or  blind  to  his  material  interests.  These  yery 
Afridis  and  Mohmands  with  whom  we  have  lately  been 
fighting  joined  us  freely  in  1857  when  a  Mahometan  emperor 
was  enthroned  at  Delhi.    *  It  is  remarkable,'  says  Aitchison, 

*  that  the    Mahometans,  especially   the    border   Pathans, 

*  Edwardes'  old  men,  were  the  first  to  flock  to  our  standard. 
^  They  were  rigid  Mussulmans  "  who  never  missed  a  prayer, 
<  **  and  many  of  whom  rode  with  the  Koran  at  their  saddle- 

*  "  bow.'*  *  No  doubt  the  spirit  of  Islam  is  one  to  be 
watched ;  but  if  we  maintain  an  attitude  of  strict  religious 
tolerance,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  Mahometans  in  India 
and  elsewhere  will  not  see  in  a  policy  which  aims  at  organ- 
ising the  frontier  tribes  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire  any 
serious  cause  of  discontent. 

Then  there  is  the  argument  that  the  Forward  policy  on 
the  frontier  means  a  farther  advance  hereafter.  The  force 
of  this  argument  cannot  be  denied.  Those  who  advance  it 
ean  point  with  effect  to  the  history  of  the  past  sixty  years. 
And  if  we  are  to  be  led  on  in  the  future,  as  some  apprehend^ 
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across  Afghanistan,  then  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathise 
with  those  who  advocate  making  a  stand  now.  It  should, 
howeFer,  be  obser?ed  that  we  have  now  a  clear  and  definite 
line  of  defence — the  tribal  belt  and  its  passes.  We  are 
pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  an  independent  Afghanistan. 
If  forced  at  any  time  to  more  oat  from  behind  oar  great 
nataral  rampart  and  meet  an  enemy  in  the  open,  this  need 
not  involve  the  advance  of  oar  frontier.  It  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  of  those  who  fiivoar  the  policy 
now  in  possession  thstt  it  is  essentially  not  a  Forward  policy 
at  ally  bat  rather  one  of  concentration  upon  our  own  border. 
We  have  abandoned  the  real  Forward  policy,  and  fallen 
back  upon  our  natural  line  of  defence.  If  we  thoroughly 
secure  that  line,  we  shall  be  able  to  look  with  comparative 
indifference  upon  all  beyond. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  the  Forward  policy  is  the 
last — ^the  objection  that  it  involves  ruinous  expense.  Under 
the  old  policy  money  had  to  be  spent  in  expeditions  against 
the  tribes,  and  these  were  never  final.  The  policy,  as  Sir 
Lapel  Griffin  says,  was  not  *  thorough.'  The  Forward  school 
claim  that  their  policy  is  thorough,  and  that  their  expeditions 
are  final.  There  is  force  in  this  argument,  and  it  may  be 
that  in  the  end  the  Forward  policy  might  even  prove  to  be 
the  cheaper  of  the  two.  But  this  is  doubtful,  and  for  a  time 
at  least  it  seems  likely  that  the  expenditure,  in  the  main- 
tenance of  extra  troops  and  in  other  ways,  will  be  greater 
than  under  a  policy  of  non*interference. 

It  is  argued  that  the  cost  of  our  present  military  opera- 
tions is  not  to  be  debited  to  the  Forward  policy.  The 
Af ridis  and  other  tribes  are  said  to  have  been  treated  by  the 
Punjab  Government  with  such  exaggerated  deference  that 
they  believed  we  were  afraid  of  them  and  became  intolerably 
aggressive  and  defiant.  It  is  to  this  timidity  of  action  that 
many  attribute  the  recent  risings,  and  certainly  nothing 
could  have  been  better  calculated  to  foster  the  conceit  of 
the  ever-conceited  Pathan  than  the  condition  in  which  the 
Kohat  Pass,  between  two  important  military  stations,  has 
been  allowed  to  remain  for  so  many  years.  We  did  not 
even  remove  the  stones  and  boulders  which  covered  the 
track,  and  the  tribesmen  openly  jeered  about  it.  The  system  in 
the  Ehyber  could  hardly  fail  to  have  the  same  effect.  *  That 
*  immortal  demon,  the  Khyberee,'  as  Alexander  Bumes 
quaintly  calls  him,  was  paid  a  large  yearly  sum  for  keeping 
open  the  pass,  but  we  had  no  conbx)l  over  the  tribe,  our 
officers  being  forbidden  to  go  off  the  road ;  and  the  arrange- 
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mentSy  thoagh  kept  from  breaking  down  for  some  jeara  bj 
the  exertions  of  Colonel  Warbnrton,  loyally  working  on 
a  system  he  knew  to  be  wrong,  ended  at  last  in  a  sadden 
collapse  under  the  circumstances  described  by  Sir  Lepel 
Griffin.*  In  connexion  with  this  point  we  would  again 
draw  attention  to  the  agreement  of  1881  with  the  Afridis, 
and  to  the  correspondence  which  preceded  it.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  Afridi  headmen  then  pressed  us  to  exercise 
a  larger  measure  of  interference  than  we  were  disposed 
to  exercise,  and  that  the  local  officers  were  inclined  to  some 
extent  to  meet  their  wishes.  The  Afridis  were,  in  fact,  ripe 
for  the  application  of  the  Sandeman  system,  and  if  it  had 
been  applied  our  hold  on  the  Pass  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  much  stronger  than  it  was.  There  is,  therefore,  some 
ground  for  thinking  that  the  loss  and  expense  which  we 
ha?e  lately  incurred  were  due  rather  to  a  want  of  boldness 
in  our  treatment  of  the  tribes  than  to  the  Forward  policy. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  probable  that  the  result  of  that 
policy  may  be,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  considerable  increase  of 
cost,  and  this  is  a  strong  argument  in  the  hands  of  its 
opponents,  the  stronger  because  of  the  extreme  vagueness 
of  the  data  on  both  sides.  Whether  it  is  so  strong  ns  to 
necessitate  or  justify  a  reversal  of  the  existing  policy  is 
another  matter.  India  has  lately  suffered  from  a  complica- 
tion of  evils,  and  it  is  specially  unfortunate  that  a  heavy 
war  bill  shoidd  be  incurred  at  this  moment.  It  is  said  that 
the  people  are  already  fully  taxed.  India  is,  however,  a 
great  and  wealthy  empire.  Its  population  now  probably 
exceeds  three  hundred  millions,  and  is  increasing  by  nearly 
three  millions  a  year.  If  its  Government  is  not  deceived,  its 
long-continued  currency  difficulties  are  now  practically  at  an 
end.  Its  revenue  is  about  sixty  millions.  We  cannot  easily 
believe  that  an  Empire  of  this  magnitude  will  become  bank- 
rupt, or  be  involved  in  such  pecuniary  difficulties  as  are 
likely  to  result  in  widespread  discontent  and  political  danger, 
if  called  upon  to  make  the  effort  necessary  to  establish  its 
political  influence  over  the  remaining  portion  of  the  frontier 
belt,  a  tract  very  rough  and  rugged,  no  doubt,  but  containing 
perhaps  half  a  million  inhabitants. 

If  the  Forward  policy  will  really  secure  a  safe  and  perma- 
nent frontier,  it  is  worth  many  millions  of  pounds.  If 
England  is  willing  to  help  India  in  paying  for  it,  her  action 
will  no  doubt   be   greatly   appreciated.     If  not^  and  such 
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action  may  certainly  prove  embarrassing,  it  does  not  seem  to 
us  that  we  should  shrink  from  imposing  the  burden  upon 
the  Indian  taxpayer  of  the  future.  Doubtless,  as  some  have 
urged,  it  would  be  absurd  to  pretend  that  the  Indian  popula- 
tions are  as  resolved  to  remain  at  all  costs  under  British 
rule  as  the  people  of  these  islands  are  determined  to 
retain  them  there.  All  they  desire  is  to  be  let  alone.  Bat 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  a  good  reason  for  absolving  them 
from  the  elementary  obligation  of  defending  the  frontier 
of  their  country.  We  believe  it  is  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantage to  them  to  avoid  the  calamities  which  an  invasion 
would  entail,  and  that  being  the  case,  it  is  surely  our  right 
and  our  duty  to  call  upon  them  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  avert  it.  '  In  doing  the  best  we  can  for 
<  the  people,'  said  John  Lawrence  in  a  passage  quoted  by 
Aitchison,  *  we  are  bound  by  our  consciences,  not  by  theirs.' 
The  Indian  masses,  stui  si  bona  norini^  would  be  willing  to 
pay  for  the  maintenance  of  our  rule.  To  the  extent  of  their 
power  it  seems  right  to  let  them  do  so. 

We  have  not  space  to  consider  fully  here  the  connected 
question  whether  we  are  now  maintaining  in  India  a  due 
proportion  of  British  troops.  Some  opponents  of  the 
Forward  policy  urge  that  we  have  raised  an  excessive 
number  of  frontier  levies  and  Native  State  troops,  and 
thereby  disturbed  the  balance.  There  seems  to  be  much 
misconception  about  this.  In  the  last  resort  our  power  will 
aJwajs  depend  upon  our  British  soldiery,  and  everyone 
agrees  that  we  must  keep  them  at  a  proper  strength.  But 
the  frontier  levies  and  Imperial  service  troops  are  raised 
from  men  already  in  arms,  and  the  training  given  to  them 
does  not  sensibly  affect  their  weight  as  against  ourselves. 
Moreover  the  tendency  of  the  movement  is  to  reduce  the 
numbers  of  armed  men  kept  up  by  the  States.  Thus  the 
Kashmir  army  has  been  cut  down  to  half  its  former 
strength,  and  a  comparatively  small  force,  well  disciplined 
and  regularly  paid,  is  likely  to  be  more  trustworthy  in  time 
of  trouble  than  a  large  body  of  unpaid  and  undisciplined 
irregulars.  Even  with  regard  to  breech-loading  rifles  there 
is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 

And  surely  it  is  higher  statesmanship  to  trust  our  feuda- 
tories, most  of  whom  stood  by  us  loyally  in  1857,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  their  eager  oflfers  of  help,  than  to  tr^t  them  with 
ungracious  coldness  and  show  we  have  no  confidence  in  tiiem. 
The  Moguls,  white  foreigners  like  ourselves^  were  not 
afraid  to  trust  the  chiefs  and  make  use  of  their  services.  We 
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are  stronger  than  the  Moguls  ever  were.  In  satisfying  to 
some  extent  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Indian  princes 
for  a  share  of  work  and  honour,  and  in  fostering  between  their 
people  and  ours  the  camaraderie  which  comes  of  active  service 
together,  we  are  taking  the  safer  as  well  as  the  bolder  course. 
Boldness  and  sympathy  were  the  secrets  of  Sandeman's 
success  with  the  frontier  tribes.  We  must  show  boldness 
and  sympathy  if  we  are  to  carry  with  us  the  Native  States 
of  India.  Lord  Canning  and  Lord  Dufferin  understood  this 
well. 

And,  finally,  if  the  existing  Forward  policy  is  to  be 
condemned  and  reversed,  it  is  very  desirable  to  know  what 
its  opponents  would  propose  to  substitute  for  it.  Mere 
destructive  criticism  is  easy.  Every  policy  which  the  wit 
of  man  can  devise  is  open  to  objections,  and,  doubtless, 
the  Indian  frontier  policy  is  open  to  many.  But  the  question 
U  whether  any  better  policy  can  be  suggested  under  existing 
circumstances.  With  Bussia  on  the  Oxus  and  all  Asia 
watching  our  movements,  are  we  to  come  back  to  the 
Indus  Valley,  abandoning  Quetta  and  tearing  up  our 
treaties  and  our  railways?  To  believe  this  possible 
would  be  to  despair  of  the  republic.  Are  we  to  keep 
our  position  in  Beluchistan  and  up  to  the  Gumal  Pass,  but 
revert  to  a  non-intervention  policy  to  the  north  of  this 
point?  But  even  this  means  withdrawal  from  numerous 
engagements,  and  the  blackening  of  our  face  with  our  great 
feudatory  Kashmir,  and  the  States  of  Dardistan,  and  the 
northern  Pathans,  with  whom  we  have  lately  had  dealings. 
Are  we  to  adhere  to  our  position  south  of  the  Gumal  and  in 
the  Dard  country,  and  revert  to  the  policy  of  non-intervention 
\siik  the  northern  Pathans  only  ?  But  in  their  part  of  the 
frontier  lies  the  Khyber,  which,  as  all  admit,  ^  must  be  kept 

*  open  and  under  Imperial  control,'  besides  other  important 
passes,  and  we  are  pledged  to  protect  Eurram. 

This  is  the  real  difficulty,  that  no  satisfactory 
substitute  for  the  existing  policy,  under  present  circum- 
stances, can  apparently  be  brought  forward.  Most  of  its 
opponents  confine  themselves  to  vague  generalities.  One 
writer.  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  who  has  practical  knowledge 
of  the  question,  brings  forward  proposals  of  a  different 
charact^,  and  these  should  be  examined.  But  they 
appear  to  give  a  large  measure  of  support  to 
the  existing  policy.  Sir  Lepel  Gri£&n  writes  that  Sir 
Bobert  Sandeman's  system  has  been  <  generally  successful 

*  in  the  South,'  and  he  further  observes,  *  those  opponents  of 
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*  the  Forward  policy  who  urge  that  the  system  of  adminis- 
^  tration  which  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Sir  Robert 
^  Sandeman  is  inapplicable  to  districts  like  Swat,  Bajanr, 
^  Dir,  and  Chitral,  seem  to  me  hardly  reasonable ;  for  there  is 
^•no  part  of  the  Afghan  border  where  there  is  so  plentiful  a 

*  crop  of  powerful  khans,  who  can  generally  be  bribed  or  per- 

*  suaded  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Government,  if  we 

*  scrupulously  abstain  from  interference  with  their  internal 
^  affairs.   It  is  tribes  like  the  Afridis,  Orakzais,  and  Waziris, 

*  the  most  powerful  and  turbulent  on  the  border,  who  cannot 

*  be  controlled  through  tribal  leaders  who  do  not  exist,  and 
^  it  is  wise  to  have  as  little  to  do  with  them  and  their  terri- 

*  tory  as  possible.*  Therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most 
prominent  upholder  of  the  Punjab  policy,  the  only  portion 
of  the  frontier  to  which  the  Sandeman  system  is  inapplicable 
is  the  comparatively  short  and  narrow  central  portion 
between  Swat  and  the  Gumal  Pass.  And  even  here  Sir 
Lepel  Griffin  points  out  that  *  the  Khyber  and  the  Kohat 

*  Passes,  both  of  which  lie   in  Afridi  country,  are  impor- 

*  tant   military  and  commercial  roads,   which  the  Afndis 

*  understand  must  be  kept  open  and  under  Imperial  control.' 
Finally,  recognising  the  force  of  accomplished  facts.  Sir 
Lepel  Griffin  goes  on  to  recommend  the  transfer  of  all  the 
frontier  districts  from  the  charge  of  the  Punjab  Government. 
Such  conclusions  as  these  will  probably  give  more  satis- 
faction to  the  Forward  party  than  to  the  Punjab  school. 

These  remarks  are  made  in  no  spirit  of  hostility  to  the 
Lawrence  policy.  We  believe  that  policy  was  the  right 
policy  in  1867,  and  we  confess  to  having  grave  doubts  whether 
we  were  wise  in  not  return  iug  to  the  Indus  frontier  after  the 
Afghan  war,  if  we  could  have  done  so  without  a  breach  of 
our  engagements.  Of  all  the  papers  written  on  the  subject 
when  our  policy  was  being  discussed  in  1880,  those  which 
carry  most  conviction,  to  our  mind,  are  the  minutes 
in  which  Sir  Henry  Norman  advocated  a  complete  with- 
drawal within  our  old  frontier.  But  this  is  not  the 
question  now.  What  practical  men  have  to  consider  is  the 
existing  situation,  and  how  we  are  to  deal  with  it. 

It  seems  to  us  that,  looking  at  the  question  of  policy 
as  a  whole,  there  is  really  no  choice,  and  that  the  course 
to  be  followed  for  the  future  is  one  upon  which  all  men 
of  mark  on  both  sides  are  practically  agreed.  It  is  too 
late  to  go  back  now.  For  good  or  for  evil  we  have 
abandoned  the  Lawrence  policy  on  the  frontier,  and  adopted 
another  policy,  all  of  us  alike,  whatever  our  political  creed. 
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The  fandamental  principles  of  that  policy  are  to  respect 
and  sapport  the  independence  of  Afghanistan^  and  to 
organise  for  defence  the  tribal  belt.  To  those  principles 
we  mnst  adhere. 

There  is  no  need  for  haste  or  alarm.  Bossia  is  not  strong 
enough  to  attack  us  at  present,  even  if  she  wished  to  do  so. 
And  she  is  more  profitably  employed  elsewhere,  and  seems 
to  have  no  designs  upon  the  peace  of  India.  We 
should  do  well  to  show  more  confidence  in  our  own 
power,  which,  so  long  as  the  people  of  India  have  faith  in 
us,  is  immense. 

Nothing  is  more  unwise  in  our  own  interests  than  an 
appearance  of  fear.  We  should  do  well  also  to  show  less 
distrust  of  the  intentions  of  the  Bussians.  It  is  seventy 
years  now  since  Bussia  has  made  any  serious  encroachment 
on  the  frontiers  of  Persia ;  and  this  is  a  fa^^t  worth  remem- 
bering when  we  are  considering  the  probability  of  her 
violating  the  frontiers  of  Afghanistan.  Let  us,  therefore, 
act  deliberately  and  carefully,  avoiding  unnecessary  expense 
and  unnecessary  interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
tribes,  especiaUy  those  tribes  whose  country  leads  no- 
where. Let  us,  in  the  words  of  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
'  concentrate  our  strength  and  attention  on  those  routes 
*  and  positions  only  which  are  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of 
^  our  obligations,  and  thus  avoid  dispersion  of  force  and 
'  annexation  of  territory.'  But  let  us  keep  our  objects 
clearly  in  view,  and  hold  to  our  course  with  that  steadfast- 
ness of  purpose  which  should  characterise  the  policy  of  a 
great  nation. 
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Abt.  I. — 1.  Industrial  Democracy.  By  Sidney  and 
Beatbioe  Webb.    London:  1898. 

2.  The  Labour  Question.  By  Paul  ee  Bousiebs.  Trans- 
lated by  F.  L.  D.  Hebbebtson.     London :  1896. 

3.  The  Labour  Problem.  By  Geopfbet  Dbage,  M.P, 
London:  1896. 

4.  Report  of  the  Chief  Labour  Correspondent  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  the  Strikes  and  Lock-outs  of  1896.  C.  8643  of 
1897. 

A  FEW  months  ago  the  fickle  and  wavering  attention  of 
the  pnblio  was  recalled  by  events  to  those  industrial 
relations  which  so  deeply  affect  the  national  prosperity. 
The  long  conflict,  fought  with  truly  Anglo-Saxon  tenacity, 
between  two  powerful  Trade-unions,  the  Boiler-makers  and 
the  Shipwrights,  over  disputed  territory  in  the  land  of  *  jobs,' 
after  d&turbing  every  shipyard  and  exercising  the  genius  of 
almost  every  judge  on  the  bench,  issued  in  the  famous 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Allen  v.  Flood.  It  was  a 
case  in  which  one  undoubted  right  came  into  collision  with 
another.  An  employer  is  clearly  entitled  to  employ  any 
workman,  and  a  workman  to  serve  any  employer.  On  the 
other  hand,  workmen,  so  long  as  they  break  the  terms  of  no 
contract,  are  entitled  to  combine  to  refuse  to  work  for  any 
reason  which  seems  good  to  them,  even  if  it  is  to  obtain  the 
discharge  of  an  obnoxious  fellow  workman.  So  the  rule  now 
stands  after  an  almost  unprecedented  conflict  of  opinion 
among  the  Judges.  The  law,  after  having  for  some  time 
shown  a  disposition  to  award  damages  to  workmen  deprived 
of  livelihood  by  their  fellows,  henceforth  disinterests  itself 
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in  these  matters.  This  decision  ma^es  clear  a  doubtful 
situation.  The  other  event  of  importance  has  been  the 
long  contest  waged  between  the  largest  and,  when  the 
fight  began,  the  wealthiest  of  Trade-unions,  that  of  the 
Amalgamated  Engineers,  and  on  the  other  side  an  Employers' 
Federation  of  strength  and  resolution  unprecedented  in  that 
trade.  The  battle  began  by  an  attempt  of  the  Trade- 
unionists  to  obtain  a  forty-eight  hours'  week  in  certain 
London  shops,  followed  by  a  defensive  lock-out,  extending 
to  a  large  part  of  the  industry  in  various  quarters  of  the 
country.  The  quarrel  came  to  embrace  important  questions 
of  management,  and  ended,  as  public  opinion  seemed  to 
demand,  not  in  the  annihilation  of  the  Trade-union,  but  in 
its  defeat  on  the  chief  points  at  issue.  The  employers  have 
resisted  successfully  the  attempt  to  shorten  the  hours,  and 
have  asserted  their  freedom  to  organise  their  work  and  use 
their  machinery  in  the  manner  that  seems  to  them  most 
expedient.  It  will  be  found  that  the  conflict  has  been 
worth  its  cost.  It  has  cleared  the  air  of  vexatious  out- 
standing questions,  and  has  taught  the  Engineers  to  know 
better  the  limits  to  which  their  action  can  at  present  be 
wisely  and  successfully  extended. 

Every  year  the  Board  of  Trade  publish  a  'Report  on 
*  Strikes  and  Lock-outs,'  not  indeed  closely  up  to  date,  but 
useful  and  interesting.    The  figures  for  the  latest  year,  1896, 
show  that,  as  ever,  wage-rates  are  far  and  away  the  chief 
cause  of  trade  disputes.    In  that  year  no  less  than  55*8  per 
cent,  of  the  disputes  (accounting  for  58*3  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  workpeople  affected  and  71*7  per  cent,  of 
the  aggregate  working  days  lost)  were  about  this  subject. 
Quarrels  as  to  working  arrangements,  questions  of  Unionism, 
and  demarcation  of  work,  account  for  most  of  the  other 
conflicts.    The  disputes  as  to  hours  of  labour,  pure  and 
simple,  were  very  few  indeed.    According  to  the  report,  the 
honours  of  victory  were   almost  evenly  divided  in   1896 
between  employers  and  employed,  so  that  the  balance  of 
power  seems  to  be  at  present  fairly  equal.    It  is  satisfactory 
to  know  on  the  same  authority  how  large  a  proportion  of 
modern  industrial  disputes  are  now  decided,  not  by  mere 
victory  and  defeat,  but  by   negotiation,  compromise,  and 
various    methods  of    conciliation.      The    Report    records 
several  successful  interventions  by  the  Board    of   Trade 
under  the   Conciliation   Act.     This  friendly  action  by  the 
State    is .  evidently  gaining  ground    under  the    energetic 
direction  of  Sir   Courtenay   Boyle.     There    is   no    doubt, 
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moreover,  that  numbers  of  questions,  which  would  formerly 
have  led  to  strikes  and  lock-oats,  are  now  disposed  of  in  their 
early  stages  by  more  or  less  strongly  and  formally  organised 
industrial  diplomacy.  In  industry  the  age  of  skilled 
diplomacy  is  succeeding  to  that  of  war. 

During  the  strike  of  the  engineers  the  usual  doleful 
prophecies  of  the  destruction  of  the  industry  in  favour  of 
foreign  rivals  were  heard  in  the  land.  We  do  not  deny 
the  danger  as  a  possible  one,  but  are  encouraged  by  the 
non-fulfilment  of  similar  prophecies  throughout  the  last  fifty 
years.  In  the  year  1643  (to  illustrate  smaller  things  by 
greater),  when  England  was  in  the  heart  of  a  civil  war,  and 
France  was  ruled  by  the  strong  hand  of  Bichelieu,  an 
observer  might  have  predicted  the  disappearance  of  England 
as  a  Great  Power.  But  the  English  people,  on  both  sides  of  the 

Suarrel,  were  really  guided  by  true  instinct.  The  nation  was 
lundering  on  its  way  towards  a  mode  of  government  which 
would  secure  imperial  strength  without  destroying  domestic 
freedom.  The  result  was  seeu  in  the  external  success  of 
the  following  century,  due  to  the  fact  that  policy  was,  in  the 
main^  directed  not,  as  in  France,  by  the  Crown,  apt  to  be  misled 
by  personal  or  dynastic  motives,  but .  by  tiie  nation  with 
united  force  and  unerring  instinct  of  its  needs  and  destinies. 
Out  of  the  weakness  of  our  civil  wars  came  strength,  and  out 
of  the  strength  of  Bichelieu  came  weakness.  The  aiudogy  is 
useful.  Fifty  years  hence  it  may  be  seen  more  clearly  than 
now  that  the  same  sound  instinct  of  Englishmen  has  in  this 
century  led  the  great  industries  through  a  long  period  of 
conflict  to  higher  peace  and  unity.  It  may  be  found,  in  the 
twentieth  century,  that,  earlier  than  those  in  any  other 
country,  the  English  trades  (we  include  in  this  term  em- 
ployers  as  well  as  employed)  have  hammered  out  superior 
forms  of  organisation  which  will  enable  them,  at  peace  within 
themselves,  to  defeat  in  the  world's  markets  rivals  who  now, 
perhaps,  benefit  in  some  degree  by  our  domestic  dissensions. 
St.  Augustine  profoundly  said  that  war  itself  is  but  a  means 
of.passing  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  state  of  i>eace.  Internal 
contentment,  whether  of  an  individual,  a  trade,  or  a  nation, 
is  a  mighty  factor  in  external  success. 

In  industrial,  as  in  political,  constitutions,  the  problem 
ever  is  how  to  reconcile  order  with  energy.  To  what  extent 
should  the  State  intervene  ?  Is  it  suflScient  to  leave  ques- 
tions of  hours  of  labour  and  wagCrrates  to  be  settled  by 
forces  of  supply  and  demand,  or  the  action  of  trade  asso- 
ciations? To  what  extent,  and  in  what  way,  should  pro- 
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tection  be  given  to  children,  women,  and  weak  workmen 
who  are  unable  to  combine  in  defence  of  their  interests? 
All  these  are  very  interesting  questions,  and  we  welcome 
the  solid  contribution  made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb 
towards  their  discussion.  We  cannot  agree  with  all  their 
conclusions,  but  we  admire  their  industry  in  obtaining  facts 
by  way  of  original  documents,  personal  observation,  and 
converse  with  workmen  and  employers.  The  arguments 
are  skilfully  marshalled,  and  the  style  is  most  lucid.  N'or 
do  these  joint  authors  advance  any  proposition  which  can 
be  regarded  as  outside  the  limits  of  useful  discussion.  Three 
or  four  years  ago  they  published  an  excellent  *  History  of 
^  Trade  Unionism,'  and  thus  cleared  the  ground  for  an 
examination  in  their  recent  work,  entitled  <  Industrial 
<  Democracv,'  of  the  existing  conditions  and  tendencies  pre* 
vailing  in  the  world  of  industry.  The  subject  is  immense, 
and  we  can  do  no  more  than  state  and  criticise  some  of  the 
main  conclusions  at  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  arrive. 

The  reign  of  the  Queen  has  this  resemblance  to  that  of 
Elizabeth — that  it  has  been  an  age  of  industrial  and  social 
reconstruction  following  upon  an  epoch  of  change,  revolution, 
and  dissolution  of  the  old  order.  Early  in  the  century  the 
industrial  world  seemed  to  be  returning  to  its  elements,  and 
the  leading  school  of  economic  writers  glorified  chaos  under 
the  name  of  freedom.  But  the  *  soul  of  good  lives  in  things 
*  evil.'  Out  of  these  miseries  a  new  order  was  to  arise, 
evolved  in  great  measure  from  the  very  change  in  industrial 
processes  which  had  destroyed  antiquity.  Thus  the  massing 
of  workmen  in  great  groups  arrayed  the  forces  which 
achieved  extension  of  the  suffrage.  As  the  legislature  and 
governing  classes  were  brought  into  closer  touch  with  the 
condition  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  laws  intended  to  safe- 
guard the  health  and  safety  of  the  employed  received  con* 
tinual  extension.  At  the  same  time  new  and  powerful 
Trade^ unions  were  rising.  In  trade  after  trade  a  labour  Tiers 
6tat  formed  itself  in  face  of  the  industrial  principalities 
which  strong  individuals — mostly  of  working-class  origin — 
had  carved  out  for  themselves  in  the  days  of  break-up  and 
confusion.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  analyse  in  a  very  well 
worked-out  part  of  their  book  the  necessity  of  self-defence 
to  which  the  rise  of  these  associations  is  due. 

The  gresi,  motive  force  in  the  economic  sphere  is  the 
craving  of  man  to  obtain  as  much  as  possible  at  the  least 
possible  cost  to  himself.  The  consumer  |s  .actuated  by  the 
innocent  desire  to  obtain    goods  at   tb^  cheapest   pric^. 
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Retail  shops  are  driven  to  undersell  each  other  by  reason  of 
the  power  of  the  purchasers — especially  in  large  towns — to 
deal  with  one  shop  rather  than  another.  The  retail  shopman, 
in  his  turn,  makes  the  wholesale  dealers  compete  for  his 
custom,  and  they  again  coquet  with  the  manufacturers.  The 
manufacturer,  if  he  finds  himself  in  face  of  unorg^ised 
workmen,  is  naturally  led  to  diminish  his  cost  of  production 
by  cutting  down  wages  and  increasing  hours  of  labour. 
Thus,  as  our  authors  say : — 

*  At  each  link  in  the  chain  of  bargainings  the  superiority  in  freedom 
is  so  overwhelmingly  on  the  side  of  the  buyer  that  the  seller  feels 
only  constraint.  This  freedom  of  the  purchaser  increases  with  every 
stage  away  from  the  actual  production  until  it  culminates  in  the 
anarchic  irresponsibility  of  the  private  customer,  free  alike  from  all 
moral  considerations  as  to  the  conditions  of  employment,  and  from 
any  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  quality  of  the  product.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  impulse  for  cheapness,  of  which  the  consumer  is  the 
unconscious  source,  grows  in  strength  as  it  is  transmitted  from  one 
stage  of  bargaining  to  another,  until  at  last,  with  all  its  accumulated 
weight,  it  settles  like  an  incubus  on  the  isolated  workman's  means  of 
subsistence.' 

The  isolated  workman,  in  need  of  daily  bread,  holds  the 
weakest  position  in  all  the  line  of  bargainers,  unless  he 
be  defended  by  the  monopoly  of  very  special  acquired  skill. 
But  the  whole  tendency  of  the  age  of  machinery  has  been  to 
centralise  skill  in  fewer  hands,  and  to  de-specialise  the 
average  workman,  while  at  the  same  time  the  working 
classes  have  been  more  and  more  regimented  in  ordered 
groups  by  the  necessities  of  the  new  processes.  Self-defence 
in  the  new  conditions  has  rendered  necessary,  and  the 
grouping  in  masses  has  facilitated,  the  formation  of  Trade- 
unions.  They  resist  and  throw  bock  the  tide  of  pressure 
flowing  from  the  consumer's  desire  for  cheapness. 
.  Now  the  main  argument  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  is  on  the 
following  lines.  The  leading  motive  which  has  inspired  the 
working  classes  in  all  that  long  struggle  out  of  which  their 
organisations  have  risen  is  to  maintain  their  standard  of 
life  against  the  pressure  of  the  consumer's  desire,  and, 
where  possible,  to  advance  it.  This  standard  is  composed  of 
wages,  leisure,  and  sanitary  conditions  of  labour.  It  was 
found  to  be  impossible,  especially  as  the  country  was  virtu- 
ally made  smdler  by  railways,  that  any  local  section  of  a 
trade  should  maintain  its  standard,  while  a  lower  standard 
was  accepted  by  other  sections.  Therefore  the  common 
rules  or  agreements  by  which  workmen  bound  themselves  to 
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sell  labour  only  on  certain  terms  constantly  tended  to  expand 
from  the  shop,  mine,  or  factory,  to  the  district,  and  from 
the  district  to  the  whole  trade,  while  by  a  consequent  pro- 
cess the  local  trade  clubs  grew,  by  process  of  amalgamation, 
into  more  or  less  centralised  national  unions.  By  a  like 
development  contests  which  had  been  local  became  national, 
or  at  least  provincial,  and  employers  in  self-defence  were 
driven  to  form  federations  covering  areas  wide  as  the 
organisations  of  the  workpeople.  *  Industrial  Democracy  * 
suggests  that  the  final  term  in  the  process  is  federation 
of  all  labour  associations  and  their  common  political  action 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  certain  common  objects. 
It  is  of  the  essence  of  the  authors'  argument  that  the  Trade- 
union  common  rules,  which  they  desire  to  see  eventually  en- 
forced by  ]aw,  are  to  the  advantage  not  only  of  the  workmen, 
but  also  of  the  community.  These  rules  constitute  the 
bulwark  or  dyke  protecting  wages  and  hours  of  labour 
against  the  pressure  of  the  tide  transmitted  from  the  desire 
of  the  consumer.  If,  they  contend,  employers  are  unable  to 
reduce  wages  or  extend  hours,  they  will  be  forced  into  other 
modes  of  making  their  profit.  They  will  try  to  get  the  best 
workmen,  and  cease  to  employ  the  old,  weak,  or  incapable ; 
hence  comes  into  play  the  force  of  *  selection  of  the  fittest ' 
among  workmen.  They  will  endeavour  to  improve  the 
organisation  of  their  works,  or  to  discover  mechanical  im- 
provements. So,  no  doubt,  in  the  United  States  high  wage- 
rates  have  given  an  immense  stimulus  to  invention.  It 
implies  the  possession  of  little  mind  or  skill  to  increase 
profits  by  reducing  wages  or  lengthening  hours,  but  an  em- 
ployer of  inferior  ability  will  not  succeed  in  increasing 
profits  by  organisation,  invention,  or  combination.  I^ 
therefore,  employers  are  driven  by  the  power  of  Trade-unions, 
or  by  public  opinion,  or  by  legislation,  to  make  their  profits 
by  these  skill-involving  methods,  the  result  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  those  whose  force  consists  merely  in  hardness  of 
heart  and  strength  of  will,  and  the  survival  of  those 
*  captains  of  industry '  who  possess  qualities  more  conducive 
to  the  common  good.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  rise  or 
maintenance  of  wages,  the  reduction  of  hours  of  labour  and 
increased  cost  of  sanitation,  promote  the  progress  of 
mechanical  invention,  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  the 
increased  efficiency  both  of  workmen  and  of  the  directors  of 
industry.  In  support  of  this  view  the  authors  quote  (inter 
alia)  an  interesting  passage  from  an  article  written  some 
^ears  ago  by  Mr.  W.  Mather,  the  eminent  Lancashire  em-> 
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ployer,  whose  name  has  frequently  been  mentioned  in  the 
late  controversy  as  to  haw[%  ef  labour.     He  said  : — 

*  We  employers  owe  more  than,  as  a  body,  we  are  inclined  to  admit 
to  the  improvements  in  our  methods  of  manufacture,  due  to  the  firm- 
ness and  independence  of  trade  combinations.  Our  industrial  ateadiness 
and  enterprise  are  the  envy  of  the  world.  The  energy  and  pertinacity 
of  Trade-unions  have  caused  Acts  of  Parliament  to  be  passed  which 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  promoted  by  employers  or  politicians, 
.all  of  which  have  tended  to  improve  British  commerce.  •  .  .  Every 
intelligent  employer  will  admit  that  his  factory  or  workshop,  when 
equipped  with  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  and  protective  appli- 
ances prescribed  by  Parliament  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  his 
workpeople — though  great  effort  and,  it  may  be,  even  sacrifice  on  his 
part  has  been  made  to  procure  them — has  become  a  more  valuable 
property  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  a  profit  has  accrued  to  him 
owing  to  the  improved  conditions  under  which  his  workpeople  have 
been  placed.' 

In  so  far  as  the  resistance  of  workmen  to  encroachments 
on  their  standards  of  wages  or  hours  stimulates  improve- 
ment in  industrial  methods,  there  is,  no  doubt,  an  advantage 
to  the  community.  Bat  it  will  happen  that  economic 
improvements  of  this  kind  are  exhausted,  or  reach  a  stage 
of  slower  development.  Employers  may  then  be  driven  to 
defend  their  own  means  of  existence  by  vast  amalgamation 
of  business  and  capital,  or  by  the  American  system  of  great 
price-maintaining  and  enhancing  rings  and  trusts.  Com- 
binations of  this  kind  may  be  the  ultimate  resultant  of  the 
pressure  of  desire  for  cheapness  on  the  one  side,  and  resist- 
ance by  workmen  on  the  other,  and  in  the  long  run  may 
become  strong  enough  at  once  to  plunder  the  consumer  and 
defy  the  Trade-union.  The  *  selection  of  the  fittest '  is  a 
principle  which  at  different  periods  produces  very  different 
results. 

The  methods  of  Trade-unions  are  classified  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Webb  under  three  heads.  These  are— to  use  for  once  their 
own  pomp  of  capitals — the  *  Method  of  Mutual  Insurance,' 
the  *  Method  of  Collective  Bargaining,'  and  the  *  Method  of 
*  Legal  Enactment.*  By  *  mutual  insurance '  they  merely 
mean  the  maintenance  by  *  out-of-work  pay '  of  men  who 
refuse  to  serve  a  recalcitrant  employer.  It  is  a  primitive 
method — a  kind  of  imperfect  strike — and  we  need  not 
dwell  upon  it.  *  Collective  bargaining*  describes  the 
ordinary  procedure  of  modern  Trade-unionism.  It  implies 
all  that  formal  action — so  much,  on  its  smaller  scale, 
resembling  international  relations — diplomacy  carried  on  by 
recognised  and  specialised   ofBcials,  declarations  of   war, 
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militant  proceedings,  negotiations  for  peace,  and  treaties. 
Just  as  powerful  nations,  by  a  mixture  of  skilled  bargaining, 
prestige,  and  occasional  war,  obtain  a  share  in  the  world's 
wealth  and  territory  proportioned  to  their  relative  strength, 
so  powerful  Trade-unions  have  obtained  bj  the  same  means 
a  large  share  of  the  increase  in  the  national  wealth.  As  in 
international  affairs  so  in  industrial — the  relative  strategic 
positions  of  the  bargainers  are  all-important.  Not  in  every 
industry  can  a  strong  Trade-union  arise;  coherence  and 
continuance  are  often  impossible. 

*  When,'  to  quote  tbo  words  of  the  Labour  Commission, '  a  skilled 
industry  is  carried  on  in  more  or  less  large  factories,  workshops,  or 
mines,  and  (at  any  rate,  in  some  central  districts)  brings  a  large 
number  of  workmen  into  close  contact — when,  in  other  words,  a  trade 
combines  the  elements  of  skill,  co-operation  in  the  same  work  of  a 
number  of  people,  and  local  contiguity — it  is  easy  to  convert  the 
natural  crail  thus  existing  into  a  formed  and  permanent  Trade-union/ 

ITnskillod  and  agricultural  labourers,  women,  and  the 
wandering  race  of  seamen  never  have  succeeded,  and  pro- 
bably never  will  succeed,  in  establishing  really  strong  and 
lasting  organisations.  Bounds  are  set  by  the  nature  of 
things  to  the  extension  of  permanent  Trade-unionism,  and 
not  more  than  about  one-sixth  of  the  industrial  male 
adult  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  belongs  to  these 
societies.  Therefore,  important  as  collective  bargaining  is, 
and  great  as  are,  no  doubt,  its  indirect  as  well  as  its  direct 
results,  its  power  of  raising  and  protecting  the  standard 
of  life  is  confined  within  certain  limits.  Even  in  the  case  of 
the  skilled  and  organised  trades,  diplomacy  and  industrial 
war  are  not  sufficiently  potent  methods  to  please  the  authors 
of  *  Industrial  Democracy.'  The  most  recent  events  show 
that  a  powerful  and  determined  combination  of  great 
employers  can  defeat  on  a  question  of  management  and 
hours  of  labour  the  wealthiest  union  of  the  most  highly 
skilled  artisans.  Strikes  and  lock-outs  are  costly  to  all  con- 
cerned and  injurious  to  the  public,  and  it  is  difficult  to  secure 
permanent  and  universal  observation  of  treaties  of  peace, 
especially  in  this  same  matter  of  hours  of  labour.  Thus  the 
authors  lead  us  from  the  Method  of  Collective  Bargaining  to 
the  Method  of  Legal  Enactment  as  the  hope  and  salvation 
of  the  age  to  come. 

Legal  enactment  they  treat  pari  passu,  with  'mutual 
'  insurance '  and  '  collective  bargaining '  as  being  a  mode  of 
Trade-union  procedure,  likely  in  an  increasing  degree  to 
supersede  collective  bargaining,  as  that  in  turn  displaced 
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more  primitive  ways  of  action.  This  classification  is,  we 
think,  more  convenient  to  systematic  writers  than  true  to 
reality.  Trade-unions  had  little  to  do  with  the  educational 
protection  given  to  children ;  in  Lancashire  their  influence 
seems  of  late  to  have  been  rather  opposed  to  any  raising  of 
the  protected  age.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  true  that  the  com- 
bined action  of  workmen  in  special  trades,  and  the  desire  of 
members  of  Parliament  to  gain  their  support,  have  often 
furthered  pai*ticular  measures,  but  we  doubt  whether  it  can 
fairly  be  said  that — taking  factory  and  workshop  legislation 
as  a  whole — Trade-union  action  has  been  the  chief  motive 
force.  Much  of  this  legislation,  it  must  be  remembered, 
relates  to  wholly  unorganised  industries.  Not  only  in 
England,  but  in  countries  like  France  and  Belgium,  where 
industrial  associations  are  less  powerful,  the  community  as  a 
whole— it  would  seem — ^has  become  more  sensitive  to 
suffering  and  inequality,  has  taken  steps  to  inform  and 
enlighten  itself,  and  has  gradually  acted  upon  the  informa- 
tion gradually  obtained.  These  are  large  and  general 
phrases ;  yet  they  represent  the  facts,  we  think,  more  truly 
than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb's  partial  explanation.  Before  all 
other  agencies  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  of  factories, 
brought  to  bear  year  after  year  upon  the  responsible  ministers 
and  members  of  Parliament,  and  in  a  less  degree  on  the 
public  at  large,  have  extended  the  legal  protection  of  the 
weak. 

But  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Webb  have  a  good  tactical  reason  for 
representing  legal  enactment  as  a  mere  improved  method  of 
attaining  ends  hitherto  treated  by  industrial  collective 
bargaining.  They  wish  to  allure  the  minds  of  their  readers 
as  gently  as  possible,  and  without  having  to  cross  anv  gulf  of 
principle,  towards  the  idea  that  all  conditions  of  labour, 
sanitation,  safety,  hours,  wages,  should  gradually  be  brought 
under  public  control.  Most  people  instinctively  feel  that  the 
State  is  quite  within  its  rights  in  regulating  the  sanitary 
conditions  under  which  work  may  be  carried  on,  and  in 
protecting  children  and  women  against  excessive  hours  of 
labour.  Whether  the  protection  as  to  hours  of  labour 
should  be  extended  to  adult  men  seems  to  the  instinct-led 
citizen  to  be  an  open  question.  Possibly,  he  thinks,  such 
protection  might  be  given  where  trades  are  specially 
unhealthy  or  dangerous,  or  in  the  case  of  semi-publio 
services  like  that  of  railways.  But  any  control  of  wages 
by  public  authority  seems  to  him  to  be  out  of  the  question. 
Mr.    and  Mrs.   Webb   desire  to  enlarge  this  conception. 
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They  point  out  how  minutely  many  conditions  of  labour 
are  already  regulated  by  authority.  We  fanre  tlie  jbeio^ 
elaborate  code,  or  rather  jungle,  of  statutes  and  adminis- 
trative orders,  relating  to  sanitation  and  prevention  of 
accidents,  varying  with  diflFerent  industries,  as  those  of 
miners,  seamen,  cotton  operatives.  Not  only  do  we  regulate 
the  hours  of  labour  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women, 
and  thereby  indirectly  of  many  men,  but  the  hours  of  labour 
of  the  great  adult  male  class  of  railway  servants  have  been 
recently  brought  within  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Wages,  it  is  true,  are  not  in  any  industry  regulated  by  State 
action.  But,  indirectly,  central  and  local  authorities  do,  as 
employers  of  labour  on  a  vast  scale,  influence  the  general 
wage-rates.  Moreover,  the  mode  of  payment  of  wages  is 
controlled  in  general  by  the  truck  acts,  and  in  some 
industries,  like  that  of  seamen  and  piece-work  textile 
operatives,  by  special  regulations.  Thus  the  whole  sum  of 
public  intervention  in  the  relations  between  employers  and 
employed  has  become  very  large. 

The  authors  of  *  Industrial  Democracy '  desire  to  suggest 
to  a  naturally  conservative  nation  that,  after  all,  it  would 
not  be  a  very  wide  change  from  the  present  situation  to 
one  in  which  there  should  be  *  deliberate  enforcement  by  an 

*  elaborate  labour  code  of  a  definite  quota  of  education, 

*  sanitation,  leisure,  and  wages  for  every  grade  of  workers 

*  in  every  industry.'  This  is  the  doctrine  entitled  *  The 
^  National  Minimum.'  But  the  question  arises :  How  can 
a  national  minimum  of  leisure  and  wages  vary  with  every 
grade  in  every  industry?  We  gather  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Webb  contemplate  the  following  application  of  the 
doctrine.  The  Factory  Acts,  they  would  argue,  are  intended 
to  secure  to  the  protected  classes  not  superior  health,  but 
ordinary  freedom  from  disease.  So,  in  theory,  the  new 
legislation  is  to  secure  to  all  manual  workers — why  manual 
o^y? — one  minimum  limit  of  hours  of  leisure,  and  one 
minimum  limit  of  wages.  But,  in  the  case  of  sanitation, 
the  technical  conditions  of  diflTerent  processes,  sexes,  and 
ages  are  so  diverse  that^  in  order  to  attain  to  the  one 
common  standard,  each  group  of  trades  has  in  practice  to 
be  treated  separately.  Exactly  in  the  same  way  the  authors 
contemplate  a  theoretical  single  minimum  of  wages  and 
leisure ;  but,  in  practice,  its  enforcement  by  special  clauses 
for  each  section  of  workers  requiring  separate  treatment. 
Parliament  would  confer  for  this  purpose  larg^  discretionary 
powers  on,  say,  the  Home  Secretary,  who  would  carry  out 
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the  general  intention  of  the  Legislature  by  making  different 
rales  for  bojs  and  men,  males  and  females,  town  and 
conntrj  workers.  In  this  way  in  every  industry  the  *  living 
*  wage,'  or,  to  adapt  an  economic  metaphor,  the  margin  of 
employment,  would  be  fixed  by  Duthority,  inspired,  let  us 
hope,  not  by  desire  for  votes,  but  by  reason  and  science. 
Above  this  line  superior  conditions,  in  the  way  of  wages  and 
hours,  would  still  be  settled  by  the  present  process  of 
bargaining,  varied  by  occasional  strikes  and  lock-outs.  Thus 
the  primary  effect  of  legislation  of  this  kind  would  not  be 
to  settle  questions  of  hours  and  wages  in  the  present 
stronger  and  more  skilled  trades.  Their  battles  rage  far 
above  any  minimum  line  that  would  at  first  be  fixed  by 
authority.  But  the  legislation  proposed  would  at  once  affect 
all  workers  on  low  wages  and  long  hours.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Webb  sum  up  in  the  following  passage  the  objects  and 
advantages  of  their  policy : — 

'  The  first  necessity  for  obtaining  the  greatest  possible  efficiency  of 
the  commanity  as  a  whole  is  so  to  control  the  struggle  for  existence 
that  no  section  is  pushed  by  it  into  parasitism  or  degeneration.  In 
the  interests  of  the  economically  independent  sections  of  wage-earners, 
whose  labour  might  be  displaced  by  a  parasitic  class  of  workers,  no 
less  than  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  community  of  citizens,  threatened 
with  the  growth  of  degenerate  or  dependent  classes,  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  construct  a  solid  basis  for  the  industrial  pyramid,  below 
which  no  section  of  wage-earners,  however  great  the  pressure,  can  be 
forced.  Such  an  extension  of  the  device  of  the  common  rale  from  the 
trades  to  the  whole  nation,  the  enforcement  of  national  minimum  con- 
ditions  as  to  sanitation  and  safety,  leisure  and  wages,  below  which  no 
industry  should  be  allowed  to  be  carried  on — would,  we  may  infer, 
have  the  same  economic  effect  on  the  industry  of  the  country  as  the 
introduction  of  the  common  rule  has  on  each  trade.  Thus  it  would  in 
no  way  prevent  competition  between  trades,  or  lessen  its  intensity. 
The  consumer  would  be  free  to  select  whatever  product  he  preferred, 
whether  it  was  made  by  men  or  women,  by  hand  or  machinery,  by  his 
own  countrymen  or  by  foreigners.  The  capitalist  would  be  free  to 
introduce  any  machinery,  to  use  any  process,  or  to  employ  any  class 
of  labour  that  he  thought  most  profitable  to  himself.  .  .  .  All  that  the 
community  would  require  would  be  that  there  should  be  no  parasitic 
labour — that  is  to  say,  that  no  employer  should  be  allowed  to  offer,  and 
no  operative  should  be  permitted  to  accept,  employment  under  con* 
ditions  below  the  minimum  which  the  community  had  decided  to  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  lowest  class  in  full  and  continual  efficiency  as 
producers  and  citizens.' 

It  should  be   added,  to   complete   the  statement  of  their 
ttrgument,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  do  not  abanden^though 
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they  do  not  in  their  present  volumes  press,  the  idea  that  as 
large  a  portion  as  practicable  of  industry  now  carried  on  by 
private  enterprise  should  be  gradually  transferred  to  central 
and  local  public  authorities.  They  would  nationalise  or 
municipalise  as  much  as  possible  of  the  field  of  industry, 
and  st]t)ngly  control  all  the  rest  of  it,  just  as  the  (Govern- 
ment of  India  directly  governs  part  of  the  peninsula  and 
controls  native  States  within  and  around  its  borders. 

We  do  not  desire  to  criticise  the  position  of  ^  Industrial 
'  Democracy '  on  the  ground  of  abstract  principle.  Socialists 
contend  that  only  the  service  of  the  State  is  *  perfect  f ree- 
<dom;'  and  it  may,  at  least,  be  admitted  that,  without 
equality  or  approximate  equality  of  bargaining  power, 
*Areedom  of  contract'  is  apt  to  be  a  misleading  phrase. 
There  is,  moreover,  plenty  of  historical  precedent — so  tax 
as  that  goes — for  statutory  regulation  by  public  authority, 
both  of  wages  and  hours.  In  England  the  craft  guilds — 
those  little  trade  republics — broke  down  in  the  period  of 
unloosing  and  unbinding  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  Elizabethan  legislators,  who  had  to  rebuild 
the  shattered  social  edifice,  carried  through  legislation  in* 
tended  to  replace  the  regulations  of  the  craft  guilds.  The 
Statute  of  Labourers  in  1563,  with  its  subsequent  exten- 
sions, regulated  the  terms  of  apprenticeship  and  the  number 
of  apprentices.  Moreover,  in  order  that  the  *  hired  person ' 
should  have  *  both  in  time  of  scarcity  and  in  time  of  plenty 
*  a  convenient  proportion  of  wages,'  wage-rates  were  to  be 
annually  fixed  in  every  county  for  practically  every  trade 
by  the  magistrates  and  other  ^  grave  persons,'  in  accordance 
with  the  varying  cost  of  subsistence.  Just  as,  according 
to  Anglo-Catholics,  we  are  now  returning  on  a  higher  plane 
to  an  essentially  true  conception  of  the  Catholic  Church,  so, 
according  to  modem  Collectivists,  we  are  returning  to  an 
essentially  true  ancient  social  conception.  Bat,  they  would 
say,  as  the  community  itself  is  now  far  more  large,  complex, 
strong,  systematised,  reasoning,  and  self-conscious  than  it 
was  three  hundred  years  ago,  so  its  action  in  the  industrial 
sphere  must  now  also  be  more  powerful,  far-reaching,  and 
systematio.  Whether  or  not  we  should  return  in  this  way 
to  Elizabethan  principles,  and  empower  public  authorities  to 
fix  in  every  industry,  or  group  of  industries,  the  maximum 
hours  of  employment  ^and  the  minimum  rate  of  wages,  is, 
we  agree,  a  question  turning  not  upon  abstract  principles, 
but  upon  practical  considerations.  If  the  State  may  increase 
an  employer's  cost  of  production   by  compelling  him  to 
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place  his  workshop  in  a  proper  sanitary  condition,  it  may 
also,  so  far  as  principle  is  coQcemeGJ,  increase  that  cost  by 
forbidding  him  to  employ  labonr  below  a  certain  rate  of 
wages.  The  fandamentfd  rnle, '  Sic  utere  tao  nt  alienum  non 

*  Isedas/  may  be  quite  justly  construed  to  mean,  *  You  shall 

*  not  be  permitted  to  take  advantage  of  your  strategic 

<  position  in  face  of  unorganised  weaklings  to  force  them  to 
^  accept  employment  for  excessive  hours  at  starvation  wage- 

<  rates.'  At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that — as  is  usuaUy 
the  case — the  ordinary  instinct  is  in  the  right,  though  it 
may  not  array  itself  in  the  best  armour  of  reasons.  There 
are,  we  think,  strong  arguments,  based  on  practical  expedi- 
ency, for  not  extending  regulation  to  wages,  and  extending 
it  very  cautiously,  if  at  all,  to  hours  of  htbour  beyond  the 
present  limits  of  the  law. 

That  special  protection  should  be  given  to  children,  and 
those  of  tender  age,  to  women,  and  to  those  engaged  in 
dangerous  and  unhealthy  occupations ;  that  no  employers 
sho^d  be  allowed  so  to  carry  on  their  works  as  to  make 
accidents  easy,  or  spread  disease,  or  sap  the  vitality  of  their 
emnloy^ — this,  by  the  agreement  of  most  men,  except  Mr. 
Auberon  Herbert,  concerns  the  State.  Between  this  ordered 
realm  and  the  region  still  governed  by  free  contract  there 
is  a  sufficiently  gc^,  if  not  strictly  scientific,  frontier.  The 
work  of  the  State,  within  its  own  sphere,  is  by  no  means  as 
yet  completed  ;  large  provinces  remain  but  half  subdued, 
and  the  annual  reports  of  the  factory  inspectors  show  how 
much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  law  in  practice  carries 
out  the  whole  intention  of  the  law  on  paper.  The  standing 
difficulty  is  the  existence  of  the  low  class  of  industries  to 
which  the  popular  term  ^  sweated '  has  been  applied.  In 
them  exists  that  large  class  of  workers  under  conditions  of 

*  earnings  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  existence ;  hours  of 
^  labour  such  as  to  make  the  lives  of  the  workers  periods  of 

*  almost  ceaseless  toil,  hard  and  unlovely  to  the  last  degree ; 

*  sanitary  conditions  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  persons 

*  employed,  and  dangerous  to  the  public'  *  These  indus- 
tries, by  dint  of  low  wages,  long  hours,  and  bad  accommo- 
dation, painfully  maintain  an  illegitimate  competition 
against  large  and  well-ordered  factories  and  workshops,  or 
prevent  these  from  arising  so  abundantly  as  otherwise  they 
might.    The  true  characteristic  of  the  ^  sweated'  type  of 

*  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
sweating  system,  1890. 
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industry  is,  as  M.  Paul  de  Eousiers  points  out,  that  it  is  carried 
on  by  *  penniless  '  employers,  themselves  hard  pressed  from 
above.  A  no  very  great  raising  of  the  cost  would  drive  out 
of  existence  most  of  these  denizens  of  the  productive  bor- 
derland. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  hold  that,  as  low  wages,  long 
hours,  and  bad  accommodation  are  but  different  manifes-. 
tations  of  one  evil,  the  remedial  legislation  should  deal  with, 
all  of  them. 

'  Just  as  it  is  against  public  policy  to  allow  an  employer  to  engage  a 
woman  to  work  excessive  hours,  or  under  insanitary  conditions,  so  it 
is  equally  against  public  policy  to  permit  bim  to  engage  her  for  wages 
insu£^cient  to  provide  the  food  and  shelter  without  which  she  cannot 
continue  in  health.  Once  we  begin  to  prescribe  the  minimum  con- 
ditions under  which  an  employer  should  be  permitted  to  open  a  factory, 
there  is  no  logical  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  several  classes 
of  the  wage-contract.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  employer  one 
way  of  increasing  the  cost  of  production  is  the  same  as  another,  whilst 
to  the  economist  and  the  statesman  concerned  with  the  permanent 
efficiency  of  industry  and  the  maintenance  of  national  wealth,  adequate 
food  is  at  least  as  important  as  reasonable  hours  or  good  drainage.  To 
be  completely  efiectual  the  policy  of  the  National  Minimum  wiU  there- 
fore have  to  be  applied  to  wages.'  

^  No  logical  distinction ' — perhaps  not.  But  there  may  be^ 
and  we  think  there  are,  excellent  reasons  for  a  distinction 
in  practice.  The  reform  in  question  can,  we  believe,  be 
gradually  effected  without  crossing  into  the  dangerous  and 
limitless  regions  of  wage  legislation.  Increasing  pressure 
steadily  applied  to  compel  these  needy  slave-drivers  to  ob- 
serve gradually  increased  and  efficiently  enforced  sanitary 
conditions,  would  probably,  before  long,  be  sufficient  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  means  by  which  they  compete  against  the 
better  class  of  workshops.  The  Labour  Commission  of  1894 
believed  that,  if  better  sanitary  conditions  could  be  secured 
to  the  *  sweated '  class  of  workers,  this  would  prove  a  *  first 

*  step  towards  the  eventual  elevation  of  their  whole  standard 

*  of  life,  and  the  improvement  of  their  conditions  of  labour 
*in  all  other  respects.*  Thinking  this,  they  recommended 
some  very  drastic  legislation  to  ensure  that  no  workshop' 
should  be  used  in  scheduled  industries  unless  its  owner 
could  obtain  a  certificate  that  it  was  fit  for  the  purpose. 
Tlie  Commissioners  added  this  warning  : — 

^  We  are  aware  that  any  reform  of  this  kind  would  probably,  even 
though    brought  gradually  into  effective  operation,  throw  altogether 
out  of  ^iirf)Ioyment  a  number  of  pereons  who  are  now  making-B-bare- 
livelihood  under  bad  conditions,  and  would  thus,  until  things  had  re- 
aclj  listed  themBelveH,  increase  rather  than  diminish  distress.      It  would 
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be  necessary,  as  the  cost  of  the  improvement,  to  contemplate  the 
probability  of  increased  pressure  for  a  period  upon  Poor-law  relief; 
but  we  think  that  in  the  long  run  the  permanent  gain  to  the  commu* 
nity  would  much  more  than  repay  the  temporary  loss.' 

Some  modification  of  the  Poor-law  might  prove  neces- 
sary, especially  in  order  to  help,  not  too  harshly,  persons 
too  old  to  turn  to  other  occupations.  This  would  be  the 
*  cost  of  the  improvement  * — that  is,  of  the  gradual  extinc- 
tion of  the  lowest  social  caste,  with  its  down-dragging 
weight  and  demoralising  influence  upon  the  class  imme- 
diately above  it.  It  would  be  a  social  expenditure  made  in 
order  to  break  the  vicious  circle  in  which  so  many  poor 
wretches  move,  condemned  to  be  underfed,  underclothed^ 
and  overworked  because  they  are  weak,  and  to  be  weak  be- 
cause they  are  overworked,  underclothed,  and  underfed. 

One    practical  difficulty  with  regard  to  all  legislation, 
whether  in  the  matter  of  sanitation  or  hours,  is  that  it  may 
give  rise  to  a  great  extension  of '  home  work,'  which  cannot  be 
brought  under  effective  control  of  any  kind.    The  reports 
of  the  factory  inspectors  show  how  difficult  it  already  is  to 
secure,  in   the   smaller  workshops,  the  observance  of  the 
laws  for  the  protection  of  the  leisure  of  female  workers. 
Work  is  taken  away  to  be  done  at  home  after  the  regular 
hours  of  labour  in  the  shop.    It  is  almost  impossible  to 
prevent  this  wherever  work  is  independent  of  machinery 
and  motive  power.     Even  when  the  law  is  not  evaded  in 
this  way  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  evasions  of  other  kinds. 
Tar  more  difficult  yet  would  it  be  to  compel  attention  to 
official  orders  prescribing  minimum  wage-rates.    How  could 
a  legion  of  inspectors  sufficiently  inspect  the  account-books 
of  employers,  or  ascertain  subtle  evasions  of  the  law  ?    Nor 
do  we  see  how  a  mortal  Home  Secretary  could  be  so  infal- 
lible as  to  judge  rightly  of  the  minimum  *  living  wage '  of 
the  different  industrial  groups,  ages,  and  sexes.    As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  is  no  absolute  standard  of  justice  in  the  matter  of 
fixing  wage-rates.     In  the  military  and  civil  services,  wages 
are  settled  by  public  authorities,  by  reference  to  the  average 
earnings  of  men  of  similar  grades  in  the  open  market,  not 
by  the  application  of  any  theoretic  standard  of  life.     On 
what  principle  of   equity  could   a   Parliament,   or   Home 
Secretary,  decide  that  the  minimum  wages  of  an  agricuU 
tural  labourer  should  be,  say,  15«.  a  week,  and  those  of  a 
carpenter   25s.   a  week?     Or  how   decide   wluit   minimum 
wage  of  a  Lancashire  cotton-spinner  was  equivalent  to  the 
minimum  rate  at  which  his   wife  should  be  employed  in 
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weaving  ?  The  gradaal  establishment  of  a  complete  Labour 
Code,  supplemented  by  public  courts  of  arbitration,  might 
in  time  supersede,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  anticipate,  the 
present  militant  action  of  Trade-unions.  But  then,  on  how 
colossal  a  scale  should  we  have  the  perpetual  discontent, 
grumbling  about  classification,  jealousj,  and  political  ma- 
chination, which,  among  those  employed  in  Government 
service,  is  an  unhealthy  substitute  for  the  sharp  labout 
conflicts  and  intervening  good  humour  in  the  world  of  open 
industry !  And,  even  if  we  suppose  a  Home  Secretary  to  be 
both  omnipotent  and  omniscient,  would  he  be  found  so 
impeccable  as  to  resist  the  constant  pressure  of  the  ardent 
party  desire  to  capture  votes  by  raising  the  minimum 
wages?  Would  not  the  electoral  history  of  the  country 
tend  to  the  resemblance  of  that  of  certain  dockyard  towns? 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  frankly,  almost  cynically,  exhort  the 
Trades-unions  to  use  their  power  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  their  own  interests.  It  is  their  main  complaint 
that  hitherto  these  societies  have  pursued  a  truly  English 
sectional  policy,  and  have  failed  to  combine  in  any  large 
effort  to  force  industrial  legislation  through  Parliament. 
In  order  to  show  what  pressure  a  strong  federal  combination 
of  all  the  Trades-unions  might  bring  to  bear  upon  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament,  the  authors  point  to  the  political 
success  of  the  Lancashire  cotton  operatives.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  leaders  of  these  operatives  deem  the  time  ripe 
for  further  legislative  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  of 
the  female  weavers,  and  thus,  indirectly,  of  male  spinners 
and  the  whole  trade.  They  first  hold  meetings,  write  in 
local  papers,  educate  their  own  members  of  Parliament,  pass 
resolutions. 

<  Wlien  the  Parliamentary  Besaion  opens  the  struggle  is  transferred 
to  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  fortunate 
chance  that  the  present  general  secretary  of  the  spinners  belongs  to 
the  Conservative  party,  whilst  the  general  secretary  of  the  weavers  is  a 
staunch  adherent  o£  the  Liberals.  No  member  for  a  cotton  consti- 
tuency, to  whichever  party  he  may  belong,  escapes  the  pressure. 
Meanwhile,  in  order  to  smooth  the  way  for  legislation,  the  employers 
will  have  been  approached  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  some  common 
policy  which  the  trade,  as  a  whole,  can  press  on  the  Government  The 
mill-owners,  for  instance,  will  be  persuaded  not  to  oppose  increased 
factory  legifliation,  on  consideration  of  the  operatives  joining  them  to 
stop  a  threatened  Indian  import  duty,  or  combining  in  support  of  the 
'  rehabilitation '  of  silver.  When  a  general  election  comes  near,  an  urgent 
appeal  is  issued  to  all  the  132,000  members,  reminding  them  that  they 
should  vote  only  for  those  candidates,  of  whatever  pohtical  party,  who 
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promise  to  rapport  the  trade  programme.  No  one  can  read  the  frequent 
circulars,  the  minutes  of  the  conferences  with  employers  and  members 
of  Parliament^  the  reports  of  the  public  meetings,  dinners  to  factory 
inspectors,  and  deputations  to  the  Home  Office,  the  leading  articles  in 
the  '*  Cotton  Factory  Times,"  and  the  questions  to  candidates  for 
election  in  Lancashire  constituencies,  without  admitting  that  the  cotton 
operatives  have  known  how  to  construct  a  political  machine  of  remark- 
able efficiency.' 

Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  '  what  Lancashire  thinks  to- 

*  day  England  will  think  to-morrow.*  General  elections  are 
to  a  large  extent  lost  and  won  in  Lancashire ;  the  county 
wisely  allows  no  party  to  count  securely  on  its  support.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Webb  are  of  opinion  that  the  miners,  though  well 
organised  and  ably  represented,  fall  behind  the  cotton 
operatives  ^  in  the  manipulation  of  both  political  parties  in 

*  the  House  of  Commons.'  This  weakness  is  largely  due  to 
their  loyal  but  impolitic  devotion  to  one  party.  They  should, 
like  the  cotton  operatives,  be  more  coy,  and  keep  two  suitors 
in  constant  sanguine  rivalry,  if  they  wish  for  legislative 
gifts.  Their  circumstances  and  interests  are,  moreover,  less 
homogeneous  than  those  of  the  cotton  operatives,  so  that  it 
is  more  difficult  for  them  to  combine  in  the  same  trade 
policy.  But,  surely,  it  would  be  a  misfortune  for  the 
country  if,  as  our  authors  propose,  the  million  and  more  of 
Trade-unionists  were  federated  and  brigaded  in  a  compact 
political  organisation  and  schooled  to  work  Parliament  in 
exclusive  labour  interests.  After  all,  the  main  business  of 
the  electorate,  acting  through  the  House  of  Commons,  is  to 
entrust  power  to  the  ministers  who  are  best  qualified  to  con- 
duct the  affairs  of  a  great  empire.  To  advise  a  powerful 
section  of  the  electors  (as  Mr.  John  Bairns  advised  the 
engineers  at  the  recent  York  election)  to  subordinate  all 
other  considerations  to  the  furtherance  of  their  own  class 
interests  is  certainly  not  to  teach  them  the  highest  duties 
of  citizenship.  When,  after  the  Black  Death,  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.,  the  scarcity  of  labour  made  wages  rise,  a 
Parliament  of  landowners  and  merchants  attempted  to  fix 
maximum  wages.  It  is  now  proposed  that  Labour  should 
use  its  power  in  the  modem  State  to  fix  minimum  wage- 
rates.  We  do  not  think  that  the  new  legislation  W^d 
be  either  more  judicious  or  more  successful  than  the  old. 

On  the  whole,  there  is,  we  think,  small  fear  that  the 

*  collective '  good  sense  of  the  nation  will  ever  either  permit 
Parliament  to  prescribe  minimum  wage-rates  or  will  entrust 
that  task  to  a  Government  department.    Of  all  men,  those 
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who  have  served  in  public  departmente  are  most  aware  of. 
the  timidity,  procrastination,  and  over-scrupulosity  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  these  pieces  of  human  machinery,  and  best 
know  how  ill  qualified  they  are  to  undertake  so  delicate 
and  difficult  a  function.  On  the  House  of  Commons  would 
devolve  the  duty,  and  pleasure,  of  criticising  and  controlling 
the  Home  Secretary  in  his  task  of  regulating  the  minimum 
wage-rates  of  the  electors — a  House  of  Commons  already 
hardly  able  to  transact  in  five  or  six  months  of  annual 
existence  its  ordinary  legislation,  financial  business,  and 
general  discussion.  Nor  do  we  think  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  the  Trade-unionists  of  England,  as  a  whole,  will  ever 
so  far  divest  themselves  of  the  nature  of  the  true  citizen  as 
to  treat  parliamentary  representatives  simply  as  agents  for 
labour  interests. 

If,  in  this  main  matter  of  settling  wage-rates,  the  indus- 
trial world  is  returning  on  a  higher  plane  to  any  former 
conception,  it  is  rather  towards  that  of  the  autonomous 
trade-guilds  than  towards  that  of  regulation  by  public 
authorities.  Each  trade  in  a  medieeval  city  was  a  selC- 
governing  university,  regulated  by  its  senate  of  masters  who 
had  themselves  passed  through  the  previous  apprentice  and 
journeyman  existences.  But  in  the  great  modern  trades  a 
more  complex  life  has  made  deep  the  division  between 
direction  and  capital  on  the  one  side  and  manual  labour  on 
the  other.  Workmen  cannot  as  a  rule,  except  in  small 
industries,  rise  to  the  rank  of  masters.  Yet  in  these  same 
great  trades  the  workmen  are  asserting  more  and  more 
eflfectively  the  right  to  a  collective  share  in  the  power  of 
regulating  the  conditions  of  industry.  An  analogy,  by  no 
means  fanciful,  may  be  drawn  between  the  rise  of  the 
English  commonalty,  represented  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  rise  in  each  great  industry  of  the  Labour 
commonalty,  represented  by  the  Trade-union.  The  House 
of  Commons  began  by  refusing  money  supplies  except  upon 
satisfactory  concessions  by  Government.  The  Trade-unions 
began  by  refusing  labour  supply,  except  upon  satisfactory 
conditions.  The  House  of  Commons,  proceeding  from  this 
starting-point,  arrived,  after  a  thousand  struggles,  mistakes, 
and  failures,  at  the  result  that  the  Executive  Government, 
though  distinct  in  its  functions,  is  one  in  will  with  itself. 
In  spite  of  every  industrial  conflict,  it  seems  to  us  that  there 
is  continuous  approximation  to  a  working  identification  of 
will  between  the  managing  authorities  and  the  commonalty 
of  each  greitt  industry.*   No  one  can  question  this  who  has 
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earefuUy  workied  that  mine  of  information,  the  evidence: 
taken  by  the  Labour  Commission,  or  perused  the  useful 
condensation  of  it' into  a.  single  volume  by  the  secre- 
tary of  that  Commission,  Mr.  Gr^firey  Drage,  in  his  book' 
aititled  ^  The  Labour  Problem/  In  their  final  Beport  the 
Labour  Commission  pointed  out  that  precisely  in  those 
industries  where  the  separation  of  employers  from  workmen 
and,  therefore,  the  causes  of  conflict  are  most  marked,  are 
found  the  fullest  developements  of  the  organisations  on  each 
side. 

•  Powerful  Trade-unions '  (they  say)  *  on  the  one  side,  and  powerful 
associations  of  employers  on  the  other,  have  been  the  means  of 
bringing  together  in  conference  the  representatives  of  both  classes, 
enabling  each  tp  appreciate  the  position  of  the  other,  and  to  under- 
stand the  conditions  subject  to  which  their  joint  undertaking  must  be 
conducted.  .  .  .  We  see  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  way  the 
course  o|  events  is  tending  towards  a  more  settled  and  pacific  period,, 
in  which  there  will  be,'  i£  not  a  great  identification  o£  interest,  at  least' 
a  clearer  perception  of  the  principles  which  must  regulate  the  division 
of  the  proceeds  of  each  industry,  consistently  with  its  permanence 
and  prosp^ity,' between  those  who  supply  labour  and  thoise  who  supply 
managing  ability  and  capital.  ...  As  the  terms  of  what  is  virtually  a' 
partnership  come  to  be  better  understood,  and  the  arrangementli  for^ 
adjusting  them  to  the  variations  of  trade  are  made  more  perfect  in  onei 
branch  of  industry  after  another,  a  natural  end  will  be  found  io  the 
conflicts  which  have  been  the  result,  for  the  most  part,  of  uncwtaik^ 
rights,  and  niiitual  misunderstandings,  and  pursuance  of  separate  in- 
terests without  Bufiicient  regard  to  their  comn^on  interest  by  employers 
and  workmen.* 

One  step  leads  to  another.  If  the  workmen  are  to  be  as- 
sured that  they  are .  obtaining  a  fair  share  of  the  i^eceiptsr 
earned  at  a  given  time  in  any  trade,  their  representatives 
must  receive  some,  information  as  to  variations  in  price 
levels.  Discussion  round  joint-committee  tables  naturally 
suggests  co-operation  between  employers  and  workmen  with 
a  view  to  maintenance  of  prices. 

One  cause  of  fall  of  prices  in  a  particular  trade  may  be- 
over- production  in  excess  of  present  demand.  In  that  case 
a  supposed  remedy,  which  has  often  been  suggested,  as^  the 
diminution  of  production  until  pressure  on  the  market 
is  relieved.  A  proposal  of  this  kind  was  made  by  the 
Zid^cashire  operatives  during  the  negotiations  preceding  the 
cessation  of  work  in  1892,  as  a  preferable  alternative 
td  decrea^  of  wage-rates.  Or,  again,  prices  may  fall 
in  consequence  of  too  ardent  underselling  on  the  part  of 
producing  firms.      If,  in  a  certain  trade  or  district,  there 
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is  a  combination  of  mannfactnrers  to  prevent  this  bj  fixing 
standard  prices,  it  becomes  an  obvious  suggestion  that  an 
alliance  should  be  made  with  the  Trade-union  in  order  to 
coerce  employers  who  will  not  act  with  the  League.  This 
is  the  principle  upon  which  are  based  certain  ^  Birmingham 
'  Alliances/  and  it  was  proposed  as  a  future  policy  by  the 
Miners'  Federation  to  the  federated  coal-owners  during 
the  great  strike  of  1893.  In  this  way  strongly  organised 
workmen  may  acquire  a  voice  not  only  in  fixing  minimum 
wage-rates  and  maximum  hours  of  labour,  but  in  settling 
standard  prices.  No  doubt,  alliance  between  employers 
and  woi:kmen  so  complete  as  this  is  not  without  danger 
i;o  the  public.  In  some  cases,  where  a  trade  possesees  a 
strong  natural  monopoly,  and  competition  by  other  districts 
or  countries  does  not  at  an  early  point  set  a  limit  to  en- 
hancement of  prices,  a  complete  combination  among  all 
employers  and  workmen  might  end  in  the  plunder  of  con- 
sumers. But  these  cases  of  great  monopoly  advantage  are 
rare  in  a  free-trade  country,  and,  as  a  rule,  alliances  of  the 
Birmingham  kind  would,  perhaps,  do  no  more  than  fairly 
counteract  the  natural  advantages  which  purchasers  have 
over  sellers.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  that  such  alliancea 
should  be  proposed,  and  here  and  there  carried  into  effect, 
is  a  sign  of  considerable  advance  towards  the  solidarity  of 
the  two  great  elements  of  the  producing  interest. 

M.  Paul  de  Sousiers,  a  disciple  of  the  school  of  the  eminent 
Le  Play,  founder  of  ^  La  B^forme  Sociale,'  justly  dwells,  in 
his  interesting  study  of  British  industrial  conditions,  upon 
two  recent  conflicts,  and  their  result,  as  a  sign  of  the  con- 
tinned  amelioration  of  labour  relations.  One  of  these  was 
the  cotton  operatives'  contest  in  1892-93;  the  other  that 
of  the  miners  in  the  autumn  of  1893.  Both  of  these 
struggles  were,  on  the  whole,  reasonably,  and  the  first  fault- 
lessly, conducted ;  both  ended  in  a  fair  compromise.  In  both 
cases  the  final  treaty  of  peace  contained  provisions  strength- 
ening the  position  of  the  workmen's  associations  as  co- 
partners in  the  trade  and  improving  the  methods  by  which 
formal  discussion  and  conciliation  are  gradually  substituted 
for  war.  M.  de  Bousiers  takes  as  a  sign  of  the  future  that 
most  significant  and  important  clause  in  the  Lancastrian 
treaty,  which  provides  that  any  question  affecting  the 
general  interest  of  the  cotton  industry  should  be  considered 
by  a  joint  committee  of  employers  and  men.  This,  as  he 
says, 

marks  the  asBumption  of  an  entirely  new  r61e  by  oi^ganiBstions  of 
#bour.     It  admiu  the  operati^e^  to  a  abare  in  the  goverom^t  of  tbe 
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indmtrj,  and  thus,  when  the  furthest  stage  of  contemporary  evolution 
is  reached,  we  find  the  workers  beginning  to  recover  something  of  the 
i^ntrol  which  they  would  seem  to  have  lost  for  ever  with  the  advent  of 
the  ^ctoiy.* 

In  fact,  these  Lancashire  artisans  have  learned  that  their 
true  interest  lies  not  in  thwarting  the  natural  evolution  of 
the  manufacture,  and  not  in  using  their  political  power 
to  attack  capital,  but  in  alliance  with  the  employers  for 
the  promotion  of  the  trade.  This  passage  from  internal 
conflict  to  external  united  action  is  of  far-reaching  effect. 
Its  influence  may  already  be  felt  in  the  Foreign,  the  Colonial, 
and  the  Indian  Offices.  Lancashire  touches  all  the  world — 
the  -cotton  plantations  of  America  and  Egypt,  the  valley  of 
the  Yang-tse-kiang,  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  and  the  mills 
of  Bombay.  It  is  true  that  the  united  action  of  a  powerful 
trade  in  pursuit  of  its  own  advantage  must  sometimes  be 
resisted  for  national  or  imperial  reasons.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  Great  Britain  alienated  and  nearly  lost  Ireland  in 
order  to  gratify  dominant  agricultural  and  commercial 
interests,  and  much  of  the  discontent  which  led  to  the  loss 
of  the  American  colonies  was  due  to  like  causes.  Of  late 
there  have  been  signs  that  the  Lancashire  Cotton  Alliance 
might  be  prepared  to  oppose  a  financial  policy  thought 
necessary  by  tiie  Government  of  India.  Some  nsk  of  this 
kind  may  be  the  cost  of  internal  harmony. 

One  may  say,  then,  that  in  these  great  trades  the  ple- 
beians of  industry  first  fought  their  way  to  liberty  of  com- 
bination and  action,  and  are  now  on  the  road  to  win, 
through  their  organisations  and  skilled  officials,  a  share  in 
general  policy.  Equality  follows  liberty,  and,  it  may 
be  hoped,  liberty  and  equality  will  be  combined  in  the 
spirit  of  fraternity.  Writers  Ifte  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb 
seem  to  place  their  whole  reliance  on  skHfully  devised  in- 
stitvtions,  on  relative  force,  and  on  legislation.  But  it  is 
well^ot  to  forget  the  commonplace  of  religion  expressed  by 
Leo  Xm.  in  his  Labour  Encyclical,  that,  in  the  end,  no 
institutions  can  avail  without  the  strong  existence  of  the 
Christian  spirit  of  charity,  fraternity,  and  regard  for  the 
just  cliums  of  others.  This  spirit  is,  we  feel  sure,  increasing 
ih  the  life  of  tiiis  coxxnir^. 

If  the  leading  industries  are  to  be  conducted  during  the 
coming  era  by  virtual  partnership  between  associations  of 
employers  on  tiie  one  side,  and  workmen  on  the  other,  the 
question  arises  whether  stfch  associations  should  not  be 
enabled  to  acquire  legal  personality  sufficient  to  enaUe  them 
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.to  enter  into  industrial  agreements  capable, like  those  between 
other  partners,  of  being  made  the  ground  of  civil  action  in 
courts  of  law  or  of  legally  efiFective  proceedings  in  courts 
of  arbitration.  A  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  this  onward 
stqp  was  expressed  by  a  weighty  group  of  the  Labour 
Commissioners,  although  they  thought  that  public  sentiment 
was  npt  as  yet  ripe  for  it. .  The  name^  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney, 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Sir  David  Dale,  Mr.^  T.  Ismay,  Mr. 
Tunstill,  and  Mr.  George  Livesey,  are  enough  to  prove  that 
the  proposal  is  neither  revolutionary  nor  unpractical.  It 
has  already  been  carried  into  effect  in  New  Zealand, 
apparently  with  results  so  far  satisfactory.  It  may  be  long 
before  this  adaptation  of  form  to  substance  is  accomplished 
in  the  far  more  complex  circumstances  of  Great  Britain,  but 
the  logic  of  events  will  probably  bring  it  to  pass  in  due 
course.  And  the  last  result  of  all  may  be  that  every  em<^ 
ployer  and  every  artisan  should,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
like  a  barrister  or  physician,  belong  to  his  trade  association^ 
So  much  for  the  probable  future  of  the  great  trades. 
There  always  remains  the  question  of  the  weak  and  unskilled 
residue  who  are  never  likely  to  be  able  to  combine.  The 
numerical  proportion  of  this  residue  is  often  exaggerated, 
just  as  that  of  the  rich  is,  by  those  who  live  in  centres  like 
London  where  the  very  poor  and  very  rich  are  most  seen 
aiid  felt.  Most  of  this  residue  is,  we  believe,  a  survival  from 
chaotic,  distressful  times  in  the  past  The  total  wealth  of 
fke  nation  steadily:  and  rapidly  increases.  New  fields  for 
colonisation  and  commerce  are  being  opened  up  throughout 
the:  wOrl^,  and,  unless  some  great  national  catastrophe 
bocurfif,  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  will  bear  a  still  higher 
ratio,  to  the  ik)pulation.  As  this  happens,  the  number  of 
recrnits  who  replenish  the  poorest  classes  from  above  is 
likely  to  decrease.  Wage-rates  of  unskilled  labourers  vnll, 
in  all  probability,  rise,  not  by  reason  of  successful  organisa- 
tion, but — as  already  happens  with  agricultural  labourers — 
by  reason  of  the  diminution  of  their  numbers.  Elementary 
education  and  better  poor-law  ^  management  of  children, 
especially  mora  largely  assisted  emigration  of  those  who  can 
bear  it  to  the  regenerating  Canadian  climate,  should  contri- 
bute towards  this  result.  More  and  more,  as  the  cost  of  labour 
increases,  mere  brute  work  will  be  done  by  machineiy.  M.  de 
Bousiers  truly  observes  that  the  tendency  of  machinery  is  to 
eetitraUse  high  skill  in  fewer  hands,  those,  mainly,  employed  in 
making  it^and  to  diminish  the  inequalities  between  different 
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classes  of  workmen.  The  superiority  of  one  workman  to 
another  tends  to  consist  less  in  acquired  or  hereditary  skill  and 
more  in  general  aptitude  for  every  kind  of  employment— that 
is  to  say,  not  so  much  in  the  extrinsic  qualities  of  the  specific 
workman,  as  in  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  man,  his  energy 
and  versatility.  The  age  of  machinery  consolidates  itself, 
and  all  causes  lead  towards  greater  equality  in  social  con- 
ditions. As  for  the  miserable  industries  on  the  margin  of 
cultivation,  they  will,  we  believe,  gradually  disappear  under 
pressure  of  sanitation  laws  on  one  side  and  competition  of 
well-ordered  factories  and  superior  machinery  on  the  other. 
In  view  of  these  tendencies,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  co-operative  movement  is  far  from  being  com- 
pleted, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  average  conditions 
of  life,  will  in  the  twentieth  century  be  more  satisfactory 
than  they  have  been  during  these  last  hundred  years  of 
rapid  change  and  growth,  and  that  the  relations  between 
capital  and  manual  labour  will  rest  on  a  more  stable  basis. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  Recent  and  Coming  Eclipses.  By  Sir  Normax 
LooKTBR,  K.C.B.,  P.R.S.     London :  1897. 

2.  The  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  April  16,  1893.  By  J. 
Norman  Looktbr,  C.B.,  P.R.S.  '  PhUosophical  Transac- 
tions/  vol.  clxxxvii.     London :  1896. 

8.  Observations  de  V^^cKpse  Totale  du  SoleUdu  16  avril  1893. 
Far  M.  H.  Deslakdres.    Paris :  1896. 

4.  Die  totale  Bonnenfinstemiss  am  9.  August  1896.  Von  A. 
BiLOPOLSKT.  ^Balletin  de  TAcad^mie  Imp^riale  dee 
Sciences  de  Saint-P^tersbourg/  tome  iv.  No.  4.  Saint- 
P^tersbourg:  1897. 

6.  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  1896 ;  the  NovayaZemlya  Observa- 
tions. By  Sir  George  Baden-Powell,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. 
'Philosophical  Transactions,'  vol.  cxc.    London:  1897. 

As  one  total  eclipse  succeeds  another,  scores  of  elaborately 
•^    equipped  travellers,  eager  for  experiment  and  discovery, 

*  post  o'er  land  and  ocean '  towards  the  scene  of  the  phe- 
nomenon— too  often  towards  the  scene  of  disappointment. 
Astronomers,  of  all  men,  should  be  versed  in  the  philoeopby 
of  frustration.  Their  absolute  dependence  upon  weather 
would  alone  suffice  to  lend  fragility  to  their  most  cherished 
hopes ;  and  these  are  compromised  in  other  ways  as  well. 
At  critical  moments  of  performance  or  observation,  the 
human  organism  becomes  perilously  unstable ;  the  brain  is 
apt  to  play  mischievous  tricks,  the  nerves  to  collapse,  the 
self-conscious  will  to  desert  its  supreme  post.  Add  the 
probability  of  accidents,  the  perversity  of  *  the  unexpected,' 
the  cross-grained  texture  of  the  general  web  of  things,  and 
it  ceases  to  be  surprising  that '  the  best-laid  schemes '  of 
celestial  research  are  sometimes  doomed  to  futility.  We 
need  only  recall  an  adventure  of  M.  Janssen,  the  founder  of 
the  Mont  Blanc  Observatory.  A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  waa 
due  in  Southern  Europe  and  Northern  Africa  on  December 
22,  1 870.  He  was  shut  up  in  Paris.  Exit  there  was  none 
by  land  or  water.     So,  like  the  Irishman  who  preferred  '  his 

*  own  post-shay '  to  either  element,  he  had  recourse  to  a 
special  vehicle.  Soaring  in  a  balloon  above  the  Prussian 
lines^  he  reached  Oran  in  safety  with  the  '  organic  parts  *  of 
a  newly  devised  instrument ;  yet  to  no  purpose.  Over  the 
long-anticipated  conjunction  of  the  sun  and  moon  clouds 
drew  an  impenetrable  veil.  It  was,  however,  capriciously 
rent  elsewhere;  and  through  its  tatters  Professor  Toung 
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made,  at  his  Spanish  station,  his  celebrated  discovery  of  the 
*  reversing  layer/  while  Sir  Norman  Locker,  in  Sicily,  was 
rewarded  for  shipwreck  in  the  ^  Psyche '  with  a  glimpse  of 
the  corona,  lasting  one  second  and  a  half !  Left  in  abeyance 
for  the  Indian  eclipse  of  1871,  and  the  American  eclipse  of 
1878,  the  meteorological  yeto  was  unmercifully  enforced  on 
August  19, 1887,  when  English  and  American  astronomers 
crowded  towards  the  shadow  track  near  Moscow,  only  to  see 
a  grey  firmament  of  hopeless  uniformity.  Two  years  later 
the  records  of  the  Cayenne  eclipse  were  darkened  by  the 
tragedy  of  Father  Perry's  death.  The  pestilential  climate 
of  Salut  claimed  not  only  his  life,  but  his  results;  for  the 
plates  which,  struggling  with  mortal  illness,  he  successfully 
exposed,  but  was  unable  to  develope,  were  spoilt  by  the 
reeking  heat.  Better  fortune  attended  the  event  of  April  16, 
1893,  the  first  of  a  trio  of  recent  eclipses  which  we  propose 
more  particularly  to  consider. 

,  Professor  Langley,  of  Washington,  reproduces,  in  the 
following  words,  the  *  mental  photograph'  involuntarily 
taken  by  him  of  the  totaliiy  of  August  7,  1869  :— 

First,  the  black  body  of  the  moon  advanced  slowly  on  the  sun,  as 
we  have  all  seen  it  do  in  partial  eclipaes,  without  anything  noticei^le 
appeu'ing ;  nor  till  the  snn  was  yery  nearly  covered  did  the  light  of 
day  about  us  seem  much  diminiBhed.  But  when  the  sun's  face  was 
reduced  to  a  very  narrow  crescent,  the  change  was  sudden  and 
startling,  for  the  light  which  fell  on  us  not  only  dwindled  rapidly,  but 
became  of  a  kind  unknown  before,  so  that  a  pallid  appearance  over* 
spread  the  &ce  of  the  earth  with  an  ugly  livid  hue ;  and  as  this  strange 
wanness  increased,  a  cold  seemed  to  come  with  it  The  impression  was 
of  something  unnatural ;  but  there  was  only  a  moment  to  note  it,  for 
the  sun  went  out  as  suddenly  as  a  blown-out  gas-jet,  and  I  became  as 
suddenly  aware  that  all  around,  where  it  h^  been,  there  had  been 
growing  into  vision  a  kind  of  ghostly  radiance  composed  of  separate 
pearly  beams,  looking  distinct  each  from  each,  as  though  the  black 
circle  where  the  sun  once  was  bristled  with  pale  streamers,  stretching 
£ir  away  from  it  in  a  sort  of  crown.  This  was  the  mysterious  corona, . 
only  seen  during  the  brief  moments  while  the  shadow  is  flying  over- 
head.* 

The  scientific  value  of  these  occurrences  consists  in  their 
efficacy  for  the  abolition  of  that  atmospheric  glare  by  which 
the  sun's  filmy  appendages  are  ordinarily  obliterated.  From 
an  airless  earth  they  would  be  perpetually  visible,  relieved 
against  the  utter  blackness  of  the  unpavilioned  heavens.  All 
day  and  every  day  the  delicate  splendour  of  the  corona  and 

♦  The  New  Astronomy,  p.  40. 
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the  blaze  of  the  chromosphere  and  prominences  at  its  base 
could  be  observed  by  merely  shielding  the  eye  from  direct 
sunlight.  Even  solar  physicists,  however,  must  breathe ;  so 
that  this  astronomically  ideal  state  of  things  would  be 
attended  by  material  disadvantages.  Yet  withal  some 
approach  has,  by  spectroscopic  means,  been  made  towards 
its  realisation.  White  light  can  be  dispersed  and  indefinitely 
weakened  by  refraction,  while  coloured  rays  stand  their 
ground,  and  thus  gain  more  and  more  in  relative  strength. 
This  principle  has  been  made  available  for  the  study  of  the 
solar  chromosphere  with  its  vast  outliers,  known  as  *  pro- 
tuberances/ or  *  prominences.*  For  they  shine  with  isolated 
beams;  and  their  variously  tinted  spectroscopic  images 
hence  come  easily  into  view  at  the  edge  of  the  sun  as  Qie 
efiacing  sky-illumination  fades  out  through  diffusion.  They 
come  not  only  into  ocular,  but  into  photographic  view. 
Withiji  the  l^t  seven  years  Professor  Hale  at  Chicago,  and 
M.  Deslandres  at  Paris,  have  succeeded  in  perfectiy  van- 
quishing the  difSoulties  which  long  delayed  the  attainment 
of  this  most  desirable  result ;  and  the  sun's  fantastic  garni- 
ture  of  flame  <;an  now  be  portrayed  in  the  violet  calcium 
light,  which  is  its  strongest  emanation,  in  full  sunshine,  amid 
the  daaJzle  of  noontide,  by  a  brief  and  simple  operation. 

To  a  certain  extent,  then,  investigations  of  the  sun's  sur- 
roundings are  pursued  apart  from  eclipses.    But  a  wide 
field  of  inquiry  still  remains  inaccessible,  except  under  cover 
of  the  lunar  shadow.    Among  others  the  alluring  problem 
of  the  corona  is  situated  within  its  borders.     So  far  the 
silvery  streamers  of  this  wonderful  aureola  have  baffled 
every  attempt  to  discern  or  depict  them  in  daylight.    Their 
apparition  is  reserved  exclusively  for  the  fleeting  moments 
of  totality,  which  are  accordingly  devoted,   in  large  pro- 
portion, to  coronal  photography.     This  is  an  art  sui  generis. 
The  conditions  for  its  successful  practice  are  complex  and 
peculiar;   and  since  they  can  be  experimented  upon  only 
during  a  few  score  of  seconds  at  a  time,  and  by  any  given 
individual  rarely  more  than  twice  or  thrice  in  his  life,  its 
progress  is  necessarily  slow.    The  regulation  of  photograpliic 
action  has  been  one  main  source  of  embarrassment.     The 
brightness  of  the  corona  varies  greatly  in  its  different  parts, 
whUe  its  furthest  extensions,  instead  of  being  sharply  ont-^ 
lined,  melt  away  into  the  surviving  faint  illumination  of  the 
sky.     Hence  no  single  exposure  will  give  a  satisfactory 
picture  of  the  entire  object.     If  long  enough  to  bring  out 
it^  divergent  beams,  *  it  cannot  but  be  too  lon^  for  the 
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distinct  recording  of  the  details  of  structure  at  their  base, 
"which  get  effaced  bj  their  own  lustre — ^lost  in  a  fog  of 
.'  solarisation.'  The  remedy  against  this  inconvenience  is 
to  take  a  series  of  photographs  with  ^  graded '  exposures, 
proceeding  from  half  a  second  to  perhaps  forty  secondsr. 
The  useful  limit  naturally  is  different  for  different  instru- 
ments, but.is  in  all  cases  soon  reached.  More  plates  have 
been  spoilt  by  getting  an  over-allowance  than  an  under- 
allowance  of  time.  The  upshot  of  this  process  is  a  sectional 
representation  of  the  corona,  from  which  a  skilful  draughts- 
man can  piece  together  one  valuable  and  authentic  likeness. 

Questions  relating  to  the  corona  ai*e  of  two  separate  kinds. 
The  first  are  concerned  with  its  laws  of  construction,  the 
second  with  its  laws  of  change.  They  might  be  classified 
as  statical  and  dynamical.  A  few  explanatory  words  may 
serve  to  accentuate  the  distinction. 

The  sun  is  wrapped  in  a  cocoon  of  light,  called  the  '  photo- 
f  sphere.^  This  is  the  bounding  tmiace  of  our  everyday 
luminary,  and  is  probably  form^  by  the  condensation  of 
mounting  vapours,  which,  having  there  discharged  a  heavy 
cargo  of  heat,  descend  in  ceaseless  circulation  to  get  re- 
freighted  below.  At  times  these  operations  are  carried  on 
with  apparent  tranquillity,  and  the  solar  cocoon  remains 
entire;  at  others  it  is  broken  by  tumultuous  action,  and 
presents  a  spotted  aspect.  The  alternation  is  periodical  in 
aboiit  eleven  years,  and  has  its  cause  deep  down  in  the 
solar  constitution ;  but  what  the  nature  of  that  cause  may 
be,  remains  to  be  discovered.  Even  the  earth,  through  its 
magnetic  and  auroral  system,  feels  the  pulse  of  change; 
much  more  does  it  evoke  vicissitudes  in  the  sun's  immediate 
appurtenances. 

.  The  eclipsed  sun  shows  to  the  naked  eye  a  scarlet  border, 
named,  from  the  vividness  of  its  colour,  the  ^chromosphere.* 
It  represents  an  envelope  some  four  or  five  thousand  miles 
deep,  composed  of  glowing  gases,  chiefly  hydrogen,  helium, 
and  vapom*  of  calcium,  its  blazing  appearance  being  due  to 
the  predominance  in  its  light  of  the  red  ray  of  hydrogen. 
To  telescopic  scrutiny  it  discloses  a  veritable  flame  texture, 
and  a  surface  jagged  and  rent,  '  like  a  prairie  on  fire,'  to 
use  Professor  Langley's  simile.  Only  the  vegetation  is  of 
the  Tartarean  order,  with  red-hot  spikes  and  steely  blades 
for  foliage.  Although  relatively  calm  at  the  sun's  epochs  of 
tranquillity,  the  chromosphere  never  subsides  into  the  repose- 
of-equilibrium  ;  and,  as  solar  agitation  culminates,  it  sui^eff 
into  more  than  the  wildness  of  an   Ocearma' ProceUarum. 
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*  The  appearance/  writes  Professor  Yonng,  *  which  probablj 
'  indicates  a  fact^  is  as  if  conntless  jets  of  heated  gas  were 
'  issuing  throngh  vents  and  spiracles  over  the  whole  surface, 
'  thus  doihing  it  with  flame  which  heaves  and  tosses  like 
'  the  blaze  of  a  conflagration/  From  the  glaring  mass  rise, 
in  lucent  crimson  and  rosy  hues,  the  strange  objects  first 
noticed  bj  Yassenius  in  1733.  Prominences  are  of  two  genera 
and  innumerable  species.  The  '  quiescent '  sort  occur  in  all 
solar  latitudes.  They  often  simulate  clouds — cirrus,  cumulus, 
and  stratus — or  thej  fringe  the  limb  as  if  with  groves  and 
tropical  forests,  or  tower  up  from  it  in  *  horns '  a  hundred 
thousand  miles  high.  *  Eruptive '  prominences,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  confined  to  the  '  spot  zones,'  and  belong  to  the 
proper  paraphernalia  of  spots. 

-  '  Their  form  and  appearance,'  in  the  words  of  the  same  eminent 
observer,*  '  change  with  great  rapidity,  so  that  the  motion  can  almost 
be  seen  with  the  eye.  .  .  .  Sometimes  they  consist  of  pointed  rays, 
diverging  in  all  directions  Uke  hedgehog  spines.  Sometimes  they  look 
like  flames,  sometimes  like  sheaves  of  grain,  sometimes  like  whirling 
waterspouts  capped  with  a  great  cloud ;  occasionally  they  present  most 
exactly  the  appearance  of  jets  of  liquid  fire,  rising  and  idling  in 
gracenil  parabolas ;  frequently  thej  carry  on  their  edges  spirals  like 
the  volutes  of  an  Ionic  column  ;  and  continually  they  detach  filaments 
which  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  gradually  expanding  and  growing 
fainter  as  they  ascend  until  the  eye  loses  them.' 

A  few  have  a  merely  transient  existence,  due  to  some  fierce 
convulsion  at  their  bases.  They  might  be  called  flame-, 
geysers  on  a  portentous  scale.  No  stranger  sight  than  their 
upspringing  is  given  to  human  eyes  to  witness.  Torrents 
of  incandescent  vapour  are  perceived  spectroscopically  to 
mount  upward  at  exorbitant  rates  of  speed  to  altitudes  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  miles,  or  more,  from  the  generating 
stratum.  But  the  toppling  edifices  thus  reared  amid  ele- 
mental Sturm  und  Drang  make  only  a  phantasmal  show; 
half  an  hour  often  suffices  for  their  developement  and 
decay.  These  prodigious  explosions  take  place  only  when 
the  sun  is  generally  agitated;  and  ordinary  eruptive  pro- 
minences also  conform,  in  number  and  violence,  to  the  rise 
and  fall  of  spot  frequency. 

The  corresponding  alterations  of  the  corona  are  well 
assured,  if  of  a  kind  antecedently  improbable.  No  sooner 
has  the  total  phase  of  eclipse  set  in  than  this  immense 
effluence  starts  abruptly  into  view,  a  lustrous  and  insistent 

♦  Young,  •  The  Sun,'  p.  224,  ed.  of  1897. 
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apparition,  jet,  as  regards  quantity  of  contained  matter, 
scarcely  more  than  a  decorative  unreality — the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  dream.  A  fabric,  none  the  less,  produced  by 
the  play  of  definitely  directed  and  powerful  forces.  The 
B<^r  aureola  is  no  mere  vague  luminosity,  but  a  finely 
wrought  texture,  a  patterned  woof  of  shining  filaments. 
The  disposition  of  each  has  a  meaning,  to  elicit  which  is  the 
primary  olgeet  of  eclipse-obserFatio&s.  In  making  them,  as 
we  hare  said,  the  chemical  is  very  largely  substituted  for 
the  human  retina,  with  overwhelming  advantage  for  the 
^pimoses  of  the  research. 

Vf  photographic  means,  too,  the  quality  of  coronal  light 
can  best  be  investigated.  It  proves  to  be  exceedingly  mixed. 
That  an  unknown  gas,  designated  '  coronium,'  pervades  the 
iCpp^ndage,  a  tell-taJe  bright  green  ray  credibly  infbrms  us. 
But  white  emissions,  derived  from  minute  solid  or  liquid 
particles,  incandescent  on  their  own  account,  and  reflecting 
as  well  the  intense  solar  glow,  tend  to  efface  this  charac- 
teristic spectral  feature,  and  have  so  far  rendered  abortive 
experiments  in  daylight  coronal  photographv  by  Sir  William 
Huggins's  differential  method.  Their  ultimate  success, 
however,  need  not  be  despaired  of,  since  it  depends  upon 
peculiarities  of  the  coronal  spectrum,  acquaintance  with 
which  is  still  nascent.  It  can  be  improved  only  as  the 
counted  moments  of  totality  slip  by.  What  is  to  be  per- 
formed outside  of  eclipses  must  be  prepared  during  them. 

Until  the  corona  can  be  induced  to  portray  itself  in  sun- 
shine, the  history  of  its  cyclical  variations  must  remain,  to 
some  extent,  undivulged.  Their  actual  occurrence  was  first 
rendered  obvious  by  the  unusual  aspect  of  the  eclipsed  son, 
July  29,  1878.  The  beamy  stellate  corona  of  1870  and 
1871  had  on  that  occasion  yielded  its  place  to  a  totally 
diverse  structure ;  for  the  solar  poles  were  closely  set  with 
short,  sharp,  divergent  rays,  resembling  the  lines  of  force  in 
a  magnetic  field ;  while  enormous  wing-like  masses  stretched 
along  the  equatorial  plane,  traceable,  in  the  azure  skies  of 
the  Eocky  Mountains,  to  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  million 
miles.  Indeed,  they  reached  no  definite  end,  but,  pre- 
sumably, became  merged  in  the  dim  phosphorescence  of  the 
zodiacal  light.  Now,  at  that  time  the  sun  was  in  a  state 
of  profound  calm ;  and  it  was  remembered  that,  near  the 
last  minimum  epoch,  in  August  18(57,  a  similar  corona  had 
been  drawn  and  described  by  Grosch,  of  Santiago,  while 
the  *  compass-card '  aureola  had  invariably  appeared  when 
spots  were  numerous.    The  hypothesis  of  associated  change. 
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suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  Cowper  Banjard,  has  since  been 
fnllj  tested  and  approyed.  Daring  the  sun's  most  active 
stages  coronal  streamers  issue  in  all  latitudes,  although 
with  particular  emphasis  from  aboye  the  spot  zones :  then 
gradiudlj,  as  disturbance  abates,  they  leave  the  poles,  now 
seen  to  be  tufted  with  brush-like  emanations,  and  meet  and 
expand  indefinitely  at  the  equator.  This  alteration  in  shape 
is  accompanied  by  a  partial  decline  in  brilliancy,  the  noted 
green  line  especially  feuiing  to  the  verge  of  extinction,  as  the 
minimum  type  is  eyolved.  The  corona  thus  sympathises 
markedly  and  methodically  with  the  general  state  of  the 
sun.  Its  modifications  run  their  course  in  the  eleven-year 
spot-period,  and  appear  to  be  accomplished  by  gradations  as 
insensible  as  those  of  organic  growth.  When  discV>9ed  to 
our  view  by  the  moon's  interposition,  it  indeed  wears  an 
aspect  of  ghostly  stillness.  Its  lastrous  aigrettes  seem  of 
crystalline  rigidity.  Yet  inconceivably  swift  movements 
may  be  progressing  within  them.  Or  they  may  be  liable  to. 
shattering  convulsions,  bringing  about  the  collapse  of  their 
iQragile  forms.  Omr  observations  of  them  are  so  brief  and. 
widely  separated  as  to  leave  ample  room  for  intervening 
catastrophes.  The  occasional  possibility,  then,  of  making 
them  virtually  continuous  for  some  hours  counts  for  a  great 
deal. 

.  One  such  opportunity  was  lost  through  the  failure  of 
the  Sussian  eclipse. of  1887;. the  next  presented  itself  six 
years  later.  On  April  16,  1893^  the  shadow  path  of  the 
moon — ^a  track  about  one  hundred  miles  wide — traversed 
South  America  diagonally  from.Ch^i  to  Ceara,  crossed  the. 
Atlantic,  anc^  having  struck  land  again  on  the  Senegam^ 
bian  coast  between  Cape  Yerde  and  Bathurst,  finally  left 
the  earth  in  the  Sahara,  beyond  Timbuctoo.  Early  and  late 
observations  of  the  event,  at  an  interval  of  above  three 
hours,  were  thus  practicable;  and  the  question  of  rapid^ 
coronal  change  might  at  least  get  a  qualified  and  pro* 
visional  answer**  Xte  occurrence,  too,  might  well  be  deemed 
more  probable  at  an  epoch  of  maximum  spot-frequency, 
such  .as  tl>e  year  1893.  The  obscuration  was,  moreover, 
long,  and  the  prospect  as  to  weather  encouraging.  These 
propitious  circumstances  stimulated  the  zeal  of  preparation. 
The  line  of  totality  was  beset  in  two  continents.  The 
Andes  were  in  American  occupation ;  English  and  French 

Parties  took  up  stations  on  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
'he  upshot  was  of  scarcely  chequered  prosperity.   In  Africa, 
Brazil,  and  Chili  rich  harvests  of  photographs  and  *  spectre* 
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*  craplis '  were  garnered.  Professor  Schaeberle  alone  secured 
^y-two  pictures  of  the  corona,  including  a  fine  set  with 
exposures  varied  from  a  quarter  of  a  second  to  thirtj-two ' 
seconds.  They  were  on  the  large  scale  of  4^  inches  to  the  - 
solar  diameter,  having  been  taken  with  a  40-foot  telescope, 
transported  firom  the  Lick  Observatory  southward,  through 
66  degrees  of  latitude,  to  the  desolate  mining  camp  of 
Mina  Bronces,  6,600  feet  above  the  Pacific.  They  showed 
an  aureola  of  remarkable  brilliancy  and  of  pronounced 
maximum  type.  There  were  no  equatorial  extensions,  no 
polar  tentacles;  luminous  sheaves  and  arches  impartially 
surrounded  the  entire  disc.  The  anticipated  effacement  of 
the  stamp  impressed  upon  the  corona  photographed  by 
Barnard  and  Burnham  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  1889 — a 
year  of  minimum  sun  spots — ^had  been  accomplished.  But, 
while  this  general  prevision  of  fact  was  amply  justified, 
particular  predictions,  based  upon  hypotheses  of  coronal, 
formation,  remained  unfulfilled.  The  intricate  details  visible 
upon  the  Mina  Bronces  plates  gave  no  countenance  either  to 
Schaeberle's  ^  mechanical  theory '  or  to  Bigelow's  '  magnetic 
^theory.*  The  mystery  of  the  corona  subsisted  as  inscru- 
tably as  before. 

Among  the  accessions  to  Professor  Schaeberle's  party  was 
Mr.  Aubertin,  translator  of  the  sonnets  of  Camoens.  The 
eventful  morning  at  Mina  Bronces,  he  tells  us,  was  *re- 

*  splendent;^   the  air  *  absolutely  pellucid;    and  the   one 

*  grand,  overwhelming  figure  was  the  symmetrical  corona,^ 

*  of    a  deep  circular  margin,    extending    all    round    into* 

*  vallances  or  festoons  of  lovely  texture.'  Having  witnessed 
the  eclipse  of  1870,  ha  was  able  to  compare  the  celestial 
pageants. 

*  They  present  to  my  memory,'  he  wrote,  *  a  piost  remarkable  con- 
trast— that  of  1870  wild,  boding,  tbreateninp:,  and  cb'mpoiind  inf 
effects;  that  of  18913  exquisite  in  delicacy,  and  in  purity  and  elegance 
complete.  The  actual  darkness  produced  in  1870  was  impressive; 
here  it  was.  of  a  mild  type.  The  scenery  all  round,  with  the  conical 
shadow  approaching  from  the  west  over  the  closely  grouped  brown, 
dry,  russet-tinged  mountains,  added  sublimity  to  the  mighty  phe- 
nomenon.' 

The  planets  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Jupiter  shonei  out 
splendidly  during  totality;  but  Sirius  appears  to  have  been 
the  only  star  visible.  There  was  evidenUy  much  more  light 
abroad  than  is  given  by  a  full  moon.  The  onrush  of  the 
moon's  shadow,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  two  seconds,  pro- 
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cluced,  ia  the  serene  motmtain  air,  less  than  its  nsaal 
awesome  effect. 

Some  yalnable  photographic  work  was  done  in  dnplicate 
bj  the  members  of  the  English  expeditions,  organised  on  a 
uniform  plan  bj  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Boyal  and 
ILoyal  Astronomical  Societies.  Sergeant  Keamej  and  Mr. 
Albert  Taylor,  at  Fnndium  in  West  Africa,  and  at  Piira 
Qarii  in  Brazil,  respectively,  exposed  pictnre-plates  daring 
totality  with  similar  lenses;  while  Mr.  Fowler  and  Mr. 
Shackleton,  both  assistants  in  the  Solar  Physics  Depart- 
nsenty  South  Kensington,  employed  the  'prismatic  camera' 
a^  the  same  places.  This  instrument,  the  application  of 
which  to  eclipse  investigations  is  largely  due  to  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer,  consists  essentially  of  a  prism  placed  in  front  of 
an  object  glass,  a  plate-holder  being  substituted  for  an  eye- 
piece. Owing  to  the  absence  of  a  slit,  the  monochromatic 
images  photographed  by  it  are  not  Mines,'  as  with  an 
ordinary  spectroscope,  but  actual  figures  of  the  objects 
emitting  discontinuous  or  particoloured  rays.  Thus  the 
prominences  come  out,  on  the  plates  it  exposes,  in  their 
proper  shapes,  repeated  along  the  entire  prismatic  range 
in  correspondence  with  their  yariously  coloi^ed  emis- 
sions ;  while  the  green  coronal  ray  and  certain  riolet  com- 
panion beams  assert  themselves,  although  feebly,  as  wide 
rings,  half  lost  in  a  formless  effulgence  of  dispersed  white 
light.  The  result  went  to  show  that  the  spectmm  of  the 
corona,  and  therefore  its  chemistry,  differs  entirely  from  that 
of  the  chromosphere  and  prominences.  No  '  known  lines,' 
in  fact,  are  included  in  it.  Neither  the  gK^si  *H'  and 
'  K,'  pi^ominant  in  chromospheric  radiations,  nor  a  ihi^Te 
member  of  the  rhythmical  hydrogen  series,  or  the  sextuple 
heliam  series,  belongs  by  right  to  the  enigmatical  ha}o, 
although  a  coronal  origin  had  previously,  through  the  de- 
ceptive effect  of  atmospheric  light-scattering,  been  attributed 
to  some  of  them. 

The  discrimination,  significant  in  itself,  is  indispensable 
to  research.  For  lack  of  it  M.  Deslandres,  of  the  Paris 
Observatory,  was  misled  into  a  pseudo-discovery  of  coronal 
rotation.  From  his  station  on  the  Salum  Kiver  he 
measured,  during  the  four  minutes  of  obscurity,  supposed 
opposite  displacements  in  '  H '  and '  K '  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  sun,  and  deduced  from  them  an  axial  movement  in  the 
appendage  according  with  that  of  the  globe  it  surrounds. 
But  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  <H'  and  <£'  he  dealt 
with  wArP  diffusion-lines,  mischievously  brought  withia  the 
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porviewof  his  spectroscope  bj  the  hazj  Senegambian  air. 
^Nevertheless  his  pioneering  experiments  were  not  made  in 
Tain.  The  subject  of  them,  once  lifted  into  notice,  is 
too  interesting  to  be  let  drop.  It  has  become  '  of  the  order 
*  of  the  day.' 

The  strictly  comparable  photographs  of  the  corona  taken, 
dnring  the  eclipse  of  1893,  at  Fandium  and  Para  CnriL  gare 
negative  evidence  of  its  immobility  and  invariability.  Daring 
the  seventy  interposed  minutes  no  alteration  was  recorded  in 
its  contour,  or  in  the  tissue  of  its  interwoven  filaments. 
Between  the  exposure  of  the  American  and  English  plates 
about  twice  that  time  had  elapsed,  and  the  result  of 
confronting  them  was  more  dubious.  The  representations 
were  on  a  very  different  scale ;  they  had  been  obtained  under 
dissimilar  conditions  of  climate  and  method,  and  hence 
could  not  easily  be  brought  into  line,  feature  by  feature. 
This  was  unlucky;  for  on  Schaeberle's  photographs  a 
peculiar  structure  was  detected,*  probably  coronal,  but 
'  claimed '  as  a  comet,  and,  indeed,  officially  stamped  as  such 
by  the  bestowal  of  a  comet-medal  upon  its  discoverer, 
donfirmatory  evidence  as  to  its  nature  was  thought  to  be 
derived  from  its  identification,  effected  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  on  the  Brazilian  and  African  negatives,  in  situations 
progressively  more  remote  from  the  sun ;  f  but  the  object 
measured,  whether  cometary  or  coronal,  was  of  the  last 
degree  of  faintness,  and  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  a 
photographic  flaw.  The  movements  attributed  to  it,  if  real, 
lend  colour  to  suspicions  of  revolutionary  change  within  the 
substance  of  the  solar  halo.  They  can  hardly  hoYe  belonged 
to  an  intruding  body. 

For  the  next  chance  of  prosecuting  the  curious  researches 
suggested  by  the  event  of  April  16,  1893,  astronomers  had  to 
wait  three  years  and  a  half;  and  ihe  chance,  when  it  came, 
was  an  outside  one.  The  eclipse  of  August  9, 1896,  was 
singularly  ill-conditioned.  Its  visibility  began  in  the  Arctic 
legions  of  Norway  and  Finmark,  advanced,  us  the  day  went 
on,  through  Siberia,  and  finished  in  the  afternoon  at  Yezo, 
the  northernmost  island  of  the  Japanese  archipelago.  E  veir- 
where  menaced  with  the  likelihood  of  overcast  skies,  its 
maximum  duration  in  the  total  phase  fell  short  of 
170  seconds;  yet  observers  were  never  more  numerous  or 
more  enthusiastic,  nor  is  there  any  more  notable  instance  on 
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record  of  the  courageous  organisation  of  an  all  but  desperate 
scientific  campaign.  Professor  Schaeberle  travelled  with  his 
forty-foot  lens  across  the  Pacific  to  Japan.  Professor  Todd, 
of  Amherst  College,  carried  thither  in  Captain  James's 
yacht,  *  Coronet,*  twenty  instruments,  worked  by  a  system  of 
electric  control,  and  timed  to  yield  automatically  four 
hundred  coronal  photographs,  which  remained  in  the  limbo 
of  things  that  might  have  been.  All  over  Yezo  clouds  were 
virtually  prohibitive.  They  interposed  betweenM.  Deslandres 
and  the  half-visionary  halo,  of  which  he  had  proposed  to  test 
the  rotation.  *  Zero '  was  the  concise  telegram  announcing 
from  Kushiro  the  result  of  a  varied  programme  of  enquiry, 
planned  by  the  Astronomer  Boyal,  Professor  Turner,  and 
Captain  Hilb.  Dr.  Common  and  their  other  intending 
co-operators  at  Yadso,  half  round  the  world,  were  equally 
unfortunate ;  while,  at  points  not  far  distant,  such  as  Bodo 
on  the  west  coast  of  Norway,  abandoned  to  amateurs  as  not 
worth  the  waste  of  experts,  a  cynical  destiny  showed  tlie 
eclipse  with  its  amazing  accessories  in  a  dear  sky. 

Sir  Norman  Lockyer  pitched  his  camp  on  the  little  ice* 
worn  island  of  Kio,  in  the  Yaranger  Fiord,  with  H.M.S. 
^Yolage'  for  a  base  of  operations;  and,  in  the  volume 
quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article,  he  gives  an  animated 
account  o£  the  '  eclipse  drills '  by  which  he  disciplined  a 
number  of  volunteers  from  among  her  officers  and  crew. 
But,  although  the  final  performance  was  duly  gone  through 
when  the  *  swoop  of  the  shadow  *  made  itself  *  felt '  through 
the  clouds,  it  proved  as  purely  nominal  as  the  '  full-dress 
*  rehearsal  *  of  the  previous  afternoon.  Before  6  a.m  the 
105  inestimable  seconds  had  passed,  and  left  a  blank 
record.  On  the  northern  shore  of  the  same  fiord,  where 
Dr.  Copeland,  the  Scottish  Astronomer  Eoya],  Dr.  Common, 
Sir  Robert  Ball,  and  numerous  members  of  the  British 
Astronomical  Association  were  stationed,  the  disaster  was 
equally  complete. 

Meanwhile,  by  a  singular  stroke  of  success  made  within 
Arctic  penetmlia,  the  situation  had  been  saved.  The  possibi- 
lity of  a  clearance,  during  one  particular  two  minutes,  in  the 
chronic  sea  fog  and  sleet  drift  of  Novaya  Zemlya  would  have 
been  neglected  as  infinitesimal  by  British  astronomers,  but  for 
Sir  George  Baden-Powell's  spirited  yachting  voyage  in  the 
'  Otaria.'  It  was  shared  by  Dr.  Stone,  the  late  Baddiffe 
Observer,  and  by  Mr.  Shackleton,  whose  line  of  work  was  laid 
down  bv  Sir  Norman  Lockyer.  No  trifling  hardships  were 
endured}  the  ship  barely  escaped  foundering  j    and  Lenx 
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himself  might  at  times  have  heen  brought  to  'tax  the 
'elements  with  unkindness.'  But  all  was  forgotten  at 
half-pfist  six  on  Atigust  9,  in  the  rapture  of  seeitig  the 
desolkte  landscape  lit  up  bj  the  sun's  slant  rays,  and  of 
watching  their  gradual  extinction  as  the  moon  ate  its  way 
into  the  disc ;  until,  with  a  hurricane  flight  of  shadow  ttom 
the  sea^  the  breathless  moment  of  totality  arrived.  It  was 
greeted  by  Mr.  Shackleton  with  a  snap-shot,  which  just  hit 
the  mark.  Using  a  three-inch  prismatic  camera,  he  exposed 
instantaneously  a  plate,  which  on  developement  was  found  to 
bear  the  record  of  the  *  flash-spectrum.*    In  other  words,  the 

*  reversing  layer  *  had  at  last  been  photographed. 

As  already  mentioned  it  was  first  seen  by  Young  on  Decem-^ 
ber  22, 1870.  He  had  adjusted  the  slit  of  his  spectroscope 
80  as  almost  to  graze  the  sun's  limb  ;  then,  simultaneously 
with  the  vanishing  of  the  last  scintilla  of  direct  sunshine, 
'  all  at  once,  as  suddenly  as  a  bursting  rocket  shoots  out 

*  its  stars,  the  whole  field  of  view,*  he  relates,  *  was  filled 
'with  bright  lines,  more  numerous  than  one  could  count. 
'The  phenomenon  was  so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  and  so 

*  wonderfully  beautiful  as  to  force  an  involuntary  exclama- 
'  tion.' 

It  has  always  since,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  total 
obscurations,  been  looked  for,  and  often  perceived;  yet 
observers  are  never  adequately  prepared  for  the  brevity  and 
brilliancy  of  an  apparition  lasting  scarcely  longer  than  a 
couple  of  pulse-beats.  Their  almost  unanimous  persuasion  has 
been  that  it  completely  reversed  the  Praunhofer  spectrum;  to 
every  dark  solar  line  it  appeared  to  supply  a  vivid  counter- 
part. *  Persuasions,'  however,  are  not  evidence ;  they  need 
documentary  verification.  Hence  the  importance  of  securing 
a  photograph  of  the  rainbow  flash  at  the  edge  of  the 
eclipsed  sun.  It  was  not,  indeed,  easily  come  by.  More 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  elapsed  before  the  critical 
instant  was  seized.  The  permanent  impression  at  last 
secured  by  Mr.  Shackleton  carried,  however,  a  decisive 
meaning.  It  was  found,  on  examination,  to  include  several 
hund^d  lines  of  emission  matching  Praunhofer  lines  of 
absorption.  The  inverse  picture  was  exact,  apart  from 
some  minor  differences.     It  represented  a  true  'reversing 

*  layer.' 

This  result  of  the  eclipse  of  1896  strikes  heavily  at  Sir 
Norman  Lockyer's  hypothesis  of  chemical  dissociation  in 
the  Bun;  for  it  excludes  the  stratification  of  absorbing 
vapoursi  which  is  its  corollary.    As  our  readers  are  aware, 
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the  sdlat  spectram  is  traversed  by  many  thousands  of  fine 
dark  lines,  first  mapped  by  Joseph  Fraunhofer  of  Munich. 
They  constitute,  it  might  be  said,  a  treatise  on  sokr 
chemistry  written  in  cypher.  And  the  key,  long  sought, 
was  found  by  Gustav  Kirchhoff  in  1859.  It  was  found 
through  his  discovery  of  the  strict  correlation  of  emission 
and  absorption.  This  means  that  every  glowing  vapour 
gives  out  certain  definite  rays  peculiar  to  itself,  and  inter- 
cepts the  same  from  transmitted  continuous  light.  The 
Fiaunhofer  spectrum,  being  a  shadow-script  on  a  bright 
ground,  implies  the  possession  by  the  sun  of  a  heterogeneous 
absorbing  atmosphere,  made  up  of  substances — thirty-six  of 
which  have  been  identified — cooler,  indeed,  than  the  photo- 
sphere, yet  blazing  with  distinctive  coloured  beams.  When 
the  photosphere  is  covered  by  the  moon,  these  accordingly 
show  out  in  dazzling  array.  Hence  the  spectroscopic '  fladi ' 
at  eclipse '  contacts.' 

Now,  in  Sir  Norman  Lockyer's  view,  terrestrial  elements 
are  broken  up  by  the  transcendental  heat  of  the  sun  into  an 
indefinite  number  of  subtler  constituents,  distributed  through 
different  regions,  their  affinities  being  in  abeyance  near  the 
photosphere,  but  coming  into  play  higher  up,  helped  by  the 
cold  from  space.  The  dusky  solar  lines  should,  in  this 
case,  own  most  diversified  origins;  they  should,  in  the 
theorist's  words,  be  'produced,  not  at  one  level,  but  at 
*  various  levels,  the  absorption  at  all  the  levels  being  added 
'  together  to  give  us  the  complete  result.'  And  again : 
'  The  Fraunhofer  spectrum  integrates  the  absorption  of  all 
'  the  layers  of  the  solar  atmosphere.  These  layers  are  due 
'  to  more  and  more  complex  associations  of  molecules,  with 
'  decrease  of  temperature  outwards.'  * 

Piecemeal  absorption  is  thus  inseparable  from  solar 
dissociation,  with  which  the  existence  of  a  bona  fide  revers- 
ing layer  is  inconsistent.  But  such,  unmistakably,  is  the 
stratum  self-pictured  at  Novaya  Zemlya.  It  confaedns,  we 
need  not  fear  to  assert,  the  metals  and  metalloids  of  our 
everyday  acquaintance  in  a  state  of  integrity,  and  emitting 
almost  identical  radiations  with  those  derived  from  the 
same  substances  when  vapourised  in  the  electric  arc.  We 
say  'almost,'  for  instructive,  though  relatively  minute, 
distinctions  are  apparent,  the  full  bearings  of  which  have 
yet  to  be  determined.  It  may,  however,  l^  added  that  the 
recent  opening  up  of  certain  new  vistas  of  experience,  widely 
.         '     ■    "  ^  .  ■ 

*  Chemistry  of  the  Son,  pp.  808,  3G1. 
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separated  from  the  range  of  facts  jnst  glanced  at,  has 

Esatlj  diminished  the  probability  that  elemental  dismption 
longs  to  the  modus  operandi  of  nature. 
From  an  examination  of  four  negatives  taken  bj   Sir 
George  Baden-Powell,  Mr.   W.  H.  Weslej*    drew  some 
interesting  conclusions  regarding  the  corona  of  1896.    The 
anticipation  that  it  would  prove  of  an  intermediate  character 
was  fuUj  verified.    With  the  decline  of  solar  activity  the 
maximum  type  of  1893  had  lost  decisiveness,  while  the 
minimum  type  remained  embryonic.    Its  complete  develop- 
ment will  probably  be  witnessed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
eclipse  of  1900.    The  periodicity  of  coronal  forms  was, 
moreover,  illustrated  by  the  striking  likeness  between  the 
aureolas  of  1885, 1886,  and  1896.    All  showed  polar  rifts 
filled  in  with  bristling  filaments  of  light ;  all  were  more  or  less 
regularly  quadrilateral  in  shape,  and  symmetrical  relatively 
to  the  sun's  axis,  the  greatest  extensions  being  situated  in 
middle    latitudes;    in    the    two    latter,  one    oblique    ray 
dominated  the  rest.    This  feature  assumed  extraordinary 
proportions  in  the  corona  of  1896.    A  photograph  taken  by 
M.  Hansky,  a  member  of  the  Sussian  expedition  to  Novaya 
Zemlya,  depicted  an  enormous  compound  beam,  stretching 
north-westward  to  a  distance  of  close  upon  two  millions  of 
miles  from  the  limb,  hollow,  as  he  judged  from  its  interior 
darkness,  like  the  other  'closed'  streamers  on  his  plate, 
and,  like  them  too,  with  a  conspicuous  prominence  at  its 
core.     This  nudear  connexion  between  coronal  rays  and 
prominences,  indicated  at  more  than  one  previous  eclipse, 
tras  specially  emphasised  in  1896.    The  novel  trait  was 
added  of  dark  yeinings,t  formed  into  branching  systems, 
and  joined  into  a  kind  of  circuit  with  certain  dusky  border- 
ings  to  prominences,  evidently  of  the  same  nature.    They 
were  explained  by  M.  Hansky,  in  a  valuable  discussion  of 
the  Russian  photographs,  as  jets  and  outflows  of  hydrogen, 
cooled  by  expansion4    However  this    might  be,  nothing 
could  well  be  clearer  than  their  de  facto  existence.    They 
asserted  themselves  irrespectively  of  conditions  of  exposure, 
quality  of  plates,  or  power  of  telescope.    Mr.  Wesley  was 
no  less  struck  with  them  than  M.  Hansky. 

*  PhiL  Trans,  vol.  exc.  p.  202. 

t  Poeaibly  analogous  to  the '  black  lines '  across  the  '  anvil  protuber« 
ance '  observed  by  Swift  on  August  7,  1869. 

.   X  Bulletin  de  TAcad.  des  Sciences  de  Saint-Petersbourg,  t  vi.  p.  254. 
Uar9  1897. 
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*  The  detail/  he  remarks,  '  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
corona  is  extremely  complex  and  interesting.'    A 

'hook-sbuped  ray,  about  2^  minutes  (67,000  miles)  high,  spriDgs 
from  a  small  prominence,  and  is  distinctly  bounded  by  a  narrow  dark 
space  or  outline.  A  large  double-headed  prominence  is  similarly  out- 
lined, the  outline  exactly  following  its  contours.  Apparently  standing 
upon  this  prominence  is  a  singular,  dark,  elliptical  ring,  about  2^  by 
2  minutes,  its  longer  axis  nearly  radially  directed.  From  the  top  of 
the  ring  rises  a  thin,  tapering  ray,  curved  towards  the  south.  South 
of  the  bright  prominence  are  small  rays  which  appear  cut  across 
by  dark  veins  at  heights  of  2  and  3  minutes  from  the  limb.  Further 
south  the  great  mass  is  broken  up  in  a  manner  entirely  unusual.  *  The 
solar  corona  usually  appears  composed  of  overlapping  rays  emanating 
from  the  sun,  but  here  it  appears  to  be  also  broken  up  by  dark 
channels  into  flocculent-looking  masses,  giving  to  it  somewhat  of  the 
curdUd  appearance  of  some  parts  of  the  nebula  in  Orion.  The  great 
mass  is  roughly  divided  into  a  northern  and  southern  portion  by  an 
irregular  gap  or  dark  stream,  commencing  at  the  top  of  a  mass  of  rays 
about  6  minutes  ( 1G0,000  miles)  from  the  limb.  This  gap  turns  towards 
the  north,  then  curves  east,  and  is  lost  at  a  height  of  about  17  minutes 
(nearly  half  a  million  of  miles).  The  base  of  the  equatorial  mass  is 
filled  by  rays  having  much-contorted  forms.  It  is  impossible  to  resist 
the  impression  that  this  portion  of  the  corona  is  torn  by  violent  storms 
or  perturbations.' 

The  conjecture  is  plausible.  The  dependence,  implied  by 
the  photographs,  of  coronal  structure  upon  prominence 
developement  argues  its  fragility,  and  suggests  violent,  eren 
cataclysmic,  change.  But  under  present  circumstances  we 
are  unable  to  trace  its  progress.  The  veil  of  daylight 
remains  impenetrable.  It  was,  however,  once  more  with- 
drawn on  January  22, 1898.  The  moon's  shadow  on  that  day 
swept  across  the  Indian  peninsula,  along  a  track  fifty  miles 
wide  and  a  thousand  in  length,  from  Batnagiri  and 
Yiziadrug,  on  the  Bombay  coast,  through  Hyderabad  &^^ 
Bengal,  over  the  Himalayas  into  Thibet.  Totality  lasted, 
on  an  average,  about  two  minutes  ;  but  the  unclouded 
heavens  virtually  enlarged  the  time-limit  by  permitting  the 
points  of  observation  to  be  almost  indefinitely  multiplied. 
For  it  was  known  beforehand  that  the  atmosphere  might  for 
once  be  relied  upon  as  an  ally.  Results,  accordingly,  were 
secured  in  extraordinary  profusion  and  of  unprecedented 
variety.  Ambitious  programmes  did  not,  as  commonly 
happens,  leave  performance  far  in  the  lurch.  Scarcely  an 
instrument  failed  to  do  its  duty.  The  record  of  success  was 
unbroken.  For  many  months  to  come  the  accumulated 
materials  will  occupy  investigators  in  three  continents.    The 
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camera  wa«  wellnigh  exclusively  used  to  obtain  them.  At 
all  the  stations  dead  silence  was  only  interrapted  bj  such 
exclamations  a«  '  Snap ! '  '  60 ! '  *  Expose ! '  superposed 
upon  an  intimidating  count  of  the  still  available  seconds. 
Only  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  who  at  Viziadrug  enjoyed  the 
co-operation  of  Captain  Batten,  R.N.,  and  commanded  the 
zeal  of  the  crew  of  the  *  Melpomene/  could  afford  to  insti- 
tute miscellaneous  observations.  His  special  concern, 
however,  was  with  the  prismatic  camera.  Two  powerful 
instruments  of  the  kind  supplied  about  sixty '  spectrographs,' 
of  which  forty  are  distributed  over  four  *  dropping-plates.' 
These  were  arranged  so  as  to  descend  automatically  an  inch 
a  second  during  ten  seconds  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
totality,  impressions  of  the  'flash'  being  thus  infallibly 
secured.  They  likewise  fell  to  the  share  of  Professor 
Naegamvala  at  Jewar,  and  of  Mr.  Evershed  at  Talni;  so 
{hat  for  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  this  interesting 
appearance,  only  the  completion  of  some  sets  of  delicate 
measurements  is  required. 

The  sky  round  the  eclipsed  sun  was  this  year  unusually 
luminous,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  wide  diffusion  of 
dust  at  a  great  elevation.    The  *  dragon  Bahii,'  at  any  rate, 
proved  remarkably  placable.    No  *  tiiick  darkness '  settled 
over  the  earth.    Very  few  stars  came  out.    Shadow  effects 
were  inconspicuous.    The  corona,  nevertheless,  afforded  an 
exquisite  spectacle.    Fashioned  in  burnished  silver  by  that 
cunningest  of  artificers,  light,  it  still  conformed  to  the 
transition  type  of  1896.    This  was  not  surprising,  since  the 
productiveness  of  the  waning  spot-cycle  had  evidently  by  no 
means  exhausted  itself.      Some  further  approach  to  the 
definite  characterisation  of  a  minimum  halo  had,  however, 
been  made  in  the  interim.    The  *  quadrilateral '  of  streamers 
had  closed  down  from  the  poles,  which  were  delicately 
feathered  with  short,  divergent  beams;  while  equatorial 
emanations  were  unmistakeable,  and  on  the  way,  it  might  be 
thought,  to  become  predominant.  In  point  of  fact,  the  leading 
feature  of  the  appendage,  a  ray  at  least  four  solar  diameters 
in  length,  deviated  little  from  the  equatorial  plane,  and  its 
direction  lay  straight  towards  the    planet  Venus.      The 
coincidence  was  not  then  observed  for  the  first  time.    It 
was  even  duplicated  in  1878.    At  the  epoch  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains  eclipse,  Mercury  and  Venus  were  on  opposite 
sides  of,  and  near,  the  sun,  and  each  seemed  the  objective 
point  of  one  of  the  vast  effluences  in  which  the  corona  of 
that  ye^r  w^s  copceptrated,    TJie  collocation  was,  perhaps, 
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accidental;  bat  Sir  William  Haggins,  in  his  Bakenaa 
Lectare  of  1885,  expressed  views  not  adyerse  to  the  reality, 
of  planetary  influence  npon  coronal  emanations/  Of  their 
subordination  to  outbursts  of  prominences,  obvious  in  1896, 
no  confirmation  was  obtained  in  1898,  while  the  chemi(»l 
diversity  of  the  corona  and  the  chromosphere,  indicated  in 
1893,  was  strongly  reasserted  by  the  prismatic  cameras  at 
Yiziadrug.  . 

Two  novelties  in  eclipse  photography  were  propitioosly 
started  during  the  flight  across  India  of  the  lunar  shadow-- 
the  first  by  Professor  Turner  at  Sohagpur,  who  succeeded  in 
getting  the  corona  self-portrayed  in  the  polarised  element 
of  its  light.  Its  uncommon  strength  attested  the  presence 
of  much  reflected  radiance ;  while  the  corresponding  weak- 
ness of  the  bright-line  spectrum  defeated  Mr.  Newall's. 
attempt  to  determine  rotational  movement  in  the  line  of 
sight  by  its  shift  upward  on  the  left,  downward  on  the 
right,  of  the  sun.  The  second  departure  was  of  more 
popular  interest.  Lord  Graham  at  Yiziadrug,  and  Mr.. 
Bacon  at  Buxar,  near  the  Ganges,  employed  *kinemato- 

*  graphs '  to  such  good  purpose  that  the  eclipse  is  virtually 
perpetuated ;  and  since  the  Buxar  film,  impressed  by  some 
hundreds  of  successive  exposures,  is  the  property  of  Mr. 
Nevil  Maskelyne,  it  will  doubtless    be    witnessed,  as  an 

*  animated  picture,'  by  crowded  audiences  in  the  Egyptian 
Hall.  This  transplantation  of  the  phenomenon  to  Piccadilly 
is  the  more  fortunate  that  nature  has  arranged  for  the 
occurrence  of  no  *  British  eclipse '  sooner  than  June  29, 1927, 
and  then  with  a  niggardly  totality  of  fifteen  seconds.  A 
Spanish-American  eclipse  lasting  about  two  minutes  will, 
however,  come  oflF  on  May  28,  1900 ;  and,  just  one  year  later, 
the  ^  great  Sumatran  totality '  of  six  minutes,  upon  which 
astronomers  are  already  beginning  to  fix  their  larger  hopes* 

Of  the  three  similar  events  which  have  recently  taken 
their  place  among  accomplished  facts,  we  may  now  attempt  to 
estimate  the  outcome.  What,  on  the  whole,  has  been  learned 
from  them  P  Much  in  several  directions  already,  and  more 
that  is  likely  to  be  extricated  by  degrees  from  the  super* 
floity  of  collected  data.  The  most  important  result  is  un- 
doubtedly the  photographing  of  the  reversing  layer.  It  was 
JQst  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  aid  of  the  camera  was 
most  urgently  needed,  yet  most  difficult  to  obtain.  A 
multitudinous  flash  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  dazzled 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Ro^al  Society,  vol,  jpcKxx.  p.  ISJ, 
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and  baffled  the  eye ;  researches  into  its  composition  had  to 
wait  until  it  coald  be  registered  in  sober  black  and  white. 
This  having  been  at  last  done,  they  proceeded  without  let 
or  hindrance ;  and  their  success  has  served  to  elucidate,  if  not 
actually  to  solve,  two  problems  in  solar  physics  of  long  stand- 
ing and  essential  significance.  They  have  shown,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  Frannhofer  absorption  is  effected  in  a  shallow, 
vaporous  stratum — possibly  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  in 
depth — immediately  overlying  the  photosphere ;  they  have,  in 
the  second,  greatly  augmented  the  improbability  that  the 
chemical  elements  suffer  a  tun  change  through  exposure  to 
intense  heat.  These  conclusions  are  not,  of  course,  absolute ; 
in  more  than  one  sense  they  may  eventually  require  modi- 
fication. The  tracks  of  science,  indeed,  branch  outward 
indefinitely ;  none  of  them  can,  by  the  nature  of  things,  ever 
reach  a  true  terminus. 

What  has  thus  been  learned  regarding  the  local  origin  of 
the  Frannhofer  lines,  and  the  solar  condition  of  terrestrial 
species  of  matter,  fell  in  with  the  anticipations  of  most  of 
those  competent  to  review  impartially  the  previously 
'  existing  situation.  Far  more  surprising  was  the  intelligence 
brought  by  the  prismatic  camera,  and  embodied  in  Sir 
Norman  Lockyer's  Beport  on  the  Eclipse  of  1893  (quoted 
among  our  authorities  for  this  article),  as  to  the  chemical 
aloofness  of  the  corona.  Between  it  and  the  igneous 
ocean  beneath,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  commingling  of 
materials.  The  green  gas  coroniam  extends,  it  is  true, 
by  physical  necessity,  right  down  to  the  base  of  the 
chromosphere ;  but  it  scarcely  ever  rises  into  prominences, 
and  then  to  a  very  slight  extent;  while  their  main  ingre- 
dients are  entirely  absent  from  the  coronal  structure,  which 
contains  no  luminous  hydrogen,  helium,  or  calcium.  The 
coronal  spectrum  is  altogether  peculiar  and  strange.  Its 
chief  or  sole  originator  must  possess  remarkable  quali- 
ties ;  but  we  can  hardly  hope  that  they  will  ever  be  investi- 
gated in  the  leisure  of  a  laboratory,  since  the  extraordinary 
subtlety  distinctive  (we  are  entitled  to  suppose)  of  coronium 
almost  precludes  the  possibility  that  any  remnant  of  the 
earth's  primitive  quota  still  remains  attached  to,  or  em- 
bedded in  it.  The  capture  of  helium  will  not  readily  be 
paralleled. 

The  eclipses  of  1893,  1896,  and  1898  combined  very 
happily  to  illustrate  the  typical  variations  in  coronal  shape 
corresponding  to  fluctuations  in  spot-productiveness.  They, 
however,  left  the  question  of  c^roi^M  rptfttion  to  st^nd  over 
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until  the  last  year  of  the  expiring  century.  As  to  coronal 
theories,  they  remain  in  abeyance.  Electrical,  mechanical, 
magnetic,  projectile — all  appear,  in  some  of  their  par- 
ticulars, at  Tariance  with  ascertained  facts.  The  occasions 
referred  to  proved,  indeed,  discouraging  to  most  current 
speculations.  Only  glimpses  into  the  workings  of  the 
grand  solar  machine  have  so  far  been  afforded.  Their 
inner  principle  eludes,  and  may  long  continue  to  elude, 
discovery. 
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Abt.  III. — 1.  Calendar  of  Letters  and  State  Papers  relating 
to  English  Affairs,  preserved  principally  in  the  Archives  of 
Simancas.  Vol.  iii.  Eliaabeth,  1580-1586.  Edited  bj 
Mabtin  a.  S.  Hume.    London :  1896. 

2.  Historia  Provincial  Anglicance  Societatis  Jesu.  CoUectore 
Henrico  Moro.    Audomari:  1660. 

3.  Letters  and  Memorials  of  William  Cardinal  Allen  (1532- 
1594).  Edited  by  Fathers  of  the  London  Oratory,  with 
an  Historical  Introduction  by  T.  F.  Enox^  D.D.  London : 
1882. 

A  LEARNED  Jesuit  Writer  at  the  end  of  the  last  centary 
"^  found  it  possible  to  make  the  following  sweeping  asser- 
tion: 'I  who  have  searched  for  the  guilt  [i.e.  treason] 
^  of  the  first  seminarists,  through  volumes  of  manuscript 
'  records  and  letters  written  by  them,  have  not  yet  dis- 
'  covered  a  trace,  a  symptom,  of  any  plot  or  contrivance  to 
'  overthrow  Elizabeth,  in  which  the  founders  of  the 
^  Seminaries,  or  any  of  their  friends  or  dependants,  had  the 
'  smallest  concern.'  *  It  is  a  far  cry  from  such  a  position  as 
this  to  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Knox  of  the  London  Oratory,  who 
in  1882  candidly  exposed  the  fact  and  defended  the  principle 
of  a  series  of  such  plots  and  contrivances  in  which  the  two 
founders  of  seminaries^  Cardinal  Allen  and  Father  Persons, 
took  a  principal  part.  It  is  a  great  gain  in  the  interests  of 
historical  research  when  a  question  of  this  sort  is  finally 
removed  from  the  sphere  of  religious  or  party  controversy. 

Yet  it  is  quite  certain  that  when  in  the  midsummer  of 
1580  the  Jesuits  Persons  and  Campion  entered  England  as 
auxiliaries  of  the  secular  priests  they  came  as  missionaries 
pure  and  simple,  with  the  strictest  injunction  from  their 
superiors  to  confine  themselves  to  their  spiritual  duties  and 
in  no  way  to  intermeddle  with  politics.  They  were  forbidden 
even  to  write  to  Rome  news  concerning  State  afiairs.  A 
Jesuit  is  nothing  if  not  obedient  to  orders.  The  first  public 
act  of  the  new  missionaries,  after  their  landing  in  England, 
was  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  leading  clergy,  before  whom 
they  exhibited  these  instructions,  and  made  solemn  oath 
that  their  coming  was  purely  apostolical,  *  to  attend  to  the 
*  gaining  of  souls  without  any  pretence  or  knowledge  of 

^  matters  of  State.'  In  his  ChaUenge,  addressed  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Council,  Campion,  speaking  for  his  colleague  as  well 

♦  Plowdeu'a  'Remarks  on  the  Memoirs  of  Panzani '  (1794),  p.  U7. 
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as  for  himself,  declared  with  evident  sincerity, '  I  never  had 
<  mind,  and  am  straitlj  forbid  by  onr  fathers  that  sent  me, 
'  to  d^  in  any  respects  with  matters  of  State  or  policy  of 
^  this  realm,  as  those  things  which  appertain  not  to  my 
'  vocation  and  from  which  I  do  gladly  estrange  and  sequester 
'  my  thoughts.' 

How  came  it,  then,  that  within  two  years  from  this  time 
the  Fathers  Persons  and  Holt,  with  Dr.  Allen,  tlie  head  of 
the  seminary  at  Bheims,  Father  Creighton,  a  Scottish  Jesuit, 
and  other  ecclesiastics,  became  the  very  soul  of  a  political 
and  military  enterprise  which  had  for  its  object  the  invasion 
of  England  and  the  dethronement  of  Elizabeth?  Did  this 
violent  change  of  tactics  proceed  from  fresh  orders — secret 
orders,  revoking  the  previous  more  public  instructions,  from 
Home? — or  were  even  the  Jesuits  seduced  from  the  path 
of  obedience  by  the  wiles  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  or  the 
fascinations  of  Mary  Stuart  P  In  any  case,  it  is  a  point  of 
some  historical  interest  to  trace  the  steps  and  to  identify  the 
agents  by  which  the  purely  missionary  efforts  of  1580  became 
gradually  merged  in  the  great  international  enterprise  for 
the  destruction  of  Elizabeth,  an  enterprise  which  was  for 
some  six  years  conducted  mainly  by  Persons  and  Allen.  The 
question  does  not  appear  to  have  been  adequately  treated. 

Father  Gerard,  incidentally  touching  upon  the  subject  in 
a  recent  article  in  the  *  Month,'  *  places  it  in  a  somewhat 
new  aspect.    He  admits,  indeed,  that  *  Persons  and  one  or 

*  two  of  his  brethren,  residitig  abroad,^  engaged  to  a  very 

*  considerable  extent  in  political  agitation  with  the  object  of 

*  securing,  on  the  demise  of  Elizabeth,  a  Catholic  successor, 
'  or  one  who  would  at  least  grant  toleration  to  Catholics,' 
but  he  affirms  that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that '  the 
^  Jesuits  in  England  took  part  in  such  political  action,'  or 

*  that  Persons  himself  ever  attempted  to  use  them  for  such 

*  a  purpose,  to  say  nothing  of  the  secular  clergy.' 

Passing  by  the  odd  expression  '  political  agitation  '  and 
the  reference  to  Hhe  demise  of  Elizabeth' — euphemisms 
which  appear  to  indicate  a  lingering  reluctance  to  face  plain 
facts  —the  rather  fine  distinction  between  plotting  within 
and  plotting  without  the  kingdom  may  serve  an  apologetic 
purpose  by  suggesting  that  Persons  and  his  Jesuit  brethren 
cannot  be  fairly  charged  with  a  breach  of  their  instructions 
and  pledges,  inasmuch  as  they  never  dealt  with  politics  so 


♦  Archpriest  Controversy,  Jan.  1896,  p.  44. 
I  Th^  itftlicp  are  throughout  our  own, 
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long  as  they  acted  as  missionaries  on  English  soil.  Bat  what- 
eyer  may  be  its  casuistical  worth,  the  statement  challenges 
enquiry  as  a  question  of  fact.  It  must  be  remembered,  to 
begin  with,  tluit  when  Tassis,  the  Spanish  agent  in  Paris,  in 
the  spring  of  1582  asked  Persons  for  proof  of  his  confident 
assertion  that  the  English  Catholics  were  eager  that  arms 
should  be  taken  up  in  Scotland  for  the  deliverance  of  Mary 
Stuart,  and  that  they  would  hasten  to  the  camp  when  formed, 
the  Jesuit  answered  that  ^  he  knew  all  this  from  what  many 
^  of  them  had  declared  when  treating  of  their  consciences, 
'  that  these  things  had  gone  so  far  that  there  could  be  no 
*  doubt  about  it,  and  that  most  certainly  England  was  very 
'  well  disposed  for  the  movement.'  We  are  therefore  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  Persons,  during  the  fourteen  months 
of  his  missionary  career  in  England,  not  only  made  himself 
master  of  the  military  situation,  and  of  the  secrets  of  mal- 
content nobles,  but  Uiat,  armed  with  this  information,  he 
slipped  abroad  to  France  and  Spain,  there  to  fan  the  flames 
of  conspiracy  and  to  carry  into  effect  treasonable  designs 
conceived  by  his  former  friends  and  penitents.  The  line  to 
be  drawn  here,  between  treason  inside  and  treason  outside 
the  mission,  is  very  slender  indeed.  Bat  this  is  not  all. 
Father  Qerard's  contention  that  Persons  never  made  political 
use  of  other  priests  on  the  mission  cannot  be  made  good. 
In  the  course  of  this  enquiry  it  will  be  seen  that  during 
the  period  of  his  temporary  retirement  at  Bouen,  while 
still  attached  to  the  English  Mission  and  interfering  in  its 
affairs,  with  the  purpose  of  shortly  returning  to  it.  Persons 
was  in  constant  communication  with  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
in  London,  and  that,  in  co-operation  with  the  Ambassador, 
he  despatched  missionaries — at  least  both  a  secular  priest 
and  a  Jesuit — from  England  into  Scotland,  upon  an  embassy 
which,  as  the  event  showed,  had  a  distinctly  political  and 
treasonable  character.  These  zealous  missionaries,  bent  on 
saving  the  soul  of  the  Scottish  King,  slowly  but  surely 
became  first  politicians  and  then  conspirators,  without 
indeed  ceasing  to  be  missionaries. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Fronde's  chapter  on  'The  Jesuits  in 
'  Scotland '  contains  scarcely  a  paragraph  on  the  subject  free 
from  some  mistake ;  and  there  are  doubtful  identifications  in 
the  careful  works  of  M.  Teulet,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  Dr.  Enox. 
The  recent  publication  of  the  Simancas  Papers  for  1580-86, 
under  the  admirable  editorship  of  Major  Martin  Hume, 
enables  us,  however,  to  follow  more  exactly  the  sequence  of 
events  and  the  movements  of  individuals,  and  so  to  make 
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clear  some  matters  which  have  hitherto  been  imperfectij 
represented. 

A  few  months  before  the  landing  of  the  Jesuits,  Jaan  de 
Vargas  wrote  that  such  was  the  condition  of  England  '  with 

*  signs  of  revolt  everywhere  *  that  he  verily  believed  ^  that  if 
<  so  much  as  a  cat  moved  the  whole  afTair  would  crumble 

*  down  in  three  days/  *  They  know  it,'  he  said,  *  and  hence 
^  their  fear.'  But  to  all  the  sources  of  disquietude  to 
Elizabeth  indicated  by  the  Spanish  agent  there  was  now 
to  be  added  the  change  taking  place  in  Scotland.  The 
power  of  Morton  and  the  Protestant  party  was  waning. 
The  influence  of  D'Aubigny  was  on  the  increase.  Mary- 
Stuart  was  lifting  up  her  head  again,  and  she  was  the  one 
centre  round  which  the  isolated  Catholic  forces  could  rally. 
The  English  Catholics  had  been  losing  heart.  They  were 
looking  for  help  at  this  moment  rather  to  France  than 
to  Spain.  They  took  but  a  languid  interest  in  the  Pope's 
expedition  into  Ireland  in  aid  of  the  insurgents,  and  thought 
that  Dr.  Sanders,  whom  they  wanted  as  an  English  cardinal^ 
was  thrown  away  on  such  a  venture.  They  needed  above  all 
things  strong  leaders.  Nothing  seemed  more  likely  to  make 
the  cat  jump  than  the  eloquence  and  zeal  of  these  two 
Jesuits ;  and  Elizabeth  was  well  aware  of  her  danger.  She 
did  not  trust  their  apostolical  professions.  The  priests  were 
hunted  down  like  beasts,  and  the  prisons  were  filled  with 
recusants.  It  must  have  been  soon  clear  to  the  astute 
Persons,  as  it  became  clear  to  his  friend  Sir  Francis  Engle^ 
field,  that '  the  seminaries,  powerful  as  they  are  to  prepare 
^  men's  minds  for  a  change,  must  fail  to  complete  the  object 
^  without  the  aid  of  temporal  force.' 

Yet  Persons  still  confined  himself  ostensibly  to  his 
spiritual  functions.  About  three  months  after  his  arrival 
in  England  it  appears  that  Mary  Stuart  had  intimated  a 
desire  to  have  a  priest  sent  into  Scotland  to  convert  her 
son — a  very  proper  oflSce  for  a  Jesuit  to  undertake; 
Persons  thought,  or  at  a  later  time  believed  that  he 
had  then  thought,  of  Father  William  Holt  as  a  suitable 
person  for  this  purpose.  In  any  case  he  now  wrote  to  the 
General  for  fresh  hands  for  the  English  mission>  and  named 
Holt  and  Jasper  Heywood.  They  were  sent,  but  not  until 
the  following  year.  Meanwhile  the  masterful  Jesuit  was 
assuming  a  certain  leadership  over  the  secular  clergy.  In 
an  important  letter  written  to  his  Qeneral,  Aquaviva  (twelve 
months  later,  September  1531}i  Persons  ffives  an  account  of 
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bis  first  projects.*  Surveying  the  whole  ground  of  the 
mission,  he  had,  so  he  sajs,  fixed  his  mind  upon  three 
districts  into  which  as  yet  priests  had  hardly  penetrated — 
Tiz.  Wales,  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  counties  bordering  on 
Scotland.  Into  Wfdes  (he  writes)  <I  sent  some  priests' 
with  satis&ctory  results.  Cambridgeshire  had  been  infected 
by  the  Uniyersity,  which  was  entirely  heretical.  Many 
remedies  had  been  in  vain  attempted.  ^At  last,'  writes 
Persons,  *  by  the  help  of  God  I  insinuated  into  the  University 

*  itself  a  certain  priest  in  the  guise  of  a  gentleman  scholar,t 
'  with  such  happy  success  that  in  a  few  months  seven  youths 
'  of  good  promise  were  won  over,  and  are  presently  to  be 

<  sent  to  Bheims.  The  third  district,  which  is  the  largest, 
'  contains  four  or  five  counties  on  the  borders  of  England 
'  and  Scotland  into  which  scarcely  any  priests  have  entered. 

*  To  this  quarter,  therefore,  I  have  directed  several  workmen, 

*  but  one  especially,  who  seemed  to  excel  others  in  prudence, 
^  charity,  and  knowledge.'  This  last  priest,  of  whom  we 
shall  hear  more  presently,  Persons  elsewhere  calls  William 
Waytes  (more  properly  Watts).  He  was  by  birth  a  native 
of  the  diocese  of  St.  Davids,  and  was  first  sent  from  the 
seminary  of  Bheinui  into  England  in  August  1578. 

In  November  1580,  before  he  had  been  six  months  in  the 
country.  Persons,  driven  from  cover  to  cover  by  the  hot 
pursuit  of  the  priest-hunters,  took  refuge  in  the  house 
of  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador.  The  ambassador, 
says  Mr.  Simpson,  took  the  Jesuit  under  his  special  protec- 
tion, and  would  woJk  with  him  as  one  of  his  own  men, 
while  the  Queen's  oGScers  were  watching  his  house.    '  By 

<  him  Persons  suffered  himself  to  be  altogether  detached  from 

*  the  French  interest . .  •  and  now  completely  "espaniolated.''  * 
According  to  the  same  authority,  Mendoza,  probably  in  this 
winter,  communicated  to  Persons  the  plan  which  had  been 
settled  at  Bome  by  the  Pope,  the  General  of  the  Jesuits, 
the  Knights  of  Malta,  and  the  King  of  Spain  for  the 
invasion  of  England  through  Scotland,  after  the  conquest 
of  Ireland,  llie  correspondence  between  Aquaviva  and 
Archbishop  Beaton  in  October-November  1580  in  reference 
to  this  *  Sacred  Expedition '  is  printed  by  Labanoff4    But 

•  More,  pp.  118-121. 

t  'Tandem,  Deo  juvante,  insinuavi  sacerdotem  quendara  ipsi 
universitati,  sub  nomine  scholaris  aut  nobilia  studio^i.'  Here  we  have 
a  good  example  of  what  is  popularly  meant  by  a  '  Jesuit  in  disguise,' 

$  YoL  vii.  pp,  152-01. 
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Mr.  Simpson  omits  to  give  his  autboritj  for  the  sappoei- 
tion  that  Persons  was  taken  into  the  ambasattdor^a 
Confidence  regarding  the  scheme,  or  even — extremelj 
probable  though  it  be— that  the  Jesuit  was  at  this  time 
converted  to  the  Spanish  policy.  In  any  case,  for  the 
next  six  months  Persons  was  busy  with  his  magical 
printing  press  and  numberless  sacerdotal  activities  witiiout 
Detraying  any  evidence  of  political  practices  beyond  what 
is  involved  in  his  aforesaid  *  treating  with  consciences.' 

It  is,  however,  just  after  this  close  communication  and 
intimacy  of  Persons  with  Mendoza  in  the  winter  of  1580-1 
that  we  find  in  the  ambassador's  despatches  the  first 
references  to  political  intercourse  with  English  Catholics. 
Hitherto  he  had  had  a  great  deal  to  say  of  Irish  affiiirs, 
the  suc^^sses  of  the  insurgents,  and  the  exploits  of  Sanders, 
but  he  had  not  directly  meddled  with  these,  as  he  had  no 
instructions  from  Philip  to  do  so.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
year  Morton  was  arrested,  and  on  January  15,  1581, 
Mendoza  wrote  :  ^  I  have  approached  certain  English 
^Catholics  by  way  of  conversation  to  urge  them  to  insist 
'upon  the  punishment  of  Morton,  as  this  is  my  most 
'convenient  way.  I  have  also  written  to  the  Queen  of 
'  Scotland.'  Philip  replies  (March  6)  :  '  The  step  you 
'took  with  the  Queen  of  Scotland  was  well  advised,  as 
'also  of  helping  the  Scots  and  English  who  favour  her 
'  party.  You  will  persevere  in  this  course  with  due  dissimu- 
'  lation.'    On  April  6  Mendoza  writes  again : 

'  The  EngUnh  Catholics  ivith  whom  in  accordance  with  yonr 
Majesty's  orders  I  keep  up  communication  have  sent  .to  tell  me  by 
certain  energetic  gentlemen  whom  they  look  upon  an  their  chiefs,  tliat 
.  .  .  they  approach  your  Majesty  as  the  buttress  and  defender  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  humbly  beseeching  you  to  turn  your  eyes  upon 
their  affliction.' 

All  this  time  William  Watts  had  been  labouring  in  the 
border  counties  of  England  (not  in  Scotland,  as  some 
writers  have  supposed),  and  after  spending  ten  months 
there  he  returned  to  Persons  in  the  beginning  of  the 
summer,  and  reported — what  he  had  been  ps^icularly 
instructed  to  ascertain — that  it  was  not  difficult  to  enter 
Scotland. 

'Oa  underitanding  this,'  explains  Persons  in  the  letter  to  the 
General  already  quoted,  'and  after  taking  counsel  with  some  of  the 
more  prudent  OatholicSy  we  sent  him  hack  into  Scotland  iteelf  (remisimus 
eum  in  ipaam  Scotiam)  to  explore  the  road.  For  our  greatest  hope 
is  tn  Scotland,  upon  which  depends  the  conversion  of  England.  •  •  . 
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Therefore  having  coUeoted  alma  from  Catholics  and  having  purchased 
all  that  was  necessaiy  for  this  priest,  I  have  sent  him  with  a  servant 
into  Scotland,  giving  him  the  heads  of  argument  which  he  should 
open  out  to  the  king  if  access  to  him  were  obtained.  The  first  point 
was  that  James  should  undertake  the  patronage  of  the  afflicted 
Gatholics,  especially  those  who  should  fly  for  refuge  into  Scotland, 
seeing  that  it  was  Catholics  alone  who  favoured  his  hereditary  right  to 
the  kingdom  of  England.  Secondly,  the  priest  was  to  explain  the 
reasons  which  should  induce  the  king  to  incline  to  Catholics  and  their 
religion  and  to  detest  heretics — e.g.  the  security  of  his  own  kingdom, 
succession  to  that  of  England  which  he  could  obtain  only  through 
Catholics,  the  friendship  of  neighbouring  Catholic  princes,  respect  for 
his  innocent  mother  detained  in  prison,  his  &ther  slain  by  heretics, 
plots  against  his  life  attempted  by  heretics  and  discovered  by  help  of 
Catholics.  Lastly,  he  should  ofifer  to  the  king  the  aid  both  of  his 
own  and  our  Catholics,  but  chiefly  of  the  priests,  to  reduce  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  to  the  Catholic  faith  with  whatever  risk  to  our 
lives.    With  these  instructions  he  departed.' 

The  exact  date  of  Watts'i  departure  on  this  Scottisli 
mission  we  cannot  tell.  It  was  after  'the  beginning  of 
^srammer/  and  before  September.  On  July  17,  1581, 
Campion  was  arrested.  Persons  was  in  the  greatest  danger. 
His  secret  printing  press  was  seized;  the  missionary 
enterprise  received  a  blow  which  for  the  moment  staggered 
him.  He  retired  into  Sussex  for  a  little  while,  and  early  in 
September  found  means  to  cross  the  Channel  to  Normandy, 
where  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Eouen,  disguised  as  a 
merchant  under  an  assumed  name.  Here  on  September  15 
he  received  Watts's  first  report  from  Scotland,  and  tiiis,  on 
the  26th,  he  enclosed  to  Aquaviva  in  the  long  and  interesting 
letter  already  quoted.  Persons  explains  the  various  reasons 
which  had  led  to  his  temporary  retirement  to  the  Continent, 
Tiz.  to  confer  with  Allen  on  the  English  mission,  and  with 
Beaton  about  sending  priests  to  Scotland ;  to  set  up  a 
printing  press  for  English  books  at  Bouen ;  and  to  try  to  get 
the  King  of  France  to  intercede  with  Elizabeth  on  behalf  of 
the  Catholics  in  England.  On  the  day  he  was  writing  he 
received  fresh  advices  from  England,  which,  he  said, '  induce 
^  me  to  hasten  my  return,  for  the  Fathers  Jasper  Hey  wood  and 

*  Holt,  who  at  last  have  arrived  there,  are  still  a  long  way 

*  from  London.'  The  servant  sent  from  Scotland  with  Watts's 
letter  had  been  told  also  to  convey  by  word  of  mouth  certain 
information  which  could  not  be  entrusted  to  paper.  On 
reaching  London,  and  finding  Persons  gone,  the  servant 
declined  to  deliver  the  message  to  any  one  else,  but  forwarded 
the  letter.    The  nobles  of  Scotland  had  appointed  a  dajr 
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tipon  which  they  desired  to  have  conference  with  Persona 
himself,  viz.  September  27,  an  appointment  impossible  to 
keep,  for  it  was  the  very  day  on  which  Persons  was  writing. 
Concerning  the  main  point  of  his  mission,  Watts  wrote  as 
follows : — 

*I  conversed  with  many  of  the  nobles,  and  among  them  Lord 
Seton,  the  father  of  my  late  host,  and  the  prior,  his  son,  and  others, 
explaining  the  cause  of  my  coming  and  our  eager  desire  for  their 
salvation.  They  treated  me  with  great  kindness,  and  introduced  me 
to  the  king ;  but  what  I  said  or  transacted  with  him  (cum  eo  quid 
locutus  sim  aut  egerim)  must  not  be  committed  to  these  sheets. 
From  the  court  I  retired  to  the  country  seat  of  Baron  Seton,  where  I 
found  a  number  of  nobles  assembled.  They  all  joined  in  assuring 
me,  and  desiring  me  to  repeat  to  Mr.  Redman  [an  alias  of  Persons], 
that  whenever  he  came,  as  they  advised  him  to  do  soon,  they  would 
ensure  him  protection,  as  we  were  English  subjects  and  not  amenable 
to  the  laws.  They  made  further  promises  relating  to  the  king,  which 
I  omit  here,  and  they  extended  their  assurances  of  protection  not  to 
ourselves  only,  but  to  any  others  we  might  send,  giving  a  secret  token 
which  I  will  explain  in  another  letter.' 

Watts  then  gives  the  names  of  certain  noblemen  who 
favour  the  Catholic  cause — the  Duke  of  Aubigny,  Earls  of 
Huntly,  Eglinton,  and  Caithness,  Barons  Seton,  Ogilvy, 
Gray,  Femiherst,  and  some  others,  Ho  whom  our  labours 

*  would  not  be  unacceptable  or  profitless,  on  condition  only 

*  that  we  do  not  put  them  to  any  expense.    This   is  an 

*  important  point,  and  Mr.  Bedman  will  do  well  to  provide 
^  for  the  expenses  of  the  men  he  sends  hither,  at  any  rate  for 

*  some  time.' 

Persons  tells  the  General  that  on  receipt  of  this  letter 
(September  15)  he  wrote  to  Lord  Seton  explaining  the  cause 
of  his  delay.  He  wrote  to  England  to  open  up  a  corre- 
spondence with  Mary  Stuart,  promising  to  come  himself 
very  shortly  *  to  arrange  other  matters  j  *  and  also  wrote  to 
Watts,  directing  him  to  remain,  until  he  heard  again, 
on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  and  meanwhile  sent  to  him 
money  for  his  maintenance.     He  continues :  •  I  now  there- 

*  fore  as  regards  this  matter  rely  entirely  upon  the  answer 

*  jou  send  me,  first,  as  to  whether  I  am  to  proceed  in  it  or 

*  not.*  He  urges  again  upon  the  General  the  importance  of 
ihe  conversion  of  Scotland.  *  Scotland  is  to  be  won,  if  at 
^  all,  within  the  next  two  years.    There  are  no  laws  afiecting 

*  us  [English  Catholics],  and  our  language  is  common  to  us 
'  and  the  Scots.     I  have  arranged  to  get  Catholic  printed 

*  books  sent  to  Scotland  in  future  aa  into  England.'  Before 
closing  his  letter  he  received  yet  another  packet  ttojax  England, 
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He  finds  that  lie  was  in  great  request  there,  especially  by 
the  prisoners.  Others,  more  influential  and  prudent,  wished 
him  to  do  something  for  Scotland  before  again  exposing 
himself  to  the  risks  of  England.  Father  Jasper  had  reached 
London  last  week.  Father  Holt  was  sick  for  some  time,  but 
had  now  recovered  and  is  hard  at  work.  They  write  again 
tibout  an  Italian  whom  they  want  sent  to  the  Queen  of 
Scots  as  a  teacher  of  the  Italian  language.  '  If  any  one  is 
'  sent  let  him  come  to  the  house  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Eouen, 

*  where  he  will  find  everything  ready,  and  accurate  direc- 
^  tions  from  myself.    He  should  avoid  Bheims  or  Paris  on 

*  account  of  suspicions,  and  should  address  me  as  '^  Roland 
**^Cabel,  merchant."* 

It  will  be  observed  that  Persons,  in  writing  thus  to  his 
superior,  is  discreetly  reticent  of  political  schemes.  It  still 
appears  to  be  simply  a  question  of  the  conversion  of  Scot- 
land as  a  step  to  that  of  England,  and  of  providing  the 
northern  kingdom  with  a  staff  of  efficient  English  priests, 
though  the  motives  suggested  for  the  King's  conversion  are 
somewhat  mixed  with  statecraft.  It  is,  however,  unfortunate 
that  we  do  not  know  the  purport  of  Watts*s  dealings  with 
the  young  king,  which  he  dared  not  put  into  writing. 

Persons*8  next  step  was  to  order  Holt  at  once  into  Scotland, 
seemingly,  nnder  the  press  of  circnmstances,  without  waiting 
for  the  Ctenerars  sanction  or  answer  to  his  letter.  Holt 
had  been  sent  by  his  superiors  upon  the  English  mission,  and 
it  was  a  strong  measure  on  the  part  of  Persons  thus  to 
deprive  England  of  his  services,  and  on  his  own  account  to 
start  this  Scottish  embassy.  Persons  himself  may  have  felt 
doubtful  as  to  how  such  a  proceeding  might  be  received 
by  his  secular  brethren ;  for,  reviewing  the  events  of  the 
English  mission  in  a  letter  to  Agazzari — a  letter  which  was 
likely  to  be,  or  may  have  been  intended  to  be,  read  before 
the  students  of  the  English  college — he  says,  economically, 
*  Holt  fled  into  Scotland.'  ♦ 

But  it  is  curious  that  before  Holt's  departure,  and  about 
the  very  time  that  Watts  was  in  Edinburgh,  there  was  alsd 
there  a  priest,  anonymous  or  unidentified,  acting  as  the 
emissary  of  certain  English  noblemen  in  concert  T^ith 
Mendoza.  There  are  some  striking  differences  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  two  men,  if  they  are  two,  and  also  some 
close  resemblances.  It  is  at  least  strange  that  Mendoza^ 
who  was  watching  keenly  every  movement  in  this  quarter, 

♦  Btady*8  *  Bpiscopal  Succession/  iii.  60. 
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and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Persons's  projects,  seems 
in  his  correspondence  to  know  of  no  other  priest  sent  from 
England  into  Scotland  at  this  moment  than  the  unnamed 
man  sent  bj  the  lajr  lords,  while  Persons  shows  no  know- 
ledge of  any  other  messenger  than  his  own,  i.e.  Watts*  In 
any  case  two  letters  of  Mendoza  to  Philip,  dated  respectiyely 
September  7  and  October  20,  must  be  carefully  read  in  con- 
nexion with  that  of  Persons  of  September  26. 

Treasonable  overtares  on  the  part  of  English  Catholics 
were  now  for  the  first  time  disclosed  by  Mendoza  to  Philip 
in  the  letter  of  September  7*  The  tempter  was  the  ambas- 
sador himself. 

'  I  pointed  out  to  them/  he  writes,  <  that,  in  view  of  the  present 
position  of  neighbouring  countries,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  was  to 
bring  Scotland  to  submit  to  the  holy  see.  This,  I  said,  would  cause 
more  anxiety  to  this  queen  [Elizabeth]  than  anything  else.  If  Spain 
sent  troops  to  England,  France  would  interfere  to  prevent  your 
Majesty  xnaking  yourself  master  of  England  under  cover  of  religion. 
The  Catholics  themselves  see  that  they  can  do  nothing  here  unless 
your  Majesty  sent  a  fieet  with  more  than  15,000  men.  Therefore — 
and  because  they  thought  Irish  affiiirs  could  only  be  made  use  of  to 
embarrass  Elizabeth  and  to  prevent  her  giving  aid  to  the  Netherlands 
— they  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  most  advisable  to  lose  no  time  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  Scotch  project.  Even  if  Ireland  were 
conquered,  the  movement  in  England  would  have  to  come  thence 
through  Scotland,  and  consequently  it  was  best  to  begin  with  Scot- 
land. My  proposal  was  approved  of,  and  six  lords  who  are  the  chieis 
of  the  Catholics  met  for  the  purpose  of  considering  it.  They  took 
solemn  oaths  to  aid  each  other,  and  to  devote  their  persons  and  pro- 
perty mutually  to  the  furtherance  of  this  end,  without  informing  any 
living  soul  of  their  determination  except  myself.  Theif  decided  to 
send  an  Englieh  clergyman,  who  is  trusted  hy  all  the  six,  a  person  of 
understanding,  who  was  brought  up  in  Scotland,  to  the  Scottish  court 
for  the  purpose,  to  tiy  to  get  a  private  interview  with  D*Aubigny 
and  tell  him  that,  if  the  king  would  submit  to  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church,  many  of  the  English  nobles  and  a  great  part  of  the  popula- 
tion would  at  once  side  with  him  and  have  him  declared  heir  to  the 
English  crown,  and  release  his  mother.  The  priest  was  to  assure 
him  that  the  help  of  his  Holiness,  of  your  Majesty,  and  it  was  to  be 
supposed  also  of  the  king  of  France,  would  be  forthcoming  for  this 
end.  But  if  the  king  of  Scotland  were  not  Catholic,  D'Aubigny  was 
to  be  assured  that  the  Catholics  would  oppose  him  more  than  ever  did 
the  heretics,  and  would  endeavour  to  forward  the  claims  of  another 
person  to  the  succession,  without  mentioning  any  name,  until 
b'Aubigny*s  intentions  were  understood. 

*  If  D'Aubigny  gives  ear,  they  think  of  sending  a  brother  of  one 
of  the  six  lords  to  his  Holiness  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  matter 
and  to  beg  him  to  request  your  Majesty  to  help.     I  have  not  yet 
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opened  out  farther  to  thein,  as  'the  end  upon  which  thej  have  their 
eyes  fixed  at  present  is  the  conversion  of  Scotland  without  going  into 
further  particulars.  They  are  not  to  have  the  matter  spoken  of  in 
France  more  than  necessaiji  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  hindered  by 
the  fear  that  it  is  a  plan  of  your  Majesty  alone.  They  agree  with  me 
in  this,  as  they  are  all  Spanish  and  Catholic  at  heart,  and  do  not  wish 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  France. 

*When  the  king  has  subscribed  to  the  faith  the  six  lord^,  who 
most  of  them  have  sons  of  the  king's  age,  intend  to  send  them  as 
hostages  to  assure  him  that  directly  he  enters  England  with  his  army, 
they  will  raise  all  the  north  country  for  him,  will  demand  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England,  proclaim  him  heir  to  the 
crown,  and  release  his  mother.' 

It  is  diflScult  to  beliere  that  Persons  was  altogether  ex- 
cluded from  the  counsels  of  these  six  lords.*  They  would 
hardly  consider  it  a  breach  of  their  pledges  of  secrecy  to  consult 
their  spiritual  guide  as  to  the  wisdom  or  lawfulness  of  their 
undertaking ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  Persons,  if  he 
had  not  himself  at  this  time  agitated  in  favour  of  insurrection 
or  invasion^  according  to  his  own  admission,  knew  the  minds 
and  intentions  of  those  who  did.  Mendoza,  whose  main,  if 
not  single,  object  was  political,  had  the  highest  opinion  of 
Persons's  ability  and  usefulness,  and  regarded  him  as  the 
real  leader  of  Catholics  both  clerical  and  lay.  Since  the 
previous  winter,  when  he  first  became  intimate  with  Persons, 
he  had  been  in  close  correspondence  with  the  chief  recusants 
in  prison.  He  was  the  depositary  of  their  alms  and  the 
moneys  they  wished  to  send  abroad  for  the  support  of  the 
seminaries.  He  knew  personally  many  of  the  missionaries, 
and  when,  for  instance,  he  speaks  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Alexander  Briant,  a  priest  who  had  made  a  vow  to  become 
a  Jesuit,  he  adds,  *  I  knew  him  well.^  The  first  persons  to 
treat  with  the  ambassador  openly  about  politics — so  ho  tells 
us — were  the  brothers  Thomas  and  William  Tresham. 
Thomas  was  a  convert  of  Persons,  and  William  joined  him 
at  Bouen,  and  was  afterwards  his  travelling  companion  into 
Spain  ;  and  when  Thomas  Tresham  was  in  prison  Mendoza 
wrote :  ^  I  am  in  constant  communication  with  him  by  means 

*  of  the  priests.* 

Who,  then,  was  the  priest  whom  the  chief  nobles  were 
sending  into  Scotland?  Persons,  as  we  have  seen,  says  of 
Watts  that  'after  taking  counsel  with  some  of  the  more 

*  prudent  Catholics,  we  sent  him,'  &c.    Yet  Watts,  a  Welsh- 

*  Froude  conjecturally  supplies  their  names :  Earl  of  Arundel,  Lord 
Hennr  Hpwf^rd,  fa^et,  Lumley,  and  either  Y^ux  oip  Morlejr. 
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man,  was  not,  as  far  as  we  know, '  brought  up  in  ScotUuid,' . 
and  unless  Mendoza  was  referring  to  transactions  of  some 
weeks  earlier,  the  date  of  Watts's  embassy  hardly  tallies  with 
that  of  the  priest  sent  by  the  six  lords ;  for  Watts's  report  of 
his  visit  to  Edinburgh  reached  Persons,  even  after  some 
delay,  on  September  15, 

The  emissary  of  the  lay  lords  was  back  again  in  London 
by  October  20.    On  that  day  Mendoza  writes  to  Philip : — 

'  The  clergyman  of  whom  I  wrote  on  the  7  th  ult.  has  returned 
from  Scotland  after  a  most  8uccesi>fal  journey.  He  was  conrejed 
eecretly  across  the  border,  and  was  famished  with  introductions  to 
the  Duke  of  Lennox,  the  Earls  of  Eglinton,  Huntly,  and  Caithneas, 
Baron  Seton  and  his  eldest  son,  and  Gray  of  Ferniherst.  They  re> 
ceived  him  well,  and  he  bore  himself  prudently,  avoiding  an  entire 
disclosure  of  his  mission  until  he  had  assured  himself  widi  regaid  to 
religion,  which  was  treated  as  the  principal  basis  of  the  business.  He 
said  he  wished  to  learn  from  them  whether  they  would  admit  priests 
and  friars  into  the  country  .  .  .  who  wishedto  preach  and  administer 
the  sacraments.  They  replied  unanimously  that  not  only  would 
they  willingly  admit  them,  on  condition  that  they  brought  money  for 
their  own  maintenance,  but  they  would  quietly  manage  that  they 
should  preach  to  the  kiog  himself  in  their  presence,  and  should,  if 
necessary,  have  a  disputation  with  the  ministers.  ...  He  came  back 
with  this  reply,  after  having  assured  them  how  important  it  was  for 
the  king's  power  and  aggrandisement,  and  his  inheritance  to  the 
crown  of  England,  that  the  English  Catholics  who  had  fled  for  re* 
ligion's  sake  ^ould  be  allowed  to  live  in  Scotland  by  consent  of  the 
Parliament.  They  told  him  they  would  try  and  obtain  this.  He 
avoided  opening  out  further  to  Uie  Duke  of  Lennox,  as  he  depends 
upon  France,  and  he  found  him  now  avowedly  schismatic,  but  in 
accordance  with  his  instructions  from  here  he  went  more  deeply  into 
the  matter  with  Lord  Seton,  whom  he  found  very  well  disposed.  He 
argued  that,  apart  from  his  sours  salvation,  the  king's  conversion 
was  the  only  road  to  the  CTOvm  of  England.  Seton  promised  he 
would  tell  all  this  to  the  king  privately* 

Here  there  appears  a  marked  discrepancy  between  the 
proceedings  of  this  priest  as  reported  by  him  to  Mendoza, 
and  those  of  Watts  as  reported  to  Persons.  Watts  had  seen 
the  King.  This  one,  who  is  giving  an  account  of  his  mission 
after  its  completion,  apparently  had  not  done  so.  We  have 
not  the  priest's  ipsissima  verba,  but  Mendoza  would  scarcely 
omit  so  important  a  point  if  he  had  been  informed  of  it. 
Mendoza  continues : — 

*  As  Boon  as  this  clergyman  returned  the  result  of  his  mission  was 
conveyed  to  William  Allen,  in  France,  and  to  Persons,  of  the  Society 
of  Jesup,  who  was  secretly  here  [i.e.  in  France].  The  latter  went  to 
France  for  a  few  days  to  choose  the  persona  to  be  sent  intQ  Scotland, 
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and  the  clergyman  was  of  opinion  that  Persons  himself  and  Father 
Jasper  of  the  Society  would  be  the  best  persons  to  go.  .  •  .  Father 
Jasper  came  many  miles  to  see  me  here  and  obtain  my  opinion  on 
the  point.  After  having  discussed  the  matter  minutely,  we  have 
resolved  to  write  to  Allen,  saying  that  although  Persons  and  Hevwood 
would  be  the  best  persons  to  be  sent  to  cure  the  important  bmb  of 
Scotland,  yet  we  should  not  deprive  the  brain  of  its  principal  support, 
which  we  should  do  if  these  two  men  were  both  to  leave  here,  where 
their  presence  is  so  necessary  to  govern  and  distribute  the  priests  who 
are  in  the  countrf/,  as  well  as  for  conducting  matters  of  religion.  .  •  . 
Besides,  the  peril  to  these  men  is  so  well  known.  For  these  reasons  it 
would  be  well  that  Jasper,  with  two  other  learned  clergymen,  should 
go  to  Scotland  with  some  others  in  their  train,  whilst  Persons  should 
remain  here.  By  this  means  the  priests  in  England  would  not  bo 
deprived  of  their  superior.' 

Jasper  Hey  wood,  however,  fell  ill  with  sciatica,  and  did  not 
go  into  Scothtnd.  Father  Holt  went  instead,  under  Persons's 
orders,*  accompanied  by  the  before-mentioned  English  priest, 
the  emissary  of  the  six  lords,  whose  report  (as  we  have  seen) 
had  been  forwarded  by  Mendoza  to  both  Persons  and  Allen. 
They  (Holt  and  his  companion)  spent  the  winter  in  Edinburgh 
or  its  neighbourhood,  whence  they  wrote  urgently  begging 
for  more  priests,  and,  if  possible,  for  Persons  himself.  Mean- 
while Mendoza  reports  that  most  of  the  six  lords  whom  he 
mentioned  were  in  prison.  He  suggests  that  the  Spanish 
minister  in  France  should  keep  in  close  touch  with  Allen  in 
order  to  conduct  the  business  in  such  a  way  that  the  French 
have  not  a  suspicion  that  the  King  of  Spain  is  concerned 
in  it.  'Through  Allen  safe  and  constant  communication 
'  can  be  carried  on.' 

On  December  4  Mendoza  gives  an  account  of  tiie  execution 
of  Campion  and  his  companions,  ajid  on  the  11th  he  writes  :— r 

'  The  clergyman  [the  emissary  of  the  six  lords]  who  I  said  in  my 
former  letters  was  again  to  go  into  Scotland  with  another  priest 
[Holt]  writes  to  say  that  they  were  well  received  and  have  even  had 
converse  with  the  king,  to  whom  they  gave  some  accoimt  of  their 
mission.  He  accepted  it  extremely  well,  and  said  that  although  for 
certain  reasons  it  was  advisable  for  him  to  appear  publicly  in  favour 
of  the  French,  he  assured  them  that  in  his  heart  he  would  rather  be 
Spanish,  which  he,  the  envov,  might  write  to  the  Englishmen  who 
eent  him.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  priest  did  not  entirely  lay  bare 
his  mission  until  he  had  quite  satisBed  himself  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
king  and  his  ministers.  He  thought  that  he  would  be  able  to  do  this 
by  Christmas,  so  that  they  could  then  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 

♦  'Guilielmum  Waytes  gacerdotem  meis  expensis  in  Scotiam  ex 
Anglia  misLPatremdeindeHoltumsubmisi.* — ^Persons  a/>t/d  More,  122. 
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conyersion  of  the  king  and  country.  In  the  meantime^  be  preoECs  for 
more  priests.' 

'  We  have  therefore  decided/  says  Mendoza,  ^  that  Jasper 
^  shall  remain  here  •  •  •  whilst  Persons  should  go  to  Scot- 
'  land  direct  from  France,  where  he  now  is,  with  fiye  or  six 

*  priests  who  may  be  selected,  and  Allen  has  been  informed 

*  of  this/  This  resolution  and  the  ramours  that  it  engenda!ed 
have  led  M.  Mignet,  Major  Martin  Hume^  and  other 
historians  to  suppose  that  Persons,  with  several  Jesuits,  did, 
in  fact,  yisit  Scotland  at  this  time.  But  he  never  did  so ; 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Scottish  Jesuits,  Fathers  William 
Creighton  and  Edmund  Hay^  were  the  persons  deputed  for 
this  mission.  This  was  displeasing  to  Mendoza,  who  argued 
that  it  was  better  to  send  English  priests,  who  would  create 
less  suspicion,  while  '  for  State  reasons  Scotsmen  themselves 
'  must  be  treated  with  great  caution.'  Mary  Stuart,  on  the 
other  hand,  preferred  Scotsmen,  as  '  the  English  are  not 
'popular,  especially  among  the  common  people.  As  they 
'are  foreigners,  moreover,  and  do  not  understand  the 
'  language,  they  could  not  do  much  good.'  Mendoza  per- 
sisted in  bis  own  opinion.  He  thoroughly  trusted  Persons 
and  the  English  Jesuits,  and  he  eventually  (in  the  following 
March)  wrote  te  Philip  that  he  had  now  convinced  the  Queen 
of  Scote  that  he  was  right.  The  Queen,  moreover,  in 
preparation  for  the  expected  coup,  had  written  to  the 
Netherlands  recalling  the  fighting  Scots  who  were  there, 
particularly  Colonel  Stewart,  to  whom  she  promised  a  good 
pension  in  Scotland.  This,  too,  did  not  suit  Mendoza's 
plans,  for  he  remarked, '  The  Scote  are  naturally  a  faithless 

*  people,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  soldiers  sent  into 
'  Scotland  on  your  Majesty's  behalf  should  be  stronger  than 
^  the  Scots  forces,  as  it  is  upon  the  foreign  force  she  must 
mainly  rely.'  On  December  18  Philip  wrote  to  approve  all 
that  his  ambassador  had  done  'in  respect  of  Fathers  Persons 

*  and  Jasper,'  and  he  ordered  a  credit  of  2,000  crowns  to  be 
sent  to  provide  for  those  who  should  go  into  Scotland.  At 
last,  on  February  9(1582),  Holt  returned  to  London  with  his 
report.  He  had,  it  appears,  gone  north  without  having  pre- 
vious conference  with  Mendoza ;  and,  indeed,  until  now  he 
was  not  aware  that  the  ambassador  was  moving  in  the  affiftir. 
When,  however,  he  was  about  to  leave  Scotland  for  the  south, 
he  was  told  by  his  companion  that  *  the  two  English  lords 
'  who  had  sent  him  {ue.  probably  two  of  the  aforesaid  six 
'  lords)  were  in  prison,'  and  that,  therefore^  he  (Holt)  should 
go  to  4  certain  priest— Mendo;^  is  tantalisingly  reticent  of 
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names — ^wt  /  -  •:  '  take  him  to  the  person  "with  whom  he 
was  to  ''^  -  •  i  iis  Holt  did ;  and,  to  his  surprise,  the  priest 
took  Mendoza.    The  Jesuit  remained  for  two  days 

fi'   r  1  the  house  of  the  ambassador,  who  ^instructed 

u'  •  iia  to  the  course  he  was  to  pursue.' 

i}  ather  Holt  was  a  promising  pupil,  and  before  receiving 
fresh  lessons  in  Spanish  diplomacy,  he  was  able  on  his  own 
side  to  tell  much  to  his  master.  He,  at  least,  had  not  been 
able  in  Scotland  '  to  estrange  and  seauester  his  thoughts ' 
from  State  policy  not  appertiuning  to  his  Tocation. 

Mendoza's  account  of  this  important  interview  is  as 
follows : —  — 

*  Father  William  Holt  has  come  from  Scotland  to  confer  with  me. 
He  is  one  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  who  came  some  months  since  by  way 
of  Grermany.  We  had  quite  given  him  up  for  lost,  as  he  was  filleen 
days  entirely  unconscious.  But  God  granted  him  health  to  be  em- 
ployed in  so  sacred  a  cause  as  the  conversion  of  Scotland.  Father 
Fersons,  who  is  superior  of  all  of  them  in  these  countries^  ordered  him 
to  go  to  Scotland  in  company  with  the  priest  who  was  sent  the  first 
time  and  ajlerwards  returned  thither.  Holt  fell  ill  on  the  border, 
where  the  other  left  him.  He  (Holt)  then  went  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  was  received,  as  the  first  had  been,  by  the  principal  lords  and 
counsellors  of  the  king,  particularly  the  Doke  of  Lennox,  the  eai'la 
of  Huntly,  Eglinton,  Aigyll,  Caithness,  and  others  who  are  desirous 
of  bringing  the  country  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Father  Holt,  who  is  a 
person  of  virtuous  Ufe,  and,  as  I  should  judge,  a  prudent  man  in 
mundane  affairs,  assures  me  that  thoRe  men  show  signs  of  sincerity,  as 
they  unanimously  pledge  themselves  to  adopt  four  means  of  attaining 
their  object :  (1)  To  convert  the  king ;  (2)  in  case  the  king  be  not 
converted,  to  learn  if  the  Queen  of  Scots  will  allow  them  to  force  him 
to  open  his  eyes ;  (3)  with  the  queen's  consent  they  would  transport 
him  out  of  the  kingdom ;  or  (4)  as  a  last  resource  they  would  depose 
him  until  the  queen  should  arrive.  To  forward  these  expedients 
they  request  a  foreign  sovereign  to  furnish  troops  to  subject  the 
ministers  and  heretics  and  provide  against  English  invasion.  Ttco 
thousand  soldiers  would  be  enough.  They  would  prefer  Spaniards,  but 
in  case  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  France  they  suggest  Italians  in 
the  name  of  the  Pope.  They  would  be  sent  to  Friesland,  and  thence 
to  Eyemouth.  With  these  they  would  undertake  to  convert  the  country 
and  to  bring  it  to  submit  to  the  Pope.  They  asked  Father  Holt  to 
return  to  England  to  communicate  with  English  personages  interested ' 
and  with  the  Queen  of  Scots  if  possible.  Priests  should  be  sent  from 
France  dressed  as  laymen.  On  no  account  should  these  men  be 
Scotsmen,  but  English,  whom  they  could  only  expel  the  country  with 
forty  days'  notice.  The  English  who  go  pretend  to  be  exiles.  The 
language  is  nearly  the  same,  and  they  do  almost  as  welL  Holt  and 
his  predecessor  have  converted  many,  and  said  mass  and  preached  on 
CbnBtmas  Day  and  ISpiphany  at  Lord  Setoa's  house,' 
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Mendoza  sent  Holt  back  at  once  with  a  Latin  letter  for 
the  Scottish  lords,  promising  them  Philip's  help.  He  also 
advised  Allen  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  promked  priests 
from  France.  Nine  days  later  (February  18)  Allen  wiolje  to 
the  Cardinal  of  Como :  '  We  have  had  in  Scotland  this  winter 

*  two  priests,  one  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  [ffoK],  and 

*  the  other  an  aiumnvs  of  our  College  [Watts?]  .  .  .  We  have 
^had  hopeful  accounts  from  them  before,  and  now  in  the 
'  beginning  of  this  February  one  of  them  [Holt]  has  come  to 

*  London/  Allen  forwards  their  report  for  the  perusal  of  the 
Pope,  remarking  that  its  contents  are  of  great  moment,  arid 
should  be  kept  profoundly  secret.  This  report  is  attributed  by 
Dr.  Knox,  and  by  F.  Forbes-Leith,  who  translates  it,  to  the 
pen  of  William  Watts.*  It  is,  however,  now  clear  from  the 
foregoing  letter  of  Mendoza,  and  by  tiie  statement  6f  the 
writer  that  he  had  left  his  companion  behind  in  Scotland^ 
that  it  was  written  by  Holt.  Substantially  it  agrees  with 
the  verbal  statement  made  by  Holt  to  Mendoza,  though, 
being  prepared  for  ecclesiastical  eyes,  it  has  less  of  a  political 
flavour.  Holt  repeats  that  the  Scottish  nobles  expect  no  aid 
from  the  King  of  France,  but  they  seek  it  willingly  from  the 
Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain.  They  think  a  small  force 
would  be  sufficient.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Scots,  he  adds, 
the  most  convenient  course  would  be  that  the  King  of  Spain 
should  send  an  envoy  to  the  King  of  Scotland,  accompanied 
by  learned  priests  who  would  suggest  arguments  to  him,  and 
might  even  propose  a  marriage  between  James  and  the 
Infanta.    As  to  his  own  proceedings  he  remarks : — 

'  Witb  the  consent  of  the  Catholic  nobles  and  the  advice  of  my 
colleague  and  fellow  priest  I  have  crossed  the  frontier  of  the  two 
kingdoms  and  come  to  London  ...  my  colleague -remains  at  Lord 
Seton's  to  watch  the  Catholic  cause  till  I  return.  My  intention 
originally  was  not  to  have  lefl  London  before  receiving  a  reply  from 
you  or  from  Father  Kobert  [Persons],  but  upon  consideration  they 
think  it  best  for  me  to  return  at  once,  through  fear  the  roads  or  the 
passage  of  the  Scottish  border  should  be  closed/  &c. 

Holt  therefore  went  a  second  time  into  Scotland  in 
February  to  join  his  former  companion,  whom  Mendoza  has 
always  known  as  the  political  agent  of  the  six  lords,  and 
whom  Allen  and  others  seem  to  rightly  identify  with  William 
Watts,  the  emissary  of  Persons,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
parent discrepancies  before  referred  to  in  the  earlier  reports 
of  the  same  person. 

*  It  was  first  printed  by  Theiner,  *  Ann.  Eccles.'  vol,  iii.  p.  37^«     • 
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Bf eani^hile  the  Pope  and  the  General  of  the  Society 
resolyed^  as  has  been  said,  to  send  into  Scotland  the  two 
Scottish  Jesuits^  Greighton  and  Hay.  Creighton  had  long 
ago  ucted  in  Scotland  as  a  gnide  to  Father  Nicolas  de 
Gonda,  during  his  mission  as  papal  legate  to  the  Qaeen 
of  Scots  (1562)^  and  had  afterwards  joined  the  Society. 
He  was  in  Eome  early  in  1581,  and  at  a  congregation  or 
chapter  of  his  Order  had,  by  the  command  of  the  General, 
given  an  account  of  Scottish  aflTairs  which  had  much 
pleased  the  Pope.  Hence  the  selection  of  Creighton  for 
tiie  present  venture.  He  was  told  to  put  himself  in  com- 
munication with  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  the  papal 
nuncio  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  to  receive  instructions  from 
Persons.  He  was  with  Father  Hay  in  Paris  on  January  16, 
and  shortly  afterwards  was  at  Bouen,  when  in  company 
with  Persons  he  visited  the  Duke  of  Guise  at  £u,  ^to 
'  confer  about  the  advancement  of  the  Catholic  cause  in 
^  both  realms  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  for  the  delivery 
*  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  then  prisoner.'  Persons  now  gave 
to  Creighton  as  servant  and  companion  the  trusted  and 
courageous  lay  brother,  Ealph  Emerson,  who  had  acted  in  a 
similar  capacity  for  Campion  and  himself,  and  perhaps  also 
for  Watts. 

Creighton,  who  went  to  Scotland  direct  from  France 
without  passing  through  England,  must  have  arrived 
together  with,  or  shortly  before.  Holt,  on  the  latter 's 
second  journey  thither  in  February.  He  had  to  be  intro- 
duced  into  the  King's  palace  by  night,  and  was  hidden 
there  for  three  days  in  some  secret  chamber.  We  hear 
of  both  Fathers  on  March  7  from  the  Duke  of  Lennox, 
who  sent  to  Tassis,  by  the  hand  of  Creighton,  a  letter 
dated  on  that  day  from  Dalkeith,  as  follows: — 

'The  bearer  is  William  Creighton,  a  Jesuit,  who  came  and  told 
me  be  was  sent  to  me  by  the  Pope  and  King  of  Spain.  He  brought  a 
letter  from  the  Scots  ambassador  [Beaton] ;  and  subsequently  Uiere 
arrived  another  Jesuit,  an  Englishman  [Holt],  with  a  letter  for  me 
from  Mendoza,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  king  and  Pope  whih  to 
make  use  of  me  in  their  design  to  restore  the  Catholic  religion  and 
release  the  Queen  of  Scots,  according  to  Creighton's  communication.' 

The  Duke  expresses  his  willingness  to  do  so.      He  wrote 
at  the  same  time  to  Mary  Stuart : — 

'  Madam, — Since  my  last  letters  a  Jesuit  named  Creighton  has  come 
to  me  with  letters  of  credence  from  your  ambassador.  He  informs 
me  that  the  Pope  and  Catholic  king  had  decided  to  succour  you  with 
an  army  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishinj^  religion  in  this  island,  •  ,  .^ 
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He  BBijs  it  is  proposied  that  I  should  be  the  head  of  the  said  army.  Since 
then  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Spanish  ambaaeador  in  London 
to  the  same  effect  through  another  English  Jesuit.  «  .  •  As  soon  as  I 
receire  your  reply  I  will  go  to  France  with  all  diligence  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  some  French  infantry  and  receiving  the  foreign 
troops  and  landing  them  in  Scotland,  ...  for  I  promise  you  on  my 
life  that,  when  I  have  the  army  which  is  promised  me  of  15,000  men  .  •  • 
I  will  land.    Courage !  then,  your  Majesty,'  Sec 

The  Jesnits  were  now  beginning  to  lose  their  heads.  They 
had  been  content  for  the  last  five  months  to  be  the  confi- 
dential letter-carriers  and  messengers  of  princes  and  states- 
men. They  are  now,  grumbles  Mendoza, '  taking  the  road 
^  themselves.'  They  have  a  policy  of  their  own,  and  offer 
suggestions  and  advice  to  their  employers.  They  despatch 
to  Mendoza  a  priest  in  the  disguise  of  a  travelling  dentist, 
who  arrived  at  the  ambassador's  house  in  London  on  the 
night  of  March  25,  having  letters  from  Lennox,  who  refers 
him  for  particulars  to  letters  of  the  two  Jesnits. 

*  They  have  decided,'  writes  the  indignant  ambassador,  '  that 
Creighton  and  Holt  should  go  to  Rouen  in  France,  of  which  they 
hasten  to  advise  me  so  that  I  might  go  over  and  see  them  !  The  good 
men  coolly  say  this,  as  if  I  could  do  such  a  thing  without  special 
orders  fix>m  your  Majesty,  and  as  if  my  sudden  departure  from  here 
would  not  immediately  arouse  the  suspicions  of  this  queen  [Elizabeth] 
and  her  ministers.  They  ask  me  to  set  out  at  once,  as  tney  have  a 
ship  ready  to  take  them  over  to  Scotland  again  as  soon  as  the  weather 
serves,  and  they  say  that  unless  I  can  confer  with  them  personally 
they  considered  it  difficult  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the  country,  and 
that  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  minister  of  your  Majesty 
with  whom  they  could  confer  in  France,  they  having  some  objection 
to  the  present  minister  Tassis,  as  he  has  not  yet  been  concerned  in  the 
negotiations,  while  Lennox  and  Uie  rest  are  so  willing  to  confer  with 
me.  They  say  that  Lennox  is  extremely  well  disposed  towards  the 
affiur,  and  that  although  he  was  a  Frenchman  I  had  no  reason  to  be 
suspicious  of  him.  They  had,  therefore,  given  him  a  copy  of  the  key 
to  the  cipher  in  which  the  Fathers  corresponded  with  me,  in  order 
that  he  might  communicate  with  me  direct.  They  ask  me  to  write 
to  the  Queen  of  Scotland  and  advise  her  in  my  cipher  to  send  im- 
mediately to  her  ambassador  in  France  two  letters  of  credence — one 
for  Alexander  Seton  to  deal  with  his  Holiness  as  ambassador,  and  the 
other  for  John  Seton  to  go  with  a  similar  mission  to  your  Majesty, 
sending  them  at  the  same  time  heads  of  the  negotiations  which  they 
would  have  to  undertake.  Thev  say  that  if  it  l^  not  possible  for  me 
to  go  to  Rouen  I  should  send  them  an  order  for  the  provision  of 
money  to  enable  Creighton  to  go  to  see  your  Majesty  in  Spain.  They 
ask  me,  unless  there  be  something  of  the  greatest  urgency,  not  to  send 
anything  over  the  border  excepting  by  the  priest  they  send  me,  who 
came  Id  the  guise  of  a  tooUiidrawer,  tfayel-worn  find  footsore,  as  l^e 
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had  come  on  foot  for  over  three  handred  mileSy  anj  other  way  of 
travelling  making  it  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  pass.' 

Maij  Stnart,  equally  dissatisfied  vrith  this  new  moTe  on 
the  part  of  the  Jesuits,  remarked  to  Mendoza  how  far  their 
experience  in  matters  of  State  was  from  corresponding  with 
their  zeal  for  religion. 

^  You  may  judge  of  this/  she  adds, '  by  the  proposal  they  make  to 
me  to  send  Lord  Seton*8  two  sons  as  ambassadors,  both  of  them  being 
BO  young,  and  quite  inexperienced  in  matters  of  such  importance  as 
this.  It  is  quite  out  of  the  question  that  they  should  be  entrusted 
with  such  negotiations,  in  which  if  they  were  discovered,  my  own 
life  and  the  future  of  my  son  would  be  imperilled.  .  •  .  Tou  may, 
therefore,  inform  the  Jesuits  that  I  will  on  no  account  allow  that 
anything  concerning  this  matter  shall  be  done  in  my  name  or  with  my 
authority  unless  necessity  should  demand  it.* 

She  disapproved  of  sending  any  one  on  her  behalf  to  the 
Pope  or  the  King  of  Spain.  She  disapproved  also  of  Len- 
nox's project  of  going  to  France  to  raise  forces  there. 

Mendoza's  irritation  with  the  Jesuits  for  acting  in  any 
way  independently  of  his  plans  was  not  easily  appeased. 
Mary  Stuart,  he  wrote  to  Philip  (April  26),  *is  virttuiUy  the 
'  mainspring  of  the  war,  vrithout  whose  opinion  and  counte- 

*  nance  Lennox  and  others  will  do  nothing.'  Therefore  she 
must  be  kept  well  disposed. 

*  I  have  also  instructed  the  priests  who  have  gone  [into  Scotland]  to 
act  in  the  same  way,  only  that  as  Creighton  went  from  France  at 
the  request  of  the  Scots  ambassador  and  by  order  of  his  Holiness 
without  seeing  me,  he  has  changed  my  mode  of  procedure,  promising, 
as  will  be  seen,  in  the  name  of  the  Pope  and  your  Majesty,  to  the 
Duke  of  Lennox  15,000  men  of  war  in  Scotland.  He  has  no  ground 
whatever  for  this,  as  is  pointed  out  clearly  by  the  Queen  of  Scotland, 
who  says  that  she  does  not  know  the  origin  of  the  promise,  which  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  good  man  has  made  entirely  on  his  own  initiative, 
in  the  belief  that,  as  in  May  last  year,  when  he  was  in  Rome,  his 
Holiness  told  htm  he  would  assist  with  the  necessary  number  of 
men,  he  might  promise  the  round  number,  perhaps  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  Catholics  here  will  rise  and  assist  the  Scots  the 
moment  they  know  that  foreign  troops  have  come  to  their  aid.' 

Mendoza,  however,  still  urged  Persons  to  go  himself  at 
once  into  Scotland  with  the  money  which  he  had  given  him  for 
the  purpose.  He  bade  him  tell  Creighton  and  Holt  to  remain 
where  they  were  *  to  convert  souls.'  ^  Their  profession  is  not 
^  that  of  arranging  warlike  matters,  which  must  be  done  by 

*  other  ministers,  their   function   being  to  act    as  inter- 

*  mediaries,  for  which    they  are    better   fitted   than  any 

*  others/ 
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But  while  the  ambassador  was  thus  with  a  touch  of  irony 
bidding  Jesuits  mind  their  own  business,  Creighton,  having 
abandoned  his  wild  scheme  of  meeting  Mendoza  with  Holt 
at  Bouen,  had  set  sail  for  France  with  Lennox's  despatchesi 
including  an  important  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Guise.  After 
conferring  on  the  way  with  Allen  and  Beaton,  at  St.  Denis, 
he  went  on  to  Bouen^  and  accompanied  by  Persons  again 
visited  Guise  at  Eu.  Then  Guise  and  Greighton  (followed 
shortly  by  Persons  (who  for  the  moment  was  prevented  from 
travelling  by  illness)  returned  to  Paris.  Here  they  met 
Allen,  the  Archbishop  of  Glass^ow,  the  Provincial  of  the 
French  Jesuits,  the  papal  Nuncio,  and  the  Spanish  minister 
Tassis.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  done,  wrote  the  Nuncio, 
until  the  arrival  of  Persons,  ^a  Jesuit  who  has  come  from 
'  England  where  he  has  had  this  affair  in  hand  for  the  last 

*  two  years,  and  has  in  mind  all  that  should  be  done.'  *  The 
final  result  of  their  united  deliberations  was  the  despatch  of 
Persons  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  of  Creighton  to  the  Pope, 
towards  the  end  of  May,  with  the  matured  plan  for  the 
invasion  of  England  through  Scotland. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  further  vdth  the  story.  From  this 
point  it  is  told  fairly  and  fully  with  the  aid  of  the  original 
documents  by  Dr.  Knox.  It  is  only  surprising  that  Father 
Forbes- Leith  should  think  it  still  worth  while  to  describe 

*  the  object  of  their  mission '  as  one  '  to  secure  the  safety  of 
^  the  young  king  and  of  Lennox  by  assembling  a  strong 

*  military  force  to  guard  them,*  and  at  the  same  time  to 
-*  provide  a  Catholic  bride  for  the  prince.'  f  The  '  guard ' 
asked  for  by  Lennox  through  Creighton  was  20,000  foreign 

•  Persons  rejoined  Creighton  at  Paris  in  a  few  days.  On  May  18 
Tassis  reports  to  Philip  the  conversation  he  has  held  with  the  two 
Jesuits, '  one  a  Scotchman  and  the  other  an  Englishman.*  Froude 
and  Simpson,  Major  Martin  Hume  and  Bisliop  Creighton  ('Diet.  Nat. 
Biog.,' art.  *  Holt  •)  have  taken  Holt  to  be  the  English  Father  who 
figured  in  these  important  conferences  at  Paris,  but  it  is  clear  that 
Dr.  Knox  is  right  in  assigning  the  part  to  Persons.  It  may  also  be 
remarked  here  that  the  *  Father  Melino,*  who  appears  subsequently 
as  an  active  and  prominent  political  emissary,  and  is  cautiously  de* 
scribed  by  Major  Hume  as  an  '  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,'  is  no 
other  than  the  same  Persons.  The  name  'Melino'  does  not  appear 
in  Mr.  Foley's  rather  imperfect  list  of  this  Father's  altase$^  unless  it 
be  under  the  form  of  *  Perino '  (*  Records,'  vol.  vii.  p.  932).  Fndeed, 
-in  certain  passages  of  his  career  Persons  preserved  his  incognito  so 
eleverlj  at  to  baffle  enquirers  for  the  next  three  centuries^ 

t  *  Narratives  of  Scottish  Catholics,'  p.  182. 
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soldiers  paid  for  eighteen  months,  with  munitions  of  war 
and  artillery.  Creighton  indeed  admitted  that  the  demand 
-was  high ;  and  Persons,  heedless  of  Mendoza's  advice  not  to 
<neddle  with  warlike  afiairs,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  8,000 
or  even  6,000  men  in  Scotland  wonld  be  sufficient  to  cross 
over  iilto  England.  Persons  was  confident  that  his  friends  in 
England  would  do  the  rest.  He  presented  a  memorandum  of 
his  own  to  the  Nuncio  in  which  he  assumed  to  speak  on  their 
behalf.  *  Lastly,'  he  says,  *  I  have  to  oflFer  to  your  most  Re  verend 

*  Lordship,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Catholics  of  England^  their 
'  life,  their  goods,  and  all  that  lies  in  their  power  for  the 

*  service  of  God  and  his  Holiness  in  this  enterprise.' 

But  to  returil  for  a  moment  to  England  and  Mendoza. 
We  have  seen  that  Holt  and  Creighton  had  sent  their  letters 
to  the  ambassador  in  March  by  the  hand  of  a  priest,  who 
made  the  journey  from  Edinburgh  to  London  on  foot  in 
thirteen  days,  and  they  urgently  begged  Mendoza  to  entrust 
his  Scottish  despatches  to  no  other  messenger.  On  April  26 
Mendoza  reports  that  he  had  sent  the  priest  back,  as  he  had 
come,  on  foot,  ^  taking  with  him  a  looking-glass  which  I  had 

*  made  for  him,  inside  of  which  the  letters  [to  Lennox]  were 

*  concealed,  so  that  unless  he  himself  divulged  them  no  one 
could  imagine  that  he  had  them.' 

Who  was  this  priest  ?  Froude  tells  the  story  of  Creighton 
as  if  there  were  no  doubt.  The  one  thing  certain  is  that 
he  was  neither  Creighton  nor  Holt.  Mignet,  like  Froude, 
iiras  attracted  by  this  picture  of  the  travelling  dentist,  but 
iio  writer  has  traced  further  the  fortunes  of  the  looking- 
glass.  Mendoza,  it  appears,  was  too  confident  in  the  security 
of  his  device.  Early  in  May  three  pursuivants  or  servants 
of  Sir  John  Porster,  Warden  of  the  Middle  Marches,  observed 
k  stranger  in  an  old  grey  coat  making  his  way  through  the 
wastes  and  fells  of  the  border.  They  asked  him  his  name, 
which  he  declined  to  give.  They  thereupon  threatened  to 
take  him  b'efore  their  master.  Upon  this  the  stranger  pro- 
duced eleven  gold  pieces  and  some  loose  silver,  of  which  they 
relieved  him,  but  still  made  pretence  of  arresting  him.  They 
klso  took  from  him  a  book,  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
breviary,  some  letters,  a  bag  of  instruments  to  draw  teeth, 
and  a  looking-glass.  After  walking  with  him  half  a  mile  they 
let  the  man  go,  but,  strange  to  say,  not  until  he  had  per- 
suaded Ihem  to  return  to  him  his  packet  of  letters,  though 
hot  the  looking-glass.  The  men,  in  reporting  the  transac- 
tion, had  probably  never  guessed  the  real  character  of  the 
traveller,  which  was  revealed  to  Forster  by  the  bmiary. 
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He  angrily  threw  the  senrants  into  prison,  and  summoned 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  and  other  commissioners  for  causes 
ecclesiastical  for  their  trial,  but  to  little  purpose. 

*  After  the  bishop  and  the  other  commiasionera  were  deputed  from 
mj  house/  he  writes  to  Walsingham, '  I,  looking  more  circumspectly 
into  the  glassi  by  chance  did  espy  psper  within  the  said  glass. 
Whereupon  I  searched  the  said  glass  thoroughly  •  •  •  and  did  find 
certain  letters  so  well  compacted  together  and  enclosed  within  the 
said  glass  that  it  were  very  hard  to  be  spied  out'  ('  Border  Papers.') 

Whereupon  he  sent  the  whole  thing  to  Walsingham,  one 
of  the  letters  being  written  in  cipher  and  probably  impor- 
tant»  He  at  the  same  time  (June  14)  reports  that  he  has 
information  of  Jesuit  priests  being  with  Lord  Seton— 
'  one  Brewerton,  a  Cheshire  man,  and  one  Sheppard.' 
Brewerton  or  Brereton  was  an  alias  of  Watts,  who,  however, 
was  not  from  Cheshire  but  from  South  Wales.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  that  Watts  was  the  very  man  who  had 
slipped  through  Forster's  fingers  in  the  previous  month. 

The  facts  here  presented  sufficiently  explain  the  motives 
and  agencies  by  which  the  publicly  avowed  policy  of  per- 
suasion initiated  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  1580  passed 
into  or  was  combined  with  the  secret  policy  of  war  and 
coercion  inaugurated  by  Persons  and  Allen.  But  the  facts 
also  make  more  intelligible  the  motives  which  led  Parliament 
shortly  afterwards  to  f^opt  the  extreme  measure  of  the  27th 
Elizabeth.  This  Act — arbitrary,  indiscriminate,  and  unjust 
— ^by  which  all  priests  ordained  abroad  and  entering  upon 
the  English  mission  were  declared  ipso  facto  guilty  of  treason, 
was  not  passed  till  1585,  when  the  plots  and  conspiracies, 
fostered  by  the  heads  of  the  missionary  body,  were  at  their 
height.  No  one  could  suppose,  indeed,  that  the  particulars  of 
dangerous  and  clandestine  schemes  were  confided  to  the 
cleric«d  rank  and  file,  or  that  many  of  the  priests  were 
implicated  in  treasonable  practices.  *  Imagine  ye  tlie  Italian 
'government,  and  specially  the  Papacy,'  vnrote  Allen  in 
1581,  *  to  be  so  discreetly  managed  that  evenr  poor  priest 
*  and  scholar  knoweth  the  Pope's  secrets  P  ifo,  no.'  But 
the  Pope's  secrets  were  undoubtedly  in  the  keeping  of  some 
select  few  of  these  poor  priests  at  the  end  of  that  same  year, 
or  in  the  beginning  of  1 582 ;  and,  which  is  more  to  the  point, 
were  in  the  keeping  of  Allen  and  Persons,  the  masters  and 
leaders  of  them  all.  *  At  the  proper  time,'  said  Persons  in 
his  memorandum,  *  the  principal  Catholics  in  England  will 
'receive  information  of  the  aflair  hy  means  of  the  priests. 
'  But  this  will  not  be  done  until  just  before  the  commence* 
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*  ment  of  the  enterprise  •  .  .  since  the  eovl  of  this  affair  is 
'  its  secrecy.'  *  These  things  became  well  known  to  the  English 
goyemment;  and  the  known  dealings  of  the  few  brought 
into  natural  suspicion  the  more  innocent  proceedings  of  the 
many ;  and  this  more  especially  when  the  Jesuit  pledges  of 
1580  and  Allen's  protestations  of  1581  were  found  falsified 
by  the  overt  treason  of  1582. 

Here  we  have  seen  *  poor  priests  and  scholars '  hiding  in 
the  London  house  of  the  Spanish  ambassador^  receiviug  bis 
orders,  carrying  his  despatches  to  and  fro,  penetrating  with 
them  to  the  Scottish  court.  We  have  seen  the  chief  of  the 
Jesuit  mission,  after  making  himself  possessor  of  the  political 
secrets  of  the  English  disaffected  nobles,  retiring  in  disguise 
to  Bouen,  and  there — in  close  communication  with  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  and  keeping  up  correspondence  with  Mendoza  in 
London,  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  in  Paris,  and  Allen  in 
Bheims — directing  the  movements  of  his  subjects  in  England, 
and  sending  at  least  one  of  them  thence  into  Scotland  upon 
an  errand  which  proved  to  be  steeped  in  political  intrigue. 
Mendoza's  looking-glass  and  its  contents,  taken  from  the 
priest  in  the  old  grey  coat,  spoke  volumes  concerning  the 
purposes  for  which  the  missionaries  could  be  used.  As  to 
that  active  conspirator,  Creighton,  he  was  a  Scotsman,  owing 
no  allegiance  to  Elizabeth,  and  unconnected  with  the  English 
mission,  and  he  did  not  voluntarily  set  foot  in  England.  His 
practices  cannot,  therefore,  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
English  missionaries.  But  he  was  in  alliance  with  Persons, 
acting  partly  under  his  instructions,  and  bent  at  this  time 
upon  furthering  the  same  political  objects.  He  was  captured 
at  sea  in  1584  in  possession  of  treasonable  papers  containing 
a  scheme  for  the  invasion  of  England  to  depose  Elizabeth 
and  set  up  the  Scottish  Queen  in  her  place.f  With  this 
knowledge  and  with  these  papers  before  him,  could  Cecil  be 
comforted  with  the  suggestion  that  no  Jesuit  ever  plotted 
^  in  England,'  and  that  Persons's  political  agitation  abroad 
was  carried  on  for  the  securing  of  a  Catholic  successor  to  the 
throne  '  on  the  demise  of  Elizabeth ' — or,  indeed,  could  such- 
a  suggestion  be  made  to  square  with  the  actual  facts  9 

Cecil,  before  1585,  probably  knew,  as  we  now  know,  that 
a  plan  for  making  sure  the  speedy  demise  of  Elizabeth  by 
the  hand  of  a  hired  assassin  was  concocted  at  Paris  by  the 
Dukes  of  Guise  and  Mayenne,  aided  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  and  that  this  plan  had  the  approval  of  the  Spanish 


•  Knos,  p.  xli.  t  Ibid,  pp.425,  432. 
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agent  and  the  papal  nnncio,  all  ci  them  men  who  were  acting 
at  the  moment  in  complete  political  concert  with  Persons 
and  Allen.  To  the  suspicions  eye  of  Elizabeth  any  Jesuit 
or  emissary  of  the  Jesuits  might  be  that  assassin.  Creighton, 
it  is  said^  owed  his  release  from  prison  to  his  being  able  to 
convince  her  that  he  at  least  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
such  practices^  and  condemned  them  as  unlawful. 

On  the  other  hand^  complaint  has  been  made  by  apolog^ts 
of  the  Order  that  ^  certain  writers  speak  of  the  Jesuits  as 

<  politicians  rather  than  priests^  devising  all  their  schemes 

<  for  the  benefit  of  the  King  of  Spain.'  Cardinal  d'Ossat 
said  or  implied,  indeed,  something  of  the  sort  in  reference  to 
the  seminaries  established  by  Persons  in  the  Spanish 
dominions;  and  the  expression  of  such  an  opinion  by  so 
eminent  a  statesman  and  churchman,  and  one  not  unfriendly 
to  the  Society,  is  very  significant.  But  the  statement  cannot 
be  defended.  The  most  scheming  Jesuits  were  always  priests 
first  and  politicians  afterwards.  Persons  himself  excelled  as  a 
missionary,  as  a  controversial  writer,  and  a  spiritual  director. 
His  main  or  only  real  end  was  the  subjection  of  England  to 
the  Roman  Church.  The  Spanish  power  was  but  ono  means, 
the  most  available  means  at  the  moment,  for  that  end«  If 
the  Jesuits  had  thrown  away  their  breviaries  and  missals, 
they  might  have  been  less  dangerous.  It  was  the  well- 
grounded  suspicion  that  they  were  combining  the  office  of 
priest  and  spy,  missionary  and  recruiting-sergeant,  con- 
fessor and  conspirator,  that  brought  odium  on  their  order, 
and  aggravated  the  miseries  of  their  friends.  But  while 
they  may  fairly  plead  that  political  action  was  practically 
forced  upon  them  in  aid  of  their  missionary  enterprise, 
and  that  rebellion  was  justifiable,  or  even  a  duty,  for  the 
Catholic  body,  they  must  in  turn  modify  their  tiuditional 
views  of  the  Elizabethan  persecution.  Persecution  was,  in 
like  manner,  forced  upon  the  Queen  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  political  situation.  She  was  fighting  her  best,  as 
Allen  once  admitted,  for  Hhe  stability  and  prosperity  of 
'the  Empire.'  She,  too,  started  with  a  protestation  or 
pretence  that  she  did  not  interfere  with  consciences — a 
pretence  which  proved  as  idle  and  impracticable  as  the 
Jesuit  pretence  of  abstaining  from  politics.  The  Jesuit 
leaders  lapsed  into  conspiracy  as  inevitably  as  the  Queen 
lapsed  step  by  step  into  the  sanguinary  act  of  1586.  But 
it  is  unjust  and  untrue  to  history  to  conceal  or  disg^uise  these 
dangerous  and  formidable  conspiracies,  with  the  view  of 
fixing  more  deeply  upon  Queen  Eliiabeth  the  stigma  of 
Kligioa-peraecutiou.  o,™....GoogIe 
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Abt*  IV. — 1.  Le  OeiUral  Bourbaku  Par  un  de  S08  anciens 
officiers  d'ordonnance,  aveo  portrait,  cartes  et  fiEUS-simil^, 
Paris:  1885. 

2.  Le  OSnercd  BourhaJcL  Par  le  Commandant  Gbandin. 
Paris:  1898. 

8.  Souvenirs  et  Impressio^is,  1840-1871.  Par  le  Marqnis 
Philippe  de  Massa.    Paris :  1897. 

A  TTEB  the  great  Napoleonic  wars,  and  previous  to  that 
•^  disastrous  epoch  of  Sedan-Metz-Paris,  there  have  been 
few  more  stirring  days  in  the  records  of  the  modem  French 
army,  few  more  productive  of  dashing  partisan  leaders,  than 
those  of  the  conquest  and  occupation  of  Algeria,  commenced 
under  Charles  X.,  and  continued  throughout  the  reign  of 
King  Louis  Philippe.  Among  many  equally  daring  and 
enterprising  contemporaries,  the  name  of  Charles  Bourbaki 
may  well  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  exemplifying  the 
best  possible  type  of  officer  trained  in  this  Algerian  school  of 
arms.  As  such  alone,  this  gallant  soldier — who,  as  a  general 
of  division,  on  retired  pay,  died  some  few  months  since  at 
Bayonne — might  well  be  deserving  of  notice  in  these  pages ; 
but,  to  our  mind,  he  doubly  merits  recognition  in  this 
Journal  for  the  ready  aid  which  he  afforded  to  General 
Pennefather  in  the  Crimea,  when  that  officer's  division  was 
in  dire  need  of  such  assistance,  at  the  most  critical  period 
of  the  Eussian  attack  on  Mount  Inkerman — a  service  which 
certainly  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  in  the  annals  of  the 
British  army. 

Charles  Denis  Sauter  Bourbaki  was  bom  at  Pan  on  April 
16,  1816.  As  his  name  plainly  indicates,  he  was  of 
Greek  origin,  and  indeed  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
obtained  his  commission  in  the  French  army  are  somewhat 
interesting.  His  grandfather,  Sauter  Bourbaki,  is  said  to  have 
been  employed  in  conveying  despatches  between  the  Direc- 
tory and  the  army  in  Egypt,  and  subsequently  entrusted 
with  the  mission  of  recalling  Bonaparte  to  France  in 
1799.  For  these  services  Bourbaki  was  recommended  to 
Talleyrand  for  employment  in  the  French  consular  service  at 
Cephalonia ;  and,  after  his  death,  his  son,  Constantin,  passed 
through  the  school  of  Fontainebleau,  and  eventually,  when 
colonel  of  the  Slst  Infantry,  accompanied  King  Joseph 
Bonaparte  as  aide-de-camp  through  the  disastrous  Spanish 
campaign  of  1814.  In  1815  Colonel  Bourbaki  made  himself 
useful  in  communicating  with  Napoleon,  whilst  interned  at 
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Elba,  preTiOds  to  the  debarkation  at  Cannes ;  bat  under  the 
Restoration  he  was  driven  into  retirement  and,  after  some 
desultory  wandering,  settled  in  the  south  of  France,  where 
his  son  was  born.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Greek  War  of 
Independence  Colonel  Bourbaki  enrolled  himself  in  the 
Greek  forces,  and,  in  1827,  during  a  sortie,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  and  put  to  death  by  the  Turks  outside  the  walls  of 
Athens. 

In  the  autumn  of  1830,  young  Charles  Bourbaki  obtained 
a  nomination  to  the  Military  College  of  La  Fl^che,  from 
which  he  gained  his  promotion  to  St.  Cyr  in  1834 ;  and  two 
years  later  he  was  posted  to  the  59th  Regiment,  then 
forming  portion  of  Bigny's  brigade  in  Algeria.  He  was 
just  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  fatal  ex^dition  against 
Constantino,  under  Marshal  Clausel,  during  which  brief 
campaign  of  seventeen  days  the  59th  alone  lost  three 
officers  and  thirty -seven  non-commissioned  officers  and  men 
killed  or  missing,  with  ten  wounded — a  significant  indica- 
tion of  the  severity  of  the  lapteme  de  feu  which  the  newly 
joined  subaltern  underwent  as  his  initiation  to  African 
warfare. 

When  the  59th  returned  to  France,  Bourbaki  joined 
Cavaignac's  battalion  of  Zouaves  at  Tlemcen,  from  which 
he  was  detached  in  1837  to  serve  with  a  company  of  the 
newly  formed  native  force — the  bataillon  turc  de  Ccnetantine 
— which  formed  part  of  the  garrison  of  S6tif,  then  surrounded 
by  turbulent  tribes.  He  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself.  In  May  1840,  a  redoubt  outside  S^tif 
was  attacked  by  Arab  levies  under  Abd-el-Kader's  lieatenant, 
Ben  Amar,  when  Bourbaki,  who  came  to  the  rescue,  gained 
by  his  galhintry  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Bat 
shortly  afterwards,  during  one  of  the  numerous  affairs  with  the 
Arabs  in  which  the  Turco  battalion  was  constantly  engaged, 
Lieutenant  Bourbaki's  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  he 
himself  received  a  bullet  wound  in  his  left  leg,  from  which 
he  never  wholly  recovered. 

In  1840,  Bourbaki  joined  St.  Amaud's  battalion  of 
Zouaves,  then  employed  in  revictualling  the  garrisons  of 
M^d^ah  and  Milianah,  and  in  making  *  razzias '  to  obtain 
cattle  for  that  purpose.  Later,  the  Zouaves  formed  the 
advanced  guard  of  Changarnier's  column,  when  advancing 
against  the  Beni-Soliman,  and  likewise  famished  a  greatly 
harassed  rear-guard  to  the  same  force  whilst  retreating 
from  an  impenetrable  country.  Such  work  fully  occupied 
Bourbaki's  time  and  improved  his  experience  in  the  field 
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until  bis  promotion  as  captain,  which  step  he  gained  in  1842, 
after  six  years'  service,  being  now  twenty-six  years  of  age. 

Early  in  1844,  Marshal  Bugeaud  showed  his  appreciation 
of  Captain  Bonrbaki's  services  and  intelligence  by  appointing 
him  as  'Chef  du  bureau  arabe'  at  Blidah,  afber  holding 
which  post  with  success  for  two  years,  on  going  to  Paris, 
he  was  presented  at  Court  by  the  Duke  d'Aumale  and 
gazetted  as  orderly  officer  to  the  King.  In  the  year  following 
his  return  to  Blidah,  the  Dake  d'Isly's  influence  procured 
for  Bourbaki  promotion  to  the  command  of  a  battalion  of 
Turcos. 

The  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  their  commandant 
was  held  by  his  comrades,  and  of  the  popularity  which  he 
enjoyed  among  his  subordinates  in  this  regiment,  can  be 
judged  from  the  following  couplet  forming  to  this  day  the 
motif  of  a  fanfare  never  forgotten  in  the  programme  of  the 
band  of  the  Algorian  Tirailleurs,  the  refrain  of  which  runs : — 

•  Gentii  Turco 
Quand,  autour  de  sa  boule, 
Comme  un  serpeut,  se  roule 

Ce  Calico, 
Qui  lui  Bert  de  shako, 
£h  bien,  ce  chic  exquis, 
Par  lea  turcos  acquis, 
Us  le  doivent  a  qui  7 

A  Bourbaki, 
A  Charles  Bourbaki.' 

In  1849  we  find  Commandant  Bourbaki,  with  his  Turcos, 
forming  part  of  the  force  organised  to  effect  the  capture  of 
Zaatcha,  a  strongly  fortified  position  in  an  oasis  to  the  south-» 
west  of  Biskra,  under  General  Herbillon.  It  was  the  duty  of 
Bourbaki's  battalion  to  intercept  all  communication  between 
this  oasis  and  the  Arabs  of  Lichana,  who  attempted  its  relief. 
Twice  were  the  walls  of  Zaatcha  assaulted  in  vain  by 
Herbillon's  troops,  and  on  each  occasion  were  the  Lichana 
Arabs  held  at  bay  by  the  Turcos ;  and  it*  was  not  until  the 
final  assault  was  successfnlly  achieved  by  Canrobert  at  the 
head  of  his  Zouaves  that  Zaatcha  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.  Bourbaki  was  again  named  in  General  Orders  for 
his  share  in  this  series  of  engagements ;  and,  as  a  reward,  ho 
was  promoted  to  be  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Zouaves  under 
Colonel  Aurelle  de  Paladines.  The  young  lieutenant- 
colonel,  during  a  short  leave  of  absence,  found  time  to  pay  a 
flying  visit  to  Paris,  where  he  was  married  on  July  16, 
1850,  to  the  daughter  of  au  old  frieod  of  his  family,  MUe, 
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Th^rdse  Adam,  who  proved  herself  to  be  not  only  an  amiable 
and  devoted  wife,  but  a  lady  of  courage  and  resource,  capable 
of  affording  support  and  encouragement  during  the  griefs 
and  disappointments  to  be  endured  by  her  husband  daring  the 
Qerman  invasion. 

By  Christmas  1851,  directly  after  the  coup  d^Stat,  in  which 
so  many  ALfrican  generals  figured  prominently,  Bourbaki  was 
nominated  full  Colonel  of  the  First  Begiment  of  Zooaves, 
with  which  corps  d^Slite  its  chief  soon  became  a  fiavourite, 
during  the  short  but  fatigniag  campaign  against  the 
Xabyles  under  General  MacMahon.  It  was  during  a 
hazardous  attack  in  this  expedition  that  he  exemplified  his 
previous  advice — *  Si  tu  veux  franchir  un  p6ril,  jette  ton 
ame  de  Pautre  c6t4 ' — ^by  showing  his  Zouaves  how  he  was 
always  able  to  lead  the  way. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  profound  tranquillity  that  the 
troops  of  Algeria  were  surprised,  in  1854,  by  the  intelligence 
of  a  declaration  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France  as 
allies  on  the  one  hand  and  Russia  on  the  other.  At  once  the 
French  Government  had  recourse  to  its  African  army  for 
generals,  regiments,  and  officers  seasoned  by  constant  cam- 
paigning ;  and  when  Marshal  Saint-Amaud  was  appointed  to 
command  the  force  to  be  landed  in  Turkey,  Bourbaki's 
Zouaves  formed  a  portion  of  Espiuasse's  brigade  in  Can- 
robert's  division,  which  landed  at  Gallipoli,  and  moved  on  to 
Yarn  a.  Bourbaki  was  despatched  to  Kustendjie  in  support 
of  Yusuf *s  irregular  Spahis  d'Orient  in  the  Dobrutscha,  and 
in  a  few  days  the  Zouaves  had  their  first  brush  with  the 
Bussian  Cossacks ;  but  a  far  more  terrible  enemy  had  next 
to  be  encountered,  viz.  the  dread  cholera  morbus. 

'  Lea  zouavcB  Bont  dans  de  bien  mauvaises  conditioiis  sous  le  rapport 
saDitaire.  Us  ont  eu,  cette  nuit  et  ce  matin,  environ  soixante-dix  caa 
de  cholera  et  une  trentaine  de  d^c^s.' 

Under  these  circumstances  retreat  was  imperative,  and 
the  expedition  retutned  to  Yama ;  Espinasse  himself,  being 
taken  dying  on  board  the  Vauban,  was  replaced  in  command 
of  the  brigade  by  Colonel  Bourbaki,  whose  laconic  despatch, 
on  this  occasion,  to  his  wife  at  home  is  characteristic  of 
the  soldier:  < Moral  toujours  bon;  du  chagrin,  pas  de 
d^espoir.' 

*  At  the  Alma,  the  Zouaves  marched  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  French  line  and  were  conspicuously  forward  at  the 
attack  on  the  telegraph  tower,  in  which  affair  the  Zouaves 
alone    lost    six    officers    wounded,  two   non-commissioned 
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officers  killed,  and  thirteen  wounded,  nine  rank  and  file 
kUled,  and  one  hundred  and  eleven  wounded.  From  the  field 
of  battle  Marshal  Saint-Amaud,  in  his  despatch  to  Marshal 
Yaillant  concluded  thus : — 

*  La  blessure  du  general  Canrobert  va  tr^s  bien ;  il  a  ^t^  superbe,  et 

sa  diyision  au-desaus  de  tout  eloge.     Bourbaki  est  un  Bajard :  il  ^tait 

jnagnifique  1^  la  t^te  de  ses  zouaves.     Le  colonel  Cler  ne  lui  c^de  en 

rien.     Quels  officiers  I   quels  soldats !  et  que  je  me  sens  fier  de  lea 

commander  I     Beau  succes,  monsieur  le  ministre.  .  .  •' 

For  his  conduct  at  the  Alma,  on  October  14  Bourbaki 
was  promoted  General  of  the  2nd  brigade  in  General  Bos- 
quet's corps  of  observation,  encamped  in  rear  of  the  lines 
of  circumvallation  which  fortified  the  edge  of  the  Sapoun^ 
heights.  Boussini^re's  guns  were  parked  on  the  right  next 
the  Espinasse  brigade,  Autemarre's  tents  in  the  centre,  and 
General  Boarbaki's  brigade  lay  to  the  left ;  and  whenever  an 
alert  was  given,  Bosquet  used  to  draw  up  his  troops  in  line 
of  columns  extending  along  the  crest  of  the  heights  fronting 
and  overlooking  the  plain  of  Balaclava.  It  thus  came  to 
pass  that  Bosquet's  corps  was  so  posted  when  the  historic 
cavalry  charges  of  Scarlett  and  Cardigan  took  place,  on 
October  25,  almost  beneath  them.  And  every  one  knows 
how  the  mad  exploit  of  the  Light  Brigade  drew  from  the 
French  commander  that  terse  comment  on  it  which  he 
addressed  to  Mr.  Layard :  *  C'est  magnifique ;  mais  ce  n'est 
^  pas  la  gnerre.'  But  Canrobert's  later  criticism  is  not  so 
well  known  to  English  students  of  the  art  of  war.  This 
experienced  veteran  spoke  of  it  as   'une  charge  dont  la 

*  raison  est  rest^e  impossible  a  comprendre  et  que  I'h^roisme 
'  avec  laquelle  elle  a  6t6  conduite  ne  saurait  excuser  an  point 

*  de  vue  des  regies  de  la  guerre.* 

Away  to  the  left  of  Bourbaki's  Brigade  at  a  distance 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  lay  the  brigade  of  Guards,  and  half 
a  mile  beyond  was  the  camp  of  Pennefather's  division, 
whose  outposts  bore  the  brunt  of  the  surprise  attack  made 
by  Prince  Mentschikoff's  field  army  on  the  heights  of 
Inkerman.  It  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  have 
studied  Kinglake's  account,  that  Colonel  Cadogan  of  the  Gre- 
nadiers came  early  on  that  day  to  request  assistance  from 
Bosquet,  whose  troops  had  been  on  the  alert  from  daybreak. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  Bosquet  found  out  that  the  attack 
threatened  by  Gortschakoff's  corps  from  the  east  was 
merely  a  f  eint^  taking  Bourbaki's  brigade,  he  proceeded  to  the 
■9cene  of  action^  near  %k^  Sandbag  Ijj^ttery — *  L'abattoir,'  as 
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it  was  subsequently  called  from  the  slaughter  which  took 
place  around  it.  The  behaviour  of  the  regiments  thug 
brought  up  by  Bourbaki,  who  had  his  horse  shot  under  him 
during  the  fight,  and  whose  uniform  was  torn  by  more  than 
one  bullet,  may  be  quoted  from  Einglake,  who,  as  we  know, 
was  prejudiced  against  the  French  : — 

We  saw  how  on  the  right  of  Hill  Bend  a  French  battalion  of  in&ntry — 
a  battalion  of  the  Sixth  of  the  Line — stood  resisting  the  entreaties  of  all 
ivho  would  then  drive  it  into  the  fight,  and  we  learnt  that  our  people  in 
the  rage  and  impatience  provoked  by  this  lengthened  recusancy  had 
suffered  themselves  to  use  bitter  words.  Well,  now  this  very  battalion 
— this  much  bedamned  "  Sixth  of  the  Line  "—-did  good  loyal  service, 
which  will  long  be  remembered  in  England.  Its  fixed  attitude  of 
expectancy  had  been  owing  to  no  other  cause  than  the  want  of  due 
sanction  for  u  forward  movement,  and  was  converted  at  once  into  op- 
portune action  by  the  authority  of  General  Bourbaki,  now  apparently 
giving  impulsion  to  this  part  of  his  brigade.  .  .  .  General  Bourbaki,  it 
would  seem,  had  ridden  forward  in  the  direction  of  his  left  front.  .  .  . 
At  last  the  interposed  English  troops  fell  back  into  the  rear  of  the 
French  battalion,  the  commander  of  which  rode  forward  crying  out  to 
them  :  "  Mais  retirez-vous  I     Nous  aliens  ouvrir."  .  .  . 

'  The  task  now  engaging  the  troops  of  this  young  French  battalion 
was  one  more  than  commonly  difiicult.  From  out  of  their  column 
formation  they  undertook  nothing  less  than  to  effect  a  deployment  in 
the  face  of  a  powerful  enemy  now  only  a  few  paces  distant.  The 
battalion  passed  through  that  trying  part  of  the  ordeal,  and  meanwhile 
was  able  to  exert  a  formidable  power  of  destruction.  .  .  •  The  file-firing 
executed  by  the  ranks  already  in  front  was  excellent,  and  yet  hardly 
more  sure  than  that  of  the  soldiery  in  the  deploying  companies,  who 
steadily  delivered  their  shots  one  after  another  as  each  man  ranged  into 
lino.  The  calm  prowess  of  the  French  during  those  moments  of  file- 
firing  is  proved  by  the  havoc  they  wrought.  Under  the  fire  which 
poured  down  from  their  extended  and  still  extending  front  the  Russians 
fell  in  numbers  so  great — some  dropping  in  knots,  and  even  in  clumps 
—that  before  many  moments  the  shattered  face  of  the  column  had  sunk 
down  into  an  almost  continuous  bank  of  prostrate  soldiery.' 

Meantime  the  Zouaves  had  recaptured  the  three  guns  lost 
by  Boothby's  battery.  Bosquet*s  reinforcements  of  fresh 
troops  coming  up,  the  offensive  wras  resumed,  the  Russians 
gave  way,  and  the  crisis  of  the  eventful  day  had  been  tided 
over.  In  fact,  it  was  Bourbaki's  brigade  which  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  hard  fighting  at  this  momentous  period,  and 
extricated  the  British  from  the  imminent  catastrophe  which 
threatened  to  overwhelm  them ;  and  that  it  was  no  child's 
play  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  during  the  struggle  on 
Mount  Inkerman  the  French  alone  lost  thirteen  ofiicers  and 
one  huudre4  a^dtjiirtymeji killed;  whilst  upwar49  of  thirtgr^ 
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six  officers  and  seven  hundred  and  fiftj  men  were  shown  as 
wonnded.  If  Canrobert  well  deserved  fche  public  thanks 
awarded  him  by  the  English  Parliament  on  this  occasion,  so 
also  does  Bourbaki's  share  in  that  famous  engagement  deserve 
recognition  now  that  the  grave  has  been  closed  over  both 
these  gallant  soldiers — our  old  allies. 

Early  in  January  1855,  General  Bourbaki  was  attacked  by 
typhoid  fever  and  sent  back  invalided  to  France.  Immedi- 
ately on  his  recovery  he  requested  the  Emperor  to  g^ve  him 
a  command,  and  on  April  5  he  was  posted  to  the  2nd 
Brigade  of  La  Motterouge's  division,  in  Bosquet's  corps, 
which  was  at  the  time  employed  in  the  trenches  of  the  new 
siege  works  opposite  the  Malakoff.  On  September  8  he  led 
one  of  the  columns  which  stormed  the  outer  curtain  joining 
the  Malakoff  to  the  Little  Bedan.  He  himself  penetrated 
the  inner  retrenchment  wifch  but  five  hundred  men ;  but  not 
receiving  any  support  he  was  forced  to  fall  back,  during 
which  movement  he  was  severely  wounded  by  a  shell. 

Bourbaki  remained  out  in  the  Crimea  until  the  return  of 
the  expeditionary  force  in  May  1856,  when  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  a  subdivision  at  Bordeaux.  A  few  months 
afterwards  Marshal  Bandon,  the  Governor-General  of  Algeria, 
applied  for  Bourbaki's  assistance  in  organising  a  great 
expedition  to  enforce  the  submission  of  the  Eabyles ;  and  he 
was  given  the  command  of  the  1st  Brigade  in  the  division 
under  General  MacMahon.  The  divisions  under  MacMahon, 
Benault,  and  Yusuf  advanced  in  May  1857.  After  severe  fight- 
ing the  campaign  terminated  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Icheri- 
den,  where  Bourbaki  contributed  not  a  little  towards  the 
success  of  the  day.  His  brigade  suffered  severely,  and  he 
himself  had  his  horse  shot  under  him.  On  the  final  submis- 
sion of  the  Eabyles,  Bourbaki  was  named  in  general  orders 
and  obtained  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  General  of  Division. 

When  the  Italian  war  broke  out,  Bourbaki  was  quartered 
at  Besan9on,  and  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  third  divi- 
sion in  the  Third  Army  Corps  under  Marshal  Canrobert 
entered  Italy  by  way  of  Brian^on,  Oulx,  Exiles,  and  Susa. 
During  this  short  and  victorious  campaign,  the  general  with 
his  division  had  the  regret  of  never  taking  any  serious  part 
in  the  great  engagements  with  the  enemy,  not  arriving  on 
the  fields  of  Mi^nta  and  Solferino  until  the  actions  were 
wellnigh  finished.  He  remained  with  his  division  in  Italy 
with  the  army  of  occupation  commanded  by  Marshal  Yaillant, 
and  returned  to  France  in  May  1860. 

Puring  the  following  years,  General  Bourbaki  occupied 
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various  military  commands,  and  in  1864  he  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Beriin.  On  his  return  he  made  a  remarkable 
report  on  the  so-called  needle-musket  of  the  Prussians,  and 
his  information  largely  contributed  towards  the  change  of 
armament  in  the  French  army,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
Chassepot  rifle.  In  1869  we  find  him  appointed  aide-de 
camp  to  the  Emperor,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  first 
division  of  infantry,  comprising  the  Yoltigenrs  and  the 
Chasseurs  k  pied,  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  On  the  12th  Jnly, 
1870,  the  General,  writing  to  his  wife,  states,  'La  paix  eat 
assur^e,  *  le  d6sistement  est  arriv6  pour  le  trdne  d'Espagne.' 
But  within  forty-eight  hours — that  is  on  July  14 — as  we  all 
know,  war  was  declared.  On  the  very  next  day  the  Emperor 
gave  to  Bourbaki  his  choice  between  the  command  of  the 
First  Corps  and  the  command  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  He 
chose  the  latter — the  finest  and  most  magnificent  command 
in  the  army — and  before  the  end  of  the  month  proceeded 
with  it  to  Metz,  where  it  formed  the  reserve  of  the  seven 
corps  d^armSe  which  were  moved  to  the  frontier. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  follow  in  detail  all  Bourbaki's 
movements  during  the  campaign.  When  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Rhine  was  divided  into  two  armies  under  Marshal 
MacMahon  and  Marshal  Bazaine,  the  Imperial  Guard  formed 
one  of  the  five  corps  placed  under  the  last-named  general, 
which  after  the  taking  of  Wissembourg  by  the  enemy,  and 
the  battle  of  Spicheren,  fell  back  on  Metz.  Bourbaki,  who  had 
previously  commanded  the  fifth  military  division  with  its 
head-quarters  from  1861  to  1864,  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  seems  to  have 
pressed  upon  Bazaine  the  advisability  of  holding  the  strong 
position  on  the  plateaux  of  Colombiers  and  Fr^court  behind 
the  line  of  the  river  Nied,  but  the  Marshal  refused  to  listen 
to  any  suggestion  of  the  keen  and  able  commander  of  the 
Imperial  Guard.  Before  the  Emperor  quitted  the  army,  the 
Prince  Imperial  passed  the  Imperial  Guard  under  Bourbaki 
in  review  order  for  the  last  time.  The  days  of  the  Empire 
were  numbered.  On  August  14  a  fight  took  place  at  Bomy, 
during  which  the  Imperial  Guard  was  engaged,  although 
in  reserve,  effectively  supporting  the  retreat  of  the  third 
corps,  across  the  Moselle,  under  Ladmirault,  the  well-known 
Military  Governor  of  Paris  after  the  Commune,  whose  death, 
at  ninety  years  of  age,  has  taken  place  in  the  present  year. 

On  August  16  the  Voltigenrs  of  the  Guard,  the  Grenadiers, 
and  the  Artillery  were  with  Bourbaki,  by  Bazaine's  orders,  at 
Gravelotte,  and  altboiig;h  the  Imperial  Gu(vr4  at  B^zonviUQ 
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repulsed  tbe  enemy  and  bivouacked  on  the  field  of  battle,  the 
offensive  movement  could  not  be  sustained ;  for  Bazaine,  in- 
stead of  continuing  the  movement  on  Verdun,  as  agreed  upon 
wiUi  the  Emperor,  ordered  a  return  to  Metz  on  the  plea  of 
want  of  ammunition.  The  Germans,  seeing  the  French 
retire  from  ground  they  had  actually  occupied,  renewed  their 
attack,  and  on  August  18  was  fought  the  bloody  battle  of 
Saint-Privat. 

By  a  letter  which  was  subsequently  produced  at  Bazaine's 
court-martial  it  appears  that  Bourbaki  begged  the  Marshal 
not  to  divide  the  troops  of  the  Imperial  Guard  as  he  had 
constantly  been  doing — employing  them  in  detail  separately — 
and  stating  that  he  could  accomplish  any  required  operation 
with  the  Guard  intact,  on  either  wing  of  the  enemy  or  break 
the  centre.  In  vain  did  Bourbaki  wait  for  orders:  none 
were  received*  All  the  generals  were  at  sixes  and  sevens, 
without  the  supreme  direction,  and  it  became  the  task  of 
Bourbaki  chiefly  to  sustain  the  retirement  of  the  6th  and  3rd 
corps  under  Canrobert  and  Ladmirault  after  their  heroic 
resistance,  and  to  stop  the  German  pursuit. 

A  series  of  desultory  operations  followed,  but  no  serious 
movement  in  advance  was  ever  pushed  home  in  the  direction 
of  Thionville,  the  most  successftil  engagement  occurring  on 
August  30,  when  the  villages  of  Colombey,  Montay,  and 
Noisseville  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  but,  as 
at  Bomy  and  Saint-Privat,  the  Imperial  Guard  was  kept 
in  reserve.  This  battle  of  Noisseville  was  the  last  vain 
attempt  made  by  the  Army  of  the  Bhine  to  break  through 
the  German  investment,  and  after  August  81,  when  Bazaine 
ordered  the  final  retreat  of  his  forces  within  the  protection 
of  the  Metz  forts^  the  blockade  was  uninterrupted  until  the 
fatal  capitulation. 

In  a  few  days  rumours  of  disaster  reached  the  beleaguered 
garrison,  but  it  was  not  until  September  14  that  the  oflScial 
proclamation  by  the  Pr^fet  was  posted  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville, 
announcing  the  total  defeat  of  the  Army  of  CLfi.lons,  the 
capitulation  of  the  Emperor  at  Sedan,  the  revolution  of 
September  4  in  Paris,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Government  of  National  Defence. 

At  this  date  the  Imperial  Guard  was  the  only  army  corps 
yet  possessing  its  full  organisation  in  oflScers,  men,  horses, 
guns,  and  munition  wellnigh  intact,  with  its  effective  strength 
amounting  to  twenty  thousand  men,  and  ready  for  any 
desperate  coup  de  main  sooner  than  surrender. 

Meantime,  the  want  of  provisions  in  Metz  was  now  serious ; 
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rations  were  reduced  for  men  and  beasts ;  the  nambers  of 
sick  and  wounded  were  numerous  in  the  crowded  hospitals ; 
and  Marshal  Bazaine,  astately  revolving  schemes  for  his  own 
interests  and  inflaenced  hj  motives  of  personal  ambition, 
had  already  sent  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  to  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  with  proposals  of  capitulation.  But  the 
youngest  of  the  generals,  the  leader  of  the  one  remaining 
effective  army  corps  of  picked  troops,  had  publicly  announced 
to  his  lieutenants,  the  Generals  Deligny,  Picard,  and  Desvaux, 
with  their  entire  concurrence,  that  he  would  break  through 
the  German  lines  of  investment  on  the  first  hint  of  capitula- 
tion. Canroberty  de  Ladmirault,  and  Lapusset,  whose  corps 
had  suffered  so  severely,  likewise  agreed  that  although  they 
would  not  head  any  such  attempt,  they  would  fully  support 
the  project  if  led  by  the  troops  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  It 
became  manifest  to  Bazaine  and  to  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
that  they  must  eliminate  General  Bourbaki  from  the  factors 
on  which  their  calculations  were  based. 

The  means  employed  were  most  remarkable,  and  indeed 
the  whole  incident  is  so  dramatic  and  has  been  enwrapped  in 
such  mystery,  that  the  matter-of-fact  statement  written  at 
the  time  to  his  friend  Admiral  Fourichon,  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  by  Bourbaki  himself,  forms  the  best  record  of  the 
event.    It  is  as  follows : — 

'  Monsieur  le  Minietre, — A  most  extraordinary  adventure  has  oc- 
casioned my  leaving  Metz.  A  certain  M.  K^gnier  caine  to  see  Marshal 
Bazaine.  He  said  that  M.  Bismarck  would  treat  with  the  Empress  on 
the  best  possible  conditions  for  France.  On  September  24,  I  was 
returning  from  Fort  Saint-Julien  about  five  o'clock  ;  my  chief  of  the 
staff  told  me  that  Marshal  Bazaine  had  sent  everywhere  to  find  me, 
and  that  an  officer  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  for  me,  which  he  refused 
to  give  up.  During  this  conversation  I  received  a  telegram  which 
ordered  me  to  head-quarters. 

'  The  Marsha]  introduced  me  to  this  M.  K^gnier,  who  told  me  of  his 
desire  to  see  peace  re-established,  how  he  hoped  soon  to  bring  a  treaty 
of  peace  for  the  Empress  to  sign,  &c.  I  paid  but  slight  attention  to  all 
which  was  said  to  me,  not  wholly  understanding  the  situation,  con- 
sidering that  I  had  been  deprived  of  all  outside  news  for  three  weeks 
past. 

'  The  Marshal  told  me  that  the  Empress  desired  to  have  with  her 
Marshal  Canrobert  or  myself,  that  Marshal  Canrobert  was  indisposed, 
and  that  he,  Marshal  Bazaine,  proposed  that  I  should  approach  her 
Majesty,  more  especially  because  my  position,  as  aide-de-camp  of  the 
Emperor  and  Commander  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  indicated  mjself  as 
the  fittest  person  for  this  mission. 

*  I  answered  that  I  was  ready  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  be  of  use  to 
FraAce,  to  our  army,  and  to  the  Empress,  but  that  I  did  not  wish  any 
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quid  pro  quos^  but  that  I  would  not  leave  except  on  an  otder  from  the 
€reneral-in-chief|  and  with  an  aasurance  that  he  would  put  in  the  orders 
o£  the  day  the  caiue  of  mj  temporary  absence  from  the  army.  The 
Marshal  gave  me  an  order  m  writing. 

*  In  the  presence  of  Marshal  Ganrobert,  he  engaged  to  publish  a 
report  of  the  reason  which  took  me  away  from  my  command  for  some 
time ;  he  gave  me  his  plain  clothes,  took  off  his  braces,  f umii(hed 
a  cap  with  the  cross  of  the  International  Ambulance  Society,  and,  at 
seven  o'clock,  I  followed  M.  B^gnier. 

*  When  passing  the  outposts,  it  was  evident  to  me  that  the  outposts 
as  well  as  the  Prussians  knew  perfectly  that  the  Marshal  was  sending 
an  officer  with  M.  R^gnier,  and  that  they  were  obeying  the  orders  of 
M.  von  Bismarck.  In  short,  I  arrived  at  Chislehurst,  where  I  had  the 
honour  of  seeing  H.  M.  the  Empress,  who  told  me  that  she  had  never 
expressed  any  desire  for  Marshal  Canrobert  or  myself  to  be  sent  to  her. 

'  This  declaration,  of  which  I  had  a  presentiment,  since  I  had  read 
the  public  papers  during  my  journey,  struck  me  to  the  heart.  In 
absolute  obedience  to  my  Commander-in-chief,  I  found  myself  in  a 
false  position. 

'  I  have  written  to  Lord  Granville  to  inform  him  how  M.  R^gnier, 
by  his  conversations  with  Marshal  Bazaine,  had  induced  the  belief 
that  he  came  on  the  part  of  the  Empress,  and  that  the  presence  of  an 
officer  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine  with  her  Majesty  was  a  useful  and 
necessary  proceedmg ;  that  the  Prussians,  by  lending  themselves,  on 
M.  Bismarck*s  order,  to  give  passage  to  this  officer,  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  good  faith  of  both  Marshal  Bazaine  and  myself;  that  I 
requested,  as  a  protection  of  my  honour  as  a  soldier,  the  signal  favour 
of  retumbg  to  my  post.  I  await  this  reply  :  if  it  is  affirmative,  I  start 
to  join  my  post  at  Metz ;  if  it  is  contrary  to  my  desires  and  my  hopes, 
I  shall  proceed  to  Tours,  to  put  myself  at  the  disposition  of  the  Pro* 
visional  Government,  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  our  poor  country.' 

Lord  Granville  obtained  instructions  from  Bismarck  to 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  to  facilitate  Bourbaki's  return  to 
his  post  at  Metz,  but  on  reaching  Luxembourg  and  applying 
for  a  safe-conduct  through  the  German  lines,  the  General 
soon  found  that  the  Prince  had  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  letting  him  pass  so  readily.  Dilatory  and  unsatisfactory 
replies  only  were  obtained  to  all  his  requests,  so  he  decided, 
in  accordance  with  his  previously  expressed  determination, 
to  place  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  of 
National  Defence ;  and,  quitting  Luxembourg  without 
further  delay,  he  entered  France  by  way  of  Brussels,  where 
he  interviewed  the  French  minister.  Proceeding  thence 
straight  to  Tours,  he  was  there  well  received,  and  at  once 
given  the  command  of  the  Northern  Army,  with  head- 
quarters at  Lille,  which  place  he  reached  on  October  16.* 

*  Fuller  details  of  Bourbaki's  evasion  and  the  capitulation  of  Metz 
are  faithfully  related  in  a  famous  romance,  *  Le  D^stre,'  written  by 
Paul  and  Victor,  the  sons  of  the  late  General  Mai^ucritte,  y  GoOqIc 
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Mete  capitulated  on  October  27;  and  within  a  month 
after  that  event  General  Bourbaki  had  managed  with  an 
infinity  of  trouble  to  place  the  principal  northern  town  in  a 
state  of  defence,  and  had  mobilised  a  compact  colamn  readj 
to  proceed  to  Amiens,  inclnding  three  brigades  of  infantry,, 
four  batteries  of  artillery,  two  squadrons  of  dragoons,  and 
two  of  mounted  gendarmerie.  With  this  modest  force  he 
proposed  to  move  on  to  Beauvais,  capture  that  place,  and 
thence  attempt  by  a  rapid  coup  de  main  to  destroy  the  pro- 
visions of  the  enemy  in  their  depot  established  at  Chantilly. 
It  was  this  small  division,  in  fact,  which  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  army  which  afterwards  operated  so  successfully  under 
Faidherbe.  Before  he  could  accomplish  this  operation, 
Bourbaki  was  suddenly  ordered  away  from  the  North,  wheref 
his  presence  had  given  rise  to  hostile  manifestations  on  the 
part  of  the  populace  of  Lille,  and  recalled  to  Tours,  where 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  eighteenth  corps,  part 
of  the  Army  of  the  Loire  under  General  d'Aurelle  de 
Paladines,  who  informed  him  that.  General  Ducrot  havingf 
planned  to  break  through  the  German  lines  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Fontainebleau,  it  was  proposed  for  the  1 8th  corps 
to  move  on  Pithiviers.  As  we  know,  this  sortie  never  took 
place,  although  a  telegram  announcing  its  accomplishment 
actually  reached  Bourbaki  at  Bellegarde  when  he  was  advan- 
cing his  leading  columns.  He  soon  realised  how  he  had 
been  misled,  on  finding  that  Orleans  was  being  attacked  in 
force,  and  before  he  could  concentrate  towards  this  city,  it 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  whilst  the  Army  of 
the  Loire  having  ceased  to  exist  as  a  homogeneous  body, 
Bourbaki  now  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  inde- 
pendent  force  consisting  of  two  corps,  the  15th  and  the 
18th,  under  Generals  Palli^res  and  Billot,  with  General 
Borel  as  his  chief  of  the  staflP*.  When  the  Germans  attacked 
Gien  in  force,  Bourbaki  retired  on  Bourges,  where  he  hoped 
for  some  respite  during  which  he  could  concentrate  and 
rest  his  men ;  but  hardly  had  he  reached  this  station  when 
he  was  ordered  by  the  indefatigable  Dictator  to  advance  to 
the  relief  of  Chanzy  at  Blois. 

On  December  13  Bourbaki's  troops  entered  Vierzon, 
driving  the  Prussian  Uhlans  before  them,  but  the  march  of 
his  army  to  Blois  was  stopped,  for  now  fresh  schemes 
occupied  the  imagination  of  Gambetta  and  his  colleague,  de 
Freycinet. 

The  new  plan  of  campaign  now  ingeniously  projected  by 
the  War  Minister  and  heartily  supported  by  the  Dictator, 
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consisted  in  transporting  the  First  Army  of  the  Loire^ 
henceforth  '  The  Army  of  the  East/  as  rapidly  and  secretly 
as  possible  from  the  department  of  Cher  to  that  of  Sadne-et* 
Loire.  By  this  sudden  transference  of  the  seat  of  hostilities 
it  was  intended  to  drive  the  Prussian  army  corps  under 
Qeneitkl  Werder  from  Dijon,  Gray,  Vesoul,  before  it  could 
be  reinforced,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Belfort,  and  then  by 
occupying  the  Vosges,  to  cut  the  enemy's  communi- 
cations with  the  Bhine,  and,  according  to  Gambetta's 
expression :  '  fermer  la  porte  de  PAUemagne  derri^re 
Penvahisseur.'  The  Government  fully  understood  that 
General  Bourbaki  was  the  only  general  who  could  carry  out 
this  bold  stroke  with  any  chance  of  success.  To  insure 
success,  however,  absolute  secrecy,  prompt  and  punctual 
transport  of  the  troops  by  railway,  and,  above  all^  concentration 
of  necessary  supplies  of  all  kinds,  were  imperative.  Besan9on 
was  to  be  the  base  of  the  contemplated  operations,  and,  in  fact, 
not  only  a  suflSciency  of  provisions  for  the  army  during  its 
advance  on  Belfort,  but  also  enough  to  supply  the  army  in 
case  it  had  to  retreat,  would  have  to  be  stocked  here.  It 
was  evident  that  as  soon  as  this  movement  threatening  the 
enemy's  communications  became  known,  it  would  draw  down 
upon  its  flank  considerable  forces  despatched  from  the  German 
armies  around  Paris ;  and  in  order  to  defend  the  defiles  of 
the  Cdte  d'Or  and  the  various  passages  across  the  Sadne, 
Garibaldi's  troops  and  a  large  assemblage  of  Gardes  Mobiles 
from  the  Bouth  were  instructed  to  undertake  this  duty — a 
duty  which  was  but  imperfectly  canned  into  execution.  On 
such  conditions,  the  performance  of  which  as  regards  trans- 
port, supply,  and  the  defence  of  his  rear  and  left  flank,  was 
guaranteed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Government,  General  Bour- 
baki consented  to  conduct  this  wellnigh  desperate  expedition 
to  relieve  Belfort  and  to  cut  the  German  communications. 

Bourbaki's  army,  entrained  at  La  Charity,  Saincaize,  and 
Nevers,  on  December  19,  ought  to  have  reached  Chagny  and 
Chfiilon-sur-Sa6ne  within  forty-eight  hours,  but  owing  to  the 
insufficiency  of  rolling  stock,  the  transit  actually  occupied 
ten  days ;  and  during  the  passage  the  intense  cold  was  such 
that  the  troops  suffered  more  than  they  had  done  whilst 
marching.  The  cases  of  frost-bite  were  doubled  among  the 
men,  whilst  the  artillery  lost  a  considerable  number  of 
their  horses.  It  was  not  until  December  27  that  the  head« 
quarters  were  transferred  from  NeverstoCh^on,  on  January 
2,  1871,  to  D6le,  and  by  the  4th  General  Bourbaki  reached 
Besanjon,      Already  the  march  of  the  18th  corps  from 
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Chagny  to  Auzonne  and  to  Pesmes — where  it  crossed  the 
OgQon  over  the  ice — ^had  forced  the  Germans  to  evacuate 
Dijon  and  Gray.  By  January  7,  the  ISth,  the  20th,  and  tiie 
24th  corps  occupied  from  left  to  right  the  line  extending 
from  Montbozon — through  Bougemont  to  Cuse  in  prox- 
imity to  the  14th  Prussian  corps  at  Yesoul.  Thus,  in 
consequence  of  the  snowdrifts  which  had  accumulated  on 
the  roads  and  delayed  the  passage  of  trains,  it  had  already 
taken  eighteen  precious  days  to  transport  one  hundred 
thousand  men  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  guns,  forming  the 
Army  of  the  East,  from  the  banks  of  the  Ni^vre  to  the 
borders  of  the  Haute-Saone  and  the  Doubs.  This  unlooked- 
for  delay  put  the  Germans  on  the  alert  and  enabled  the 
German  head-quarter  staff  to  detach  and  direct  in  great 
haste  a  new  army  under  Manteuffel — the  Army  of  the 
South — to  join  hands  with  General  Werden 

On  the  morning  of  January  9  the  Army  of  the  East 
advanced  up  the  banks  of  the  Ognon  from  Montbozon  and 
Rougemontto  seize  Villersexel,  already  held  by  the  Germans, 
whilst  General  Bressoles  covered  the  communications  with 
the  railway  station  of  Clerval^  the  nearest  point  to  which 
their  supplies  could  be  brought  by  rail.  General  Billot 
directed  the  attack  on  the  left,  enfilading  with  his  guns 
the  road  towards  Lure,  and  cannonading  as  well  on  the 
enemy's  position  at  Moimay ;  whilst  General  Clinchant  on 
the  right  occupied  Les  Magny  and  employed  his  Tirailleurs 
along  the  woods  of  Chailles  and  Villers-la-Ville.  When  he 
saw  the  light  horse  artillery  guns  of  the  Prussians  retiring 
before  the  fire  of  his  heavier  field  batteries,  Bourbaki  said  tohis 
aide-de-camp,  de  Massa :  ^  Maintenant  allez  dire  an  G6n^ral 
'  Clinchant  de  faire  enlever  9a  a  la  baionnette.  C'est  le 
*  moment  de  montrer  que  Tinfanterie  fran9aise  sait  encore 
<  charger ! '  And,  in  obedience  to  this  stirring  message. 
General  Clinchant  himself  led  the  column  of  S^gard's  division 
which  carried  the  village  of  Yillersexel  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  There  was  plenty  of  hand-to-hand  fighting  for  the 
possession  of  the  chiteau,  which  at  nightfall  fell  a  prey  to 
the  flames,  but  eventually  the  Germans  retreated  on  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ognon  and  the  French  troops  bivouacked 
on  the  field  of  battle,  from  which  Bourbaki  was  able  to 
telegraph  to  his  Government  that  he  had  occupied  Viller- 
sexd,  and  to  banter  gaily  his  aide-de-camp,  de  Massa^  to 
whom  he  confided  the  message  for  despatch  from  the 
Ch&teau  de  Boumel :    *  Eh  bien  !  vous  pourrez  vous  vanter 
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*  d'avoir  vu  au  moins  une  fois  les  Prussiens  voas  tourner  le 

*  dos.' 

The  victory,  however,  was  dearly  bought:  the  forward 
movement  could  not  be  pursued  on  the  following  day,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  the  transport  of  provisions  could  be 
effected  in  the  carts  of  the  country,  over  roads  slippery 
with  ice,  between  Clerval  and  VillersexeL  The  winter  was  of 
extraordinary  severity,  and  the  troops  were  absolutely  with- 
out shelter.  '  Si  je  ne  peux  pas  les  empScher  de  p^rir  par  le 
froid,'  said  Bourbaki,  'mon  devoir  avant  tout  est  de  les 
empScher  de  mourir  de  faim.' 

General  Werder  now  awaited  the  next  attack  by  the  Army 
of  the  East  on  the  banks  of  the  Lisaine  where  he  had  some 
leisure  to  establish  his  position,  for,  after  some  fighting  about 
Arcey  on  the  13th,  it  was  not  until  January  14  that 
Bourbaki's  corps  reached  the  plateau  overlooking  that  stream. 
The  intensity  of  the  cold  may  be  imagined  from  the 
temperature  registered  by  the  thermometer  at  this  date,  viz. 
15^  below  zero  B^aumur,  equivalent  to  zero  by  Fahrenheit 
scale.  It  was  during  such  weather  that  the  French  levies, 
insufficiently  clothed,  badly  shod,  imperfectly  fed,  were 
thoroughly  starved  with  cold,  preparatory  to  three  days' 
^gliting  against  Werder's  seasoned  troops.  The  Germans 
occupied  a  series  of  positions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lisaine 
on  either  side  of  H^ricourt,  covering  a  front  of  nearly  ten  miles 
in  extent.  Colonel  Denfert  remained  shut  up  in  Belfort, 
from  which  it  was  expected  he  would  attempt  an  offensive 
movement  of  some  kind  when  he  hear  i  the  sound  of  guns^ 
but  that  officer  never  made  any  sign. 

The  army,  by  Bourbaki's  orders,  was  to  attack  the  German 
positions  on  tfanuary  15.  At  daybreak,  the  15th  corps 
on  the  right  was  directed  towards  Montbeliard;  the  24th 
corps,  on  the  right  centre,  was  to  occupy  the  woods  of 
Montevillars  and  thence  to  command  with  its  guns  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Lisaine.  The  20th  corps,  forming 
the  centre,  was  to  advance  directly  on  H6ricourt  by  way  of 
Tavey,  supported  by  the  18th  corps,  forming  the  left 
centre  of  the  attack,  which  was  to  be  pressed  home  to  occupy 
Hericourt  as  soon  as  the  division  under  General  Cremer, 
which  had  arrived  from  Vesoul  and  Lure,  had  effected 
^  turning  movement  on  the  extreme  left  by  Luze  and 
Chagey. 

These  movements  were  duly  carried  out,  and  by  the 
evening  of  January  15  Montbeliard  was  occupied,  although 
the  citadel  was  enabled  to  hold  out,  and  a  part  of  Hericourt 
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yras  also  in  tlie  possession  of  the  20th  corps.  On  the  next 
day  the  fighting  was  resumed,  but  in  spite  of  all  attempts 
the  defence  of  the  Lisaine  was  maintained  by  the  Germans. 
General  Cremer,  after  a  severe  struggle,  succeeded  in  entering 
the  village  of  Ch^nebier,  but  this  was  the  sole  advantage 
gained  along  the  whole  line.  Bourbaki  was  present  during 
the  greater  part  of  this  day's  fight  with  the  batteries  of 
General  Pallu  de  la  Barri^re  until  the  evening,  when  he  joined 
General  Billot,  whose  troops  on  the  right  were  hardly  pressed. 

On  the  17th  Bourbaki  renewed  his  attack,  but  the 
enemy's  troops  had  been  reinforced,  the  artillery  fire  of 
the  defence  was  formidable,  and  the  configuration  of  the 
ground  lent  itself  towards  facilitating  the  resistance,  to  be 
encountered.  He  now  traversed  the  whole  line  and  consulted 
the  commanders  of  the  army  corps,  who  were  all  agreed 
that  no  further  efforts  could  be  of  any  avail — ^indeed, 
General  Clinchant  gave  it  as  his  opinion  tha£  the  Army  of 
the  East  should  have  fallen  back  on  the  previous  day.  Then 
at  last  Bourbaki  decided  to  retreat,  only  on  hearing  that 
the  railway  between  Gray  and  Auxonne  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  enemy,  whilst  his  losses  caused  by  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  the  frost  and  snow,  had  been  exceptionally 
numerous;  moreover,  the  survivors  were  demoralised  by 
fatigue  and  hunger.  The  24th  corps  was  ordered  to  cross 
the  Doubs  and  to  occupy  the  Lomont  mountains,  whilst 
the  rest  of  the  army  was  directed  to  fall  back  on  Besan9on. 

Bourbaki's  head-quarters  reached  Besan9on  on  the  21st, 
only  to  learn  that  Manteuffers  troops  had  occupied  Gray  and 
were  pressing  on  to  the  Doubs,  whilst  at  Besanfon  there 
was  barely  enough  provision  for  the  place  itself,  and  no  pro- 
vision whatever  for  the  army  in  retreat.  Manteuffel  had 
captured  two  hundred  and  thirty  trucks  of  provisions 
intended  for  the  French  army  between  Auxonne  and  D61e. 

We  now  come  to  January  26,  when  Bourbaki  was  making  a 
final  attempt  to  save  the  wreck  of  his  army  by  retreating  to 
Pontarlier  on  the  Swiss  frontier.  The  Council  of  War  at 
Bordeaux  had  resolved  to  take  away  his  command,  and  one 
telegraphic  despatch  Arom  M.  de  Freycinet  particularly 
distressed  him  by  the  reproach  thus  conveyed  by  the  wire : — 

<  Autant  j^admets  votre  attitude  but  le  champ  de  bataille,  aatant  je 
deplore  la  lenteur  avec  laquelle  Tarm^e  a  manoeuvre  avant  et  apr^s  les 
combats.* 

The  abandonment  of  the  defiles  of  the  Lomont  range,  whose 
occupation  was  so  important  to  protect  the  line  to  Pontarlier, 
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caused  him  to  order  the  18th  corps  to  retake  those 
positions  at  all  costs,  and  it  was  on  finding  the  roads 
ontside  BeBan9on  to  be  blocked  with  abandoned  vehicles  of 
all  kinds  that  he  r'ealised  the  fall  peril  of  his  remaining 
troops. 

*  L'arm^e  est  perdue ! '  he  exclaimed  to  his  staff,  and  it 
was  then  he  made  up  his  mind  not  to  survive  his  disgrace. 
His  alteration  of  demeanour  at  once  attracted  the  notice  of 
his  aide-de-camp,  de  Massa,  who,  divining  his  intention, 
resolved  to  watch  him  narrowlj. 

'  Before  rejoining  him,  I  went  to  the  artillery  barrack,  where  our 
horses  were  lodged,  to  put  mine  up  there,  and  entered  the  stable  just 
in  time  to  see  the  GeneraFs  orderly  taking,  at  his  master's  request,  from 
the  saddle  holsters  the  revolver  which  he  usually  kept  there.  I  took  it 
from  his  hands,  saying  that  I  would  myself  take  it  to  him,  and  im- 
mediately returning  to  the  house  occupied  by  the  head-quarters,  I  locked 
up  the  revolver  in  my  canteen  on  the  first  Hoor,  by  agreement  with 
L^perche,  who  slept  on  the  ground  floor  in  a  room  next  that  of  the 
General.  The  latter,  seeing  that  his  weapon  was  not  brought  to  him, 
and  not  doubtbg  but  one  of  us  had  intercepted  it,  had  gone  into  the 
town  to  buy  another ;  but,  the  armourer  being  away  at  the  time,  he  re- 
turned without  one,  when,  in  crossing  the  landing,  he  perceived  on 
Leperche's  bed  his  aide's  revolver,  which  his  orderly  had  unfortunately 
just  left  there.  He  took  it,  slipped  it  into  one  of  the  pockets  of  his 
pelisse,  and  entered  his  room,  where  Leperche  awaited  him  with  Dr. 
Nogu^s.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  former — but  not  wishing  to  finish 
his  life  before  doing  his  best  to  save  his  army — he  sent  him  over  to 
General  Borel  to  give  him  the  general  order  of  the  movement  for  the 
following  day,  after  having  dictated  the  itinerary  with  the  greatest  sang- 
froid. It  was  this  itinerary  which  his  successor.  General  Clinchant, 
carried  into  effect,  and  it  is  averred  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  time 
lost  on  the  strength  pf  the  armistice,  the  internment  of  the  army  in 
Switzerland  would  have  been  avoided.  .  .  . 

*  When  I  returned,  the  attempt  at  suicide  had  taken  place.  He  was 
lying  insensible  on  his  bed,  one  side  of  his  face  covered  with  blood. 
Bending  over  him,  Nogues  was  listening  to  the  beatings  of  his  heart. 
The  smell  of  the  exploded  cartridge  still  filled  the  room.  I  ran 
to  fetch  Leperche  and  General  Borel,  and  we  stood  anxiouslv  at 
the  bedside  of  the  wounded  man,  who,  stunned  by  the  violence 
of  the  shock,  by  degrees  came  to  himself.  In  a  little  while  he  half 
opened  his  eyes,  regarded  us  vaguely,  and  after  a  long  effort 
to  regain  memory — *  Ah  !  mon  Dieu,'  he  murmured,  *  je  me  suia 
manqu^  ! '  Under  pretext  of  fatigue  and  his  need  of  taking  a  little 
rest,  he  had  closed  the  curtains  of  the  alcove,  taken  the  revolver  in 
both  hands,  and  aimed  the  barrel  at  his  right  temple.  The  pressure  of 
the  finger  on  the  trigger  had  slightly  deviated  the  blow,  and  the  ball 
had  flattened  itself  against  the  temporal  bone  as  on  a  metal  plate. 

*  The  extraction  of  it  was  almost  immediately  performed  by  Nogui^a 
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and  his  colleague,  Dr.  Mathis.  The  extraordinary  resistance  opposed 
by  the  skull  had  reduced  the  cylindro- conical  projectile  o£  twelTe 
millimetres  calibre  to  the  shape  of  a  leaden  medal.' 

On  tlie  same  night  that  Bonrbaki  shot  himself  there 
arrived  a  despatch  from  the  Grovemment  relieving  him  from 
the  command  of  the  army.  Bat  five  days  later  the  Minister 
for  War  had  the  grace  to  send  a  telegram  of  condolence  as 
follows : — 

*  C'est  avec  bonheur  que  j'apprends  par  votre  aide  de  camp,  M.  de 
Massa,  que  votre  vie  est  hors  de  danger.  J'eatime  en  vous  un  brave 
et  loyal  soldat  qui  a  fait  noblement  son  devoir  sur  les  champs'  de 
bataille,  et  il  m'eClt  et^  extremement  douloureux  de  vous  voir  enleve 
k  la  patrie.' 

General  Clinchanfc  followed  closely  all  the  dispositions 
so  clearly  laid  down  by  his  predecessor  for  the  movementa 
of  the  army,  and  retreated  on  Pontarlier,  which  was  reached 
on  January  28.  By  the  evening  of  February  1,  the  Army 
of  the  East  had  crossed  the  frontier  into  Switzerland,  where 
the  French  troops  were  able  to  find  the  repose  and  food 
which  had  long  been  denied  to  them.  Another  army  had 
been  lost  to  France. 

General  BourbaJd  remained  under  his  wife's  care  atBe8an9on 
until  February  20,  when  he  was  able  to  be  moved  to  his 
home  at  Angevini^res.  By  June  his  convalescence  had 
favourably  terminated,  when  M.  Thiers,  by  this  time  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bepublic,  offered  him,  as  some  slight  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  gallant  service  with  the  Army  of  the  East, 
the  command  of  the  6th  army  corps  at  Lyons,  with  which 
he  was  invested  early  in  July  by  his  friend  General  de 
Cissey,  the  Minister  of  War.  As  soon  as  the  scheme  of  re- 
organisation of  the  cadres  of  the  new  army  had  been 
decided  on,  eighteen  corps  were  formed,  and  of  these  the 
14th  was  allotted  to  Lyons  under  Bourbaki,  who  was  also 
named  military  governor  of  that  district. 

General  Gresly,  having  been  appointed  Minister  of  War, 
took  the  first  opportunity  afforded  him  of  nominating  five 
Bepublican  generals  in  the  place  of  five  general  oflScers 
who  had  served  the  Empire  so  faithfully  and  well.  The 
names  of  these  generals  whom  he  proposed  to  superaede 
were  submitted  to  the  President  Marshal  MacMahon  in 
January  1879.  They  were  those  of  de  Lartigue,  Bataille, 
Bourbaki,  de  Montaudon,  and  du  Barail.  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon refused  to  sacrifice  his  friends  and  comrades,  and 
the  result  was  the  fall  of  the  Marahal,  who  was  replaced  as 
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President  by  M.  Jules  Qr6vj.  Of  coarse  General  Bourbaki 
could  not  expect  to  be  left  in  his  command  by  the  new 
Cabinet,  and,  as  he  had  foreseen,  he  was  retired  from  his 
post  on  February  12, 1879. 

By  an  army  regulation  of  1870,  Generals  of  Division  who 
had  exercised  chief  commands  of  several  army  corps  with 
distinction  in  the  field  against  the  enemy  were  exempted 
from  the  ordinary  rules  of  retirement  on  account  of  age. 
Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  General  Bourbaki  had  attained  the 
age  of  sixty-five  years,  in  1881,  in  contravention  of  the  above 
regulation  the  Minister  of  War,  General  Parre,  removed  his 
name  from  the  active  list  of  generals  on  the  staff  of  the 
French  army.  His  old  friend  Canrobert  was  most  indignant 
at  the  treatment  thus  unjustly  inflicted  on  his  comrade  of 
former  battlefields.  We  may  cite  the  opinion  of  General  du 
Barail,  ex-Minister  of  War,  on  this  unmerited  degradation 
of  the  general  he  had  known  and  admired  for  forty  years : — 

'  Je  raimai  dks  que  je  le  vis,  et  plus  je  Yai  connu,  plus  je  Tai  airoe. 
Lea  ann^ea  ont  pasae  aur  lui,  comme  le  Hot  aur  le  roc,  sana  lui  enlever 
una  parcelle  de  cea  qualit^s,  et  une  perte  irreparable  a  ^t^  inflig^e  k 
Tarm^  le  jour  oii  une  politique  haineuse  et  ^troite,  m^coonaissaiit  de 
parti  pria  sea  droita  ind^oiablea  au  maintien  aana  limite  d'&ge  dans 
r^tat  major-g^n^ral,  a  priv^  la  France  de  isea  aervices.  Sous  n'importe 
quel  r^me  intelligent,  Bourbaki  e^t  atteint  depuis  longtemps  la 
dignity  militaire  supreme,  car  elle  semble  avoir  ^r^  faite  expr^  pour 
lui  cette  noble  devise  grav^  sur  le  b^ton  des  mardchaux  :  Terror  belli 
Dtcaa  pacia* 

Subsequent  to  the  date  of  his  forced  retirement  from  the 
army,  Bourbaki  only  once  brought  himself  to  public  notice, 
when  he  came  forward  in  1885  as  candidate  for  a  seat  in 
the  Senate — but  he  was  not  elected.  Henceforth  he  re- 
sided continually  at  the  Villa  Saint-Fran9ois,  picturesquely 
situated  at  Saint-Etienne  de  Bayonne,  facing  the  river  Adour 
and  the  distant  Pyrenees. 

The  naturally  robust  constitution  of  the  old  soldier  lasted 
fairly  well  until  he  became  an  octogenarian ;  and  it  was  not 
until  a  few  months  ago  that  his  health  gave  way.  On  the 
recommendation  of  his  doctor,  Madame  Bourbaki  took  her 
husband  for  change  of  air  to  Cambo,  but  the  invalid,  not 
improving,  was  brought  back  to  his  own  home,  where  he 
expired  on  September  22, 1897. 

Let  us  briefly  recapitulate  the  honourable  recorded  career 
of  iJie  deceased  soldier.  Of  the  eighty-one  years  which 
formed  the  lifetime  of  Charles  Bourbaki,  forty-five  were 
passed  in  the  active  military  service  of  his  native  country. 
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Of  these,  the  first  fourteen  years  had  seen  loyal  service  under 
the  House  of  Orleans ;  upwards  of  two-and-twenl^  years 
following  had  been  devoted  to  equally  loyal  service  under 
Louis  Napoleon,  as  President  and  Emperor;  whilst  the 
remaining  nine  years  had  been  as  faithfully  spent  in  the  best 
interests  of  Bepublican  France.  The  whole  of  his  regimental 
career — and  it  is  as  a  regimental  officer  that  he  will  be  best 
remembered — from  the  time  when  he  entered  the  army  as  a 
subaltern  of  the  Line  in  1836,  until  he  left  Algeria,  as  a 
Colonel  of  Zouaves,  in  1854,  was  occupied,  as  we  have  shown, 
by  a  succession  of  African  campaigns,  every  step  of  his  pro- 
motion being  won  by  hard  fighting  with  the  Arabs.  As  a 
General  of  Brigade  he  went  through  severe  European 
campaigns  in  the  Dobrutscha  and  the  Crimea ;  and  again, 
through  another  tour  of  frontier  fighting  in  Kabylia.  As  a 
General  of  Division  he  exercised  his  talents  with  credit  and 
circumspection  (if  not  with  glory)  through  the  Italian  War, 
and  in  camp,  garrison,  and  quarters  in  France  until  the 
German  invasion.  Of  his  part  in  the  defence  of  his  country 
we  have  already  spoken  at  length,  but  at  all  events  it  can 
safely  be  alleged  of  his  conduct  in  those  trying  times,  that 
no  other  soldier  in  the  French  army  did  or  dared  more  than 
Bourbaki. 

From  his  boyhood  accustomed  to  look  death  in  the  fiice, 
the  *  Commandant  exquis*  of  Turcos,  the  dashing  Colonel  of 
Zouaves,  who  never  shrank  from  exposure  to  any  danger, 
has  left  a  name  which  will  survive  in  legends  among  soldiers 
of  the  rank  and  file  as  that  of  a  chivalrous  hero  of  bygone 
Algerian  renown  so  long  as  the  French  army  exists,  and 
when  even  the  bitter  memories  of  Villersexel,  H^ricourt,  and 
Montbeliard  have  faded  away. 

As  a  regimental  officer,  we  repeat,  Bourbaki  was  superb—^ 
a  perfect  ideal  type ;  but  as  a  general  officer,   he  never 
enjoyed  the  good  fortune  of  being  able  to  exercise  his  full 
powers  with  a  free  hand.     He  had  always  been  under  the 
restraint  of  another's  command.     Hence,  it  was  the  malig- 
nant obstinacy  or  perversity,   if  we  may  so  term  it,  of 
Marshal  Bazaine,  which  had  the  eflfect  of  paralysing  the 
one  great  chance  he   might  have  availed  himself  of,  by 
making  a  last  grand  effort  with  the  Imperial  Guard  at  Metz. 
As  we  have  seen,  none  of  the  improvised  armies  on  the 
Loire  ever  had  the  least  prospect  of  success,  and  the  final 
bold  endeavour  to  attack  the  German  lines  of  communication 
by  the  flank  march  of  the  Army  of  the  East,  however  bravely 
attemnf  Ad,  was  absolutely  an  impossible  project.     Bourbaki 
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showed  what  human  energy,  skill,  and  gallantry  as  a  soldier 
eonld  do,  but  fame  is  ever  denied  to  insnccess. 

All  accounts  unite  in  declaring  Bourbaki  to  have  been  a 
soldier  of  eminent  qualities,  who,  brave  in  battle  and 
assault,  like  his  friend  Canrobert,  did  not  shine  equally  to 
advantage  in  those  councils  of  war  where  temporising 
measures  mostly  prevail.  Nevertheless  he  had  great  sym- 
pathy for  his  men,  hating  useless  bloodshed :  he  even  pleaded 
for  an  armistice  and  peace  when  he  saw  the  fortune  of  war 
implacably  turned  against  French  armies  and  further  resis- 
tance absolutely  useless.  Popular  among  his  men,  a  general 
favourite  among  his  equals,  he  was  altruistic  to  a  fault  and 
always  sank  his  own  private  interests  in  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  others.  Gentle  under  suffering  and  loyal  to  his 
comrades,  he  made  many  friends,  and  such  friendship  when 
gained  was  never  lost.  Exposed  to  peculiarly  dangerous 
political  influences — although  attacked  by  censorious  out- 
cries when  he  was  lured  from  Metz — he  was  never  accused 
of  dishonour,  and  he  bore  with  him  to  the  grave  an  unsullied 
reputation. 
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Aet.  V. — 1.  Nippur;  or,  Explorations  and  Adventures  on  the 
Euphrates.  The  Narrative  of  the  University  of  Pennsyi' 
vania  Expedition  to  Baiylonia,  1888-1890.  Bj  J.  P. 
Petees,     2  vols.     New  York  and  London:  1897. 

2.  Decouvertes  en  Chaldee.    Par  E.  de  Saezeg.    Paris :  1887. 

8.  A  Memoir  of  Major-Oeneral  Sir  H.  C,  BawUnson.  By  G. 
Eawlinson.     London:  1898. 

nnnosE  who  regard  the  history  of  the  past  as  important  for 
-■-  an  understanding  of  the  present  should  feel  deeply 
indebted  to  men  who  are  willing  to  endure  the  dangers  and 
discomforts  of  an  explorer's  life,  whereby  new  chapters  of 
history  are  slowly  compiled  and  the  &ct3  of  antiquity 
rescued  from  oblivion  or  from  final  destruction ;  and  among 
such  explorers  Dr.  J.  P.  Peters  of  the  Pennsylvania  University 
has  undergone  his  share  of  hardship  and  peril,  due  to  intense 
heat,  fever,  and  bad  food,  to  the  lawlessness  of  Arabs,  and  the 
corruption  of  tyrannical  rulers.  He  has  brought  back  new 
materials  for  the  history  of  the  earliest  ages  of  Asiatic 
civilisation,  and  added  new  stores  of  inscribed  records  which, 
when  fully  examined,  may  prove  to  include  important 
materials  for  the  historian. 

The  latest  American  discoveries  may  not  perhaps  excite 
the  enthusiasm  created  by  the  explorations  of  Layard  or  of 
De  Sarzec,  since  the  public  is  more  impressed  by  pictures 
than  by  letters,  and  more  interested  by  the  gigantic  sculptures 
of  a  royal  palace  than  by  the  trading  agreements  of  ancient 
merchants.  There  is  a  popular  impression  that  much  more 
is  to  be  found  of  commanding  interest  in  Egypt  than  in 
Western  Asia,  and  that  much  more  is  known  of  ancient 
history  in  the  Delta  than  in  Babylonia  or  Syria.  Yet  it  is 
well  known  to  antiquaries  that  the  contrary  is  really  the  fact. 
The  most  novel  and  startling  discoveries  of  recent  times  are 
concerned  with  the  history  of  Syria  and  Palestine — the  Tell 
el  Amarna  tablets,  and  the  Hittite  bas-reliefs — while  the 
practical  Babylonians  have  left  us  historical,  chronological, 
and  scientific  records,  which  are  far  more  important  than 
any  of  the  ever  recurring  religious  texts,  or  wearisome 
versions  of  the  *  Book  of  the  Dead,*  found  in  Egypt,  where 
the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  late  have  reference  to  the 
early  Greek  literature  of  Alexandrian  Gnostics  in  the  first 
centuries  of  Christianity.  The  power  of  the  Mongol  rulers 
of  Cfaaldea,  about  the  time  of  Abraham,  was  far  more  exten- 
sive than  that  of  the  contemporary  rulers  of  Thebes  and  of 
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the  Delta^  and  the  victories  of  the  great  18  bh  Dynasty 
in  Egypt,  extending  over  some  three  centuries  at  most,  form 
only  a  passing  episode  in  the  story  of  Asiatic  civilisation, 
-which  dates  back  probably  earlier  than  the  time  of  the 
pyramids;  which  was  native  and  original;  and  from  which 
Egypt  borrowed  much,  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  rulers. 

There  is  no  time  to  be  lost  if  the  antiquities  of  Mesopotamia 
are  to  be  recovered  and  made  safe  for  future  use.  The 
preservation  of  ancient  monuments  is  only  most  imper- 
fectly attempted  in  the  Turkish  empire ;  and  Hamdy  Bey, 
the  enlightened  custodian  of  a  Museum  of  increasing 
importance  at  Constantinople,  is  sorely  harassed  by  the 
incompetence  and  venality  of  those  who,  in  the  outlying 
provinces,  are  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  Turkish 
laws  concerning  exploration.  Every  year  the  great  mounds 
of  the  Chaldean  cities  are  being  rifled  by  the  inhabitants  in 
search  of  treasure.  The  coffins  are  plundered ;  the  gold  and 
silver  are  melted  down ;  tablets  are  broken,  and  all  that  is 
not  of  very  evident  marketable  value  is  destroyed ;  while  the 
bricks  of  Babylon  are  carried  off  wholesale  for  building. 
The  rapidity  with  which  solid  monuments  disappear  entirely 
under  such  conditions  is  astonishing,  and  now  that  the 
commercial  value  of  such  antiquities  is  known  to  pashas 
and  peasants  alike,  the  chances  of  scientific  exploration  in 
the  future  are  more  and  more  imperilled  by  the  rapacity 
and  ignorance  of  the  native  pillagers.  Yet  these  Arabs, 
under  skilled  direction,  have  always  proved  valuable  work- 
men ;  and  the  suggestions  which  they  have  made,  owing  to 
the  resemblance  of  their  own  customs,  ideas,  and  methods  to 
those  of  the  ancient  populations  are  often  useful  to  the 
explorer.  Their  abject  poverty,  under  an  oppressive  govern- 
ment, excuses  their  spoliations ;  but  public  opinion  is  now 
so  greatly  enlightened  as  to  the  value  of  exploration  in  the 
East  that  we  may  hope  to  see  yet  more  money  and  energy 
expended,  both  by  Europe  and  by  America,  in  the  recovery 
and  safeguarding  of  such  valuable  and  innumerable  records 
of  the  first  of  human  civilisations. 

Dr.  Peters  appears  to  have  been  well  fitted,  by  courage 
and  energy,  and  by  tact  in  dealing  with  difficult  Oriental 
populations,  for  the  task  he  undertook.  He  is  imperfectly 
acquainted  as  yet  with  the  living  languages,  and  is  obliged 
to  rely  on  others  for  the  decipherment  and  translation  of  his 
inscriptions  when  in  cuneiform  characters ;  but  those  once 
bitten  by  the  East  do  not  as  a  rule  relinquish  such  work, 
and  he  may  in  the  future  find  time  for  original  study  of 
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these  early  scripts  and  languages.  The  number  of  cunei- 
form scholars  is  constantly  increasing,  and  the  knowledge 
of  this  curious  writing  is  becoming  more  exact ;  but  a  new 
danger  has  arisen  through  the  popularity  of  the  study,  which 
was  regarded  a  generation  ago  as  very  problematic  and 
obscure.  This  danger  lies  in  the  desire  for  sensation,  and  in 
the  attempt  to  interest  by  astonishing  the  general  reader,  on 
whom  scholars  and  explorers  alike  must  rely  for  the  means 
to  carry  on  their  researches.  Such  readers  are  often 
confused  and  rendered  sceptical  by  the  differences  of 
decipherment  which  they  observe  in  the  various  renderings 
given  by  scholars,  who  are  often  too  dogmatic  in  their  state- 
ments and  in  their  condemnation  of  the  work  of  others.  They 
are  also  often  disappointed  to  find  that  a  startling  discovery 
is  announced  as  *  proven,'  but  is  soon  after  discredited  on 
further  examination.  The  scholars  who  so  write  are  not 
always  careful  to  explain  the  reasons  for  their  views,  or  to 
distinguish  between  what  is  certainly  known  and  what  is 
only  conjectured.  The  earlier  generation,  including  Sir  Henry 
Bawlinson  and  his  immediate  successors,  such  as  George 
Smith  and  Fox  Talbot  in  England,  Schiuder  and  Spiegel 
in  Germany,  Oppert  and  Lenormant  in  France,  were  more 
careful,  and  gave  to  the  public  more  convincing  reasons  for 
their  conclusions  than  later  writers  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  show.  They  followed  a  better  method,  by  establishing 
comparisons  between  the  languages  written  in  cuneiform 
and  those  in  alphabetic  characters — ancient  and  modem — 
which  are  indisputably  deciphered,  than  that  which  now 
seems  to  prevail  in  Germany,  where  too  much  reliance  is 
perhaps  placed  on  internal  comparisons  of  cuneiform  texts 
by  themselves.  Yet  side  by  side  with  much  that  is  doubtful 
there  is  a  solid  advance  in  this  study,  due  to  the  more 
cautious  and  scientific  work  of  men  whose  names  are  often 
less  well  known  to  the  public  than  those  of  popular  exponents ; 
and  the  uncertainties  of  the  cuneiform  are  often  much 
exaggerated  by  critics  who  have  only  a  very  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  subject. 

As  regards  these  differences  of  decipherment,  the  explana- 
tion is  one  easy  to  understand.  The  signs  were  originally 
pictures  only,  and  as  such  each  sign  had  more  than  one 
name.  Thus  the  sign  for  ^ house'  might  also  be  read 
*  abode/ *  home/  *hut,'&c. ;  the  sign  for  'bull*  might  be 
interpreted  *cow,'  *ox,*  or  *  steer.'  It  was  not  till  certain 
signs  came  to  be  used  merely  for  their  syllabic  sounds  that 
it  became  of  importance  to  select  one  such  sound  for  use ; 
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and  not  onlj  were  the  sounds  differently  selected  by  scribes 
writing  different  languages  at  different  periods,  but  a  further 
element  of  uncertainty  was  introduced  by  the  translation  of 
the  original  names  into  other  tongues.  Thus  the  ancient 
Mongol  J5?,  *  house/  became  Bitu,  *  house/  in  Assyrian ;  and 
the  Mongol  Am,  *  bull/  became  the  Semitic  Alpu,  *  bull/ 
although  the  Semitic  people  continued  to  attach  the  sounds 
E  and  Am  to  these  symbols  whenever  they  used  them  as 
syllables  only. 

The  true  sounds  are,  as  a  rule,  not  difficult  to  distinguish, 
except  iu  the  case    of   proper   names,   which  were  very 
curiously  written,  either  to  save  space  or  perhaps,  at  times, 
from  a  superstitious  objection  to  the  too  clear  representation 
of  the  name  itself,  since  mysterious  powers  were  attributed 
to  those  who  knew  the  true  names — especially  of  the  gods. 
Thus   the  name  of  the   Phoenician   lung  Bibadda  is,   in 
the    Tell    el    Amama   correspondence,   constantly  written 
Rib  AN.IM  (*  Child  of  the  Air  God '),  and  the  true  reading 
would  have  remained  unknown  had  not  one  scribe  spelt  it 
in  syllables  only,  as  Ri-ib-ad-da.    In  the  later  texts  personal 
names  are  distinguished  by  a  vertical  stroke  before  them, 
but  in  the  old  Mongol  texts  of  Chaldea  this  distinctive  sign 
is  not  used,  and  it  is  thus  sometimes  very  uncertain  whether 
we  are  dealing  with  a  name  at  all  or  with  an  honorary  title 
only.     It  is  quite  possible  to  manufacture  ancient  kings  who 
never  existed  by  this  misunderstanding  of  the  texts,  and 
those  whose  names  are    most    certainly  known    are    the 
monarchs  mentioned  by  later  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  kings. 
Instances  of  this  kind  are  found  in  Dr.  Peters*8  work,  where 
we  are  informed  that  princes  have  been  discovered  bearing 
the  portentous  names  Lugalkigubnidudu  and  Edingiranagin : 
but  in  these  cases  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  language  (the 
old  Mongol  tongue  known  as  Sumerian  or  Akkadian)  might 
have  suggested  that  the  translator  had  not  fully  worked 
out  his  subject.    The  ordinary  reader  would  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  these  names  may  be  otherwise  read  Sar-kira^ 
nidudu  and  Eannadu ;  yet  this  is  the  case,  and  practically  it 
makes  no  difference  in  our  explanation  if  the  words  are 
interpreted.    The  first  means  '  The  ruler  of  the  place  has 
caused  this  to  be  made ' — a  stamp  on  bricks  used  for  his 
palace ;  the  second  signifies  ^  Come  from  heaven,'  and  was 
the  title  of  a  *  heaven-born '  prince  whose  real  name  is 
elsewhere  found.    A  parallel  to  such  renderings  makes  the 
matter  clear :  as  though  in  English  we  might  read  the  first, 
•The  king  of  the  city  has  ordered  the  making,'  or  the 
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second  'The  sky-descended.'  Any  two  translations  of  a 
foreign  term  would  in  our  own  time  sbow  similar  variations. 
They  do  not  prove  that  cuneiform  scholars  are  uncertain  in 
their  results,  but  only  that  they  have  recovered  a  vocabulary 
rich  in  words  of  cognate  meaning.  It  must  at  the  same 
time  be  remembered  that  the  actual  sound  of  any  personal 
name  can  only  be  determined  by  long  and  careful  study ; 
and  the  general  writer  who  confidently  asserts  that  such 
and  such  kings  have  been  found  to  have  existed,  often 
unconsciously  shows  which  scholar  he  is  following,  and  even 
at  times  makes  two  personalities  out  of  one  by  taking  his 
information  from  two  sources. 

Dr.  Peters  is  no  doubt  aware  of  these  peculiarities  of  the 
cuneiform,  although  he  is  not  always  well  informed  as  to 
the  original  work  reproduced  with  little  acknowledgement 
by  recent  writers.  Presumably  he  is  aware  that  Zirgul, 
Lagash,  and  Sirpurla  are  different  readings  of  the  name  of 
one  and  the  same  place,  but  the  general  reader  would  not 
gather  this  from  his  pages.  He  speaks  of  Urgur  as  if  a 
distinct  person  from  Urbau^  yet  he  calls  the  former  father  of 
Dungi,  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  the  latter  name  was 
that  of  Dangi's  parent.  These  are  but  different  ways  of 
reading  a  very  difficult  name,  the  actual  sound  of  which  is 
very  doubtful. 

The  great  value  of  the  Nippur  excavations  lay  in  systematic 
examination  of  remains  of  every  age,  back  from  the  time  of 
the  Arab  conquest  in  the  seventh  century  a.d.  to  the  oldest 
period  of  the  kings  of  Ur,  which  is  thought  (though  on  very 
uncertain  evidence)  to  date  as  early  as  4000  b.o.  It  cannot, 
at  latest,  be  placed  after  2250  b.o.,  and  if  we  believe  the 
later  Babylonians  the  limit  must  be  carried  back  to  at  least 
2800  B.C.  The  remains  thus  cover  a  period  of  between 
thirty  and  forty  centuries,  during  which  many  changes  in 
population  and  civilisation  occurred,  so  forming  an  epitome 
of  the  history  of  Chaldea  as  connected  with  one  Chaldean 
city. 

Dr.  Peters  very  properly  relies  on  his  inscriptions  for  date, 
rather  than  on  the  more  vague  and  uncertain  attempts  which 
are  made  by  others  to  distinguish  various  periods  of  art  and 
various  kinds  of  pottery,  whence  results  are  often  supposed 
to  be  obtained  which  are  upset  by  the  recovery  of  but  three 
or  four  inscribed  letters.  He  indeed  remarks  that  the 
similarity  of  art  in  various  ages,  far  separated  from  each 
other,  is  very  striking  at  Nippur ;  and  he  has  also  not  relied 
too  much  on  the  *  strata '  of  building  periods,  upon  which  it 
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lias  become  usual  among  explorers  to  insist  since  the  dis- 
covery of  successive  cities  at  Troj  by  Dr.  Schliemann.  The 
principle  is  sound  with  due  limitations,  but  the  evidence 
requires  to  be  very  carefully  examined  in  each  case.  Thus 
at  Nippur  tablets  of  Cambyses  lay  side  by  side  with  others 
of  Samsuiluna,  though  historically  separated  by  some  1,500 
years  in  date.  The  explorer  has  always  to  remember  that 
the  '  strata '  have  been  disturbed  by  the  builders  of  various 
ages.  Thus  ancient  remains  may  be  dug  up  in  sinking  new 
foundations,  and  then  appear  at  a  much  higher  level ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  more  modem  objects,  falling  into  holes 
or  otherwise  working  down  in  the  earth,  are  often  discovered 
in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  ruins.  Boughly  speaking,  the 
older  buildings  are  those  at  the  bottom ;  but  ib  is  rash  to 
form  conclusions  from  single  occurrences  of  any  moveable 
object. 

Exception  might  also  be  taken  to  the  chronology  which 
Dr.  Peters  adopts.  It  is  founded  apparently  on  the  latest 
views  of  Egyptologists  as  to  the  reigfu  of  Amenophis  lY., 
the  contemporary  of  Bumaburias  of  Babylon  ;  but  the  date 
so  obtained  entirelv  disagrees  with  the  statements  of  the 
Babylonians  themselves  as  to  the  reign  of  the  latter  monarch. 
The  date  given  for  Hammurabi  in  like  manner  disagrees 
not  only  with  the  preceding  (bv  several  centuries),  but  also 
with  very  definite  statements  of  Babylonians  and  Assyrians. 
Bumaburias  probably  acceded  about  1440  b.o.,  and  Ham- 
murabi about  2140  B.o.  The  question  of  a  century  will  not 
appear  important  to  the  general  reader,  but  it  considerably 
^eets  the  question  of  comparative  history.  The  Egyptian 
dates  are  not  fixed  with  the  certainty  which  is  asserted  for 
them  by  recent  writers,  since  the  astronomical  data  have 
not  that  exactitude  which  they  assume.  The  Chaldean 
chronology,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  better  preserved,  and 
from  893  to  666  b.o.  it  is  known  certainly  to  a  year. 

Three  classes  of  remains  are  foand  in  Mesopotamia  before 
the  period  of  the  Persian  conquest :  namely,  historical  records, 
religious  texts,  and  commercial  or  social  agreements;  of 
each  of  which  classes  Nippur  furnishes  examples,  though  for 
the  most  part  less  instructive  than  those  of  Nineveh  and 
•  of  Tell  Loh,  where  especially  the  history  of  Western  Asia 
from  the  sixth  centary  B.C.  to  the  earliest  age  is  recorded. 
After  glancing  at  the  special  results  from  Nippur,  something 
may  be  added  on  the  general  question  of  our  present  know- 
ledge of  history,  religion,  and  social  life^  due  to  the  results 
of  half  a  century  of  exploration  and  of  scholarly  study.    The 
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main  interest  of  the  researches,  in  the  eyes  of  the  general 
public,  lies  in  their  bearing  on  the  Bible,  and  especiallj  on 
the  Pentateuch ;  and  the  discorerj  that  in  Abraham's  age 
all  Western  Asia  owned  the  nde  of  Babjkm  is  one  of  the 
most  recent  and  interesting  results  of  the  study ;  while  the 
references  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  Tell  el  Amama  letters,  and 
to  Israel  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Mineptah,  have  been 
accepted  bj  well-known  scholars  in  Germany  as  showing 
that  Joshua's  conquest  occurred  at  the  time  stated  in  the 
Bible,  and  nearly  three  centuries  earUer  than  Egyptian 
scholars  used  to  suppose. 

The  more  recent  ruins  at  Nippur  belong  to  tiie  age  of  the 
Sassanians,  who  were  conquered  by  the  armies  of  the  early 
Khalifs.  They  include  the  curious  magic  bowls  of  pottery, 
inscribed  in  ink,  with  rude  incantations  in  Syriac  or 
Aramaic,  of  which  several  specimens  were  already  known. 
One  of  these  is  translated  (^  Nippur,'  toL  iL  p.  183),  and 
was  intended  to  preserve  a  family  from  ^  Shedim  and  Daevas, 
Satans  and  Lilitbs,'  and  concludes :  ^  In  the  name  of  Jehovah 
Sabaoth.  Amen  !  Amen !  May  Jehovah  preserve  him  from 
every  Ashmodai  of  his  soul ! '  This  gives  interesting  eyidenoe 
of  the  influence  of  Persian  superstition  among  the  Jewish 
sorcerers  of  the  Sassanian  period.  The  word  Daeva  is  Persian, 
and  Ashmodaiis  the  Persian  Aeshma-^evay  or  *  raging  fiend,' 
whereas  the  name  of  Jehovah  shows  a  Jewish  origin,  and  the 
words  Shedim  and  Liliih  are  equally  Jewish.  It  does  not, 
however,  conclusively  prove  that  the  population  of  this  town 
was  Jewish.  St.  Chrysostom  tells  us  (^Contra  Judseos 
Orat.'  i.  1,  3)  that  the  people  of  Antioch  resorted  in  his 
time  to  the  Jews  for  charms  and  amulets,  and  that  Christians 
swore  oaths  in  the  synagogues.  That  there  was  a  strong 
Jewish  element  in  the  population  of  Chaldea  in  Greek  and 
later  times  is  well  known ;  but  the  magic  bowls  may  have 
been  purchased  by  non-Jews,  and  the  names  of  those  for 
whom  the  charms  were  written  are  often  not  Jewish. 

Sinking  through  the  remains  of  Parthian  tombs  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries  a.d.,  and  through  the  period  of 
the  Greeks,  to  that  of  Cambyses  the  Persian,  and  recovering 
the  names  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  the  explorers  reached  the 
period  of  the  great  Babylonian  kings,  from  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  Nabonidus,  and  the  earlier  age  of  Esarhaddon  and 
Assurbanipal,  when  the  Assyrians  ruled  Babylonia.  The 
thousands  of  unbaked  tablets,  dating  back  from  these 
prosperous  times  even  as  early,  it  is  supposed,  as  2500  B.C., 
4ippear  to  be  mainly  commercial  agreements  stp^ed  in  som^ 
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temple  archive  room  and  scattered  by  later  builders. 
Those  as  yet  read  by  Professor  Hilprecht,  and  dating  in 
the  reigns  of  Artaxerxes  I.  and  Darius  II.,  refer  to 
leases,  of  canals,  date  groves,  &c.,  and  to  taxation,  many 
of  the  personal  names  being  Persian,  and  others  Jewish. 
Shorb  historic  texts,  connected  with  the  building  of  the 
great  Sun  temple  with  its  stepped  pyramid,  were  also  found, 
showing  that  the  kiugs  of  the  second  E!assite  dynasty  did 
much  for  Nippur,  a  city  only  some  seventy  miles  S.E. 
of  Babylon,  which  the  Talmudic  writers  identify  with 
Calneh  of  tiie  Old  Testament.  The  snccessors  of  Ham- 
murabi, the  sixth  king  of  the  first  Eassite  dynasty,  and  the 
conqueror  of  all  Western  Asia,  also  built  at  Nippur;  and 
the  oldest  remains  go  back  many  centuries  earlier,  to  the 
time  of  the  first  Mongol  kings  of  Ur^  whose  names  are 
usually  read  as  Naram  Aku  (or  Naram  Sin),  Urban  and 
Dungi.  Inscriptions  of  Sargina,  the  first  known  of  these 
monarchs,  are  mentioned,  but  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether 
Sargani  was  the  same  person.  Even  earlier  kings  are 
thought  to  be  recognisable,  though  the  evidence  cannot  be 
considered  conclusive.  The  ruins  thus  bring  before  us  in 
succession  the  Mongols  of  Ur,  the  Mongol  Eassites  of 
Babylon,  the  Semitic  Babylonians,  and  their  Assyrian  over- 
lords, the  Persians,  Greeks,  Parthians,  and  Sassanians,  down 
to  the  early  Khalifs  represented  by  Kufic  coins ;  after  whose 
time  the  ruin  of  Chaldea  began  nnder  the  first  Turkish 
Sultans. 

We  know  at  present  nothing  of  what  was  happening  in 
the  earliest  ages  beyond  the  limits  of  Chaldean  and  Egyptian 
civilisation ;  and  as  the  surrounding  nations  were  illiterate 
we  are  destined  perhaps  to  remain  ignorant.  The  Hindus, 
the  Arabs,  and  the  Aryans  of  the  West,  appear  never  to 
have  known  the  use  of  hieroglyphics,  and  only  began  to 
write  after  about  1000  B.C.,  when  they  had  adopted  various 
forms  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet. 

The  limits  of  geography  in  Mesopotamia  seem  to  have 
been  marked  by  Ionia  on  the  north-west,  Media  and  Persia 
on  the  east,  Arabia  and  Egypt  on  the  south  and  south- 
west. The  Assyrians  never  penetrated,  as  far  as  is  known, 
to  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Elamites  resisted  their  advance 
to  the  east.  It  is  possible  that  trade  with  the  wild  tribes 
beyond  these  limits  may  have  brought  materials  from  a 
greater  distance,  but  it  is  only  under  the  Persian  kings 
that  the  empire  of  Western  Asia  is  known  te  have  extended 
to  India.     The  discoverv  of  a  clay  elephant  at  Nippur  (the 
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date  is  not  stated)  might  be  thought,  in  connexion  with 
representations  of  the  Indian  hnmped  ox  (of  the  later 
Babylonian  period),  to  point  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fauna 
of  Hindustan  or  of  Bactria,  which  is  also  represented  on 
the  *  black  obelisk '  of  Shalmaneser  II.  (after  858  B.C.) ;  but 
snch  conclusions  are  at  present  uncertain.  Prom  1600  to 
1100  B.C.  we  have  evidence  of  the  existence  of  wild 
elephants  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  between  Car- 
chemish  and  Harran;  the  ivory  extensively  used  all  over 
Babylonia  and  North  Syria  was  probably  derived  from  these, 
and  its  value  led  to  their  extinction.  Several  other  large 
animals,  such  as  the  reein  or  wild  bull,  and  (to  a  great 
extent)  the  lion,  have  become  extinct  since  tiie  seventh 
century  b.c.^  and  the  habitat  of  others  may  have  been  eqaally 
circumscribed. 

The  materials  used  by  the  temple-builders  of  Chaldea  are 
often  of  uncertain  derivation,  and  it  is  unsafe  to  conclude,  ou 
the  very  imperfect  information  we  possess  as  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  minemls  and  metals,  that  they  could  only  have  been 
found  where  they  happen  now  to  be  known.  Grold  was  used 
in  great  quantities  in  Western  Asia  in  the  fifteenth  century 
B.C.,  but  it  is  not  known  whence  it  came.  In  the  time  of 
Dungi  (about  2800  b.o.  according  to  Babylonian  calcula- 
tions which  may  or  may  not  be  reliable)  it  wa8  brought 
from  Upper  Egypt,  and  derived  probably  from  Abyssinia. 
Gold  is  found  in  the  Ural  and  in  the  Altai  mountains,  and 
Herodotus  (i.  215)  speaks  of  it  among  the  Massagetse  east  of 
the  Caspian.  Silver  was  found  in  the  mines  of  Cappadocia, 
and  iron  was  worked  by  the  Chalybes  in  Armenia.  Copper 
came  from  the  same  regions,  and  was  exported  from  Cilicia 
to  Egypt.  It  was  also  found  in  Sinai.  Lead  was  common, 
and  tin  was  very  anciently  used,  and  seems  to  have  come 
from  the  Caucasus.  The  idea  of  *  ages '  of  stone,  copper, 
bronze,  and  iron,  finds  no  confirmation  in  the  results  of 
Asiatic  exploration.  It  represents  only  the  developement  of 
civilisation  by  trade  in  Northern  Europe.  In  Asia  iron  is 
known  in  the  earliest  ages,  and  bronze  was  made  long  before 
the  Indian  or  Cornish  tin  mines  were  found.  It  would  be 
unsafe  to  conclude  that  the  amber  of  Chaldea  must  have 
come  from  the  Baltic,  or  the  jade  from  China,  or  even  from 
Central  Asia.  The  teak  wood  known  in  Babylonia  may  date 
only  from  the  Persian  age,  and  it  is  equally  unsafe  to  sup- 
pose that  magnesite  could  only  be  found  in  the  island  of 
Eubcea^  and  that  lapis  lazuli  (which  was  extensively  employed) 
must  have  come  from  Bactria,  or  cobalt  from  China.      The 
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Tise  of  glass  is  carried  back  at  Nippur  to  about  1300  b.o.  In 
Egypt  it  was  yet  older,  and  was  known  in  the  time  of 
Tkothmes  III.  about  1600  b.o.  The  art  may  have  been 
derived — or  even  the  glass  imported  to  Babylon — from  either 
Phoenicia  or  Egypt,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  glass  found 
appears  to  belong  to  much  later  times. 

The  Akkadian  language  had  native  names  for  all  the 
metals :  Icugi  for  *  gold,'  huimas  (Turkish  humys)  for  *  silver/ 
urud  for  *  copper,'  anna  for  *  tin,*  dingirsa  (Turkish  tengri) 
for  *  iron,'  and  others  of  doubtful  sound.  These  metals, 
therefore,  were  not  called  by  Semitic  names.  The  inscrip- 
tions of  Gudea  and  of  Dungi  show  that  materials  were 
fetched  by  the  temple-buUders  from  great  distances,  in  the 
early  age  of  Mongol  domination  over  Western  Asia.  Gold 
from  Egypt,  granite  from  Sinai,  bitumen  from  the  Medic 
region,  where  petroleum  is  now  found,  marble  and  cedar 
from  Lebanon,  were  among  the  materials  used  for  the 
temple  at  Zirgul,  south  of  Nippur,  and  most  of  these  are 
also  found,  with  alabaster  (as  at  Zirgul),  in  the  ruins 
explored  by  Dr.  Peters.  It  is  probable  that  the  Elamites 
were  in  communication  with  Bactria  from  a  very  early  age ; 
but  we  have  no  evidence  that  Europe  was  then  known,  or 
that  India  and  China  had  any  trading  populations.  The 
antiquity  of  their  civilisation  is  fabulous,  and  their  history 
does  not  begin  before  Persian  and  Greek  conquests  brought 
these  races  into  communication  with  the  further  west,  and 
into  collision  with  the  Greeks. 

Some  twenty  kinds  of  precious  stones  were  known  to  the 
Western  Asiatics  at  least  as  early  as  1500  b.o.  :  most  of 
these  were  silicates  commonly  found,  but  they  may  have  in- 
cluded the  emerald,  sapphire,  ruby,  amethyst,  and  perhaps 
pearls  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  Emeralds  were  found  in  Egypt, 
and  known  in  Babylon  in  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.  Sapphires 
may  have  come  from  Badakshan.  The  red  gems  were 
probably  not  true  rubies ;  but  amethysts  were  more  commonly 
to  be  found.  Turquoise  and  malachite  were  also  in  use  at 
least  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century  b.o.  in  Babylonia. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  early  Turanians  of 
Chaldea  used^  like  later  Mongols,  to  bum  the  dead ;  but  the 
Semitic  inhabitants  always  appear  to  have  buried.  It  is 
remarkable  that  tombs  are  as  yet  unknown  in  Assyria,  but 
this  may  be  explained  by  the  Assyrian  custom  of  burial  in 
the  marshes,  of  which  we  have  historic  notice.  Defilement 
by  dead  bodies  was  early  feared,  and  Gudea  (about  2800 
B.o.)  speaks  of  his  temple  as  erected  on  pure  soil,  where  no 
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graves  were  found.  In  exploring  palaces  and  temples, 
therefore,  we  should  not  as  a  rule  expect  to  find  cemeteries 
of  the  same  age,  though  such  sites  were  often  afterwards 
used  for  interments.  As  in  Egypt,  so  at  Nippur  interments 
are  found  in  which  the  body  has  been  cut  to  pieces  before 
being  placed  in  the  coffin ;  but  the  reason  for  such  mutila- 
tion is  at  present  unknown. 

Those  who  search  for  exact  science  among  the  ancients 
will  not  find  much  to  support  them  in  Dr.  Peters's  observa- 
tions. The  pyramids  of  Chaldea  are  rudely  oriented,  with 
their  angles  to  the  cardinal  points,  but  the  direction  differs 
by  as  much  as  eight  degrees  in  various  examples.  This  we 
should  naturally  expect,  for  even  to  the  present  day  nothing 
is  quite  square  or  exact  in  the  East,  and  measurements  only 
gradually  attained  to  precision  as  time  went  on.  The  canon 
of  proportion,  which  gives  so  much  beauty  to  the  best  Oreek 
art,  was  unknown  even  to  the  later  Assyrians ;  their  figures 
are  often  out  of  drawing,  and  the  older  Babylonian  and 
Hittite  bas-reliefs  present  clumsy  and  squat  forms,  while  the 
seals  have  strangely  attenuated  figures.  It  was  the  same 
with  the  measurement  of  time ;  and  astronomical  observa- 
tions were  very  rough,  and  rarely  of  use  for  accurate 
calculation.  The  year  either  revolved  in  the  seasons,  as  in 
Egypt,  or  was  forcibly  put  right  at  intervals,  as  by  the 
Semitic  and  Greek  calendars.  The  measures  of  length  and 
weight  were  equally  inexact,  and  straight  lines  are  sought 
in  vain  in  buildings.  That  people  who  were  still  so  in- 
correct in  measurement  should  have  possessed  knowledge  of 
astronomy  or  mathematics  equal  to  that  which  has  so 
slowly  and  painfully  been  acquired  by  ourselves,  is  clearly 
improbable ;  yet  the  Babylonians  appear  to  have  been  the 
first  to  attempt  more  accurate  measurements  of  every 
description,  and  far  surpassed  in  this  respect  the  more 
conservative  Egyptians. 

Babylonia  in  the  present  century  has  been  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  utter  ruin,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  imagine 
that  it  was  once  a  flourishing  country  with  a  large  popula- 
tion. Its  plains  are  sandy  deserts,  beside  shallow  swamps. 
Its  rivei*s  are  impassable  even  by  small  boats  in  summer, 
and  rise  with  disastrous  floods  in  winter ;  its  climate  is 
feverish  and  unhealthy ;  and  its  sparse  wild  population 
suffers  constantly  from  plague,  cholera,  and  locust  Sfrarms, 
from  clouds  of  mosquitos  and  sand  flies,  and  Arom  burning 
winds  from  the  deserts  of  the  west.  Yet  the  Assyrian 
armies  were  as  lar^e  as  those  of  most  modem  states^  and 
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the  wealth  and  cultivation  of  the  land  were  such  as  to 
make  it  among  the  most  prosperous  in  the  world,  under 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  successors.  The  reason  for  this 
great  change  is  found  in  the  decay  of  a  system  of  irrigation 
which  covered  the  country  with  large  canals,  now  silted  up 
and  presenting  only  the  earthen  mounds  of  embankments 
thirty  feet  high.  These  usefully  distributed  the  flood  waters 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  while  dams  and  quays  were 
built  to  canalise  the  rivers  and  to  accommodate  the 
shipping  of  Babylon  and  of  other  cities. 

One  curious  feature  of  the  numerous  tablets  found  at 
Nippur  may  be  noted  before  we  proceed  to  sum  up  the 
general  results  of  recent  exploration :  namely,  the  *  case 
^tablets'  which  present  a  brick  document  in  an  envelope  of 
the  same  material,  which  is  also  inscribed.  Such  tablets 
are  not  indeed  a  new  feature,  since  the  British  Museum  has 
long  possessed  examples,  but  Dr.  Peters  gives  an  interesting 
note  on  a  Biblical  passage  which  is  explained  by  their 
occurrence.  The  text  on  the  envelope  is  sometimes  a  copy 
of  that  within,  and  the  object  was  perhaps  to  protect  the 
seals  on  the  original.  In  other  cases  the  inscription 
difEers,  as  in  the  deed  of  brotherhood  between  two 
Babylonians  in  the  Nimrud  hall  of  the  British  Museum, 
where  the  subject  of  the  tablet  and  envelope  is  the  same, 
but  the  wording  differs,  and  the  number  of  witnesses  is  also 
not  the  same.  To  such  a  tablet  Jeremiah  probably  refers 
(xxxii.  10-11)  in  the  words  :  *  I  wrote  the  deed,  and  sealed, 
•'  and  took  witnesses,  and  weighed  the  money  in  the  balances. 

*  Then  I  took  the  deed  of  purchase,  both  that  which  was 

*  sealed  by  law  and  custom,  and  that  which  was  open.' 
Tablets,  as  we  know  from  other  evidence,  were  used  at  this 
period  by  Jews  as  well  as  by  others. 

Turning  next  to  the  consideration  of  the  general  results 
of  Chaldean  exploration,  especially  as  enriched  by  the 
discoveries  of  De  Sarzec  at  Tell  Loh  or  Zirgal,  we  may  take 
in  order  the  three  main  questions  of  history,  religion,  and 
social  life. 

On  what  basis  Nabonidus,  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  cal- 
culated that  Naramaku,  son  of  Sargina^  raled  3200  years 
before  himself  is  unknown.  The  date  thus  given  for  Sargina, 
the  founder  of  Chaldean  civilisation  in  Ur,  is  about  3800  B.C. 
This  is  often  stated  by  popular  writers  as  an  ascertained 
fact ;  but  the  evidence  is  far  from  being  conclusive.  All  that 
can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that  at  some  early  period, 
before  2300  B.C.,  the  kings  of  Ur  were  ruling  over  the  whole 
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of  Mesopotamia,  and  over  North  Syria  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediberranean ;  and  that,  as  Naramaka  fought  in  Sinai,  it 
is  probable  that  thej  claimed  suzeraintj  also  in  Palestine  to 
the  borders  of  Egjpt.  The  race  which  founded  a  remarkable 
civilisation  in  these  regions  was  not  Semitic,  but  spoke  a 
rude  agglutinative  language  known  generally  as  Akkadian, 
of  which  the  nearest  modem  representative  is  pure  Turkish — 
the  speech,  that  is,  of  Turkestan,  not  the  corrupt  language 
of  Constantinople.  These  kings  were  not  only  conquerors 
in  the  west  and  in  Persia,  but  were  also  peaceful  traders 
with  ^hips  on  the  Persian  Gulf;  and,  as  has  already  been 
noted,  Urban,  and  Dungi  his  son,  whom  Nabonidus  places 
about  2800  b.o.,  brought  materials  for  their  temples  and 
palaces  from  PhcBnicia,  Egypt,  Sinai,  and  Media.  The  high- 
lands south-west  of  the  Caspian  appear  to  have  been  the 
original  home  of  this  remarkable  race,  and  Elam,  or  Persia, 
was  also  inhabited  by  a  kindred  stock.  Their  pyramids  and 
palaces  were  mainly  built  of  burnt  bricks,  but  their  statues 
were  of  granite,  and  hard  stone  was  used  for  the  foundation- 
sockets  of  the  gate-hinges.  Much  of  our  information  comes 
from  the  stamped  names  on  their  bricks,  and  from  short 
texts  cut  on  the  stone  sockets  just  mentioned ;  but  the  longest 
and  most  important  inscriptions  are  on  the  eight  statues  now 
in  the  Louvre,  representing  Gudea,  a  prince  who  ruled  under 
Dungi  at  Zirgul,  an  ancient  city  north  of  Ur,  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  This  site,  explored  by  De  Sarzec 
(the  French  Consul  of  Bassorah),  is  now  called  Tell  Loh — 
f  Tablet  Mound ' — but  the  old  name  surrives  hard  by  in  the 
village  of  Zirghul. 

The  Akkadmn  language,  as  written  in  the  archaic  hiero- 
glyphs usually  called  the  *  Linear  Babylonian '  script,  would 
probably  never  have  been  understood  had  not  the  later 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians  been  interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  ancient  historic  and  religious  texts,  and  felt  con- 
siderable veneration  for  the  early  kings  of  Ur.  Fortunately 
they  both  copied  and  translated  a  number  of  these  texts  in 
the  seventh  century  B.C.,  and  the  bilingual  tablets  so  collected 
form  a  safe  foundation  for  the  study  of  the  Akkadian  dialect. 
But  in  the  early  times  now  under  consideration  the  Semitic 
race  had  not  yet  become  civilised  or  powerful.  Hence  the 
writings  of  the  kings  of  Ur  are  all  in  the  Akkadian  or 
Mongol  language,  which  appears  to  have  been  that,  if  not 
of  the  whole  population,  at  least  of  its  rulers  and  writers. 

The  struggle  with  Elam  went  on  from  age  to  age,  until 
about  2280  b.o.,  when  the  king  of  Elam  conquered  Chaldea ; 
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and  a  later  monarch  of  the  same  country  set  up  his  son 
Eriaka  as  ruler  in  Larsa,  another  ancient  city  between 
Babylon  and  XJr,  about  2150  B.C.  These  Elamite  or  Persian 
monarchs  were  also  *  rulers  of  the  West/  and  their  power 
extended  to  the  Mediterranean.  A  century  before  the  time 
of  Eriaku,  Babylon  had  been  founded  by  another  Mongol 
dynasty — that  of  the  Kassites — whose  power  extended  pro- 
bably oyer  part  of  Armenia  and  of  Asia  Minor  as  well ;  but 
the  Kassites  seem  to  have  been  subject  to  Elam  even  after 
the  accession  of  Hammurabi^  the  sixth  king  of  Babylon,  in 
2140  B.O. 

It  is  at  this  time  that  we  find  notice  in  Genesis  (xiv.)  of 
the  kings  above  mentioned^  in  the  names  of  Arioch  and 
Amraphel — as  is  generally  admitted  by  scholars — together 
with  Chedorlaomer  of  Elam,  who  may  have  been  a  brother 
of  Arioch,  and  Tidal  of  the  Goim  or  *  nations.'  All  four 
names  are  said  to  occur  on  a  tablet  recently  deciphered, 
though  there  is  great  doubt  as  to  the  reading.  There  is, 
however,  no  doubt  that  the  kings  of  Elam  in  this  age  claimed 
suzerainty  in  the  west,  and  the  Bible  account  of  the  raid 
through  Bashan,  Gilead,  and  Moab,  and  return  by  the  Jordan 
valley,  is  quite  in  accord  with  such  monumental  evidenoe  as 
we  now  possess.  But  the  suzerainty  of  Elam  was  not  long 
endured  by  Hamnxurabi,  who,  after  a  period  of  struggle, 
finally  defeated  Arioch  and  Chedorlaomer,  driving  them  back 
to  Elam,  and  establishing  himself  as  suzerain  of  Mesopotamia 
and  of  Syria.* 

The  destruction  of  this  Kassite  empire,  about  1700  B.C., 
was  due  to  the  increasing  power  and  civilisation  of  the 
Assyrians.  Even  in  Hammurabi's  time  the  Semitic  race  in 
Babylonia  had  become  so  important  that  inscriptions  began 
to  be  written  in  their  language  as  well  as  in  Akkadian.  The 
early  Assyrian  princes  were  subject  to  Babylon,  but  about 
1700  B.C.  an  independent  kingdom  was  established,  with  its 
capital  at  Asshur,  on  the  Tigris,  south  of  Nineveh.  A  long 
straggle  then  began  between  the  Mongols  of  Babylon  and 

*  The  eziBtence  of  these  four  Bible  names  on  a  tablet  recently 
published  is  extremely  doubtful.  That  of  Amraphel  does  not  occur, 
that  of  Tidal  (Tudkhula)  is  problematic,  that  of  Eriaku  is  not  certain, 
because  broken ;  and  the  reading  of  the  signs  cu  cu  cu  ma  to  spell 
Chedorlaomer  is  ingenious  but  unsupported  by  any  sound  evidence. 
The  tablet  refers  to  a  war  in  Babylonia,  but  is  probably  of  a  later  age. 
In  a  tablet  at  Constantinople  the  names  of  Hammurabi  and  Chedor- 
laomer are  said  to  appear  as  those  of  contemporaries,  but  this  is 
equally  doubtful,  since  the  sign  for  proper  names  is  absent 
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the  soath,  and  the  Semitic  Assyrians  of  Nineveh  and  the 
north.  We  hear  no  more  of  any  single  Asiatic  empire,  or  of 
any  Babylonian  inroads  west  of  the  Euphrates,  like  those 
of  Hammurabi  and  of  his  immediate  successors.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  b.o.  we  find  three  separate  kingdoms :  that 
of  Babylon  under  the  later  Kassites ;  that  of  i^yria  nnder 
Semitic  monarchs ;  and  that  of  Mitanni,  or  Matiene,  nnder 
Mongol  kings,  between  Lake  Yan  and  the  Hittite  states  of 
North  Syria.  We  have  records  of  wars  between  Babylon 
and  Nineveh,  and  of  boundaries  fixed  between  the  two 
kingdoms  by  successive  monarchs.  The  power  of  Babjlon 
gradually  waned,  and  the  Assyrians  placed  their  nominees 
on  its  throne  at  intervals,  while  from  time  to  time  the  old 
Kassite  house  recovered  power  and  checked  the  Semitic 
advance. 

This  break-up  of  the  ancient  empire  formed  the  opportu- 
nity for  Egyptian  expansion ;  and  for  a  century,  from  1600 
to  1500  B.O.,  the  whole  of  the  plains  of  Palestine  and  Syria 
were  ruled  by  the  Pharaohs,  who  were  allied  by  marriage 
with  the  Kassite  kings  of  Babylon,  and  with  the  Minjan 
kings  of  Matiene ;  the  main  resistance  to  their  power  was 
offered  by  the  Mongol  Hittites  of  Mer*ash  in  the  Taurus, 
but  the  Canaanites  were  all  acknowledged,  by  the  Eastern 
monarchies,  to  be  Egyptian  subjects.  A  great  revolution 
occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Amenophis  III., 
when  the  Hittites  and  Amorites  in  the  north  defeated  the 
Egyptian  generals,  and  overpowered  the  subject  princes  of 
Phoenicia,  raiding  as  far  as  Tyre  and  Damascus,  and  over- 
running Bashan,  while  about  the  same  time  the  ^Abiri,  or 
Hebrews,  are  noticed  as  advancing  from  Seir,  and  destroying 
all  the  Canaanite  rulers  in  the  south.  Such  is  the  history 
recorded  in  the  Tell  el  Amama  tablets. 

A  period  of  confusion  ensued  from  1400  to  1150  b.o., 
during  which  Palestine  was  partly  recovered  by  Barneses  II. 
(about  1300  B.C.),  and  invaded  by  Aryans  m>m  Anatolia, 
who  were  driven  back  by  Mineptah.  The  latter  monarch,  as 
we  now  know,  found  Israel  inhabiting  Palestine,  and  inflicted 
punishment  on  them.  There  is  nothing  in  the  fragmentary 
monumental  history  of  this  age  which  is  at  discord  with  the 
equally  fragmentary  account  of  the  Hebrews,  under  their 
judges,  found  in  the  Bible,  but  much  on  the  contrary  that 
throws  new  and  interesting  light  on  Hebrew  history.  The 
transition  period  was  marked  by  the  steady  increase  of 
Assyrian  power,  and  in  1150  and  1130  B.o.  the  kings  of 
Nineveh  raided  as  far  south  as  Beirut  and  Arvad ;  but  no 
central  po\^er  was  strong  enough  as  yet  to  inte 
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the  independence  of  the  Hebrews  in  their  rugged  mountains. 
In  the  time  of  David,  Egypt  was  again  split  up  into  small 
kingdoms,  and  Assyrian^  power  suffered  a  temporary  eclipse. 
Solomon  thus  met  with*  no  formidable  foes,  on  either  the 
north  or  the  south,  and  was  able  to  form  a  Hebrew  kingdom, 
stretching  from  the  Hittite  borders  on  the  one  side  to  those 
of  Egypt  on  the  other,  about  1000  b.o.  Subsequent  to  this 
date  the  history  is  too  well  known  to  need  notice  here. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  texts  found  in  Babylonia  are 
religious,  including  the  distinct  systems  of  the  Mongol  and 
Semitic  populations.  Among  such  texts  we  find  early 
incantations  and  litanies  in  Akkadian,  later  Assyrian  or 
Babylonian  psalms  and  myths,  records  of  temple  property 
and  of  offerings,  lists  of  divine  names,  and  deeds  relating  to 
oaths  and  vows.  The  gods  are  many^  and  had  many  names 
and  many  shrines ;  but  the  ideas  conveyed  are  simple,  and 
common  to  all  Asiatic  races.  The  early  Mongols  believed  in 
countless  genii  and  demons,  over  whom  presided  the  two 
great  deities,  *  The  Spirit  of  Heaven '  and  *  The  Spirit  of 
Earth,'  who  are  still  the  supreme  gods  of  Mongol  races. 
Among  their  children  were  deities  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  Ocean, 
and  Air,  and  the  terrible  god  of  the  fiery  underworld.  The 
great  Pantheon  of  Assyria,  which  assigned  to  each  planet 
its  pecaliar  deity,  was  very  different  in  character  from  the 
older  animistic  system  of  the  Akkadians ;  and  among  the 
most  remarkable  discoveries  concerning  religion  is  that  of 
Mr.  T.  G.  Pinches,  who  has  shown  that  as  early  as  the  tenth 
century  b.o.  the  name  of  Jehovah  was  known  in  Assyria  as 
that  of  a  deity  who  combined  the  powers  of  various  gods. 
But  it  has  yet  to  be  shown  how  this  name — unknown  in  the 
Tell  el  Amama  tablets  written  by  Amorites  or  Canaanites — 
came  to  be  adopted  later  in  Mesopotamia,  and  it  may  prove 
to  have  been  the  consequence  of  Hebrew  influence  after  the 
building  of  the  Jerusalem  Temple,  which  must  have  been 
well  known  to  surrounding  nations. 

The  third  category  of  cuneiform  texts  has  received  less 
general  attention,  yet  presents  many  interesting  features. 
By  far  the  larger  number  of  known  tablets  belong  to  this 
class,  of  social  agreements  or  government  correspondence,  the 
records  already  recovered  numbering  tens  of  thousands. 
Some  of  these  have  proved  very  difficult  to  understand,  and 
the  explanations  usually  given  are  not  always  very  satis- 
factory. The  more  important  were  carefully  baked,  but  a 
lar^  proportion  of  tablets  only  sun-dried  exists,  some  of 
which  have  been  thought  to  be  mere  students'  essays 
in  writing    the    script.     Commercial    ^^^^^g^l^GWo^e 
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the  sale  of  houses,  slaves,  land,  gardens,  and  as  to  the 
lending  of  money  at  xutes  of  40  to  20  per  cent.,  are  among 
the  most  common*  Other  tablets  refer  to  astronomy, 
including  reports  on  the  observation  of  eclipses,  and  of  the 
equinoctial  periods,  others  to  mathematics,  natural  history, 
and  rude  science — ^linguistic  or  geographical.  In  other  cases 
lists  of  Akkadian  words  are  given  with  Assyrian  translations, 
and  these  appear  to  have  been  commentaries,  in  some 
instances,  on  certain  known  texts,  religious  or  historical, 
with  grammatical  treatises,  giving  the  conjugation  of 
verbs,  and  the  declension  of  nouns,  as  well  as  chronological 
records  which  are  often  of  the  highest  value.  The  class  to 
which  special  attention  may  be  directed  is,  however,  that  of 
tablets  divided  into  columns,  each  containing  a  list;  for 
these  have  been  somewhat  hastily  classed  as  students' 
copies,  whereas  they  seem  often  to  be  rather  *  forms,*  such 
as  are  now  used  for  official  returns,  containing  probably  the 
abstracts  of  other  correspondence,  or  the  reports  required 
by  superiors.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  mere  school 
exercises  would  have  been  preserved  in  archives  with  more 
important  documents,  and  although  the  explanation  may 
in  some  cases  be  correct,  in  others  it  seems  to  be  in- 
sufficient. No  doubt  such  exercises  must  have  been  written, 
before  the  younger  scribes  could  master  a  difficult  script 
including  no  less  than  550  emblems ;  but  it  is  not  evident 
why  such  first  attempts  should  have  been  preserved  at  all. 

The  following  instances  will  explain  what  is  intended,* 
and  are  of  recent  occurrence.  The  first  is  a  document  fairly 
preserved,  and  written  throughout  in  duplicate,  with 
different  spellings,  to  secure  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
proper  names,  and  other  words  liable  to  be  misread. 

It  is  arranged  in  five  columns  as  below : — 


I. 
Names  of 
Countries 

II. 
Names  of 
Women 

in. 

Names  of  Men 

IV. 

Verbs 

V. 

Official  Notes 

Paresu 
BitRabdatta 

'Their  Ladies* 

Adirtu 

Bulitu 

Bubuttu 

Larinda 

Nebo  casir 
Belu  casir 

Nebo  Rimanni 

You  recognised 
YovL  dismissed 
You   arranged 

to  grant 
You  refused 

The  official  di- 
rects to  try  all 

the  four. 
The  seal  in- 
spector     has 
witnessed  the 
seal. 

Bit  Rabba- 
Klmi 

She 

•Nana  inclim 
to  us' 

He 

*0  Baal,  help 
me.* 

YouaflBrmed 

The      official 

wrote     down 

the  oaths 
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The  translation  thus  suggested  would  render  it  probable 
that  this  is  an  official  return  as  to  certain  cases  which  had 
arisen  between  men  and  their  wives,  one  of  the  men  having 
two,  with  a  note  that  the  oaths  of  the  men  and  women 
respectively  were  duljr  registered. 

A  second  similar  return  refers  to  certain  presents  to  a 
temple. 


I. 

II.            III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

In     Nisin,    6th 
year  of  PhiUp, 
King  of  Coun- 
tries 

1  Silver 
shekel 

comple- 
tion 
vowed 

Nabsanu 
(Land) 

Ittiserua 

Nebo  sar. 

Ye  gave 

The 
official 

Nabusani    gives 
yearly  grain  as 
an  offering  in 
Nisan,         4th 
year  of  Philip, 
King  of  Lands 

Haifa 
shekel 

of 
silver 

Biranatu 
(Land) 

Terkhi- 
liya 

For  the 

temple : 

being 

purified 

Ye  gave 

The 
official 

Nabusani    gives 
yearly  grain  as 
an  offering  in 
Nisan,  7th  year 
of  Philip,  King 
of  Lands 

Haifa 
shekel  of 
silver 
they 
pro- 
duced 

Biranatu 
(Land) 

Terkhl- 
liya 

For  the 

temple : 

being 

purified 

Ye  gave 

The 
official 

noted 

This  document  is  a  very  late  one,  the  years  represented 
being  318,  316,  and  319  B.C.  It  is  so  much  compressed  that 
the  exact  meaning  is  obscure,  but  it  appears  clearly  to  record 
the  amounts  received  from  certain  worshippers. 

A  third  case  of  the  same  kind  probably  accounts  for  the 
sale  of  certain  amulets,  received  by  worshippers  from  the 
priests;  but  the  meaning  of  the  words  SI  NU  AS,  and 
AS  BA  6A,  is  obscure.  The  name  for  the  last  article  is 
supposed  to  mean  a  *  caldron,*  perhaps  similar  to  the  magic 
bowls  already  noticed. 


...  shekel  silver 
for  an  iron 
tablet 


II. 


Land  of  the 
Holy  City 
Land  Barsib 
Land  Aggalla 

Land  Barsib 


III. 


My  Lady 
Sacari 


Bohitn 
Ittigula 


IV. 


f  My]  Lord 
Belnasir 


Nebonaslr 

Nebo 
Bolitsu 


V. 


You  made 
it  good 

Yon  ap-  Theohief 
pointed  ohanner 
him     /->  I 


VI. 
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I. 

II. 

III. 

IV.                vi 

VI. 

...  shekel  silver 

Land  Aggollu 

AmatZida 

Bel  Bolitso' You  made 

The  chief 

for   simuis  of 

it  lucky 

charmer 

4  shekels  silver 

Land  Magannu 

Ittinebo 

lifacaa 

Yon  made 

for  asrctga  of 

It  a  charm 



iron 

2  shekels  silver 

Land  Paresu 

Gul 

Nebo- 

You  made 

for  a  vessel  of 

It  trocd 



copper 

Land  Bit  Nab. 

•••  ••.  ... 

Ardu           , Ion  made 

Sana 

Maidnkj  it  good 



This  also  appears  to  be  a  return  for  the  information  of  a 
superior,  recording  the  prices  paid  for  certain  enchanted 
objects.  Iron  has  always  been  considered  as  peculiarly 
effective  against  demons  by  Oriental  nations.  It  is  possible 
that  the  untranslated  words  may  mean  a  ^  lucky  eye '  and  a 
'happiness  restorer/  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  married 
couples,  being  duly  endowed  with  magic  powers  by  the 
*  chief  diviner/ 

Even  commercial  tablets  have  their  value  for  historical 
purposes.  Some  critics,  who  have  neglected  the  evidence  of 
archaeology,  regard  the  Old  Testament  account  of  Abraham's 
dealings  with  the  Hittites  as  marking  the  anachronisms  of 
a  later  writer.  The  sale  of  land  and  the  use  of  '  money  ' 
(not  coined  but  *  weighed,'  Gen.  xxiii.  16)  has  been  supposed 
to  denote  a  less  remote  age.  It  is  interesting  in  such  a  case 
to  study  the  contemporary  records  of  Babylon,  for  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  settled  Canaanites  were  less 
advanced  than  the  inhabitants  of  Chaldea  in  civilisation.  A 
deed  of  partnership,  duly  witnessed,  belonging  to  the  reign 
of  Hammurabi,  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  with 
another  relating  to  the  holding  of  a  plantation,  and  others 
of  the  time  of  Hammurabi's  successors  refer  to  similar 
transactions.  One  curious  document,  as  to  the  lease  of  a 
tenement,  is  interesting  because  it  is  vnritten  in  Akkadian 
and  translated  into  Assyrian,  being  either  the  copy  of  an 
older  document  or  an  agreement  between  two  persons  of 
different  race.  The  following  translation  differs  only  in 
detail  from  that  given  by  Lenormant  in  his  collection  of 
bilingual  texts : — 

'  A  note  of  mutual  agreement  to  pay  from  the  sixth  month  of  the 
year.  He,  on  his  part,  makes  an  account,  he  pays  the  tax,  he  hedges 
the  field  ...  he  drives  away  the  game,  he  destroys  the  locusts  ...  he 

Provides  for  drawing  water,  he  hoes  the  field,  he  makes  a  water- wheel, 
e  collects  buckets  to  draw  water.  .  .  .  The  master  of  the  garden 
gives  the  holder  a  dwelling  .  •  ,  on  the  30th  of  the  8th  month,  at  the 
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fruit  harvest.  The  house  door  is  protected  by  bolts.  He  furnishes 
accounts  to  the  record  house  of  the  palace  (or  temple).  While  living 
in  the  house  he  maintains  the  woodwork  of  the  house,  he  maintains 
the  wall  of  the  place  ...  he  will  build  with  strong  wood.  He  causes 
the  dwelling  in  the  field  to  be  inhabited  as  a  house,  living  in  the  house 
in  the  midst  of  the  enclosure  ...  a  strongly  built  roof  •  •  •  he  looks 
after  it  carefully.  ...  He  will  stint  himself  till  he  can  pay  the  money 
for  the  house.  He  will  not  build  on  the  brickwork  of  the  house,  or 
erect  woodwork.  Man  for  man  they  will  inhabit  the  house  of  each 
oiher,  but  as  they  are  not  the  same,  house  for  house,  he  will  pay  ten 
shekels  of  silver.' 

If,  as  some  scholars  suppose,  the  Akkadian  language 
began  to  become  obsolete  about  1500  b.o.,  the  age  of  this 
original  agreement  must  be  considerably  earlier  than  that  of 
the  first  composition  of  the  Pentateuch.  One  of  the  largest 
tablets  found  at  Nippur  is  a  record  of  temple  income  in  the 
time  of  Nazi  Mumtas,  three  centuries  earlier  than  the  build- 
ing of  Solomon's  Temple  in  Jerusalem ;  and  similar  records, 
more  than  a  thousand  years  earlier,  were  found  by  De  Sarzec 
at  Zirgul.  Even  later  tablets  of  the  same  character  have 
their  interest  for  purposes  of  comparison,  such  as  the  famous 
collection  of  agreements  with  the  Egibi  family  (676-484  B.C.), 
who  were  Babylonian  money-lenders  and  traders.  The  wars 
of  the  age,  the  Assyrian  conquests,  the  rise  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar,  and  the  victories  of  Cyrus,  seem  never  to  have  affected 
this  family,  which  continued  to  bny  and  lend  nnder  Assyrian, 
Babylonian,  and  Persian  alike.  Among  their  creditors  some 
bore  Hebrew  names — ^Abraham,  Baniah,  Shelemiah,  and 
Susanna — and  we  are  reminded  of  the  oppression  of  the 
Jewish  peasantry  by  usurers  in  Nehemiah's  time  (Neh.  v.) 

Among  the  earliest  of  the  Egibi  texts  is  one  referring  to 
the  purchase  of  an  estate,  of  which  the  boundaries  are  duly 
described.  In  another  a  son  of  Egibi  lends  about  100{.  to  a 
slave,  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum.  Interest  at 
the  rate  of  16  per  cent,  was  only  accepted  as  a  special  favour. 
In  the  third  generation  the  descendants  of  Egibi  often 
appear  as  witnesses,  scribes,  and  apparently  bankers,  in 
other  transactions.  They  owned  houses  and  slaves,  letting 
the  former,  and  hiring  out  the  latter.  They  bought  pro- 
duce from  Medes,  advanced  money  to  Jews,  purchased  in 
one  case  a  decked  vessel  for  60L,  and  in  another  a  ship  of 
thirty  feet  inlength  for  half  thatsum.  Slaveswere  apprenticed 
to  learn  trades,  were  bestowed  as  part  of  a  dowry,  and  were 
left  by  will,  with  fields  and  houses.  Even  a  reed  hut  fetched 
21.  rent  annually.  In  one  case  a  regular  plan  of  a  field  is 
given  with  measurements,  and  the  boundaries  are  described* 
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Coined  monej  is  mentioned  as  in  use  in  Babylon  in  the 
Persian  age,  and  had  already  been  adopted  even  before  the 
conquest  by  Cyrus.  These  instances  will  be  enough  to  show 
how  clearly  the  civil  life  of  the  Babylonians  is  illustrated 
by  this  large  class  of  tablets,  which  often  incidentally  are 
of  historic  value,  being  dated  in  certain  years  of  the  reigus 
of  various  kings. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  Babylonians 
generally  were  able  to  read  and  write.  Each  of  ^hem,  as 
Herodotus  remarked,  owned  a  seal;  but  this  in  itself  is 
evidence  that  they  could  not  sign  their  naiQ£s.  The  seals 
were  engraved  for  them,  and  were  afBxad  to  letters  or 
agreements  written  by  scribes,  just  as  is  customary  in  the 
East  in  our  own  time.  Some  of  the  poorer  debtors  signed 
agreements  to  pay  as  much  as  30  per  cent,  interest  on  small 
sums,  by  a  *  nail  mark '  only — dalj  witnessed.  Even  kings 
were  probably  as  ignorant  as  ^eir  poorest  subjects,  and 
depended  on  their  scribes,  iH^o  formed,  and  still  form,  a 
separate  class  in  the  Easi^  The  occupation  was  rendered 
the  more  special  because  the  script  in  use  was  clumsy,  and 
difficult  to  learn,  the  emblems  being  so  numerous.  Among 
ihB  earliest  alphabetic  inscriptions  are  dockets,  written  by 
traders,  in  Arameaoi  letters,  on  the  cuneiform  tablets.  Their 
simple  system  of  twenty-two  letters,  which  in  time  super- 
seded all  otheiv,  was  probably  used  at  first  as  a  kind  of 
shorthand  for  business  men,  and  was  no  doubt  regarded  with 
much  contempt  by  the  schoolmen,  trained  in  the  older  and 
more  elabojrate  script.  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
permaneiusy  of  established  institutions  that  the  Babylonians 
— ^intelligent  and  cultivated  as  they  were — should  have  con- 
tinued u>  use  an  obsolete  system,  when  they  were  fally 
aware — through  Phoenicians  and  Greeks— of  the  existence  of 
an  infinitely  less  troublesome  method  of  writing.  Their 
genius  spent  its  force  before  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and  they 
fell  in  rear  of  the  advance  made  by  others,  who  were  un- 
fettered by  the  traditions  of  a  remote  past,  and  able,  by 
wider  knowledge  of  various  systems,  to  develope  the  great 
discovery  of  the  alphabet. 

This  general  account  of  the  results  of  Babylonian  explorar 
tion  may  serve  to  show  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in 
the  pas^  and  also  to  explain  the  great  value  to  the  historian 
of  these  researches,  which  we  may  hope  to  see  continued  in 
the  future.  Such  an  enquiry  would,  however,  be  incomplete 
without  some  reference  to  the  great  discoverer  whose  genius 
first  rendered  practicable  the  reading  of  cuneiform  texts.  In 
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1885  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  began  his  independent  study  of  the 
Persian  inscriptions.  Neither  Grotefend  nor  St  Martin 
had  succeeded  in  discovering  their  alphabet,  and  the  work 
of  Bomonf^  with  which  he  was  unacquainted,  was  inferior  to 
his  own.  In  1846  he  began  to  interpret  the  Semitic  texts, 
and  in  this  studjr  (one  much  more  difficult  than  that  of 
Persian  cuneiform)  he  had  no  predecessor.  Finally,  he  was 
the  discoverer  of  the  Akkadian  language,  spoken  by  the 
Mongol  race  which  first  civilised  Chaldea,  and  which  in- 
vented the  system  that  developed  into  the  various  cunei- 
form syllabaries.  No  other  student  of  these  characters  has 
shown,  in  equal  degree,  that  practical  genius  through  which 
alone  such  wonderful  discoveries  became  possible ;  and  the 
work  of  the  present  generation  is  far  inferior,  in  sound 
judgment,  to  that  of  Sir  Henry  and  of  his  immediate 
disciples.  The  rebuke  addressed  by  Dr.  Oppertto  the  young 
English  scholar,  who  said  that  he  had  never  read  aline 
written  by  the  originator  of  the  study  which  he  was 
pursuing,  deserves  to  be  recorded:  ^I  supposed  just  so, 
'  because  if  you  had  read  them,  your  papers  would  be  less 
*  imperfect  than  they  are.' 
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Art.    VI. — 1 .  Democracy  :  An  American  Novel.     London  : 
1882. 

2.  Pembroke.    By  Mabt  E.  Wilkins.    London :  1894. 

3.  Illumination.    Bj  Haeold  Pbedebio.    London :  1897. 

4.  Patience SparhawJe.    Bj Gebtbudb Atheeton.    London: 
1897. 

5.  With  the  Procession.   By  Henby  B.  Fullee.    New  York  : 
1895. 

6.  The  Choir  Invisible.    By  Jakes  Lane  Allex.    London  : 
1897. 

7.  The  Bed  Badge  of  Courage.  By  Stephen  Ceanb.  London: 
1896. 

8.  The  Little  Regiment,  and  Other  Stories.      By  Stephek 
Cbane.     London:  1897. 

9.  The  Third  Violet.    By  Stephen  Ceane.    London :  1898. 

10.  Maggie.    By  Stephen  Cbane.    London :  1896. 

11.  Oalleghery  and  Other  Stories.     By  ElOHABD   Haeding 
Davis.     London:  1891. 

12.  Meadow  Grass.    By  Alice  Beown.     Boston  :  1896. 

13.  King  Noanett.    By  E.  J.  Stimson.     London :  1898. 

.14.  The  Scarlet  Coat.    By  Clinton  Eoss.    New  York :  1896. 

15.  The  Forge  in   the  Forest:    An  Acadian  Romance.      By 
Chaeles  G.  D.  Eobeets.     Boston :  1896. 

O  OME  years  ago  an  article  in  this  Journal  dealt  with  the 
^  rise  of  American  fiction,  from  its  obscure  beginnings  to 
the  remarkable  developement  which  it  received  at  the  hands 
of  Hawthorne  and  Poe ;  and,  passing  on  from  them,  marked 
the  tendency  of  American  novelists  to  separate  into  two 
schools — one  given  up  to  a  portraiture  of  character  as  it  is 
discovered  in  the  more  domestic  and  trivial  events  and 
emotions ;  the  other  seeking  to  infuse  into  the  realism 
proper  to  the  novel  a  strong  dash  of  romance.  The  former 
group  drew  mostly  on  New  England  for  its  direct  transcripts 
from  life;  the  second  went  for  its  subjects  either  to  the 
Far  West  or  the  half-Latin,  half-mulatto  South.  Mr.  Cable, 
who  stands  at  the  head  of  those  who  describe  the  South, 
was  sufficiently  discussed  in  the  former  article.  As  for  Mr. 
Bret  Harte  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  they  hardly  need  dis- 
cussion.   Mr.  Bret  Harte's  stories  of  the  Western  life  at 
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their  best  rank  among  the  world's  masterpieces ;  the  deli- 
cate and  fEUitidioos  art  of  Mr.  Howells  has  been  admired, 
decried,  ridicnled,  enlogised,  but  always  stadied,  till  it  has 
ended  by  compelling  a  tribate  of  widespread  imitation. 
Even  Mr.  Bret  Harte  in  these  latter  days  has  come  under 
the  spell,  abandoning  to  inferior  artists  his  own  province  of 
six-shooters,  mining  camps,  and  gentlemanly  raffians,  in 
order  that  he,  too,  might  detail  the  innumerable  futile 
reasons  why  a  certoin  young  man  does  not  propose  to  a 
certain  young  woman,  or  why  a  certain  young  woman  does 
not  accept  a  certain  young  man.  But  he,  like  all  the  others, 
has  totally  failed  to  catch  that  gentle  pervasive,  yet  evasive, 
humour,  which  never  deserts  Mr.  Howells,  except  when  he 
is  vindicating  the  claims  of  some  American  writer  to  rank 
with  ^schylus  and  Homer.  This  humour  is  the  special  dis- 
tinction, tne  saving  grace  of  Mr.  Howells,  and  it  enables 
him  to  cope  successfally  with  the  problem  of  naturalism, 
which  he  has  set  to  himself  in  its  severest  form.  He  and 
his  followers  aspire  to  make  the  novel  a  record  of  common- 
place or,  at  least,  normal  h'ves,  in  which  nothing  happens  of 
obvious  significance  or  interest.  Bat  in  every  life  there 
comes  a  psychological  crisis  more  or  less  obscurely  realised ; 
and  the  skill  of  Mr.  Howells  is  employed  in  revealing  the 
dramatic  aspect  of  trivial  occurrences — in  showing  how  the 
most  trifling  cause  working  upon  a  particular  temperament 
may  produce  a  displacement  of  settled  habits,  settled 
beliefs,  and  settled  reverences,  that  in  reality  changes  a 
nature  deeper  than  a  hard-fought  duel;  as,  for  instance, 
happened  on  the  day  when  Silas  Lapham,  in  sheer  ignorance, 
took  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  more  than  his  head  was  equal 
to,  and  found  in  consequence  that  his  whole  conception  of 
himself  and  the  universe  and  his  daughter's  conception  of 
him  needed  to  be  put  on  a  new  basis.  To  do  this  success- 
fally, the  novelist  must  give  his  reader  a  very  complete 
insight  into  the  whole  life  of  a  character ;  he  must  show  it 
growing  like  a  plant  in  a  soil,  the  outcome  of  a  definite 
environment,  nourished  from  certain  sources,  accustomed  to 
a  certain  temperature,  warped  or  fostered  by  certain  winds. 
Mr.  Howells  has  confined  himself  to  the  most  familiar 
subjects,  to  the  life  of  the  ordinary  educated  American^  and, 
just  by  reason  of  this  quality  of  humour,  he  has  been  able  to 
dispense  almost  altogether  with  the  stronger  emotions.  Other 
writers  of  the  naturalist  school,  lacking  this  attractive 
quality,  have  made  up  for  the  absence  of  humour  and  the 
pibstinence  from  incident  by  dealing  at  least  in  the  violent 
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passions,  in  dopiciing  a  less  highly  civilised  humanity ;  or 
they  have  strengthened  their  hand  by  giving  to  their  tale  a 
background  picturesquely  unfamiliar,  in  itself  novel  and 
interesting.  The  result  has  been  an  extraordinary  conben- 
tration  of  intelligence  upon  the  task  of  portraying  not 
merely  individual  character,  but  the  character  of  commnni- 
ties.  No  country  in  the  world's  history  has  ever  offered  a 
better  chance  for  such  works  of  art.  In  America  yon  have 
a  nation,  in  a  sense  homogeneous,  yet  spread  over  a  whole 
continent,  living  in  the  ranches  of  Colorado,  in  the  villages 
of  New  England,  in  the  plantations  of  Louisiana,  and  the 
mining  camps  of  California,  in  the  slums  of  San  Frandsco,  in 
the  Stock  Exchange  of  Chicago,  in  the  Capitol  of  Washing- 
ton, and  in  the  Bowery  or  Eifth  Avenue  of  New  York,  lives 
which  no  more  resemble  each  other  in  their  external  condi- 
tions than  life  in  Mr.  Barrie's  Thrums  resembles  life  in 
Paris  or  in  the  Balkan  peninsula.  Yet,  under  all  these  differ- 
ences, Americans  are  Americans,  conscious  of  a  racial  unity, 
and  unconsciously  presenting  a  racial  type.  So,  naturally, 
you  have  novelist  after  novelist  studying  each  of  the 
innumerable  groups,  and  rendering,  as  it  were,  their  essence 
in  a  single  personage  or  group  of  personages  who  typify 
the  mass ;  and,  not  less  natnraUy,  a  stranger  is  tempted  to 
attack  the  whole  subject  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  treats 
works  of  art  as  documente.  The  main  object  of  this  essay  is 
to  indicate  roughly  bow  American  writers  use  the  art  of 
fiction  to  portray  the  American  character. 

In  a  certain  sense,  then,  all  the  writers  whom  we  have  to 
treat  of  belong  to  a  single  school ;  they  are  none  of  them 
romance-writers ;  none  narrate  incident — as,  for  instance, 
Stevenson  and  Mr.  Kipling  have  done — simply  for  its  own 
sake,  but  they  use  it  as  an  occasion  for  the  display  of 
character ;  they  are  all  of  them,  from  Mr.  Howells  downward, 
realists  or  naturalists ;  they  may  see  life  in  an  individual  way, 
but  they  try  to  paint  exactly  as  they  see  it,  with  a  scrupu- 
losity that  leads  them  even  to  over-emphasise  petty  details. 
But  for  convenience'  sake  one  must  classify,  and  the  best  way 
to  divide  them  is  according  to  subject.  As  with  us,  every 
success  breeds  imitators ;  if  a  man  writes  well  of  Cldcago, 
there  will  be  a  crop  of  Chicago  novels;  and  so  in  some 
cases  a  subject  means  a  school.  But,  upon  the  whole,  our 
division  must  be  arbitrary ;  lines  of  filiation  are  not  easy  to 
trace.  Before  proceeding  further,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
justify  one  or  two  omissions.  This  article  deals  with  novels 
of  American  life  written  by  Americans.     Mfs.  Hodgson 
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Bamett  is  an  Englishwoman,  and  for  that  reason  we  shall 
say  nothing  of  '^Throngh  One  Administration/  an  admirable 
novel,  in  which  the  characters  have  nothing  distinctiyely 
American  about  them.  The  lady  who  calls  herself  John 
Oliver  Hobbes  is,  we  believe,  an  American,  but  she  lives  in 
England,  and  writes  of  English  life ;  Mr.  Marion  Crawford 
lives  in  Italy  and  writes  about  the  globe  at  large ;  and  both 
of  them  rank  with  Mr.  Henry  James  among  the  ornaments 
of  American  literature,  but  like  him  they  must  be  ruled  out  at 
present.  When  Mr.  James  has  written  of  Americans,  they 
have  been  Americans  in  Europe — a  well-marked  and  familiar 
type  which  he  has  handled  with  more  than  his  accustomed 
defbiess ;  but,  for  the  purposes  of  our  present  subject,  we  are 
only  concerned  with  the  travelled  American  as  he  appears 
in  America.  One  remark  must,  however,  be  added.  Mr. 
James  shows  in  all  his  work  the  influence  of  French  models 
strong  upon  him,  and  everywhere  sees  his  subject  either 
from  an  English  or  from  a  Continental  point  of  view.  This 
is  highly  characteristic  of  the  American  school  at  present, 
which,  talented  as  it  is,  seems  to  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  its 
originality,  and  much  of  its  indigenous  character.  Mr.  Bret 
Ha^,  Mr.  Howells,  and  Mr.  Cable  owe  no  debts  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic;  Mr.  Harold  Frederic  and  Mr.  Stephen 
Crane  show  traces  at  every  turn  of  French  or  English 
masters  in  style,  and  Mr.  Fuller,  in  his  clever  sketches  of 
Chicago,  always  looks  at  the  life  which  he  describes  from 
the  detached  standpoint  of  an  European. 

We  proceed  to  our  division  by  subject.  There  is  just 
one  American  city  which  is  a  meeting  ground  for  nearly  all 
the  distinct  types,  and  out  of  this  medley  acquires  a  collec- 
tive character  of  its  own.  At  the  Capitol  in  Washington 
meet  representatives  of  all  the  States:  cultured  Bostonians, 
roaring  demagogues  from  Chicago,  and  rough  farmers  from 
the  West.  About  them  swarm  an  indiscriminate  crowd  of 
financiers,  lobby  agents,  and  office-seekers,  while  European 
ambassadors  and  attaches  rub  somewhat  contemptuous 
shoulders  with  the  crowd.  Nobody — least  of  all  an  American 
— would  assert  that  the  centre  of  political  life  in  America 
shows  America  at  its  best ;  but,  for  all  that,  it  is  profoundly 
representative  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Novelists  do  not 
seem  drawn  to  it  as  a  subject ;  indeed,  the  political  novel  is 
rare  in  all  languages,  probably  because  novelists  are  little 
in  touch  with  politicians ;  but  the  life  has  been  sketched 
once  and  for  all  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  *  Democracy '  was 
published  about  1880,  and  has,  like  many  another  good 
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character-types,  too,  are  dexterously  combined  and  grouped, 
so  as  to  throw  into  relief  and  illustrate  by  contrast  the 
principal  figures.  Foreigners  set  oflF  the  Americans;  a 
chorus  of  young  Russian  and  Italian  attaches ;  Lord  Skye, 
the  British  ambassador,  urbane,  but  intolerant  of  the  stray 
royalties  whom  all  America  flocks  to  view  at  his  ball,  and 
caustic  upon  American  ideals ;  above  all  Baron  Jacobi,  the 
Bulgarian  plenipotentiary,  a  cynical  quick-tongued  old  man, 
who  has  seen  life  in  all  capitals,  and  detests  under- breeding 
as  much  as  he  adores  a  pretty  woman.  For  that  reason  he 
is  the  deadly  foe  of  EatclifTe's  pretensions,  and  engages  in 
continual  duel  with  him  before  Mrs.  Lee,  making  it  his 
delight  to  elicit  by  the  use  of  a  French  phrase,  or  the  apt 
intr^uction  of  some  well-known  name,  the  unfathomed 
ignorance  of  the  raw  politician.  He  is  not  unsupported  in 
his  struggle ;  all  the  men  of  Mrs,  Lee's  circle  are  resolute,  if 
they  cannot  win  her,  at  least  to  save  her.  There  is  Carrington 
first ;  then  Nathan  Gore,  the  historian  of  Spanish  America, 
who  is  refused  the  legation  to  Madrid  because  his  coat  was 
made  in  England  and  offends  the  Hoosier  Quarryman; 
Senator  French  and  one  or  two  other  honest  politicians; 
and  Mr.  Schneidekoupon,  the  New  York  financier,  who 
comes  a-lobbying,  but  like  the  rest  is  overreached  by 
Batcliffe.  Ratcliffe,  indeed,  is  the  master  of  them  all ;  his 
one  successful  antagonist,  the  David  to  his  Goliath,  is  Sybil, 
the  pretty  frivolous  girl  whom  he  thought  he  might  afford  to 
despise*  Otherwise  the  progress  of  his  unabashed  intriguing 
is  irresistible.  Gradually  he  familiarises  Madeleine  with  his 
standard  of  political  honour,  explaining  that  for  really  high 
aims  you  must  work  with  whatever  tools  come  handy ;  and, 
even  in  the  last  scene  where  she  finally  shakes  him  off,  he 
displays  a  consummate  assurance  in  admitting  his  own 
dishonesty  that  is  significant  of  the  most  entire  depravity — 
an  inability  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong.  The  figure  is 
a  creation ;  the  man  is  big,  he  casts  a  shadow  that  there  is 
no  mistaking;  and  though  the  book  is  a  satire — Fdcit 
indignatio  might  be  written  on  the  title-page — ^yet  there  is 
nothing  exaggerated  in  his  lineaments. 

The  style,  too,  is  such  as  good  writers  employed  before 
the  modern  fashion  came  in  of  plastering  sentences  thick 
with  every  attainable  jargon.  If  it  has  a  fault,  it  is  a  too 
great  tendency  to  epigrams  ;  but  the  epigrams  are  epigram- 
matic, and  always  intelligible.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as 
well  if  the  crack  of  the  whip  were  less  audible ;  but  wit 
and  the  genuine  satiric  touch  are  not  qualities  so  common 
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that  we  need  quarrel  with  an  author  for  excess  in  them. 
'Democracy/  more  is  the  pity^  stands  by  itself.  The 
example  was  not  fruitfal,  and  one  is  inclined  to  suspect  that 
this  incisive  portraiture  of  American  manners  was  not  the 
work  of  an  American.  The  ideals  of  the  book  are  European, 
and  characters  are  praised  in  proportion  as  they  conform 
to  old-world  standards.  Taking  Baron  Jacobi  as  a  typical 
product  of  the  Old  World,  set  against  Mr.  Batcliffe,  who 
embodies  the  New,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  any  American 
should  have  thrown  the  sympathy  so  entirely  on  the  side 
of  the  European  reprobate ;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  why  so 
brilliant  a  lead  found  no  followers. 

Very  different  is  the  case  of  Miss  Mary  Wilkins,  who 
has  founded  a  school  closely  comparable  to  that  which 
Gait  inaugurated  in  the  early  dajs  of  this  century,  and 
Mr.  Barrie  has  revived  and  glorified  with  the  humour, 
force,  and  tenderness  which  he  can  lend  even  to  his 
imitators.  Miss  Wilkins,  however,  is  no  one's  imitator, 
though  by  a  distant  reflexion  she  sometimes  recalls 
Hawthorne.  She  has  studied  her  New  England  folk  to 
the  marrow  of  their  bones,  and  she  portrays  them,  as  an 
artist  should,  unsparingly,  yet  lovingly;  perhaps,  in  her 
artist's  desire  for  unity  of  effect,  insisting  almost  too  much 
upon  certain  leading  qualities.  Yet  the  essential  features 
of  her  New  England  folk  are  not  merely  local;  one 
recognises  behind  the  New  England  farmer  that  hard 
foundation  upon  which  is  built  up  the  most  composite  of 
all  types — the  modem  American.  Will  and  conscience  are 
the  qualities  which  dominate  in  her  stories  like  passions ; 
they  run  to  tragic  or  grotesque  excesses,  as  in  other  races 
love  or  the  fighting  instinct  will  do ;  they  merge  into  one 
another,  and  the  passion  for  self-assertion  becomes  only 
another  form  of  dogged  resolution  in  carrying  out  a  purely 
individual  conception  of  duty.  The  American  people  are  above 
all  Nonconformist ;  one  feels  that  in  Mr.  Harold  Erederic's 
merciless  study  of  their  religious  phases ;  one  feels  it  in 
Mr.  Fuller's  sketches  of  Chicago,  with  its  riches  won  since 
yesterday,  conscientiously  endeavouring  to  invent  social  forms 
and  adopt  luxuries,  yet  ill  at  ease  among  them.  The  old 
Puritan  breaks  out  in  spite  of  deep  carpets  piled  over  him 
and  butlers  sitting  on  his  head.  One  sees  nonconformity  even 
in  Mr.  Stephen  Cmne's  sketches  of  American  war,  where  every 
soldier  in  the  ranks  is  a  critic ;  but  one  sees  it  most  of  aU 
in  Miss  Wilkins,  and  one  realises  from  her  that  New 
England  is  the  true  matrix  of  the  American  type.    Ameri« 
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cans  may  have  got  from  elsewhere  their  versatility,  their 
calculating  power,  and  their  passion  for  novelty ;  but  they 
took  from  New  England  the  quality  which  they  themselves 
call  grit.  The  stiff  long  upper  lip,  the  gaunt  angular 
outline,  express  accurately  enough  Miss  Wilkins's  characters ; 
these  are  attributes  neither  lovely  nor  endearing,  but  they 
inevitably  command  respect,  and  the  race  which  has  them  in 
the  end  succeeds  inevitably.  How  should  it  not?  When 
people  are  so  '  set ' — it  is  the  New  England  word — that  a 
young  man  will  sooner  give  up  the  girl  he  loves  than  go 
back  upon  a  hasty  word — when  a  father  will  sooner  see  his 
daughter  live  and  die  unmarried  than  speak  a  word  of 
apology  for  a  hot-tempered  outbreak — this  subordination  of 
everything  to  an  exaggerated  self-esteem,  this  fetish  worship 
of  will,  may  be  grotesque  or  tragic,  but  it  is  a  terrible 
quality  for  an  antagonist  to  possess,  and  it  will  make 
martyrs  or  heroes.  Take  the  story  of  'Pembroke,'  the 
novel  which  in  our  judgement  shows  Miss  Wilkins  at  her 
best;  for,  instead  of  presenting  a  single  character  or  a  single 
relation^  it  presents  a  complex  of  mutual  interactions.  li 
is,  indeed,  like  several  of  her  short  stories  blended  into  one ; 
and  the  total  result  is  to  give  a  very  curious  and  suggestive 
picture  of  the  village  community.  You  have  here  the  story 
of  Barney  Thayer  and  of  Charlotte  Barnard,  the  story  of 
William  Berry  and  Rebecca  Thayer,  the  story  of  Sylvia 
Crane  and  Richard  Alger,  and  the  story  of  Deborah  Thayer 
and  her  invalid  son.  AH  these  interlock,  more  or  less,  or  at 
least  combine  to  illustrate  each  other ;  and  the  whole  book 
is  a  study  of  rigidity  in  character.  The  central  figure  in 
the  book  is  Deborah  Thayer,  a  terrible  she-Puritan,  who 
domineers  in  her  own  house,  thin-lipped,  notable,  and  un- 
forgiving. And  she  has  borne  a  son  like  herself— as  '  set  * 
as  she  is.  Barney  Thayer  is  going  to  marry  Charlotte 
Barnard ;  his  new  house  is  all  but  finished ;  and  he 
goes  for  almost  the  last  of  many  visits  to  court  his  sweet- 
heart. Bat  old  Cephas  Barnard  is  another  of  these  un- 
relenting rulers,  and  he  insists  that  Barney  shall  stay  in 
the  room  with  the  rest ;  he  provokes  a  discussion  on  politics, 
and  the  two  men  quarrel.  The  women  try  to  keep  the 
peace^  but  insults  begin  to  fly.  Cephas  orders  the  young 
man  out  of  the  house  and  bids  him  never  darken  the  doors 
again.  ' "  I  never  will,  by  the  Lord  Almighty,'*  returned 
*  Barnabas  in  an  awful  voice ;  then  the  door  slammed  after 
<  him.'  Charlotte  pursues  him,  calling  his  name,  but  he 
pevor  turps  Ijis  |iead  5  then— rfor  sl^  ici  *  set,'  too^  iQ  l^er  way 
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— she  waits  for  long  hours  outside  the  house,  thinking  her 
father  wUl  have  locked  her  out,  and  too  proud  to  try  the 
door.  MeanwhUe  her  aunt  Sjlvy  Crane,  a  tremulous  prettj 
old  maid,  is  detained  by  this  trouble,  and  so,  for  the  first 
Sunday  evening  for  years,  her  door  is  shut  when  Bichard 
Alger  comes  to  see  her.  For  years  he  had  been  coming — for 
years  the  village  had  been  asking.  When  will  Richard  Alger 
marry  Sylvy  cSune?  Tor  years  she  had  been  hoping  and 
palpitating  whUe  youth  faded,  but  his  life  had  grown  *  set  * 
in  its  mechanical  continuance,  and  he  had  never  been  able 
to  depart  so  far  from  his  habits  as  to  speak.  So  when  she 
gets  back  late,  and  finds  that  Bichard  Alger  has  come  and 
gone,  she  knows  that  this  is  the  end.  On  the  last  evening 
he  had  got  almost  out  of  his  track ;  for  the  first  time  in  all 
those  years  he  had  come  to  sit  by  her  on  her  sofa ;  he  had 
half  begun  a  declaration ;  but  the  clock  struck  ten,  and  that 
was  the  invariable  signal  for  his  departure.  So  her  absence 
on  the  next  evening  was  an  insuperable  rebuff — ^he  gave  up 
coming. 

Have  these  people  blood  in  their  veins  at  all?  one 
asks  oneself.  Sometimes,  it  appears.  Bebecca  Thayer  was 
in  love  with  William  Berry,  whose  father  kept  a  grocery 
store,  and  a  charming  scene  describes  how  the  girl  goes  to 
make  her  purchases  there,  shy  and  half  unwilling.  Then 
comes  the  day  when  William's  miserly  old  father  authorises 
his  children  to  invite  the  neighbourhood  to  a  cherry  party ; 
and  when  the  cherries  are  eaten  the  old  man — it  is  a  study 
of  mania — comes  to  the  guests  asking  payment  for  them. 
William  Berry  is  nearly  beside  himself  with  shame,  till 
Bebecca  goes  to  him  and  throws  her  arms  about  his  neck  in 
a  tumult  of  pity.  She  comes  home  late  from  her  party, 
furtively  radiant;  but  the  terrible  Deborah  detects  her. 
Deborah  is  furious  because  her  son  Barney  has  refused  to  go 
back  and  marry  Charlotte ;  and  now  she  deals  straight  with 
Bebecca :  ^  You  might  jest  a?  well  understand  it  first  as  last ; 
*  if  you've  got  any  idea  of  havin'  William  Berry,  you've  got 
'  te  give  it  up.'  No  one  in  the  house  but  Barney  attempts 
te  stand  against  Deborah  Thayer.  Bebecca  pines  and  in 
time  grows  languid;  her  mother,  in  a  fit  of  maternal 
promptings,  seeks  to  console  her  with  a  new  dress ;  peremp- 
terily  tries  it  on  the  girl ;  and  the  truth  is  out.  She  orders 
Bebecca  out  of  the  house  in  a  snowstorm  ;  then,  after  some 
hours,  goes  to  Barney  and  bids  him  find  William  Berry  and 
make  him  marry  Bebecca.  The  marriage  takes  place  in  a 
wayside  house,    while    the  UttJo  minist^r'^  wife,  who   i^, 
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brought  along  for  a  witness^  shrinks  and  quails  before  this 
unimaginable  wickedness.  Mr.  Barrie's  ^  Auld  Lichts/  stern 
as  the  J  are^  are  tolerant  and  human  compared  with  these 
New  Englanders.  Marriage  makes  no  atonement,  and  the 
girl  pines,  shut  up  by  herself,  unvisited,  in  a  new  house,  and 
her  child  is  born  to  her  dead.  Mrs.  ODhayer  gives  no  sign  of 
knowing  that  she  exists,  and  no  one  dares  mention  Rebecca 
to  her.  But  Deborah  is  broken  down  at  last  by  a  blow  on 
her  one  tender  spot.  Her  youngest  child,  a  boy,  has  a  weak 
heart,  and  the  doctors  have  told  her  what  that  means.  So 
he  is  shut  up,  forbidden  to  play,  and  held  in  a  leash, 
drenched  with  detestable  medicines,  bat  not  beaten ;  and, 
like  a  true  urchin,  he  knows  his  advantage  and  keeps 
his  heart  ready  for  an  excuse.  His  only  playmate  is  his 
father,  and  Caleb  Thayer  is  seldom  allowed  to  play  with  his 
boy.  But  one  night  tiie  other  boys  are  ^  coasting '  on  sleds, 
and  late,  when  his  parents  are  asleep,  Ephraim  steals  out  to 
join  them.  Only  one  boy  is  left,  and  he  soon  goes,  but 
Ephraim  spends  a  delirious  night  coasting  down  bills  and 
tugging  the  sled  up  again.  He  steals  home  at  last  with  his 
heart  beating  till  it  chokes  him,  but  jubilant  in  his  emanci- 
pation ;  and  in  the  intoxication  of  the  moment  he  steals  half 
a  mince  pie.  Next  day  his  mother  goes  off,  leaving  him 
with  messages  and  injunctions  about  paring  apples.  But 
Ephraim's  heart  trouble  is  serious  now  ;  he  is  feeling  weak ; 
and  when  his  father  comes  in  and  tempts  him  to  play 
'  hoUy-guU '  he  consents,  and  so  the  day  is  wasted.  Deborah 
returns  home  and  elicits  confession ;  Ephraim  is  too  ill  to 
be  afraid  when  she  orders  him  to  follow  her. 

'  He  and  his  mother  stood  together  in  the  little  bedroom.  She,  when 
Bhe  faced  him,  aaw  how  ill  he  looked,  but  she  steeled  herself  against 
that.  She  had  seen  him  look  as  badly  before;  ahe  was  not  to  be 
daunted  by  that  from  her  high  purpose.  For  it  was  a  high  pmrpose 
to  Deborah  Thayer.  She  did  not  realise  the  part  which  her  own 
human  will  had  in  it. 

'  She  lifted  up  her  voice  and  spoke  solemnly.  Caleb,  b'utening,  all 
trembling,  at  the  kitchen  door,  heard  her. 

'  "  Ephraim,"  said  his  mother,  "  I  have  spared  the  rod  with  you  all  my 
life  because  you  were  sick.  Your  brother  and  your  sbter  nave  both 
rebelled  against  the  Lord  and  against  me.  You  are  all  the  child  I 
have  got  left.  You've  got  to  mind  me  and  do  right.  I  ain't  goin'  to 
spare  you  any  longer  because  you  ain*t  well.  It  is  better  you  should 
be  sick  than  be  well  and  wicked  and  disobedient.  It  is  better  that 
your  body  should  suffer  than  your  immortal  soul     Stand  still." 

'  Deborah  raised  her  stick,  and  brought  it  down.  She  raised  it  again, 
but  suddenly  Ephraim  made  a  strange  noise  and  sunk  aw&y  before  it, 
down  in  a  heap  on  the  floor.'  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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This  rough  analysis  of  the  component  parts  shows  suffi- 
ciently how  Miss  Wilkins  conceives  of  will  and  conscience 
as  they  tyrannise  among  the  Puritan  villagers.  The  long 
struggle  of  Barney  Thayer  to  shake  oflF  the  fatal  grip  of  his  own 
stubbornness  is  vividly  told,  but  it  adds  nothing  to  our 
point ;  and  the  curious  piece  of  symbolism  by  which  this 
kind  of  mental  cramp  is  made  to  express  itself  in  his  body 
till  the  straight  young  man  looks,  to  certain  visions,  bowed 
and  twisted,  is  an  ill-judged  copying  of  Hawthorne.  But 
Miss  Wilkins  has  few  failings  in  her  sincere  and  genuine 
art.  A  strict  limitation  of  range  may  be  urged  against  her, 
but  Miss  Austen  is  liable  to  the  same  impeachment.  We 
should  rank  her  with  Mrs.  Gaskell — in  our  judgement  no 
mean  promotion.  Her  stories  are  old-maidish  in  temper — old- 
maidish  even  in  the  talk  of  her  married  women.  An  atmo- 
sphere of  soap  and  water  pervades  her  books,  and  the  thing 
which  most  distresses  one  of  her  women  when  she  cannot 
marry  the  man  of  her  heart  is  to  reflect  upon  the  uncared- 
for  state  of  his  under  garments. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  old-maidish  about  Mr. 
Harold  Frederic,  whose  masterpiece,  ^Illumination,'  next 
falls  to  be  considered.  Yet  *  lUamination  '  is  also  a  story 
of  New  England  life,  and,  to  revert  to  our  purpose  of 
treating  these  novels  as  documents^  a  necessary  comple- 
ment to  Miss  Wilkins.  The  stories  that  Miss  Wilkins 
writes  make  one  feel  the  uniformity  of  American  character; 
her  people  are  all  variations  upon  a  single  well-marked 
type.  Mr.  Frederic  shows  by  implication  that  she  has  sim- 
plified the  problem  for  herself  in  taking  merely  the  life  of 
villages.  He  treats  not,  indeed,  of  a  great  city,  but  of  a 
small  out  of  the  world  town  in  the  backwoods,  small  enough 
for  a  clergyman's  affairs  to  be  a  matter  of  general  notoriety 
and  interest,  large  enough  to  have  a  tramway  and  gasli^t. 
Yet  here,  in  the  backwoods,  you  find  that  deep-rifted 
division  which  reaches  through  all  American  life,  and  the 
presence,  side  by  side,  of  alien  and  incompatible  races. 
The  central  figure  of  ^Illumination'  is  a  Nonconformist 
minister,  the  ]^verend  Theron  Ware,  and  in  his  flock  you 
recognise  at  once  the  hard-featured  race  whom  Miss  Wilkins 
presents,  if  not  loveably,  at  least  lovingly ;  but  you  recognise 
the  unsparing  portrait  drawn  by  one  who  is  intolerant  of 
their  intolerance.  One  recognises,  in  short,  the  fundamental 
qualities  which  go  to  make  up  the  American.  But  the 
qualities  are  presented  with  their  defects  in  strong  relief ; 
irngality  is  seen  as  greed,  strength  pf  will  as  figinaticism, 
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intelligence  as  cunning,  and  conscience  as  an  abiding  desire 
to  interfere  with  a  neighbour's  conduct.  Over  against  this 
mass  of  Nonconformity  is  set  the  hostile  camp  of  Catholicism ; 
oyer  against  the  Yankee,  the  Irishman ;  and  between  these 
two  forces,  which  are  at  work  gradually  modifying  each 
other,  the  Reverend  Theron  Ware  is  torn  in  sunder.  This 
is  the  story.  It  opens  with  an  annual  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  important  town  of 
Tecumseh;  the  congregation  are  waiting  to  hear  the  list 
read  out  which  announces  the  ministerial  appointments  for 
the  year.  For  three  Sundays  past  a  competition  of  select 
preachers— to  put  the  thing  nakedly — had  filled  the  church 
of  Tecumseh,  and  the  voice  of  Tecumseh  was  unanimous  for 
the  eloquent,  earnest,  and  saintly  young  man  who  had  last 
addressed  them — the  Rev.  Theron  Ware.  The  list  was  a 
blow  to  Tecumseh,  and  to  the  Reverend  Theron  Ware,  who 
found  himself  relegated  to  the  obscure  backwoods  township 
of  Octavius.  However,  he  and  his  wife  Alice  are  young ; 
they  are  cheerful  as  well  as  earnest;  and  it  is  a  May 
morning  with  the  elms  full  of  singing  robins  when  the  scene 
opens  on  them  at  Octavius.  Mrs.  Ware  is  remonstrating 
with  the  milkboy.  But  the  milkboy  explains  that  it  is  not 
by  mistake  that  no  milk  has  been  delivered  on  the  last  two 
Sundays.  ^  The  thing  of  it*s  this,'  he  explained.  ^  Every 
'  new  minister  starts  in  saying  we  can  deliver  to  this  house 
'  on  Sundays,  an'  then  gives  us  notice  to  stop  before  the 
'  month's  out.    It's  the  trustees  that  does  it.' 

From  this  episode  Mr.  Ware  proceeds  straight  to  an  inter- 
view with  the  trustees ;  there  are  three,  and  they  come  to 
explain  the  financial  situation — a  debt  of  4,000  dollars  on 
the  church — and  to  screw  down  Mr.  Ware  about  his  allow- 
ances. The  debt  takes  the  form  of  three  mortgages,  held 
by  the  three  trustees.  Mr.  Ware  notes  the  fact  that  two  of 
the  mortgages  bear  interest  at  7  per  cent.,  one  at  6. 

*  "  Oh,  that's  nothing,"  exclaimed  Eraetus  Winch,  \?ith  a  boisteroua 
display  of  jollity.  "  It's  only  Brother  Gorringe's  pleasant  little  way  of 
making  a  contribution  to  our  funds.  You  Tvill  notice  that  at  the  date 
of  all  tiiese  mortgages  the  State  rate  of  interest  was  seven  per  cent. 
Since  then  it's  been  lowered  to  six.  Well,  when  that  happened  jou 
see,  Brother  Gorringe,  not  bein'  a  professin'  member,  and  so  not  bound 
by  our  rules,  he  could  just  as  well  as  not  let  his  interest  down  a  cent. 
But  Brother  Pierce  an'  me^  we  talked  it  over,  an*  we  made  up  our 
minds  we  were  tied  hand  an'  foot  by  our  contract.  You  know  how 
strong  the  Discipline  lays  it  down  that  we  must  be  bound  to  the  letter 
of  our  agreements.  That  bein'  so,  we  seen  it  in  the  light  of  duty  not 
to  change  what  we*d  se^  our  hands  tp.  That's  how  it  i?,  Brother 
Ware.' "  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Mr.  Ware  comes  away  from  the  meeting  with  a  sense  that 
Mr.  Gorringe,  who  is  not  a  professing  member,  alone  makes 
Qctavius  tolerable,  and  transmits  to  his  wife  the  trustees' 
mandate  ;  she  is  to  take  the  roses  out  of  her  bonnet.  The 
result  is  a  trifling  coldness  between  him  and  Alice.  He 
goes  out  to  walk,  and  reviews  the  situation — gloomily, 
because  he  is  in  debt  and  Octarius  is  unsympathetic  A 
bright  idea,  however,  occurs  to  him.  He  will  write  a  book — 
a  book  about  Abraham — which  shall  sell  like  Canon  Farrar's 
'  Life  of  Christ,'  and  justify  him  in  purchasing  a  piano  for 
Alice.  As  he  revolves  these  thoughts,  a  procession  meets 
him ;  an  Irish  labourer  has  fallen  from  a  tree,  and  is  being 
carried  home  dying.  Instinctively  Theron  joins,  and  follows 
into  Mr.  MacEvoy's  house.  Presently  a  toll  young  woman 
comes  in,  with  wonderful  red  hair  and  fashionable  attire, 
pleasing  to  look  at.  She  takes  the  command  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  Theron  explains  his  presence,  apologetically,  to 
her.  While  they  speak,  the  priest.  Father  Forbes,  enters 
to  administer  extreme  unction,  and  Theron  finds  himself 
assisting  at  the  rite,  whose  strange  ceremonial,  with  the 
red-haired  young  woman  leading  the  rest  in  declamation  of 
the  ^  Confiteor,'  impressed  him  as  no  death-Ji)ed  scene  had  ever 
done  before.  By  a  very  subtle  treatment  of  the  episode 
Mr.  Frederic  contrives  to  suggest — first,  the  picturesqueness 
and  charm  of  the  Boman  ritual ;  secondly,  Theron  Ware's 
virgin  ignorance  of  all  that  is  not  taught  in  a  Methodist 
seminary ;  and,  lastly,  the  very  sensuous  and  impressionable 
character  of  the  young  Methodist  divine. 

That  is  the  beginning  of  his  ^  illumination,'  or,  if  one 
takes  the  American  title  of  the  story,  here  begins  ^The 
'  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.'  Theron  and  Alice  are  both 
of  them  perfectly  ignorant ;  but  there  is  this  diSSsrence.  She  is 
simply  destitute  of  impressions ;  he  is  a  blank  but  highly  sensi- 
tive plate.  And  his  ignorance  is  of  that  abysmal  Mud  which 
can  only  exist  in  the  ignorant  man  who  has  been  looked  up 
to  as  a  centre  of  culture.  He  has  been  trained  in  a 
seminary,  he  has  been  married  in  his  first  youth ;  he  has 
never  met  any  one  who  was  not  of  his  own  way  of  thinking. 
Life  has  rippled  past  him  continuously  monotonous.  Now 
for  the  first  time  he  realises  that  there  is  something  in  the 
world  not  wholly  provided  for  by  his  mental  outlook. 

'First  of  all  ho  had  to  revise  ia  part  the  arrangement  of  his  notions 
about  the  Irish.  Save  for  an  occasional  isolated  and  taciturn  figure 
among  the  nomadic  portion  of  the  hired  help  in  the  farm  country, 
Tiieron  had  scarcely  ever  spoken   to    a   person   of  this    curiously 
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alien  race  before.  He  remembered  now  that  tbere  bad  been  some 
dozen  or  more  Irish  families  in  Tyre  quartered  in  the  outskirts,  among 
the  rickyards,  but  he  had  never  come  in  contact  with  any  of  them 
or  given  to  their  existence  even  a  passing  thought.  So  far  as  personal 
acquaintance  went,  the  Irish  had  been  to  him  only  a  name.  But  what 
a  sinister  and  repellent  name  !  His  views  on  this  general  subject 
were  merely  those  common  to  his  communion  and  his  environment 
He  took  it  for  granted,  for  example,  that  in  the  large  cities  most  of  the 
poverty,  and  all  the  drunkenness,  crime  and  political  corruption, 
were  due  to  the  perverse  qualities  of  this  foreign  people — qualities 
accentuated  and  emphasised  in  every  evil  direction  by  the  baleful 
influence  of  a  false  and  idolatrous  religion.' 

This  does  not  fit  with  the  dignified  apparition  of  Father 
Forbes,  in  his  white  and  purple  vestments,  uttering  sonorous 
Latin  for  the  hearing  of  Heaven  by  MacEvoy's  bedside.  It 
does  not  fit  at  all  with  the  picture  of  Celia  Madden,  the 
red-haired  young  lady,  who  proves  to  be  the  daughter  of 
Jeremiah  Madden,  owner  of  the  timber  works  and  the 
biggest^house  in  Octavius.  And  it  is  a  slight  shock  to  Theron 
when  he  retnms  to  Alice  and  finds  her  deploring  the  fact 
that  her  washerwoman  must  be  Irish,  because  she  will  cer- 
tainly tell  her  priest  that  the  Methodist  minister  has  no 
piano  in  his  house.  Yet  probably  a  day  earlier  Theron 
Ware  would  have  shared  in  the  view  which  Alice  takes  of 
the  prying  habits  of  Catholics  and  the  uses  of  the  con- 
fessional. But  illumination  has  set  in,  and  with  it  a  tiny 
rift  opens  between  husband  and  wife.  When  he  falls  to 
work  next  day  upon  Abraham,  he  is  suddenly  confronted 
by  the  fact  that  Abraham  was  a  Chaldean ;  consequently,  that 
to  write  of  Abraham  he  must  know  something  of  the 
Chaldeans.  It  is  the  first  illuminating  flash  into  his  own 
ignorance,  and  the  only  man  who  presents  himself  as  a 
source  of  information  is  Father  Forbes,  who  has  spoken  a 
few  illuminating  words  about  the  Chaldeans.  So,  without 
telling  Alice,  he  goes  to  call  upon  Father  Forbes,  whom  he 
finds  at  dinner  with  a  friend.  Dr.  Ledsmar.  And  here  the 
contrast  between  the  two  camps  is  decisively  brought  out. 
In  the  hall  three  or  four  downcast-looking  parishioners  are 
sitting.  Upstairs  the  priest  sits  over  his  admirable  dinner, 
with  fine  linen,  fine  silver,  and  choice  wine.  Theron  Ware's 
parishioners  do  not  wait  in  the  hall  for  his  convenience. 
Conversation  only  augments  the  surprise.  Theron  ingenu- 
ously propounds  his  difficulty,  and  it  appears,  as  if  provi- 
dentially, that  Dr.  Ledsmar  is  an  Assyriologist.  This 
emboldens  Theron  to  ask  for  any  little  personal  details 
about  Abraham  and  his  sayings  and  doings-^^  little  things 
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^  which  help,  you  know,  to  round  out  one's  conception  of 

*  the  individual/  The  priest  and  the  doctor  exchange 
glances  over  his  head ;  and  Father  Forbes  explains  gently 
that  Abram  is  ^  not  a  person  at  all ;  he  is  a  tribe,  a  sep^ 

*  a  clan.'    And  so  he  produces  for  Theron,  in  an  easy  tone 
of  conversation,  the  conclusions  of  German  criticism,  wind- 
ing up  with  an  allusion  to  this  '  Christ  myth  of  ours/    Then 
Father  Forbes  goes  down  'to  get  rid  of  those  people  in  the 
'  hall^'  while  Dr.  Ledsmar  expounds  to  Theron  his  concep- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Church.      In  short,  here  you  hare 
the    young  Methodist  divine    suddenly    and  at  the  same 
moment  humbled  by  a  sense  of  his  own  ignorance,  and 
confronted  with  representations  of  what  may  be  called  the 
extreme  aristocratic  view  of  religion;  that  a  church  is 
necessary  for  police  purposes ;  that  it  is  organised  and  ad- 
ministered by  persons  who  attach  at  least  no  literal  signi- 
ficance to  its  dogmas;   that  it  contains  two  classes,  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled.    This  point  of  view  is  put  to  him  by 
men  whose  moral  ascendency  over  him  is  secure  in  every 
way ;  who  impress  him,  if  only  by  the  luxury  of  their  sur- 
roundings; who  have  at  easy  command  whole  masses  of 
learning  with  whose  very  existence  he  was  not  acquainted; 
and  who  are,  moreover,  incomparably  stronger  in  personality 
than  this  undisciplined  youth.     On  the  top  of  these  con- 
fusing experiences  come  the  strains  of  an  organ  from  the 
Catholic  church   just  outside  the  windows;    it  is    Celia 
Madden  playing  such  music  as  Theron  had  never  heard 
before.    He  says  a  dazed  good-bye  and  goes  out  into  the 
night,  but  the  music  draws  him ;  and  he,  the  representative 
of  a  raw  sect,  stumbles  dizzily  into  a  Church  which  is  the 
repositoiy  of  the  culture  of  all  the  ages.    But  there  is  still 
another  surprise  in  store  for  him  ;  he  walks  home  with  Miss 
Celia  Madden,  who  discusses  Dr.  Ledsmar,  and  he  makes 
the  astounding  discovery  that  her  aspiration  is  to  be  a 
Greek — to  worship  the  beautiful  and  the  strong.    He  goes 
home  and  tells  Alice   something  of  the  field  which  Dr. 
Ledsmar  has  opened  up  to  him — ^for  he  does  not  mention 
Celia — but  Alice  is  narrow  and  unsympathetic,  and  warns 
him  of  the  trustees. 

So  far  nothing  could  be  better  done  than  this  book,  and  so 
far  the  story  is  not  unpleasant  reading.  From  this  onwards 
it  becomes,  on  the  whole,  the  most  disagreeable  study  that  we 
ever  read,  although,  as  regards  the  central  figure,  a  master- 
piece of  psychology.  But  this  initial  presentment  is 
Qxcellent,     Theron  still  in  the  blank-paper  condition  im* 
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presses  evefjhodj  as  pleasant,  fle  is  so  earnest,  so  guileless, 
so  enthusiastic  for  ealtare — a  sort  of  spiritaaUj  minded 
Hnkerton.     The   picture   of   Methodism  in  Octavius    is 
complete,  and  makes  his  natural  recoil  from  it  simple  and 
credible ;  and  the  glimpse  of  a  Catholic  Irish  community 
imder  the  conditions  of  a  new  country  will,  we  fancy,  be  a 
revelation  to  most  Irishmen.     In  this  country  we  do  not 
naturally  look  to  find  the  Irish  priest  a  centre  of  intellectual 
culture ;  yet  in  America  it  is  easy  to  see  how  his  religion 
puts  him  at  once  into  touch  with  a  whole  world  that  is 
opposed  to  the  prevailing  rawness  of  American  life.    It  is 
curious,  however,  to  contrast  this  picture  with  M.  Paul 
Bourget's  remarks  upon  the  cold  nakedness  of  American 
Catholic  churches  and  their  lack  of  all  artistic  appeal.     The 
priest  is  admirably  drawn,  so  is  Dr.  Ledsmar,  the  disagree- 
able scientist,  who  keeps  a  Chinese  servant  that  he  may 
experiment  on  his  power  of  resistance  to  opium.    When  we 
come  to  Celia  criticism  becomes  hostile.    Jeremiah  Madden 
is  a  Galway  peasant,  his  wife  was  a  Gto.lway  peasant,  and 
Celia's  full  brother  Michael  is  a  Gralway  peasant :  Celia  is  no 
relation  of  theirs.    Granted  that  she  was  away  from  them 
for  years  in  a  costly  convent  school,  where  she  learnt  how  to 
jbress,  dance,   paint,  model,  play,  and  acquired,  broadly 
speaking,  all  culture  down  to  the  smoking  of  cigarettes ;  she 
would  still  present  some  lineaments  of  her  family.     She 
does  not.    But  she  is  an  American  girl,  recognisable  as  a 
near  cousin  of  Patience  Sparhawk  and  many  other  unattrac- 
tive heroines.    We  do  not  know  if  Mr.  Frederic  meant  to 
draw  a  prig,  but  he  has  drawn  one ;  and  the  type  recurs  end- 
lessly in  these  novels.    A  girl  or  boy  goes  away  from  home, 
acquires  a  culture  that  is  not  granted  to  the  home  circle, 
returns  home,  and  takes  upon  herself  or  himself  most  in- 
tolerably on  the  strength  of  it.     Celia  has  her  quarter  of  the 
Maddens'  house  set  apart  for  her  and  furnished  after  her 
designs.     She  treats  her  family  with  the  profound  contempt 
that  is  born  of  conscious  superiority.      This  mad  worship  of 
a  little  knowledge,  this  willingness  to  constitute  class  dis- 
tinctions even  in  the  bosom  of  a  family,  seems  to  us  the  least 
attractive  feature  of  American  life.    These  young  people 
tftke  blandly  the  chances  ofiered  them  as  a  right,  and,  having 
taken  them,  they  accept  the  resulting  separation  as  a  natural 
and  by  no  means  deplorable  consequence.    The  education 
which  they  get  does  not  teach  them  how  to  behave,  and  Celia 
certainly  behaves  as  badly  as  a  young  woman  can  do.    Mr, 
Frederic  suggests  a  touch  of  heartlessness  in  her  at  her  first 
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appearance,  but  the  suggestion  is  dropped.  He^  fijls  in  love 
with  her  a  little  himself,  it  may  be  supposed,  and,  for  a  yonng 
woman  to  meet  on  fair  terms,  Celia  would  no  donbt  be  a^ 
bewitching  young  woman.  But  Theron  Ware  does  not  meet 
her  on  fair  terms,  and  she  knows  it,  and  sets  to  work  to  tarn 
his  head  regardless  of  consequences.  There  is,  howerer, 
another  and  a  potent  factor  which  operates  to  his  ruin. 
Theron  is  essentially  an  orator;  everywhere  he  has  made 
his  mark  as  a  preacher.  But  Octayius  baffles  him.  The 
small  and  extremely  Puritanical  minority  who  by  the  viru- 
lence of  their  fanaticism  rule  the  congregation  are  hostile 
to  him,  and  these  new  yeasts  that  are  being  thrown  into  his 
mind  unnerve  him  for  the  struggle.  He  can  get  no  hold  on 
the  congregation,  the  quarterly  conference  is  coming  on,  and 
he  can  think  of  nothing  but  Senan,  which  Dr.  Ledsmar  has 
sent  him.  He  grows  more  and  more  moody,  further  and 
further  away  from  AUce.  Into  this  despondency  comes  a 
quickening  element.  The  trustees  have  decided  to  employ  two 
professional  '  debt-raisers,'  and  Sister  Soulsby  comes  down 
to  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  stir  up  the  lagging 
generosity  of  Octavius.  She  is  a  very  remarkable  person 
with  remarkable  eyes ;  ultimately  Mr.  Frederic  makes  her 
explain  that  she  has  been  an  actress  with  a  variegated 
career,  and  that  Brother  Soulsby,  her  quiet  drab-coloured 
husband,  had  been  a  gentleman  living  by  his  wits,  ^  a 
regular  bad  old  rooster.'  This  is  not  the  place  to  detail 
how  Sister  Soulsby  works  a  revival  meeting,  and  next  day, 
getting  the  congregation  together  for  a  renewal  of  this 
spiritual  delight,  locks  the  doors  and  converts  it  into  a  debt- 
raising  assembly,  nor  the  trick  by  which  she  provokes 
generosity  under  false  pretences.  These  are  merely  traits  of 
American  Methodism.  The  point  is  that,  under  the  stimulus 
of  her  influence,  Theron  Ware  at  last  preaches  a  sermon  that 
takes  away  the  breath  of  Octavius.  His  success  as  a  preacher 
comes  to  him  just  as  his  faith  in  what  he  preaches  is  going, 
but  the  success  is  none  the  less  intoxicating.  As  he  sits 
down  with  his  face  bowed  in  his  hands,  and  the  sighing^ 
murmur  goes  through  the  crowd,  he  whispers  to  his  own 
heart,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  long  deferred  triumph  r 
^  At  last !  the  dogs  t '  But  the  faith  is  gone,  and  the  re-« 
vival  meeting  only  fills  him  with  disgust  when  the  figures  come 
waltzing. up  the  aisle  in  a  paroxysm  of  devotional  frenzy  ta 
kneel  at  the  rail,  and  the  elders  run  round  crying  out  ex^ 
hortations — *  Kx  your  soul  on  Jesus ! '  *  0 !  blessed  blood 
*  of  Jesus ! '    To  his  illuminated  mind  the  whole  thing  is 
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iNu^barons  and' a  degradfttion  of  htiinanity ;  and  the  sense  of 
tbis  growB  sickening  when  Alice  joins  the  '  moornera.'  He 
talks  it  over  witii  Sister  Sonlsbj  before  she  departs ;  she 
looks  at  the  thing  with  the  frank  instinct  of  an  actress.  She 
exphuns  that  their  Chnrch  must  be  worked  bjr  emotion,  for 
it  has  dispensed  with  anthority;  it  most  do  things  that 
Oatholics  need  not.  She,  for  instance,  sings  them  Chopin 
foir  hymn  tones,  bnt  the  resnlt  is  good — emotion.  The 
Methodist  minister,  on  her  theorj,  is  an  actor,  and  mast 
relMgrnse  that  painted  lath  and  paper  has  to  be  shown  to 
Uie  aodieace  fbr  what  it  is  not.  The  thing  is  ineyitable, 
Slid  so  wh J  should  he  carry  <lW%it  intention  and  retire  from 
ttie  ministry  9  There  is  no  tUMi  so  completely  rained  as  the 
tUifrocked  priest.  In  6hort;«he  ntters  the  creed  (A  a  caho- 
iine— -of  one  who  Utcs  by  assuming  emotions  to  stimulate 
them  in  others,  and  who  justifies  herself  by  declaring  that 
she  does  actually  experience  the  emotions  which  she  pre- 
sents. Her  personality  is  stronger  than  Theron's ;  he  can- 
not deny  her  effectiveness  or  the  practical  virtue  of  herself 
and  her  husband;  so  he  lets  himself  be  persuaded,  and 
enters  upon  his  course  of  caboHnage.  From  that  moment  he 
has  no  difficulty  with  his  audience,  his  worldly  success  is 
established,  and  his  moral  ruin  consummated.  For  the 
people  whom  he  sways  from  the  ptdpit,  with  dexterous  touch 
on  their  emotions,  he  has  the  scorn  natural  to  the  wielder 
of  power ;  he  has  moreover,  in  a  double  dose,  that  intellec- 
tual arrogance  which  seems  inevitable  when  culture  is  ad- 
minister^ to  the  raw  American.  With  less  culture  than 
Celia  owns  to  give  a  solidity  to  his  opinions,  he  becomes  as  dis- 
dainful as  she  of  whoever  does  not  share  this  new  emancipa- 
tion, and  naturally  he  grows  intolerable  to  all  the  people, 
who  liked  his  frank  unassuming  ignorance.  So  far,  however, 
as  his  congregation  was  concerned,  there  was  nothing  to 
impede  his  career.  He  neglected  his  wife  and  made  her 
unhappy,  with  a  natural  contempt  for  her  weak  intellect, 
no  mate  for  his  illumination ;  but  that  would  not  hinder 
his  advancement.  It  was  the  interference  of  a  mischievous 
young  woman  that  brought  about  the  crash.  Celia  Madden 
saw  plainly  enough  what  was  going  on  in  his  mind,  and 
promised  herself  amusement  out  of  the  transformation. 
Accordingly,  she  invited  him  up  to  her  rooms — ^to  which  she 
had  a  private  entrance — late  one  night,  and  there  set  him 
down  among  elaborate  divrans  and  elaborately  sensuous 
schemes  of  colour  setting  off  the  beauty  of  naked  statues, 
—things  which  Theron  only  knew  by  hearsay.    There,  also, 
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she  played  to  him  sensaoos  melodies  of  Chopin,  and  for  a 
final  effect  retired  to  her  room  and  reappeared  with  her 
hair  down  her  back  and  clad  in  clinging  draperies.  This  is 
trying  any  man  pretty  high,  and  this  particnlar  man  beyond 
reason.  However,  she  had  him  well  in  hand,  and  dismissed 
him  by  a  yawn,  leaving  herself  free  to  pirouette  in  front  of 
the  Melian  Yenns.  We  do  not  condone  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Ware  in  subjecting  himself  to  such  temptations,  but 
Mr.  Frederic  has  no  right  to  condone  the  young  lady's  conduct 
as  he  undoubtedly  tends  to  do.  So  things  take  their  course. 
Theron  marches  over  from  a  camp  meeti^  of  the  Methodists 
— ^an  extraordinary  form  of  spiritual  picnic  described  with 
Mr.  Frederic's  usual  power — to  the  outing  of  the  Catholics 
from  Octavius,  where  there  are  svnngs,  dancing,  and  beer 
booths  in  place  of  prayer  meetings,  and  there  he  meets  CeUa. 
After  a  singular  interview,  in  which  he  has  complained  of 
his  wife's  inadequacy  as  a  companion,  and  glorified  his  own 
illumination,  she  propounds  to  him  her  intention  of  living  a 
free  life,  unfettered  by  man,  but  certainly  not  wittiout  love, 
and  concludes  the  interview  by  allowing  him  to  kiss  her. 
Naturally  enough  Theron  Ware,  being  inexperienced,  and 
where  his  vanity  is  concerned  obtuse,  goes  away  convinced 
that  she  loves  him,  and  thinks  of  nothing  but  his 
passion.  Yet  passion  does  not  develope  in  him  any  of  its 
more  generous  phases.  One  is  half  inclined  to  think  that 
Mr.  Frederic  represents  some  of  Theron's  conduct  as  mere 
ignorance.  He  catechises  Dr.  Ledsmar  as  to  Celia's  rela- 
tions with  Father  Forbes,  and  in  sheer  cowardice  is  anxious 
to  prove  to  himself  that  Celia  is  the  priest's  mistress.  He 
suspects  Levi  Gorringe  of  designs  on  his  wife,  and  is  almost 
anxious  to  procure  his  liberation  by  extorting  an  avowal 
from  one  or  other  of  them.  He  allows  Celia  to  pay  for 
his  wife's  piano,  and  finds  a  great  solace  in  the  prospect  that 
to  her  love  will  be  added  a  blessed  banking  account,  the 
solution  of  all  difficulties.  Finally,  he  follows  Celia  and 
Father  Forbes  to  New  York,  spying  upon  them  secretly, 
then  waits  till  Father  Forbes's  back  is  turned  to  call  upon 
Celia,  having  incidentally  gone  off  with  the  collection  money 
from  his  church.  In  the  interview  at  the  hotel  Celia  rounds 
upon  him  with  all  the  arrogance  of  a  superior  moral  stand- 
point. She  tells  him  that  he  has  the  mind  of  a  nasty  little 
boy,  that  he  has  made  himself  in  every  way  contemptible ; 
in  fihort,  she  uses  her  strength  as  a  woman,  and  a  woman 
for  whom  he  is  infatuated,  to  drive  the  man  into  a  mere 
agony  and  rnqdoess  of  shame.    Apparently  Mr.  Frederic 
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thinks  it  quite  fitting  and  natural  that  she  should  do  this, 
for  he  never  hints  at  any  remorse  in  her,  or  at  any  alteratioi? 
in  the  regard  felt  for  her  by  her  friends.  The  scene  lacks 
all  justice  of  presentment,  and  the  reader  has  inevitably  that 
harassing  sense  of  seemg  the  whole  position  from  a  stand- 
point irreconcileable  with  the  author's.  However,  it  is 
characteristic  of  this  amazing  scheme  of  intellectuaJ  class 
distinctions  that  the  pretender  to  a  class  above  his  own 
should  be  hurled  out  with  every  possible  contumely.  Theron 
reappears  at  Sister  Soulsby's  house,  after  a  crazy  debauch 
of  two  days ;  she,  at  least,  has  human  pity  on  him— ^  for  Sister 
Soulsby  is  the  one  loveable  person  in  the  book — and  nurses 
him  through  his  fever.  Months  later  we  see  him  for  the  last 
time  preparing  for  a  start  to  some  employ  in  the  Far  West. 
The  ministry  is  shaken  off,  but  there  is  a  confident  light  in 
his  eyes ;  for  he  has  a  vision  of  political  platforms  and  up- 
turned faces  of  men  that  will  thrill  and  leap  into  shouting 
at  the  voice  of  an  orator.  Some  day  he  will  return — a 
Senator. 

That  is,  we  take  it,  intended  to  emphasise  the  main  thesis 
of  the  book ;  that  to  live  by  playing  on  the  emotions,  as  an 
actor  or  an  orator  does,  is  always  dangerous,  and  doubly  so 
when  religion  is  the  instrument.  Some  grain  of  the  cdbotin 
— some  temptation  to  assume  more  emotion  than  is  truly 
sincere  or  spontaneous — must  lurk  in  almost  every  orator; 
Theron  Ware,  having  lost  his  convictions,  still  keeps  the 
temperament  of  the  caboHn^  and  the  desire  to  thrill  and  be 
thrilled.  One  cannot  say  that  the  subject  is  not  a  legitimate 
one  for  art,  but  this  corruption  of  a  temperament  sincerely  ^ 
religious  by  those  very  elements  in  it  which  seemed  to  fit  it  ^ 
specially  for  the  service  of  religion,  cannot  be  a  pleasant 
thing  to  read  of. 

*  Ulumination '  is  in  our  judgement  a  great  novel,  though 
inconsistent  in  its  presentment  of  the  principal  woman's 
character;  but  not  a  book  that  is  good  reading  for  the 
average  ignorant  young  man  or  young  woman,  such  as  were 
Celia  Madden  and  Theron  in  their  teens.  We  have  dwelt 
upon  it  at  great  length  because  it  seems  the  strongest 
Ainerican  novel  of  recent  years  and  the  most  fully  repre- 
sentative. It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  novel  of  pure 
analysis  would  go  on  for  ever  being  the  drawing-room 
production  to  which  Mr.  Howells  accustomed  us.  Men  and 
women  naturally  demanded  some  stronger  meat  than  his 
elaboration  of  fine-spun  quarrels  over  a  look  or  an  intona- 
tion.    The  American  novel  has  eschewed   romance    and 
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incident,  and,  to  excite  or  even  to  interest  CKHitinuonsIy,  it 
must  take  the  study  of  those  emotions  which  more  nmn  and 
woman  most  profoundly.  The  pages  of  Mr.  Howells  snggest 
no  possibility  of  sexuid  irregularities;  they  eren  suggest 
strongly  that  with  the  great  American  race  no  such  thing 
is  conceiyable.  Mr.  Harold  Frederic  makes  his  plot  hinge 
npon  an  tmpermitted  flirtation,  bat  still  motives  keep  their 
normal  proportions.  But  one  of  the  very  latest  and  most 
popular  American  novelists,  Mrs.  Gertmde  Atherton,  gives 
to  love-making,  and  more  particularly  to  irregular  lore- 
making,  an  overwhelming  place  in  the  business  of  life. 
^  Patience  Sparhawk '  is  a  book  vmtten  with  considerable 
animation ;  it  gives  indisputably  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life 
led  by  a  young  girl  living  witii  a  dnmken,  disreputable 
mother  on  a  ranche  in  Califomia.  It  is  perhaps  uncon* 
ventional  to  introduce  your  heroine  as  hating  her  mother 
and  trying  to  kill  her  in  a  fit  of  passion,  but  given  the 
provocation  one  may  admit  the  truth  of  the  psychology. 
The  mother  is  got  out  of  the  way,  and  Patience  comes  up 
to  New  York,  where  a  home  is  found  for  her  vrith  two  old 
ladies  given  to  good  works.  The  old  ladies  are  sketched 
with  considerable  humour^  and  this  part  of  the  book  is 
pleasant  reading.  Death,  however,  breaks  up  the  circle, 
and  Patience  is  left  with  a  small  fortune.  Two  altematiTes 
are  before  her.  She  may  claim  the  promise  made  to  her 
by  the  editor  of  a  New  York  daily — *  a  man  for  whom  the 
*  term  "  brainy  "might  have  been  specially  invented ' — and 
become  a  journalist ;  or  she  may  marry.  Her  old  lady  has 
a  niece.  Miss  Hal  Peele,  a  fast  young  lady  belonging  to  a 
body  called  the  Four  Hundred,  in  New  York,  who  seem  to 
take  their  separate  and  superior  existence  very  seriously; 
Miss  Peele  has  a  brother,  Beverley  Peele,  beautiful  and 
imbecile,  or  endowed  with  just  the  amount  of  sense  to  be  a 
criminal  in  a  less  fortunate  station.  He  sees  Patience,  and 
comes  over  to  woo  her.  The  courtship  is  interrupted  by  a 
servant,  or  it  would  have  apparently  run  to  its  conclusion  upon 
the  lines  followed  by  primitive  man.  After  this  experience 
Patience  analyses  her  emotions,  or  rather  her  physical 
sensations,  with  a  frankness  that  is  nothing  short  of  in** 
decent,  and  shortly  after  she  marries  the  gentleman.  This 
is  merely  one  of  several  similar  incidents,  but  the  others 
are  treated  with  less  detail.  After  a  brief  career  as  a  New 
York  'fashionnette' — is  the  word  part  of  Mrs.  Atherton's 
own  singular  dialect,  we  wonder,  or  is  it  popularly  used  by 
the  Tour  Hundred  P— Patience  becomes  a  lady  journalist 
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It  would  appear  that  the  highest  fanction  of  a  ladj 
journalist  in  America  is  to  act  as  a  sorb  of  amateur  detec- 
tive, and  obtain  early  intelligence  of  as  yet  nndeveloped 
divorce  cases.  There  is  naturally  a  flirtation  with  a  news- 
paper man,  but  the  grand  passion  of  the  book  is  for  the 
advocate  who  procures  her  reprieve  from  a  sentence  to  elec- 
trocution— in  a  marvellously  melodramatic  scene — and  who 
at  an  earlier  point  in  the  story  has  told  her  at  a  dinner- 
party that  she  is  *a  harlot'  because  she  married  her 
husband.  Decidedly  we  have  come  a  long  way  from  the 
discretion  of  Mr.  Kowells.  But  the  main  point  is  that 
Patience  is  a  prig,  like  Celia  and  the  rest  of  them.  The 
same  intellectual  intoxication  produced  by  a  very  small 
draught  of  culture  breeds  the  same  sense  of  elevation  to  a 
higher  plane,  and  the  same  contemptuous  pity  for  the  less 
illuminated.  Illumination  seems  working  over  the  whole 
continent  of  America  very  much  as  it  worked  in  the  respec- 
tive instances  of  Mr.  Ware  and  Miss  Madden.  Patience 
Sparhawk,  disagreeable  as  she  is,  does  not  fail  to  be  con- 
vincing ;  we  believe  in  her  firmly,  though  we  wish  we  did 
not.  She  is  a  creature  who  has  stuffed  her  brain  with  all 
the  latest  jargons,  as  infatuated  with  her  supposed  monopoly 
of  intellectual  novelties  as  was  the  traditional  Yankee  of 
twenty  years  back  with  his  supremacy  in  mechanical 
appliances ;  and  she  has  the  profoundest  distaste  for  every- 
thing that  falls  short  of  her  own  standard.  She  visits  the 
poor  with  a  sense  of  disgust.  *  It  was  her  private  opinion 
^  that  these  useless  creatures,  with  only  the  animal  instinct 
*'  to  live,  and  not  an  ounce  of  grey  matter  in  their  skulls, 
*.  encumbered  the  earth  and  should  be  quickly  chloroformed.' 
Then,  presumably,  they  would  leave  the  world  free  for 
*  brainy '  people  who  can  write  like  this  of  the  effect  produced 
by  a  first  residing  of  Byron : — 

'  Her  eyes  expanded  and  filled  with  a  wholly  new  light.  She  might 
be  unlettered  in  woman's  wisdom,  but  the  transcendent  passion,  the 
pounding  vitality  of  the  poet,  carried  straight  to  intuition.  The 
insidious  elixir  drifted  into  the  cxystal  stream.  That  incomparable 
objectivity  sang  the  songs  of  songs  as  distinctly  to  her  brain  as  had  it 
{sic)  gathered  the  sounds  of  life  fbr  twenty  years.' 

We  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  Mrs.  Atherton 
not  only  because  she  has  been  a  success  jeven  with  some 
educated  peo^de,  but  becsCuse  she  presents  in  a  kind  of 
caricature  the  same  tendencies  in  American  nature  which 
other  novelists  indicate  with  less  glaring  colours.  For 
iostancOi  in  Mr,  Puller's  very  clever  study  of  Chicago,  *  With 
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'  the  Procession/  there  is  much  the  same  schism  in  family 
life.  David  Marshall  has  amassed  his  million  by  keeping  a 
grocery  store ;  but  he  is  a  man  who  has  made  no  stir  in  the 
town,  no  splash.  Now  his  family  are  grown  np^  and  they 
resent  their  exclusion  from  the  aristocracy  of  Chicago. 
Three  of  them  live  at  home ;  a  son  just  back  from  touring  in 
Europe,  a  dabbler  in  the  fine  arts,  who  turns  up  his  nose  at 
the  rawness  of  everything  about  him,  and  is  adored  by  his 
sisters  for  the  perfection  of  his  stjle.  Even  to  his  father, 
who  keeps  the  bank  account,  he  is  tolerantly  contemptuous. 
The  younger  girl  is  pretty,  and  comes  out  bent  on  success ; 
and  to  her  own  success  everything  has  to  give  way.  The 
notion  of  consulting  her  parents'  wishes  never  enters  her 
mind;  what  she  has  to  do  is  perfectly  well  defined— to 
avoid  at  all  costs  any  resemblance  to  them — to  shake  off 
entirely  the  chrysalis  of  her  infancy.  She  knows  her  Debrett 
by  heart,  just  as  her  brother  knew  all  the  clubs  in  Piccadilly 
before  ever  he  set  foot  on  an  ocean  steamer.  Still  she  is 
designedly  represented  as  disagreeable.  Her  elder  sister, 
who  has  brains  and  a  heart,  and  finds  both  a  good  deal  in 
her  waj,  is  an  attractive  person,  but  she  is  in  the  same  way 
caught  with  the  sparkle  of  novelty.  It  is  the  year  before  the 
great  Chicago  Exhibition,  and  all  the  millionaires  are  giving 
tangible  proof  of  their  success  by  magnificent  and  osten^tious 
public  benefactions.  It  worries  Jane  that  herfather  should  be  so 
poor-spirited  and  backward  as  to  take  no  lead  in  public  business. 
David  Marshall  would  sooner  sit  down  and  spend  his  money 
in  a  grim  fight  to  get  justice  from  a  rascally  opponent  who 
has  a  *  pull '  in  the  local  courts.  But  all  his  Mends  dis- 
courage him.     *  Why  touch  pitch?  *  they  say.     *  Of  course, 

*  if  you  try  to  get  execution  of  a  writ  upon  some  of  the 

*  Polish  community,  your  carriages  will  be  destroyed  and 

*  your  coachman  assaulted  by  hired  blackguards.  What  is 
^  more  natural  ?    You  arrest  the  offenders,  they  give  the 

*  name  of  their  local  senator  for  bail,  he  signs  cheerfully, 

*  they  fail  to  appear,  jou  look  up  the  bail  bond  and  find  that 
<  the  senator  has  appended  his  name  to  a  blank  sheet  of 

*  paper.  What  else  did  you  expect  ?  *  None  of  Marshall's 
friends  can  see  that  to  make  a  hard  fight  for  justice  is  more 
profitable  to  the  town  than  to  endow  libraries.  What  they 
are  clear  about  is  that  he  will  have  nothing  to  show  for  his 
money;  and  that  is  what  everybody  wants.  Mrs.  Bates, 
David  Marshall's  old  flame  and  Jane's  friend,  has  a  house 
whose  glories  rival  Solomon's  Temple ;  but  she  lives  her  real 
life  in  two  little  rooms   hidden  away  at  the    bask,    and 
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famished  with  uglj  old  carpets  and  papers  like  those 
familiar  to  her  infancy.  Yet  Mrs.  Bates  is  not  a  snob  at 
all,  but  a  very  charming  woman  ;  she  merely  has  the  mis- 
fortune of  living  in  a  society  which  has  not  been  able  to 
assimilate  all  that  is  poured  into  it,  in  the  way  of  ideas  as 
well  as  of  money.  She  knows  that  she  ought  to  have  certain 
ideas  as  well  as  certain  furniture  and  upholstery;  and  her 
life  goes  in  a  pathetic  straggle  to  live  up  to  both*  of  them. 
We  wish  there  were  space  to  dwell  on  the  details  of  Mr. 
Fuller's  book;  it  is  an  odd  document  and  describes  the 
evolution  of  a  whole  social  code.  The  aristocracy  of  Chicago 
plainly  desire  to  be  European  in  their  culture ;  but  in  the 
meantime  they  have  invented  a  number  of  conventions,  not 
really  more  curious  than  our  own,  but  much  more  rigid  and 
quite  dififerent.  The  ceremony,  for  instance,  of  a  young 
girl's  coming  out  takes  place  at  an  afternoon  function,  and  its 
success  depends  upon  getting  precisely  the  right  ladies  *  to 
*  pour  tea '  on  the  occasion.  *  With  the  Procession  '  is  a 
book  that  has  geniality,  humour,  and  close  observation  (and 
the  *  Cliff  Dwellers,'  by  the  same  author,  is  said  to  be  even 
better).  But  here  also,  as  in  *  Illumination,*  one  is  oddly 
conscious  that  the  American  novelist  is  looking  at  his 
countrypeople  from  the  outside,  almost  with  a  sympathetic 
alien's  tolerance  for  their  little  foibles. 

So  far  we  have  written  about  novels  dealing  with  con- 
temporary American  life,  all  of  them,  except '  Democracy,' 
working  on  the  lines  of  close  naturalistic  study,  and  little 
relieved  by  incident.  The  melodramatic  finish  to  *  Patience 
Sparhawk '  is  an  exception ;  but  whatever  literary  value 
that  work  possesses  rests  on  its  energy  in  depicting  a  some- 
what lurid  view  of  society  in  California  and  New  York.  No 
study  of  the  American  novel  would  be  passable  without  a 
reference  to  the  great  number  of  historical  novels  which 
have  begun  to  appear.  Some  of  them,  for  instance,  *  King 
Noanet^'  by  Mr.  Stimson,  or  the  *  Forge  in  the  Forest,' 
by  Mr.  Roberts,  are  merely  the  traditional  picturesque 
romance,  and  only  of  importance  as  showing  that  Americans 
are  becoming  alive  to  the  interest  of  their  remoter  past, 
that  the  period  of  early  settlement  is  falling  into  historic 
focus.  A  book  of  this  sort  which  deserves  special  mention 
is  the  ^  Scarlet  Coat,'  by  Clinton  Boss,  a  study  of  Lafayette's 
campaign  ending  in  Comwallis's  surrender.  Its  account  of 
the  siege  of  Yorktown  gives  a  strong  and  genuine  impression 
of  war,  and  a  very  curious  and  interesting  figure  is  the 
inrealthy  YirginiaA  gentleman  who  deliberately  pUys  fast 
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and  loose  with  both  sides  till  he  can  decide  with  certainty, 
but  for  all  this  compromising  conduct  behaves  like  a 
gentleman.  One  novel,  however,  stands  oat  so  stronglj 
from  this  whole  class  that  we  do  not  care  to  write  of  the 
others,  *The  Choir  Invisible/  by  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen, 
may  be  best  described  as  a  beautiful  work.  Its  story — telling 
of  the  honourable  passion  that  sprang  up  between  a  man  and 
a  married  woman^-is  fine  in  its  way ;  but  the  true  interest 
lies  in  the  background,  against  which  the  figures  move. 
The  story  passes  in  the  days  when  Kentucky  had  been 
fairly  occupied;  but  all  the  men  and  women  of  the  story 
remember  a  time  when  Indians  were  still  a  haunting  terror 
by  day  and  night,  and  children  might  not  stray  from  the 
door  lest  a  clump  of  bushes  should  conceal  an  enemy.  Ono 
feels  the  meeting  of  civilisation  with  the  primeval  forest ; 
the  pioneers  have  driven  out  wild  man  and  wild  beast  from 
th^  fastnesses,  and  they  have  now  only  the  forest  itself  to 
struggle  with.  AJready  the  homelike  charm  is  over  their 
log  huts,  peace  broods  in  the  slow-rising  smoke  wreaths ; 
yet  all  about  is  the  beauty  of  wilderness.  It  is  in  a  singular 
style  that  Mr.  Allen  sets  out  his  pictures — singular,  delibe* 
rate,  perhaps  overladen  with  a  too  obvious  pomp  of  epithet — 
but  it  suggests  no  less  a  master  than  Chateaubriand.  And 
beside  this  power  to  reconstruct  a  beauty  that  exists  no 
longer  he  has  the  faculty  of  historic  evocations.  Mrs. 
Falconer,  his  heroine,  is  a  truly  interesting  figure  and  novel 
in  literature;  the  daintily  bred  woman  whose  youth  was 
spent  in  a  great  house  of  Virginia,  whence  her  father  sent 
home  to  England  yearly  his  bales  of  tobacco:  a  house 
inherited  from  many  forefathers ;  a  house  built  after  the 
English  pattern,  with  lawns  and  terraced  gardens  such  as 
England  knows;  a  house  whence  her  brothers  went  to 
England  for  their  schooling.  In  this  great  house  she  had 
been  brought  up  to  wear  silks  and  brocades;  she  had 
spent  her  winters  in  Boston,  and  danced  wi^  English 
officers ;  she  had  lived  the  life  that  a  great  lady  lives  in  the 
old  countries.  Then  came  the  war  and  a  house  divided 
against  itself,  her  father  fighting  for  the  King,  her  brother 
for  the  Republic ;  war,  and  with  the  war  death  of  her  kins- 
men and  ruin  for  herself.  So  it  came  about  that  she  had 
married  Major  Falconer,  who  had  fought  for  the  Eepublic, 
and  been  paid  with  a  grant  of  lands  in  Kentucky,  lands  that 
needed  to  be  fought  for  not  once  only,  but  held  against  an 
unrelenting  enemy;  and  this  figure  of  a  high-bred  lady, 
keeping  her  refinement  as  her  hands  keep  their  fine  shape. 
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but  Iiardened  and  worn  like  them  with  a  labour  to  which  aha 
was  never  trained,  is  such  a  portrait  as  few  countries  have  a 
place  for  in  their  history,  and  few  men  could  have  drawn 
with  so  much  grace.  The  book  is  a  real  effort  of  the 
creative  imagination,  a  real  addition  to  the  literature  of  its 
country,  and  one  which  should  serve  as  a  fruitful  and  per- 
manent example. 

Harmony  and  suavity  of  style  such  as  Mr.  Allen  aims  at 
are  qualities  alien  to  the  genius  of  Mr.  Stephen  Crane, 
whom  we  have  kept  for  the  last  place;  but  Mr.  Crane 
merits  consideration  precisely  as  a  stylist.  He  made  his 
mark,  by  xmiversal  acclamation,  three  or  four  years  back^ 
with  the  'Bed  Badge  of  Courage,'  written  when  he  was 
twenty-one.  Tliis  book  is  an  elaborate  study  of  the  psycho- 
logical experiences  undergone  by  a  recruit.  It  has  value 
not  as  a  record,  but  as  a  tour  de  force  of  the  imagination, 
for  Mr.  Crane  had  never  seen  war;  so  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  many  soldiers  dissent  from  his  theory  of  the 
emotions  of  combat.  According  to  Mr.  Crane,  everything 
passes  in  a  red  haze ;  men  advance  or  retreat  as  if  in  a  lurid 
dream ;  they  are  something  quite  different  from  their  every- 
day selves.  A  very  clever  man,  who  has  seen  no  lack  of 
fighting,  Colonel  Baden-Powell,  comments  in  a  record  of 
South  African  war  upon  this  theory,  read  by  him  somewhere 
out  in  the  veldt.  Man,  upon  his  view,  goes  into  action  very 
much  as  he  goes  into  a  game  of  football ;  he  is  simply  more 
alert,  more  high-strung,  more  completely  alive,  though,  in 
consequence  of  the  tension,  subject  to  fits  of  blhid  fury.  It 
must,  however,  be  said  that  Mr.  Crane  in  his  story  does  not 
generalise ;  he  takes  a  single  type  and  individual  emotions. 
Still  we  have  the  misfortune  not  to  find  credible  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  recruit  is  coward  one  day  and  hero  the 
next ;  as  a  psychological  document  his  book  appears  to  us  \^ 
valueless.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  certain  impressions  of 
war  detach  themselves  strongly  in  his  work ;  the  blind  actions 
of  men,  moved  by  masses,  they  know  not  where  or  why ;  their 
total  ignorance  of  whatever  lies  beyond  eyeshot  or  earshot, 
the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  various  movements  spell 
victory  or  defeat.  And  certain  scenes — the  rush  across  an 
open  against  a  wood  set  thick  with  riflemen,  or  the  sudden 
coming  upon  a  corpse  in  a  thicket — ^present  themselves  to 
the  senses  as  vividly  as  in  life.  That  is,  of  course,  Mr. 
Crane's  object,  to  stimulate  sense-perceptions  by  the  use  of 
words.  The  thing  done  is  very  clever,  but  is  it  agreeable  9  ^ 
He  wants,  in  the  first  place,  to  get  an  impression  of  con* 
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fased  masses  of  men  weltering  through  a  forest  amid  a 
deafening  noise ;  and  words  are  heaped  on  words  to  render 
this^  till  one  feels  as  if  one  had  been  beaten  about  the 
head  with  epithets.  Every  device  is  used  to  quicken  the 
jaded  faculty  of  image-making;  words  are  violently  flung 
together  in  fanciful  collocations  and  outlandish  metaphors ; 
you  read  of  red  shouts  and  green  smells,  flags  *  shaking  with 
'  laughter/  and  cannon  talking  to  each  other,  '  sUghtlj 
^  casual,  unexcited  in  their  challenges  and  warnings.'  Men 
speak,  not  language,  but  half-articulate  yelps,  barely  re-> 
cognisable  in  their  distorted  spelling  for  words.  One  reads, 
one  thinks  how  clover  it  is,  and  one  puts  away  the  book 
ith  a  sense  of  relief,  feeling  as  if  one  had  been  seeing  a 
curious  gymnastic  contortion  or  feat  of  strength.  It  is  so 
evident  that  here  is  a  man  straining  every  nerve  to  get  a 
certain  result,  not  so  much  trying  to  make  his  readers  see 
as  trying  to  force  his  own  imagination  into  seeing.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  a  picture  from  *  The  Little  Eegiment,*  Mr. 
Crane's  volume  of  short  studies  of  war— a  better  book  than 
*  The  Bed  Badge,'  to  our  thinking: — 

'  In  one  mystic  changing  of  the  fog  as  if  the  fingers  of  spirits  were 
drawing  aside  these  draperies,  a  small  group  of  the  grey  i&irmishers, 
silent,  statuesque,  were  suddenly  disclosed  to  Dan  and  those  about  him. 
So  vivid  and  near  were  they  that  there  was  something  imcanny  in  the 
revelation.  There  might  have  been  a  second  of  mutual  wonder. 
Then  each  rifle  in  the  group  was  at  the  shoulder.  As  iDan's  glance  flashed 
along  the  barrel  of  his  weapon,  the  figure  of  a  man  suddenly  loomed 
as  if  the  musket  had  been  a  telescope.  The  short  black  beard,  the 
slouch  hat,  the  pose  of  the  man  as  he  sighted  to  shoot,  made  a  quick 
picture  in  Dan's  mind.  The  same  moment,  it  would  seem,  he  pulled 
his  own  trigger,  and  the  man,  smitten,  lurched  forward,  while  his 
€Spioding  rifle  made  a  slanting  crimson  streak  in  the  air,  and  the 
slouch  hat  fell  before  the  body.  The  billows  of  the  fog,  governed  by 
singular  impulses,  rolled  in  between. 

*  "You  got  that  feller  sure  enough/*  said  a  comrade  to  Dan.  Dan 
looked  at  him  absent-mindedly.' 

If  a  man  were  in  a  fight,  would  he  be  thinking  of  shapes 
and  colours  like  this?  Does  a  man  in  a  football  match 
have  similar  impressions ?  Dan, be  it  observed,  is  a  veteran; 
the  recruit  may  have  naturally  such  a  confusion  of  ideas  as 
would  be  in  the  mind  of  a  young  foreign.er  put  into  a  side 
of  Rugby  football  and  told  to  play  without  knowing  the 

/  rules.  Mr.  Crane's  description  of  war  does  not  convince  like 
Mr.  Kipling's,  in  so  far  as  it  describes  the  emotions;  it 
shows  entirely  false  beside  what  we  should  take  for  the 

\^  toucl^stoi^e  in  the^e  uiatter^ — Sir  Chpxles  Napier's  account 
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of  his  experiences  at  Coranna.  In  so  far  as  it  aims  at 
rendering  external  impressions  of  sight,  it  seems  to  us 
radicallj  bad  art,  because  it  tries  to  do  with  words  what 
should  be  done  with  lines  and  colours.  It  maj  be  con- 
fidentlj  said  that  no  one  unacquainted  with  the  methods  of 
modern  impressionist  art  on  canvas  will  see  the  pictures 
that  Mr.  Crane  is  trying  to  convey ;  and  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  them  wUl  see  that  he  sees  the  thing  not 
directly,  but,  as  it  were,  translated  into  paint. 

Mr.  Crane  is  too  young  to  have  written  a  good  novel,  and 
*  The  Third  Violet,'  his  only  attempt  at  the  ordinary  story  of 
familiar  life,  is  simply  amazing  in  its  fatility.  But  he  has 
written  a  short  study  of  New  York  slums  which  may 
compare  with  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison's  Jago  sketches  and  Mr. 
Maugham's  *  Liza  of  Lambeth.'  *  Maggie '  appears  with  a 
prefatory  commendation  from  Mr.  Howells.  We  have  no  ob- 
jection to  stories  of  slum  life;  Mr.  B.  H.  Davies's  'GuUegher' 
is  a  wonderful  and  attractive  picture  of  the  New  York 
street-arab.  But  *  Maggie '  does  not  seem  to  us  to  justify  its 
existence.  Given  a  drunken  father,  a  drunken  mother, 
and  their  children,  a  pretty  girl  and  a  boy,  stunted  but 
as  brave  as  a  weasel ;  this  is  very  likely  how  the  lives  will 
shape  themselves.  Tragic  pathos  there  certainly  is  in  the 
girl's  devotion  to  her  swaggering  lover,  a  fighting  bar- 
tender, who  deserts  her  without  the  shadow  of  compunction. 
But  it  seems  as  if  one  needed  more  than  this  to  repay  one  for 
wading  through  such  a  mass  of  revolting  details — street 
fights  of  little  boys,  fights  of  grown  men  in  bars,  scenes  in 
dirty  beer  saloons,  and  everywhere  the  dialect  of  the  Bowery, 
which,  as  Mr.  Crane  writes  it,  is  the  most  hideous  repre- 
sentation of  human  speech  that  we  have  ever  met  with.  One 
may  read  a  book  like  this  as  a  tract,  to  keep  one  alive  to  the 
misery  existent  somewhere  in  the  world ;  but  we  can  conceive 
no  other  motive  for  reading  it.  As  a  work  of  art  we  disbelieve  v 
in  it.  Take  Mr.  Maugham's  *  Liza,'  a  work  equally  unsparing 
and  in  some  ways  more  revolting ;  here  you  have  at  least 
credible  human  beings,  with  natur^  affections.  In  Mr.  Crane's 
book  Maggie's  passion  for  Pete  is  the  one  trace  of  human 
coherence;  there  is  no  other  tie  between  any  two  of  the 
characters.  It  is  an  impression ;  that  is  to  say,  a  study 
made  to  emphasise  certain  traits;  and  an  impression  of 
sheer  brutality.  The  admiration  for  work  of  this  sort  savours 
of  the  latest  modem  cant,  which  preaches  that  to  see  things 
artistically  you  must  see  them  disagreeably.  Mr.  Crane  has 
peep  a  piece  of  life  in  p»  liard  superfici^  wa^,  apd  repdere4  it 
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in  the  spirit  of  a  caricaturist.  That  is  the  true  formola  for 
producing  what,  in  the  cant  of  the  day,  is  called  uncom* 
promising  realism. 

/  Mr.  Crane,  however,  stands  bj  himself,  and  we  trost  that 
with  advancing  maturity  he  may  slough  this  crude  and 
violent  mannerism,  alien  to  all  the  old  traditions  of  delicacy 
and  reserve  whether  in  style  or  subject.  He  has  too  much 
iaXent  to  be  wasted  in  a  wild-goose  chase  after  the  ideal  of 
gentlemen  in  France  who  write  sonnets  describing  the  colours 
of  different  vowels.  For  the  present  he  alone  among  the 
writers  we  have  dealt  with  affords  us  no  human  document ; 

^-"Ids  folk  in  the  Bowery  have  neither  country  nor  class ;  all  he 
offers  is  a  distorted  psychology  of  combat  and  an  exaggerated 

L^heory  of  style.  Yet  it  is  of  the  essence  of  tal^it  to  go 
wrong  at  first  and  to  run  into  mannerisms.  We  set  Mr. 
Crane's  promise  beside  the  performance  of  Mr.  Frederic,  Mr. 
Allen,  and  Miss  Wilkins  as  the  best  that  modem  American 
literature  has  to  show.  And  there  is  no  want  of  other 
names :  Mr.  B.  Harding  Davis,  whom  we  have  been  obliged 
to  dismiss  too  summarily ;  Miss  Alice  Brown,  whose  *  Meadow 
*  Grass '  is  an  admirable  piece  of  discipleship  in  the  school  of 
Miss  Wilkins ;  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  who  is  said  by 
Southerners  to  give  a  truer  portraiture  of  the  South  than  Mr. 
Cable ;  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland,  whose  *  Little  Norsk '  and  other 
stories  convey  a  wonderful  sense  of  the  isolation  of  human 
life  in  the  wide  snow- swept  prairies;  and  Mr.  F.  T.  Clark, 
who  in  *  The  Mistress  of  the  Ranch '  combines  an  exciting 
plot  and  extremely  picturesque  setting  with  one  of  the  best 
character  studies  we  have  read  for  a  long  time.  Altogetlier, 
the  school  of  American  novelists  actually  existing  is  rich  in 
widely  varied  excellence  of  manner  and  widely  varied 
range  of  interest.  It  is  essentially  conscientious  in  its 
workmanship  and  serious,  even  scientific,  in  aim;  upon 
the  whole,  a  body  of  literature  which  is  not  marked  out  by 
any  commanding  achievement,  but  which,  by  its  hig^ 
average  of  power  and  vitality,  might  do  honour  to  any  age 
and  any  country. 
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Abt.  VII, — 1.  A  History  of  Renaissance  Architecture  in 
England,  1500-1800.  By  Eeginald  Blompield,  M.A. 
London:  1897. 

2.  The  Architecture  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy.  Bj  William 
J.  Andebbok.     London  :  1896. 

8.  Architecture  for  General  Readers :  A  Short  Treatise  on  the 
Principles  and  Motives  of  Architectu/ral  Design,  with  a 
Historical  Sketch.  By  H.  Heathcotb  Statham.  London : 
1895. 

4.  Modern  Architecture :  A  Booh  for  Architects  and  the  Public. 
By  H.  Heathoote  Statham.    London :  1897. 

6.  A  Text-hook  of  the  History  of  Architecture.  By  A.  D.  P. 
Hamlin,  A.M.     London  and  New  York  :  1896. 

XT  may  be  said  with  a  measure  of  trnth  that  architectural 
^  manuals,  and  manuals  of  other  kinds  for  that  matter, 
are  the  special  product  of  our  own  age.  We  had  almost 
claimed  for  the  architectural  handbook  that  it  was  without 
forerunner  in  the  past,  a  thing  wholly  modem,  begotten  and 
bom  of  the  age  which  understands  what  is  meant  by 
'  University  Extension.'  The  claim  is  withheld  from  a  fear, 
however  groundless,   of    hurting  the  fame  of   *the  ever 

*  memorable  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Knight,  late  Provost  of 

*  Eaton  College,'  whose  *  curious  pencil  *  let  fall  among  other 
writings  a  short  treatise  on  *  The  Elements  of  Architecture, 
^  collected  from  the  best  authors  and  examples.'  In  singling 
out  this  author  we  are  not  pretending  to  ignore  the  entire 
literature  of  architecture  with  which  the  world  has  been 
enriched  since  and  including  the  writings  of  Yitruvius  PoUio. 
The  pretensions  which  we  put  forward  for  Wotton  and  for  the 
present  age  cast  no  ignorant  oblivion  upon  the  productions  of 
Albert!  arid  Palladio,  Serlio  and  De  TOrme,  nor  are  we  for- 
getting in  our  own  country  the  pompous  volume  of  Dean 
Aldrich  nor  the  brief  essay  of  Lord  Bacon.  It  will  be  under- 
stood that  these  works  stand  in  a  different  category  from  those 
compendia  of  general  instruction  which  are  the  mark,  we  will 
not  say  the  glory,  of  our  own  day.  It  is  true  that  in  more  than 
one  age  of  the  past  architecture  has  been  the  pastime  of  men 
of  leisure ;  the  aristocracy  of  more  than  one  country  has  been 
pleased  to  dub  itself  amateur  as  well  as  patron,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  splendid  architectural  folios  which 
Europe  has  produced  from  time  to  time  during  the  last 
four  centuries  have  often  borne  the  names  of  kings  and 
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courtiers  on  their  dedication  pages,  and  perhaps  have  been 
read  or  even  written  by  men  who  were  not  themselves  among 
the  class  of  toilers  for  bread.  But  to-daj  we  have,  it  is 
needless  to  saj,  a  set  of  conditions  for  which  the  past  has  no 
parallel.  For  one  thing  we  stand  at  the  top  of  the  ages,  with 
a  vista  behind  ns  wider  and  clearer  than  that  which  met 
the  eves  of  the  savants  of  the  past ;  for  another  we  have  a 
middle  class  winch  provides  a  learning  public  such  as  the 
past  never  knew.  Our  range  of  architectural  vision  is  in- 
finitely broader  than  that  of  any  bygone  epoch.  Evidence 
is  before  us  of  the  labours  in  constructive  art  of  the  whole 
world;  the  geographical  boundary  of  that  evidence  is 
only  limited  by  the  confines  of  the  globe,  and  ita  reach 
into  the  past  is  co-extensive  with,  perhaps  deeper  than, 
the  history  of  civilisation  itself. 

The  writers  of  old  wrote  of  the  classic  styles  of  architec- 
ture ;  their  field  was  limited,  and  even  within  their  limited 
field  they  were  wont  to  take  much  for  granted,  assuming  in 
their  readers  a  substratum  of  knowledge  such  as  a  pure  lay- 
man would  not  possess.  Our  material  has  no  such  limit ; 
the  manual  of  to-day,  if  it  be  one  of  those  general  manuals 
that  set  forth  to  teach  the  common  man  the  whole  of  the 
science  of  comparative  historical  architecture,  would  but 
devote  a  quarter  of  its  pages  to  the  matter  which  supplies 
the  whole  subject  of  the  ancient  treatises. 

With  such  a  bank  of  information  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  the  middle  class,  by  which  we  mean  the  bulk  of  the 
professional  and  commercial  population,  thirsting  for  know-" 
ledge  as  a  life  equipment,  and  anxious  that  its  children,  a 
rapidly  increasing  generation,  shall  be  equipped  even  better 
than  itself,  what  wonder  that  manuals  should  come  into 
the  world  as  the  instruments  of  that  equipment!  Here 
are  fuel  and  fire ;  publishers  are  not  wanting,  nor  all  too 
ready  writers,  to  complete  the  conflagration.  '  Whether 
the  demand  creates  the  supply  or  the  supply  the  demand  it 
is  difficult  to  decide ;  possibly  the  creation  is  mutual.  It 
remains  a  fact  that  publishers  produce  and  the  public  buys 
works  which  deal,  or  profess  to  deal,  generally  and  popularly 
with  the  craft  and  history  of  architecture ;  not  that  we  would 
include  in  this  category  all  or  even  most  of  the  books  whose 
titles  head  this  article. 

We  have  spoken  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  as  the  forerunner 
of  those  who  would  seek  to  lay  open  the  mysteries  of  building 
craft  to  the  brains  of  lay  readers.  His  fascinating  treatise 
is  bri^f,  occupying  but  sixty- five  pages  in  the  collected 
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Yolnme  known  as  the  ^Beliquise.'  With  hiin^  as  indeed 
with  most  of  the  writers  before  the  present  centnrj,  the 
scope  of  the  subject  is  diminished  and  simplified  bj  the 
world's  ignorance  of  Gothic  architecture  as  an  art.  To  be 
quite  just^  let  us  acknowledge  that  it  does  find  a  mention  in 
Wotton's  work.     Speaking  of  arches,  he  writes : — 

'  As  for  those  arches  which  our  artizans  call  of  the  third  and  fourth 
point,  and  the  Tuscan  writers  di  terzo  and  di  quarto  acuto  because 
they  always  concur  in  an  acute  angle  and  do  spring  from  division  of 
the  diameter  into  three,  four,  or  more  parts  at  pleasure ;  I  say  such  as 
these,  both  for  the  natural  imbecility  of  the  sharp  angle  itself,  and 
likewise  for  their  very  uncomeliness,  ought  to  be  exiled  from  judicious 
eyes  and  left  to  their  first  inventors,  the  Gothes  and  Lombards,  amongst 
other  relics  of  that  barbarous  age.' 

If  Wotton's  friends  were  of  his  mind  and  taste,  what  a 
trial  Canterbury  Cathedral  must  have  been  to  that  Dean 
Bargrave  to  whom  on  dying  he  left  a  special  token  of  love, 

*  my  Viol  de  Gamba  which  hath  been  twice  with  me  in  Italy, 

*  in  which  country  I  first  contracted  with  him  an  unremove- 
^  able  Affection.' 

Wotton's  book  is,  of  course,  not  exactly  of  the  University 
Extension  type.  It  is  written  not  by  a  pedagogue  for 
smatterers,  but  by  a  conoseente  for  amateurs,  and  was  pub* 
lished  (1624)  in  tbe  last  decade  of  the  author's  life.  Mn 
Blomfield,  whose  work  on  the  English  Benaissance  treats 
not  merely  of  the  buildings  erected  in  our  coantry  since 
1600,  but  of  the  technical  literature,  which,  however  in- 
sufficient, serves  to  mark  the  spirit  of  its  age,  gives  an 
appreciative  notice  in  one  of  his  bibliographical  chapters  of 
this  *  attempt  by  an  amateur  of  experience  to  set  down  con- 
'  cisely  the  result  of  his  reading  and  observations  on  archi- 

*  tecture.'  Wotton  had  read  his  Vitruvius,  his  Alberti,  and 
his  De  I'Orme,  yet  in  conveying  some  of  their  maxims  to  his 
English  readers,  he  lays  before  them  not  undigested  cuttings, 
but  such  a  scholarly  extract  of  their  precepts  as  would 
naturally  come  from  a  man  of  thought  and  of  original 
experience.     Again,  to  quote  Mr.  Blomfield,  ^he  classifies 

*  his  subject  with  precision,  and  though  f  uUy  alive  to  the 

*  necessity  for  scholarship  in  architecture,'  never  loses  sight 
of  ^  the  baisis  of  architecture  in  reasonable  building.'  He  wroto 
not  so  much  for  house-bnilders  as  for  cultivated  house-owners ; 
for  patrons  of  architecture  rather  than  for  designers,  pro- 
fessional or  amateur ;  and  it  is  in  this  aspect  that  we  claim 
for  him  the  position  of  the  pioneer  of  public  instruction  in 
architecture.    To  show  that  his  work  is  not  purely  academiCj 
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we  may  instance  his  remarks  on  the  core  of  smoking 
chimneys,  his  advice  on  the  ventilation  of  drainage,  which 
should  have  'vents  passing  np  through  the  walls  to  the 
wild  '  air  aloft  for  the  discharge  of  noisome  vapours/  and 
his  teaching  on  *  compartition/  which  we  shoxdd  call 
*plan/ 

With  this  tribute  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  we  may  proceed 
at  once  to  look  at  the  modern  aspects  of  the  task  which  he 
set  himself  to  perform  and  so  gracefully  accomplished. 

Architecture  to-day  is  immeasurably  misunderstood.  Its 
nature  is  a  riddle  even  to  some  of  the  successful  craftsmen 
of  the  art.  What  wonder  then  that  the  general  public, 
nescient  of  their  own  ignorance  and  deceived  by  the 
apparent  simplicity  of  what  is  really  complex,  misapprehend 
alike  the  secrets  of  the  craft  and  the  methods  of  their 
discovery  P 

There  are  endless  manifestations,  if  we  will  but  see  them, 
of  the  confusion  of  thought  and  general  misconception 
which  exist  not  merely  among  persons  outside  the  arts,  but 
even  in  the  sayings  and  writings  of  those  in  real  or  assumed 
authority.  One  may  see  these  manifestations  in  the  ever- 
recurring  inquiries  about  the  style  of  the  future,  in  popular 
remarks  upon  originality  in  architecture,  and  not  least  of  all 
in  the  frequent  incapacity  of  the  press  to  *  notice '  a  building 
without  first  getting  copy  out  of  the  architect.  All  honour 
to  them  for  the  admission  of  ignorance. 

The  exposure  of  a  certain  popular  error  would  do  much  to 
dispel  both  ignorance  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  assumption 
of  knowledge  on  the  other.  The  error  we  allude  to  centres 
in  the  questions,  *  What  is  design  ? '  *  What  is  style?'  and 
*  What  are  their  relations  one  to  another  ? '  That  every  one 
will  be  ready  with  his  or  her  answer  is  but  another 
evidence  of  our  unfortunate  position,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  realise  the  grave  importance  of  right 
doctrine  in  such  books  on  architecture  as  are  intended 
deliberately  or  incidentally  to  find  their  way  into  the  hands 
of  the  public. 

Bacon's  comparison  of  the  ant,  the  spider,  and  the  bee  has 
done  duty  before  in  this  connexion :  it  is  too  sei*viceable  to 
be  disregarded.  The  public,  if  they  think  seriously  about 
this  matter,  are  apt  to  divide  architects  into  ants  and 
spiders,  so  to  speak.  This  man,  they  say,  is  a  designer  far 
excellence^  a  really  original  man — in  fact,  a  spider,  one 
who  weaves  a  fabric  out  of  his  own  inward  being  without 
apparent  appeal  to  outward  sources.    Of  such  another  they 
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9aj  be  is  but  an  ant,  or  ratber,  being  possibly  nnfamiliar 
with  the  Baconian  simile,  tbey  dub  him  a  mere  collector,  an 
archsBologist.  Now  the  public  may  sometimes  be  rigbt 
about  this  arcbseological  man.  There  have  been  producers, 
both  in  the  Gothic  and  in  the  Classic  schools  of  architecture, 
whose  work  has  been  not  only  servile  in  its  antiquarianism, 
but  lifeless  in  effect.  It  were  wrong  to  aver  that  no  man 
has  ever  produced  a  building  which  was  successful  in  its 
departure  from  all  received  traditions ;  but  we  notice  that 
if  the  public  acclaim  an  architect  as  supremely  original  his 
work  is  probably  either  wholly  bad  or  in  reality  contoins,  un- 
heeded by  general  gazers,  such  elements  of  traditional 
learning  as  really  place  the  author  not  among  the  spiders, 
still  less  among  the  merely  cumulative  ants,  but  rather 
among  the  bees,  whom  some  may  regard  solely  as  producers 
of  honey,  others  as  the  pillagers  of  flowers,  whUe  in  fact 
they  are  a  combination  of  the  two,  and  something  higher 
than  either. 

To  put  the  matter  in  a  rather  different  lights  one  may 
observe  the  contrast  commonly  drawn  between  the  so-called 
original  and  derivative  styles.  It  is  frequently  asserted, 
and  more  frequently  assumed  without  definite  assertion, 
that  the  styles  of  ancient  Greece  and  Bome  and  the  Gothic 
architecture  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
differ  radically  from  the  work  of  the  Benaissance  and  of 
the  present  day  in  that  the  builders  of  the  former  periods 
^ere  original  in  their  work,  while  we  are  essentially 
archaeological,  except  in  the  rare  cases  where  we  con- 
sciously break  into  glaring  innovations.  This  distinction 
is  constantly  overdrawn.  Mr.  William  J.  Anderson,  whose 
recent  work  on  the  < Architecture  of  the  Benaissance' 
should  rank  among  the  best  architectural  writings  of 
the  day,  does  his  best  to  combat  this  arbitrary  distinc- 
tion by  urging  upon  his  readers  the  essentially  creative 
features  of  the  Italian  Benaissance  movement,  and  by 
insisting  on  the  traditional  character  of  all  true  archi- 
tectural design.  *If  the  work  of  modem  architects,  or 
^  some  of  them,  takes  a  high  place  among  that  of  other  art 
*  workers,'  he  says  in  his  introduction,  *  it  is  largely  because 
^  they  are  more  thoroughly  and  effectively  steeped  in  the 
^  traditions  of  an  art  which  is  greater  than  man's  little  span 
'  of  life  and  achievement.'  He  goes  yet  further,  and  in  a 
remarkable  sentence  shows  that  the  particular  connexion 
between  our  art  and  that  of  the  Italian  Humanist  revival  is 
not  merely  a  &ncif  ul  but  a  natural  connexion.    *  In  a  pro^ 
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<  found  sense  we  are  all  Romans,  as  oar  language,  law, 
'  literature,  and  arts  remind  us.' 

Those  persons  who  would  compare  our  modem  archi* 
tecture  with  that  of  Greece,  for  example,  and  in  so  doing 
claim  spontaneity  for  the  Greek  while  accusing  the  modem 
Briton  of  an  invention  so  sterile  as  to  be  incapable  of 
original  production,  draw  a  false  comparison  and  misread 
the  evidence  of  both  epochs.  In  the  first  place  they  ignore 
the  probability  that  a  retrospective  critic  two  hundred  years 
hence  will  have  little  difficulty  in  differentiating  the  work 
of  to-day  both  from  the  models  it  is  accused  of  copying 
and  from  the  work  of  the  periods  immediately  preceding 
and  following  it.  In  the  second  place,  they  overlook  the 
truth  that  if  ever  a  nation  was  characterised  by  sloth 
of  architectural  developement  that  nation  was  Greece. 
Greek  architecture  was  beautiful  beyond  praise  and 
beyond  imitation,  but  we  dare  not  call  it  rapid  in  its  growth 
or  noticeably  spontaneous.  The  local  and  chronological 
concentration  of  a  brilliant  group  of  buildings  within  the 
boundaries  of  Athens  and  of  the  Peridean  age  produces  the 
false  notion  of  a  sudden  outburst  of  miraculous  art  bred 
of  superlative  national  character.  But  we  have  only 
to  compare  with  the  Parthenon  that  temple  at  Corinth 
which  was  built  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifby  years  earlier 
to  see  how  slow  in  its  paces  was  that  great  art  which 
all  subsequent  ages  have  admired.  But  not  even  the 
men  of  Corinth  did  this  thing  of  their  own  imagination. 
Had  it  even  as  much  'novelty'  about  it  as  St.  Anselm's 
Church  in  Bavies  Street?  We  cannot  suppose  it  for  a 
moment.  If  ever  an  art  was  too  long  for  life,  that  art  is 
architecture.  Only  think  of  the  minuscule  touches  of 
advance  that  Ictinus  added  to  his  predecessors'  designs 
when  he  built  the  Parthenon,  and  you  realise  how  humble  an 
architect  must  be  to  be  great.  MrjBip  ayav  was  the  Greeks* 
motto,  and  it  is  the  secret  of  Greek  architecture,  perhaps  of  all 
architecture.  Ictinus  and  his  colleague  Callicrates  might 
have  put  their  heads  together  and  produced  on  the  crown  of 
the  Acropolis  a  fine  show  of  *  novelties.'  They  might  have 
made  spiral  fiutes  round  their  columns,  or  clustei^  them 
halfway  up  with  naturalistic  fig-leaves;  they  might  have 
put  the  abaci  on  comerwise,  or  made  the  columns  into 
twins  like  the  erection  which  carries  an  eagle  in  Orme 
Gardens.  Where  then  would  have  been  the  glory  of  Greek 
architecture?  They  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  Tet  we  have 
only  to  send  a  man  like  Mr.  Penrose  out  to  Greece,  and 
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slow  as  was  the  movement  of  Greek  art,  he  will  place  you 
any  building  he  may  find  in  the  right  century,  perhaps  in 
the  right  decade. 

There  is  no  danger  to  the  public  in  the  reading  of 
Mr.  Anderson's  book.  It  is  one  which  takes  a  large  view  of 
the  subject,  and  the  author  realises  the  small  patch  of  the 
world's  art  with  which  he  deals  as  being  but  a  part,  and  no 
dissociated  part,  of  a  great  tract  of  human  history  in  which, 
as  in  other  departments  of  human  activity,  evolution  is  a 
stronger  factor  than  individual  fancy.  ^The  Renaissance 
^  was  a  reversion  to  type,'  to  use  a  biological  expression, 

*  and  this  recurrence,  rather  than  permanence  of  type,  ap- 
'  pears  to  be  characteristic  of  European  civilisation,  so  far  as 
'  we  have  had  experience  of  it  in  some  two  thousand  years.' 
There  is  nothing  unnatural  or  seismic  about  the  Italian 
Eenaissance,  and  yet,  says  Mr.  Anderson,  <  we  are  asked  to 

*  believe '  (he  points  here,  with  a  footnote,  at  Pergusson's 

*  History  of  Modern  Architecture ')  ^  that  while  the  course 
^  of  true  architecture  ran  smoothly  from  prehistoric  times 

*  to  the  end  of  the   Gothic  period,  one  style  supplanting 

*  another  in  natural  order,  it  there  ended,  and  copyism,  or 

*  resuscitation  of  dead  and  unmeaning  forms,  began  and  has 

*  since  continued.  In  other  words,  that  the  harmony  which 
'  ever  subsists  between  the  conditions  of  man  and  his  in- 

*  tellectual  productions  was  suspended  by  human  volition 

*  about  the  fifteenth  century,  and  that  architecture  has 
<  from  that  time  failed  to  be  a  natural  issue  of  a  people's 

*  civilisation.'  Mr.  Anderson  proceeds  thence  to  prove,  and 
the  proof  needs  constant  reiteration,  that  the  Italian  Ee- 
naissance in  architecture  was  not  by  any  means  the  first 
of  such  revivals  in  the  world's  history,  and  is  further  con- 
cerned to  point  out  that  ^  though  the  Renaissance  degene- 

*  rated  into  something  like  formal   copyism   and  died  in 

*  affectation,'  yet  the  Italians  of  the  fifteenth  century  *  built 

*  up  a  new  style  as  different  from  the  Roman  as  the  Roman 

*  is  from  the  Greek.' 

Of  the  works  upon  our  list,  that  of  Professor  Hamlin  comes 
nearest  in  appearance  to  being  a  manual  in  the  ordinary 
sense ;  for  it  consists  of  some  four  hundred  pages,  and  covers 
the  whole  range  of  the  art — geographical  and  chronological. 
His  book  is  illustrated,  and  its  text  at  least  approaches  the 
■  task  of  summarising  the  world's  architectural  history ; 
but  the  necessary  incompleteness  of  such  an  endeavour  is 
supplemented  by  a  list  of  special  books  applicable  to 
each  period  treated,  and  a  catalogue  of  typical  buildings 
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illustratiye  of  the  epoch  dealt  with  in  each  chapter*  Doubt- 
less the  Professor  has  aimed  at  a  doable  audience — the 
general  reader,  who  will  absorb  his  text  and  accept  his  illus- 
trations, leaving  the  authorities  and  the  examples  to  take 
care  of  themselyes,  and  the  genuine  student,  who  will  use 
the  book  merely  as  a  sign-post. 

Of  late  years  one  or  two  writers  have  made  it  their 
especial  task  to  inform  the  public  not  merely  on  historical 
lines,  nor  on  particular  phases  of  architectural  art,  but  upon 
what  may  be  called  broad  philosophic  grounds.  How  far 
such  an  attempt  is  justified  by  success  we  are  hardly  pre- 
pared to  say.  The  general  public  may  or  may  not  be 
willing  and  able  to  look  upon  the  subject  from  these  higher 
points  of  view,  bat  to  the  student  of  architecture  such 
essays  towards  a  scientific  theory  of  the  art  are  full  of  inte- 
rest. Among  writers  of  this  department  may  especially 
be  mentioned  Professor  Baldwin  Brown  and  Mr.  H.  H. 
Statham,  the  editor  of  the  *  Builder.*  We  have  no  work 
of  the  former  writer  under  review  on  the  present  occasion, 
but  can  hardly  refrain  from  mentioning  his  ^Handbook 
on  the  Fine  Arts '  as  a  masterly  attempt  to  give  a  reason- 
able account  of  the  world's  art  history.  Abandoning 
altogether  the  attempt  to  compress  the  phenomena  of 
his  subject  into  his  300  pages,  he  deals  mainly  with  the 
origin  of  those  phenomena  in  human  nature,  and  with 
the  psychical  conditions  which  find  their  manifestation 
in  various  forms  of  art.  In  fact,  though  dealing  with  a 
large  subject  in  a  short  compass,  he  stands  altogether 
outside  many  of  the  objections  which  can  be  urged 
against  tight-packed  epitomes  of  art.  The  reader  rises 
from  the  book  with  a  new  sense  of  the  continuity  and 
unanimity  of  art.  He — or  it  may  be  she — is  equipped  after 
perusal  of  the  book  not,  indeed,  with  a  mere  synopsis  of 
dates  and  names,  but  with  a  conscience  of  the  nature  of  art 
such  as  few  manuals  have  ever  attempted  to  supply. 

Of  Mr.  Statham's  work  we  have  two  examples  before  us, 
and  we  are  glad  to  realise  from  both  of  them — ^perhaps 
especially  from  the  later  publication — that  he  is  ranged 
upon  the  right  side  in  this  all-important  matter  of 
teaching  the  general  reader  in  what  design  consists. 
It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  of  a  writer  on 
architecture,  particularly  of  a  writer  whose  ideas  come 
quickly  and  express  themselves  easily,  that  he  shotild 
take  up  an  attitude  of  inflexible  orthodoxy;  and  we  are 
perfectly  willing  to  attribute  to  versatility  rather  than  to 
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heresy  the  somewhat  free  views  upon  '  expression  in  bnild- 
'ing'  which  Mr*  Statham  gives  in  the  earlier  part  of 
'  Architecture  for  General  Readers.'  There  is  excellent 
reading  in  this  yolnme :  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  cultured  in 
more  arts  than  the  one  he  writes  of,  and  as  such  it  does 
more  than  perform  the  modest  intention  of  the  preface.  It 
brings  the  intelligent  outsider  up  to  the  subject  from  his 
own  intelligent  point  of  view,  instead  of,  to  change  the 
metaphor^  opening  fire  upon  him  with  hostile  technicalities. 
We  commend  the  book,  and  we  commend  it  not  to  laymen 
only,  but  to  the  young  professional ;  only  for  the  latter  it 
must  be  the  reading  of  his  leisure,  not  a  substitute  for 
text  books.    Mr.  Statham  never  meant  it  for  that. 

If  we  want  proof  of  Mr.  Statham's  right-mindedness  on 
the  nature  of  design,  we  can  have  it  in  the  reproof  he 
administers  to  Mr.  Lethaby.* 

Mr.  Lethaby^  whose  spirited  infusion  of  free  thought 
into  his  official  utterances  wins  Mr.  Statham's  admiration 
as  well  as  his  censure,  was  lecturing  a  few  years  ago  in 
his  capacity  of  Inspector  under  the  London  County  Council. 
He  suggested,  while  admitting  that  an  architect's  training 
leads  him  unconsciously  to  express  himself  in  the  language 
of  tradition,  that  where  a  man  has  once  produced  a  design 
(in  which  tiie  cloven  hoof  of  precedent  will  necessarily  be 
apparent),  he  should  go  at  his  production  with  a  piece  of 
indiarubber  and  '  hunt  down  every  trick  of  style,  one  at 
'  a  time,  engaged  pilasters,  pedimented  windows,'  &c. ;  in 
fact,  reduce  his  design  to  the  simple  element  of  construction. 
This  gives  Mr.  Statham  his  opportunity.  He  is  up  and  at 
Mr.  I^thaby : — 

*  Why,'  he  says,  '  are  we  to  feel  called  upon  to  adopt  a  position — 
that  of  beginning  over  again,  so  to  speak,  which  has  never  been 
deliberately  adopted  in  any  other  period  of  the  world*8  architectural 
history  ?  .  .  .  We  have  not  the  power  of  deliberately  closing  our  eyes 
and  our  minds  to  the  impressions  of  the  past.  The  deliberate  effort 
to  avoid  being  so  [influenced]  in  any  way  is  only  likely  to  land 
designers  in  eccentricity,  ...  the  desire  to  produce  something  odd  and 
unclassable  in  order  to  gain  the  praise  of  originality.' 

Here  is  good  and  sound  argument ;  and  Mr.  Statham  goes 
further  to  enforce  his  point  by  the  perfectly  lawful  and 
eminently  correct  analogy  of  the  established  forms  of  music 
and  i)oetry.  And  Mr.  Statham,  when  he  writes  of  poetry 
and  music,  writes  as  one  who  knows.    It  hardly  concerns 

*  Modem  Architecture,  p.  ^7. 
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the  subject  of  this  article  to  follow  Mr.  Statham  through' 
the  various  themes  with  which  he  deals,  but  we  should  wish 
to  complete  the  mention  of  this  new  book  by  explaining  that 
the  chapter  on  *  The  Present  Position  *  from  which  we  have 
just  quoted  is  followed  up  by  others  on  Domestic  and  Church 
architecture,  and  two  which  we  may  specially  mention  on 
the  architecture  respectively  of  the  Street  and  of  the  State. 
In  the  former  he  makes  incidentally  an  attack  upon  the 
uncomfortable  but  prevalent  theory  that  the  exterior  of  a 
building  can  be  appropriately  decked  in  glazed  ware  ;  in  the 
latter  he  has  brought  together  a  wealth  of  *  modern  in- 
*  stances,*  and  fully  justifies  his  right  to  hold  a  private 
opinion  on  a  public  subject.  Let  it  be  added  that  he  has 
little  respect  for  the  Office  of  Works. 

The  book  which  Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield  has  so  recently 
published  on  the  Eenaissance  in  England  is  undoubtedly 
worthy  of  praise  on  more  than  one  ground.     We  conceive 
that  we  cannot  speak  more  highly  of  it  than  by  calling  it 
the  work  of  a  man  of  feeling.     Sympathy  is  the  sentiment 
which  has  carried  the  writer  through  his  task.     We  do  not 
intend  by  this  to  imply  that  he  is  Content  to  swallow  whole 
the  faults    and    extravagances  which   have   characterised 
many  of  the  episodes  of  the  three  hundred  years  of  archi- 
tecture that  he  handles.     Indeed,  so  far  is  the  author  from 
falling  into  the  pitfall  of  too  generous  applause,  that   he 
is  quite  capable  of  bestowing  blame  where  blame  is  due, 
and  of  discriminating  the  worthy  from  the  unworthy  con- 
tributors to  his  period  of   art.      In   signalising  his   book 
as  the  work  of  a  man  of  feeling,  we  mean  to  give  importance 
to  the  fact  that  both  in  his  writing  and  in  his  numerous 
sketches  he  participates  with  unusual  intimacy  in  the  spirit 
of  the  artists  with  whose  creations  he  is  dealing.  His  sketehes 
are  not  all  equally  good ;  some  of  them  are  too  daring  in 
their  incompleteness  and  haste.     A  bold  draughtsman  can 
go  to  gi*cat  lengths  in  the  matter  of  careless  dash.    Mr. 
Blomfield,  to  do  him  justice,  is  a  good  draughtsman,  and 
there  are  but  few  of  his  drawings  in  which  this  trick  of 
swift  abandon  has  gone  so  far  as  to  make  us  wish  them 
omitted ;  but  one  feels  that  a  work  of  dignity  and  prestige, 
such  as  this  work  may  fairly  claim   to   be,   would  have 
gained  an  addition  of  prestige  and  dignity  if  a  few  more 
days  had  been  given  to  this  important  part  of  the  work. 

We  are  not  unwilling  to  add  to  this  measure  of  dis- 
content an  acknowledgement  that  the  very  slightness  of  the 
illustrations  is  often  a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance  to  the 
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right  understanding  of  the  subject.  In  many  cases  where 
Mr.  Blomfield  takes  refuge  in  the  shorthand  of  ^  sketchiness ' 
he  hits  off  with  his  few  stenographic  lines  the  features 
or  outlines  which  mark  the  character  of  his  subject. 
You  see  alike  from  his  writing  and  from  his  drawing  that  he 
realises  and  is  in  sympathy  with  the  conception  on  which 
the  original  ci'af tsmen  had  been  working ;  he  knows  what 
they  were  aiming  at,  and  in  many  cases  his  omissions  are 
but  the  leaving  undelineated  of  those  portions  which  are 
least  relevant  to  the  purpose  of  the  original  producer. 

The  Italian  Benaissance,  if  one  can  but  view  it  aright,  is 
a  theme  which  is  without  great  difficulty  treated  in  a  con- 
sistent and  synoptic  manner.  With  the  English  Renaissance 
the  task  is  by  no  means  so  easy.  Its  material,  without 
delicate  handling,  is  little  better  than  chaos — a  purely 
chronological  treatment  is  illogical,  and  a  geographical 
method  is  little  better.  Mr.  Blomfield  has  undoubtedly 
succeeded  where  his  predecessors  have  failed.  He  sets 
before    him  as  his  object  '  not    to    present  a  catalogue 

*  raisoTm6  of  English  architecture  during  these  three  hun- 
'  dred  years,  but  to  classify  the  immense  amount  of  material 
^  included  in  this  period,  to  show  how  one  phase  of  its 
'  developement  followed  inevitably  from  another,  and  to 
^  trace  the  intimate  relation  which  from  first  to  last  binds 

*  together  a  series  of    historical  facts  which    have  been 

*  generally  regarded  as  out  of  relation  to  each  other.*  To 
carry  out  this  object  it  has  not  been  necessary,  or  even 
advisable,  to  bring  together  every  available  example.  In 
fact,  such  a  task  would  be  alike  impossible  and  unhelpful. 
Profusion  would  have  been  secured  without  an  increase  of 
clearness,  and  it  is  enough  on  this  score  to  note  that  the 
author  has  by  no  means  confined  himself  to  the  examples 
which  have  done  duty  before.  He  has  collected  fresh 
material,  and  writes  as  a  student  not  of  books  only,  but  of 
buildings.  His  application  of  the  term  *  Renaissance '  is 
wide.  Realising  that  the  term  is  frequently  restricted  to 
the    ^Humanist  Revival    of    the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 

*  centuries,'  he  is  careful  to  explain  that  for  his  own 
purposes  he  extends  it,  in  the  case  of  England,  to  those 
subsequent  developements  of  the  revived  style  to  which  no 
other  name  can  conveniently  be  applied.  It  is  not  merely 
for  his  skill  in  the  collection  and  illustration  of  examples 
that  we  praise  Mr.  Blomfield*s  work,  but  especially  for  the 
ability  with  which  he  exhibits  in  his  subject-matter  those 
first  principles  of  design  which  underlie  every  episode  of 
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genuine  architecture^  but  ii?liicli  need  a  little  philosopby  to 
bring  them  to  the  surface. 

The  national  characteristics  of  a  nation  count  for 
something  in  the  quality  of  its  Benaissance.  Their  in- 
fluence in  England  results  in  Mr.  Blomfield's  observation 
that  the  first  century  of  the  English  revival  may  be 
summarised  as  a  struggle  between  patriotic  conservatism 
and  foreign  importation,  crowned  eventually  by  the  calm 
purism  of  Inigo  Jones*  The  Renaissance  may  be  said  to 
have  opened  by  a  series  of  false  starts.     ^  The  first  efforts  of 

*  the  Renaissance  in  England  were  abortive ;  they  merely 

*  glanced  off  the  strong  habit  of  tradition  without  affecting 

*  the  organic  structure.'  In  fact,  Mr.  Blomfield's  first  step 
in  the  attempt  to  treat  the  English  Benaissance  as  a 
whole  consists  in  proving  that  the  two  first  initiations  of 
the  movement — ^that  of  the  Italian  and  that  of  the  German 
or  Flemish  intruders — cannot  genuinely  be  regarded  as 
integral  parts  of  the  final  result  These  movements,  one 
perhaps  may  say,  did  their  work  not  so  much  as  factors  in 
the  productive  side  of  the  revolution,  but  rather  as  a  gradual 
preparation  of  the  taste  of  British  patrons.  Step  by  step 
the  importation  of  foreign  Benaissance  infiuence,  mostly  in 
the  form  rather  of  applied  ornament  than  of  any  larger 
ideas  of  design,  prepared  the  way  in  men's  minds  for  tiie 
reception  of  Inigo  Jones's  more  perfect  performance.  The 
remains  of  these  abortive  attempts  exist  not  as  evidences 
of  England's  Benaissance,  but  as  relics  of  the  desultory 
skirmishing  which  preceded  the  action,  or,  perhaps  we 
might  say,  of  the  trifling  comedy  which  trained  the  ears  of 
the  audience  before  the  curtain  rose  on  the  legitimate  drama% 

Under  the  head  of  *  The  Germans  in  Engird '  the  author 
gives  some  account  of  the  contract  system  of  the  period. 
He  points  out  with  truth  that,  though  the  contracts  in 
vogue  contain  many  of  the  features  of  modem  building 
procedure,  the  architect,  as  we  understand  the  term,  was 
still  non-existent.  Various  kinds  of  foremen  prevailed,  or 
more  properly  contractors  at  the  bead  of  particular  trades, 
who  were  capable  of  supplying  detail  drawings,  or  perhaps 
models,  for  tiie  use  of  the  men.  This  absence  of  the  archi- 
tect is  both  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  the  work  of  the  period. 
It  was  an  age,  not  of  architecture,  but  of  the  application  of 
ornament.  Design,  in  the  sense  of  unity  of  conception 
embracing  plan,  composition,  and  detail,  was  absent  except 
in  rare  instances.  House  planning  was  still  the  subject 
rather  of  tradition  than  of  individual  thought,  the  great 
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houses  followed  precedent,  or  the  whim  of  the  owner,  or  fell 
into  shape  by  good  luck  controlled  bj  a  certain  regard  for 
balance ;  but  the  art  of  the  work  was  acknowledged  to  be 
the  incrustation  of  the  fabric  with  foreign  ornament  in  the 
new  manner*  But  when  the  influence  of  the  aliens  abated, 
the  £nglish  builders,  a«  Mr.  Blom  field  calls  them,  showed 
a  growing  tendency  to  make  originality  of  plan  a  part 
of  the  design.  Yet  still  the  architect  as  we  know  him  was 
absent. 

It  must  be  owned  that  this  question  of  responsibility 
for  design  in  the  period  preceding  Inigo  Jones  is  still 
beset  with  mystery.  Architectural  historians  in  the  past, 
applying  unconsciously  to  another  age  the  notions  of  our  own 
day,  have  been  too  ready  to  seize  on  names  connected,  how- 
ever slenderly,  with  the  buildings  they  chronicle,  and  students 
have  thus  been  accustomed  to  give  the  credit  of  architectural 
invention  to  the  almost  mythologic  John  of  Padua,  John 
Thorpe,  Smithson,  and  Havens.  Havens  and  his  claim  to 
the  Gate  of  Honour  at  Cains  have  been  exploded  by  the 
antiquarians  of  Cambridge.  For  John  Thorpe  the  late  Mr. 
Wyatt  Papworth  undertook  the  task  of  removing  almost 
all  authentic  title  to  fame,  and  has  shorn  him  of  so  many 
supposed  attributes  that  beyond  the  presumption  that  the 
signature  *  John  Thorpe '  attached  to  certain  plans  in  the 
Soane  Museum  was  written  by  a  man  bearing  that  name, 
there  is  little  glory  left  for  his  memory.  John  of  Padua,  if 
he  existed,  must  now  be  looked  on  as  little  more  than  a 
mason  witii  a  dash  of  the  clerk  of  works  in  his  character, 
and  Smithson's  credentials  are  ruthlessly  narrowed  down  to 
the  doubtful  testimony  of  a  eulogistic  tombstone.  Now 
we  are  glad  to  see  the  mist  cleared  from  this  chaotic 
region  of  time,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  few  cherished 
reputations;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  Mr.  Blomfield  has 
made  clear  to  his  readers  the  responsibility  for  the  de- 
velopements  in  planning,  which  undoubtedly  mark  the  era 
succeeding  the  foreign  phase,  and  of  which  he  takes  account 
in  his  chapter  entitled  *  Sixteenth-century  House-planning.' 
Theodore  Havens  and  John  of  Padua  we  can  afford  to  lose ; 
the  loss  is  mostly  one  of  sentiment,  for  they  represent  the 
period  of  foreign  importation  in  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
plan  and  design  were  postponed  to  ornament.  But  with 
Thorpe  and  Smithson  it  is  otherwise :  if  we  are  to  lose  them 
we  must  ask  for  substitutes ;  they  stand  for  the  first  stage 
of  national  effort  in  the  Benaissance— the  stage  in  which 
an  attempt  was  beginning  to  be  made  at  completeness  of 
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conception  in  design,  and  in  particolar  at  developement 
and  improvement  of  the  domestic  plan. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance  composition  was  un- 
doubtedly haphazard  ;  so  long  as  the  nobles  of  England  got 
their  pediments  and  orders,  their  cornices  and  architraves, 
they  got  what  they  wanted ;  but  if  we  are  to  drive  the  John 
Thorpes  and  Smithsons  out  of  the  field,  to  whom  are  we  to 
attribute  the  general  design  of  a  place  like  Wollaton  or 
the  working  out  of  the  spiritual  conceits  of  Sir^Thomas 
Tresham  and  others  who  got  their  houses  or  lodges  planned 
on  a  scheme  of  mystic  symbolism  ?  These  problems,  we 
know,  are  not  easily  elaborated  by  untrained  gentlemen, 
nor  are  they  readily  communicated  to  unlettered  foremen 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  result  successfully  in  the 
carrying  out  even  of  such  a  sermon  in  stone  as  the  Lodge 
at  Bushton  or  the  cruciform  and  text-bearing  ruin  at 
Ljveden.  We  are  not  concerned  for  the  personal  fame 
of  Smithson  and  Thorpe,  but  when  they  are  effaced,  what 
names  are  left?  Possibly  the  effort  to  disprove  the 
architect's  existence  up  to  the  day  when  Inigo  Jones 
dawned  on  England  has  carried  the  author  a  little  further 
than  the  evidences  can  prove — in  fact,  we  believe  that 
Mr.  Gotch,  whose  researches  among  buildings  of  this 
period,  no  less  than  his  splendid  publication  on  English 
Benaissance  architecture,*  entitle  him  to  an  attentive  hear- 
ing, is  still  prepared  to  claim  for  Thorpe  a  larger  share  in 
Sir  Thomas  Tresham's  buildings  than  Mr.  Blomfield  or  the 
late  Mr.  Papworth  would  allow. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  even  a  passing  mention  (p.  84) 
of  the  glass  in  the  chapel  of  University  College,  Oxford. 
These  windows  were  among  the  works  of  Bernard  and 
Abraham  van  Ling,  of  Emden,  who,  besides  supplying  glass 
(between  1620  and  1640)  for  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  carried 
out  window  designs  for  Wadham,  Lincoln,  and  Balliol 
College  chapels.  The  glass  at  University,  which  is  seldom 
visited,  and  is  indeed  quit^  unknown  to  the  majority  of 
Oxford  sightseers,  is  in  splendid  preservation,  and  shows  a 
colour  scheme  of  unusual  brilliancy. 

If  proof  were  needed  that  Mr.  Blomfield  has  not  been  con- 
tent to  merely  follow  the  beaten  tracks  of  his  subject  and  to 
enlarge  upon  or  discuss  what  others  have  dealt  with  before,  we 
would  draw  attention  to  his  pages  on  John  Abel,  of  Here- 

*  Architecture  of  the  Renaissance  in  England,  by  J.  Alfred  Gk)tch, 
F.S.A.,  assisted  by  W.  Talbot  Brown.     Batsford,  London,  1891. 
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fordsliire,  who  was  born  in  1697.  The  rich  screen  at 
Abbey  Dore  Church,  erected  for  Lord  Scudamore  in  1634,  is 
among  the  most  significant  of  his  works.  It  is  an  elabo- 
rate composition  of  balusters  and  columns,  the  cornice  of 
which  (in  obedience  to  Act  of  Parliament)  bears  aloft  not 
the  rood  and  two  saints,  but  the  royal  arms  and  a  pair  of 
minor  achievements,  provoking  one  to  wonder  how  a  struc- 
ture which  is  Protestant  enough  to  carry  this  burden  can 
tolerate  its  own  existence  as  a  screen. 

It  is  no  mere  desire  for  an  effective  climax  that  makes 
Mr.  Blomfield  assign  to  Inigo  Jones  a  position  of  unique 
importance  in  the  period  of  which  he  treats.  The  author's 
appreciation  of  Inigo  Jones's  place  in  English  architectural 
history  is  strong  evidence  of  his  critical  ability.  Inigo  Jones 
was  an  architect  in  a  sense  that  could  not  be  applied  to 
any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  previous  hundred  years. 
Jones  was  the  product  of  his  age,  not  merely  the  creation  of 
his  own  genius.  He  was  the  outcome  of  an  evolution  which 
if  he  had  failed  would  have  raised  another  man  in  his  stead. 
The  moment  had  come,  and  he  was  the  man  (and  a  worthy 
man)  who  coincided  with  the  moment.  The  student  who 
will  look  at  this  question  with  the  broad  gaze  of  an  historian 
rather  than  with  the  specialist's  eye  for  detail  will  see  in  this 
crisis  of  architectural  events  a  point  of  revolution  analogous 
to  those  crises  in  national  histories  which  result  in  a  change 
of  government.  The  upheaval  of  constitutions  are,  as  we 
know,  due  rather  to  laws  of  social  human  nature  than 
to  mere  popular  caprice.  The  changes  from  oligarchy  to 
democracy  or  from  republic  to  despotism  have  been  traceable 
by  philosophic  students  to  causes  which  lie  deeper  than  the 
immediate  pretexts  of  revolution.  It  was  thus  with  the 
state  of  architecture  at  the  time  of  Inigo  Jones's  rise,  and 
his  coming  to  the  front  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
a  phenomenon  which  in  our  own,  as  in  other  countries, 
characterises  the  Benaissance  at  least  as  powerfully,  if  not 
as  visibly,  as  the  more  outward  substitution  of  Boman  for 
Gothic  forms.  The  time  had  come  in  the  course  of  events 
for  the  birth  of  the  Architect.  In  medieeval  days  architecture 
had  been  the  work  of  a  commonwealth  of  equal  workers — 
the  art  was  a  democracy,  it  was  shortly  to  become  a  tyranny, 
or  shall  we  say  a  constitutional  monarchy?  This  is  no 
place  in  which  to  discuss  either  the  still  debated  nature  of 
mediaeval  building  methods,  or  the  question  of  their  merits 
as  compared  with  modern  procedure.  No  one  will  dis- 
pute the  broad  truth  of  this  contrast  between  Gothic  and 
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Benaissance  architecture  as  being  respectiyelj  colIectiTe  and 
indiyidnal  in  their  working.  Other  writers  have  dwelt  on 
this,  bnt  we  doubt  if  we  have  seen  the  developement  of 
individualism  in  the  person  of  Inigo  Jones  more  dearly 
expressed  than  in  Mr.  Blomfield*s  pages.  The  Italian 
Renaissance  was  from  the  beginning  the  work  of  strong 
and  leading  men — Brunelleschi,  Bramante,  Alberti  were 
thinkers  whose  individual  minds  were  the  mainsprings  of 
the  movement.  With  England  it  was  not  so.  Whatever 
we  may  make  of  Thorpe  and  Smithson  and  their  nebulous 
companions  they  cannot  be  elevated  into  architects  of  the 
calibre  of  the  great  Italians,  nor  can  we  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination  extend  their  influence  to  the  whole  of  the 
buildings  of  the  first  century  of  the  English  Renaissance. 
View  it  as  you  will,  the  movement  had  its  beginning  in 
England,  not  in  the  work  of  great  designers,  but  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale.  The  time  had  come  for  the  appear- 
ing of  some  strong  master-mind  who  should  be  not  only 
an  architect  himself  in  the  true  and  literal  sense  of  a  king 
workman,  but  should  herald  the  birth  of  a  new  order  of 
things,  the  reign  of  despot-builders,  in  fact,  of  individualism 
in  the  art  of  architecture.  To  many  students  Inigo  Jones 
stands  out  as  the  man  who  made  architecture  finer,  and  pos- 
sibly duller,  by  going  himself  to  the  fountain-head  of  the  new 
Italianism  and  importing  correct  models.  To  view  him  thus 
is  to  estimate  but  the  half  of  his  power,  and  to  misunder- 
stand not  his  own  work  only,  but  the  genius  of  design.  We 
are  brought  round  by  a  right  consideration  of  this  man  to 
the  great  principle  we  are  here  attempting  to  enforce.  True 
and  creative  architectural  faculty,  so  far  from  being  anta- 
gonistic to  the  employment  of  ancient  form,  generally  finds 
its  vehicle  in  the  use  of  established  methods.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  admire  the  Banqueting  Honse  in  Whitehall,  so 
that  it  is  common  to  hear  this  building  favourably  spoken 
of  even  by  those  to  whom  one  does  not  generally  attribute 
any  powers  of  technical  criticism.  Probably  we  should 
only  need  to  ply  these  illogical  admirers  with  a  few  ques- 
tions to  discover  the  incompetency  of  their  applause.  Mr. 
Blomfield's  own  words  upon  this  very  design  are  worth 
quotation  as  bearing  strongly  upon  our  argument : 

'Inigo  Jones  was  absolutely  steeped  in  Palladianism.  He  had 
studied  profoundly  the  works  of  PalJadio  in  Italy,  comparing  and 
noting  the  actual  remains  of  Roman  architecture,  assimilating  all  that 
the  great  Italian  masters  had  taught  and  practised.  He  returned  to 
England,  probably,   so  far  as  he  was  conscioua  of  it,  resolved  to 
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introduce  Palkdianism  pure  and  simple, .  .  •  but  so  masterful  a  genius 
is  seldom  consoious  of  his  full  intention.  There  were  forces  within 
him  and  around  him  stronger  than  he  could  be  aware  of.  He  could 
not  escape  the  tradition  of  his  country,  and  his  work  in  its  masculine 
austerity  is  as  thoroughly  £nglish  as  the  massive  walls  of  Tewkesbury. 
The  Banqueting  House,  for  instance,  is  a  deliberate  design  in  the 
manner  of  Italian  Renaissance  architecture,'  .  .  .  yet  it  '  is  unmis- 
takeably  English,  the  work  of  a  man  who  had  absorbed  into  his  own 
intelligence  all  that  he  had  to  learn  from  the  work  of  another  country, 
and  who  by  force  of  his  own  understanding  and  the  tradition  of  his  race 
was  able  to  make  that  art  his  own.  It  is  this  which  enables  him  to 
give  to  his  work  that  mysterious  quality  of  style  which  can  be  felt  but 
never  defined,  without  which,  indeed,  no  work,  however  able  and  at 
first  sight  impressive,  is  ever  likely  to  retain  its  place  in  the  permanent 
recognition  of  mankind.  It  is  this  capacity  which  enables  him  to 
reach  the  abiding  element  which  outlasts  all  i^hion,  to  touch  the 
bottom  rock  of  tradition — to  return,  as  it  were,  to  the  deepest  sources 
of  art — namely,  to  the  instincts  of  his  race,  those  deep-seated  likes  and 
dislikes  which  no  individual  genius,  however  gifted,  can  defy.' 

Such  words  are  good  and  true*  They  contain  the  truth 
which  the  common  handbook  scarcely  touches.  There  is  no 
need  for  ns  to  believe  that  Inigo  Jones  himself  realised  all 
that  he  was  doing  for  his  art.  The  greatest  of  prophets 
have  been  rather  mouthpieces  than  philosophers;  great 
artists  are  more  often  the  instruments  than  the  directors  of 
their  own  genius ;  yet  we  may  fairly  give  this  great  man 
credit  for  a  clear  vision  which  saw  that  art  was  to  be 
advanced  by  the  union  of  strong  and  virile  thought  with 
pure  and  well«tried  forms^  and  that  liberty  was  to  be  won 
not  by  the  casting  away  of  laws,  but  by  the  adherence  to  a 
well-ordered  statute  book. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  Mr.  Blomfield  through 
the  stages  of  his  subject.  Inigo  Jones  is  in  a  sense 
the  climax  up  to  which  he  works  his  drama,  but  if  he 
should  seem  to  some  of  his  readers  to  let  his  hero  too 
greatly  outshine  his  rival  and  successor  Wren,  we  can  hardly 
accuse  the  author  of  having  gone  beyond  lawful  bounds  in 
the  expression  of  his  personal  convictions,  nor  of  having 
strained  his  facts.  That  Wren  suffered  as  well  as  gained  by 
the  universality  of  his  genius,  that  he  virtually  began  archi- 
tecture as  an  amateur,  that  he  was  allowed  to  learn  his 
architecture  on  the  scaffolding  of  his  own  buildings,  that  his 
taste  was  uncertain  and  his  work  sometimes  immature,  ai*e 
propositions  which  no  student  of  Wren's  work  can  deny. 
Mr.  Blomfield  has  done  the  great  Sir  Christopher  no  wrong 
in    appraising    his    genius    rather    with  open  eyes   than 
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with  blind  enthusiasm;  and  he  readily  admits  that  Wren 

*  maintained  his  individaality  throughout,'  and  that  we  find 
in  his  later  manner  'a   singularly  direct  and  unaffected 

*  method  of  expression  free  from  pedantry  and  foolishness, 

*  and  above  all  eminently  English  in  its  sober  power.' 

We  need  only  say  of  the  rest  of  the  work  that  in  dealing 
with  the  smaller  contemporaries  of  Wren  and  Jones  and  with 
the  architects  of  last  century  Mr.  Blom  field  preserves  his 
judgement;  and  though  we  suspect  him  of  personal  likings 
which  may  not  always  be  strictly  canonical,  there  is  no  bias 
in  his  expressed  opinions  and  no  suggestion  of  private 
enthusiasm  except  such  as  one  may  glean  from  observing 
that  there  is  more  heart  in  some  of  the  illustrations  than 
in  others. 

Only  on  the  last  two  pages  do  we  join  issue  with  his  judge- 
ment. *  Tradition,'  says  Mr.  Blomfield  (though  not  in  so 
many  words)  ^  is  dying,  or  perhaps  is  dead.'  Why  should  we 
say  so  or  think  so  ?  If  Inigo  Jones  could  go  over  to  Rome 
and  come  back  to  this  country  with  foreign  ideas  to  be 
digested  and  worked  out  into  truly  British  art  (and  all  this 
he  undoubtedly  did),  why  should  our  modern  efforts  in 
similar  directions  be  denied  the  attributes  of  genuine  and 
national  art  ?  That  some  modern  architects  have  imported 
crude  and  undigested  ideas  from  other  climes  and  earlier 
ages  is  lamentably  true ;  but  have  all  attempts  at  refresh- 
ment from  without  been  sterile  and  insincere?  and  need 
they  be  so  ?  We  think  not,  and  we  think,  further,  that  Mr. 
Blomfield  is  unnecessarily  hard  on  the  Gothic  revival  Tho 
apparent  break  in  tradition  at  the  opening  of  the  Renais- 
sance was  far  greater  than  any  apparent  break  in  the 
present  century,  and  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  only  the 
diflSculty  of  seeing  the  wood  for  the  trees  which  prevents 
Mr.  Blomfield  from  seeing  that  tradition  which,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  hangs  by  a  thread.  Tradition,  we  would 
remind  Mr.  Blomfield,  is  a  dif&cult  thing  to  catch  at  any 
given  moment,  it  is  only  by  reviewing  a  long  period  that  it 
can  be  seen.     A  link  does  not  look  like  a  chain. 

Our  observations  on  the  nature  of  design  force  us  in  con- 
clusion to  consider  the  nature  of  criticism.  The  value  of 
design  can  only  be  said  to  exist  under  the  judgement  of  those 
who  are  capable  of  estimating  it  on  a  basis  which  bears 
some  relation  to  the  conception  of  the  producer.  As  a  rule 
this  is  forgotten.  Buildings  in  particular  and  architecture 
in  general  are  discussed  by  boards  of  directors,  clergymen, 
members  of  Parliament,    and  *  patrons'  at  large  without 
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any  of  the  necessary  equipment  for  the  formation  of 
jndgement.  This  is  not  altogether  the  fault  of  the  public, 
but  is  a  part  of  the  deceit  which  architecture  babitaally 
practises  upon  humanity*  Apparently  simple,  it  is  in 
reality  complex ;  apparently  shallow,  it  is  to  those  who  study 
it  deepest,  bottomless.  There  are  many  arts  and  sciences 
upon  which  people  hesitate  to  give  opinions  without  previous 
study,  even  though  the  raw  material  of  the  art  or  science  be 
a  matter  of  everyday  observation.  In  spite,  for  instance, 
of  our  familiarity  with  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  is  uncommon 
to  hear  astronomical  theories  discussed  in  the  club  smoking- 
room,  nor  in  spite  of  our  still  greater  familiarity  with  our  own 
human  frames  are  we  wont  to  argue  physiology  with  the 
doctor.  But  architecture,  says  the  man  in  the  street,  is  another 
matter,  and  unless  he  shrinks  from  considering  the  art  at  all, 
he  leaps  to  judgement  unprepared,  or  perhaps  criticises, 
on  the  strength  of  a  month's  cram,  the  art  in  which  a 
true  learner  takes  ten  years  to  discover  his  own  ignorance. 
Many  men  will  pass  judgement  on  a  building  whose  criticism 
is  of  no  more  value  than  the  opinion  of  a  nursery  governess' 
on  a  doubtful  passage  in  Pindar,  yet  so  apparently  trans- 
parent are  the  secrets  of  the  art  that  you  will  never  persuade 
them  of  their  incapacity. 

Architecture  is  very  like  language,  and  style  in  architec- 
ture is  very  like  style  in  prose,  yet  there  is  many  a  self- 
constituted  arbiter  of  propriety  in  building  who  has  not 
yet  gone  so  far  in  the  study  of  his  subject  as  to  discern 
among  the  elements  of  the  work  he  attempts  to  analyse  what 
is  inspiration,  what  is  composition,  what  is  grammar,  and 
what  is  merely  orthography. 

Let  him  read  the  books  which  head  this  article,  and  ho 
will  be  in  a  fair  way  to  grasp  not  the  whole  knowledge  of  tho 
art,  but  some  of  the  issues  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 
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Abt.  YlU.—The  Hall  of  WaUheof  or  the  Early  Condition  and 
SeMeTnenis  of  Hallamshire.  By  Sidney  Oldall  Addt, 
M.A.     London:  1893. 

THE  history  of  Hallamshire,  or  the  district  of  which 
Sheffield  forms  the  capital,  first  became  known  to  the 
world  through  the  labours  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter. 
Before  the  appearance  of  his  great  work  in  1819  the  very 
name  of  the  district  was  unknown  outside  the  limits  where 
it  had  so  long  been  in  customary  use.  All  that  the  public 
knew  about  it,  as  he  stated  in  his  preface,  was  derived  from 
temporary  notices  *  in  Tours,  Directories,  and  Magazins ;  * 
and  these  accounts  were  almost  all  taken  from  a  poor  sketch 
of  the  history  of  Sheffield  in  the  'Magna  Britannia,'  <  with 
'  the  errors  faithfully  copied,  but  some  of  the  information 
'  suppressed.'  Mr.  Hunter  was  a  most  learned  antiquary 
and  genealogist,  one  of  those  who  are  always  '  listening  after 
'  the  memory  of  their  ancestors.'  His  publication  of  the 
well-known  '  Three  Catalogues '  made  the  Dodsworth  Manu- 
scripts at  Oxford  and  the  fine  collection  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
available  for  the  purposes  of  literature.  In  the  intervals  of 
his  historical  work  he  found  time  to  compile  the  excellent 
'  Hallamshire  Glossary,'  which  is  supplemented,  but  not 
superseded,  by  the  *  Sheffield  Glossary,'  prepared  by  Mr. 
Addy  for  the  English  Dialect  Society.  Mr.  Hunter,  as 
every  one  knows,  was  a  brilliant  Shakespearian  critic ;  and 
the  readers  of  his  glossary,  and  indeed  of  all  his  works, 
have  reason  to  be  thankful  to  him  for  the  illustrations  which 
are  constantly  supplied  from  the  plays.  If  he  was  some- 
times too  bold  and  fanciful  in  the  field  of  poetry,  no  such 
£Bkult  could  be  alleged  against  his  local  history.  Nothing 
that  bore  on  the  antiquities  of  his  subject  was  allowed  to 
pass  without  the  strictest  consideration,  especially  if  it  had 
to  do  with  the  Tudor  period,  which  he  regarded  as  our  *  Age 

*  of  Pericles.'  In  all  parts  of  an  old  country,  he  said,  some 
traces  of  its  former  inhabitants  are  to  be  found ;  and  these 
traces  must  be  examined,  however  slight  or  insignificant 
they  may  seem  to  be.  In  the  history  of  a  district  there 
must  be  portions  addressed  to  local  and  even  to  individual 
interests — ^topography  that  descends  not  to  such  min/tUim 

*  is  wanting  of  its  very  nerves  and  sinews,  and  is  a  mere 
'  skeleton,  or  rather  a  phantom  and  a  shadow.' 

Fifty  years  after  the  appearance  of  his  work  a  new  and 
enlarged  edition  was  published  by  the   Rev.  Alfred  Gatty, 
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D.D.,  Sab-Dean  of  York,  and  incumbent  of  one  of  the 
Hallamsliire  parishes.  The  title  shows  that  the  book  is 
mainly  concerned  with  the  parish  of  Sheffield,  a  large  dis- 
trict in  itself,  measuring  abonfc  ten  miles  by  three,  and  con- 
taining six  townships  and  more  than  twenty-two  thousand 
acres.  But  the  historical  and  descriptive  notices  extend 
beyond  the  principal  parish  to  all  the  '  out-parts '  of  Hallam- 
shire,  or^  in  other  words,  to  the  parishes  of  Ecclesfield, 
Hansworth,  Treeton  and  Whiston,  and  the  chapelry  of 
Bradfield.  Dr.  Gatty  has  given  us  an  interesting  account 
of  the  materials  that  were  placed  in  his  hands.  It  is  always 
to  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Hunter  took  little  interest  in 
the  developement  of  the  trade  of  Sheffield.  ^  His  mind 
'  seemed  to  have  turned  back  into  the  silent  past,  of  which 
'  he  was  a  deep  and  devoted  student.'  The  result  was  that 
Dr.  Gutty  had  to  describe  the  progress  of  the  last  half- 
century  for  himself,  though  for  everything  of  an  earlier  date 
he  had  the  advantage  of  the  materials  collected  by  the 
author  for  his  second  edition.  Dr.  Gratty's  preface  contains 
an  interesting  account  of  the  matter.  In  the  year  1861, 
Mr.  W.  Butcher,  then  Town  Regent  of  Sheffield,  and  three 
other  gentlemen  of  that  neighbourhood,  bought  of  Mr. 
Hunter's  literary  executors  a  copy  of  his  history,  'richly 

*  annotated '  in  the  margin  by  the  author's  own  hand.  On 
the  title-page  were  two  memoranda  showing  the  space  of 
time  employed  in  collecting  the  marginal  notes.  The  first 
was  as  follows:  *This  large- paper  copy  I  have  had  bound 

*  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  any  corrections  or  additional 

*  information  that  may  present  themselves,'  signed  by  the 
author,  and  dated  in  1826.  The  other  was  in  the  form  of  a 
postscript:   *And  now  I  propose   to  prepare  what  it  may 

*  require  when  a  second  edition  is  called  for.  October  1, 
'  1859/ 

Mr.  Hunter  pronounced  the  district  to  be  poor  in  the 
remains  of  antiquity.  He  preferred  to  consider  the  subject 
from  a  more  personal  standpoint,  taking  the  region  as  the 
seat  and  favourite  residence  of  several  noble  families  through 
whose  traditions  Hallamshire  is  connected  with  the  general 
history  of  the  kingdom.  Dr.  Gatty  was  more  attracted  by 
the  developement  of  the  local  commerce,  and  the  vigorous 
efforts  that  have  turned  a  small  settlement  of  cutlers  into 
'  the  capital  of  the  steel  trade  of  the  world.'  There  is 
nothing  very  I'omantic  about  the  cutlery  showrooms  or  the. 
forging  of  ^rmour  plates  by  the  hydraulic  press;  and  yet 
the  visitor,  exhausted  by  the  din  at  *  John  Brown's '  or  the 
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*  Cjclops  Works,'  ought  to  feel,  as  he  looks  from  the  moors 
upon  the  smoking,  seething,  Acheron  below,  that  there  is  a 
flavour  of  antiquity,  and  even  of  legendary  romance,  about 
the  steel  trade  set  up  so  many  ages  back  on  the  banks  of  the 
five  little  streams.  The  Sheffield  knife,  or  whittle,  is  men- 
tioned with  respect  by  Chaucer — *  a  Shefield  thwittle  bare 

*  he  in  his  hose  * — and  Spenser  may  have  had  the  place  in 
his  mind  when  he  described  the  visit  to  ^the  poor  man's 
*nest':— 

'  Whereto  approaching  nigh  they  heard  the  sound 
Of  many  iron  hammers  beating  rank, 
And  answering  their  weary  turns  around, 
That  seemed  some  blacksmith  dwelt  in  that  desert  ground.' 

Mr.  Addy  does  not  concern  himself  much  with  the  ^  state 

*  of  splendour '  found  in  the  Tudor  Age,  or  with  the  miracles 
of  force  that  may  be  seen  in  the  City  of  the  Cyclops.  His 
object  is  rather  to  look  for  the  origins  of  the  local  history, 
a  task  in  this  case  of  peculiar  difficulty.  *  It  is  not  easy,' 
as  he  says  himself,  ^  to  make  either  a  beginning  or  an  end 

*  of  a  subject,  when  the  facts  which  are  known  to  us  are 

*  very  few,  and  the  time  is  very  far  offi'  The  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  look  about  for  old  bones, '  a  few  scratchings  on  the 

*  soil,'  earthworks,  stoneworks,  anything  that  will  yield  in-^ 
formation  about  the  primaeval  inhabitants.  But  it  may 
happen  in  a  place  like  Hallamshire,  which  seems  to  have 
lain  for  ages  as  an  open  desert,  that  very  few  antiquities  of 
a  tangible  kind  have  descended  to  us.  History  is  silent  as 
to  what  may  have  happened  before  the  Brigantian  tribes 
arrived  or  the  Somans  traced  their  road  across  the  moors. 
We  are  driven  to  the  arguihent  by  analogy,  to  the  comparison 
of  *  survivals,'  and  the  art  of  inferring  past  history  from 
village  customs,  which  has  sometimes  been  used  with  such 
fatal  facility.  Mr.  Addy  has  special  advantages  in  dealing 
with  the  subject  which  he  has  chosen.  He  knows  the  district 
well,  and  is  a  recognised  authority  upon  the  local  dialect ; 
and  he  appears   to   be  familiar  with  the   *  Old  Northern 

*  Tongue '  and  the  treasures  of  Scandinavian  literature. 

We  need  not  say  much  about  those  local  discoveries  which 
can  easily  be  matched  elsewhere.  We  are  told  that  flint 
implements  of  the  Neolithic  type  are  often  found  in  Brad- 
field,  ^  especially  at  the  springs,  or  sources  of  the  streams  oa 
^  the  moors.'  Some  of  the  axes  are  stained  with  marks  of 
metal,  and  in  one  case  a  hatchet  was  actually  found  in 
contact  with  Boman  coins.     Mr.  Addy  thinks  that  some  of 
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the  implements  may  have  been  buried  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
Thunder-god ;  and  we  know  that  the  peasantry  have  believed 
stone  axes  to  be  thunderbolts  as  firmly  as  they  still  hold 
stone  arrow-heads  to  be  elf-shots  from  a  fairy  bow.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  a  finely  shaped  axe  might  be  used  as  a 
sacrificial  offering  by  people  who  had  never  heard  of  such 
weapons  being  wielded  in  actual  warfare.  But  all  such 
speculations  are  very  vague  and  uncertain ;  and  we  can  only 
say,  with  General  Pitt-Bivers,  that  a  few  flint  implements 
and  flakes  are  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  habitations 
belonged  to  the  Later  Stone  Age  or  even  to  the  Bronze  Age. 
'  Flint  flakes,  and  occasional  stone  implements,  are  so  com- 
<  mon  as  to  be  present  in  most  soils,  and  the  period  at 
^  which  the  former  ceased  to  be  used  for  some  purposes  has 

*  yet  to  be  determined.* 

There  is  a  natural  disposition  to  carry  back  the  supposed 
date  of  earthworks  and  fortified  mounds  into  an  age  before 
the  beg^ning  of  our  history,  when  the  fair  bronze- using 
invaders  were  still  struggling  with  the  dark-skinned  tribes. 
Canon  Greenwell,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  the 
subject,  is  quoted  in  support  of  the  view  that  the  entrench- 
ments on  the  Yorkshire  wolds  were  the  work  of  a  ^  round- 

•  headed  *  people,  who  intruded  upon  a  *  long-headed  *  race 
already  settled  in  the  country.  Professor  RoUeston  described 
these  round-headed  men  as  belonging  to  the  *Cimbric* 
type,  meaning,  no  doubt,  that  their  appearance  was  like 
those  of  the  Danes  now  living  in  the  '  Cimbric  Peninsula.' 
But  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  camps  and  earth- 
works of  widely  distant  periods  look  very  much  the  same 
when  their  outlines  are  worn  down  by  time.  The  actual 
excavation  of  Offa's  Dyke  and  the  Wansdyke  has  proved 
that  some  of  the  works  supposed  to  be  prehistoric  belonged 
in  reality  to  post-Boman  times ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  a  fortification  ascribed  to  a  com- 
paratively late  period  is  shown  by  the  touch  of  the  spade  to 
belong  to  the  Age  of  Bronze.  Mr.  Addy  has  given  us  an 
interesting  account  of  an  embankment  at  Bradfield,  known 
as  the  *  Bar  Dike,*  where  the  position  of  the  fosse  shows  that 
the  works  were  intended  to  form  a  barrier  towards  the 
North,  and  there  are  remains  of  other  entrenchments  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  same 
system  of  defence.  Mr.  Addy  adopts  the  idea  that  the  fair- 
baired  invaders  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  rude  warriors 
who  terrified  Bome  by  their  *  monstrous  exodus,'  and  left 
the  deserted  spaces  of  their  camps  along  the  lines  of  tbd 
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Bbine  and  Danube.  The  rast  moyement  that  threatened  to 
overwhehn  Europe  is  shown  in  Yorkshire  on  a  yerj  minnte 
scale.  The  fame  of  the  barbarian  inyaders  is  supposed  to 
linger  in  such  local  names  as  Kimberworth  and  Barber 
Ba&,  and  a  few  earthworks  here  and  there  denote  the  lines 
of  their  gradual  conquests.  ^  A  Cimbric  people/  we  are 
told,  ^  advancing  inland  from  the  sea/  wonld  be  compelled 
to  throw  up  works  of  this  kind  to  defend  themselves  firom 
the  assaults  of  the  natives, '  and  especially  fix>m  the  attacks 

*  of  hill-tribes.'  This,  it  is  said,  maj  be  ^  the  explanation 
^  of  Bar  Dike ; '  but  Mr.  Addj  is  acquainted  with  the  diffi* 
culties  of  his  subject,  and  he  allows  that  it  would  be  very 
rash  to  deny  positively  that  the  work  was  done  by  the 
Somans. 

There  is  not  so  much  difficulty  in  estimating  the  relative 
antiquity  of  burial-mounds.  As  a  general  rule  we  may  say 
with  safety  that  a  long  barrow  is  older  than  a  round  burrow, 
and  that  any  tumulus  containing  cremated  bones  and  imple- 
ments of  bronze  must  date  from  a  period  long  preceding  the 
Boman  invasion.  Mr.  Addy  describes  a  remarkable  dis- 
covery made  at  Crookes  in  the  spring  of  1887,  when  a  rade 
hand-made  urn  was  found  in  a  hollow  only  a  few  inches 
below  the  surface,  containing  fragments  of  bnmt  bones,  a 
small  earthen  vessel  of  the  kind  called  an  incense-cup,  and 
a  bronze  dagger,  broken  and  twisted,  and  without  a  handle. 
The  remains  were  not  covered  by  a  tumulus,  but  had  been 
buried  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  which  may  have  been  regaided 
as  a  natural  burial-mound.  The  urn  had  been  protected 
from  the  damp  by  being  enclosed  in  a  larger  vessel,  in  which 
it  stood  upside  down.  The  main  interest  of  the  dis- 
covery lies  in  the  fact  that  the  dagger  was  inside  the  urn. 
Weapons  of  the  same  kind  have  not  unfrequently  been  found 
in  the  soil  near  the  vessels  containing  ashes  and  bones,  or  in 
places  where  the  clay  has  retained  the  shadowy  outlines  of 
urns  that  have  crumbled  back  into  their  original  earth ;  but 
it  is  rare  to  find  such  objects  deposited  in  the  funeral  urn 
itself.  Canon  Greenwell  has  told  us  how  the  cremation  was 
usually  e£Eected  in  the  North  of  England.  The  body  having 
been  consumed,  the  ashes  were  placed  in  a  vessel  baked  at 
an  open  fire,  or  in  a  stone  cist,  or  in  a  hollow  scraped  in 
the  ground.  Over  the  calcined  bones  a  mound  was  raised, 
of  earth  or  stone,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  locality. 

*  While  this  was  taking  place  the  friends  or  relatives  appear 
'  to  have  thrown  in  chippings  of  flint  or  quartz  and  frag- 

*  ments  of  pottery,  probably  with  some  symbolical  meaning.! 
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We  are  reminded  of  the  Pagan  rite,  nnfit  for  a  Christian 
bnrial,  which  was  to  be  used  at  Ophelia's  graye :  <  ShardSi 
^  flints,  and  pebbles  should  be  thrown  on  her.'  With  the 
ashes  a  number  of  knives,  arrow-heads,  and  ornaments  were 
deposited,  besides  the  personal  belongings  which  had  been 
destroyed  with  the  bodj.  As  to  the  burial  of  these  ^  lasting 
^pieces  and  tojs,'  we  maj  consult  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
remarks  on  Cynthia's  berjl,  and  Childeric's  rubies  and 
golden  bees,  and  all  the  rest  of  that  barbarous  magnificence 
which  dignified  the  sepulchral  obsequies ;  ^  that  they  were  ac- 

*  customed  to  bum  or  bury  with  them  things  wherein  they 
^  excelled,  delighted,  or  were  dear  unto  them,  either  as  fare- 
'  wells  unto  aH  pleasure,  or  vain  apprehension  that  they 
^  might  use  them  in  the  other  world,  is  testified  by  all  anti* 
'  quity.'  Mr.  Addy  seems  to  be  justified  in  attributing  the 
custom  of  breaking  the  deposited  ornaments  or  weapons  to 
a  Danish  influence.  The  urns  from  Denmark  described  by 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  contained  not  only  bones,  but  many 
other  substances,  'as  knives,  pieces  of  iron,  brass,  and  wood, 
'  and  one  of  Norway  a  brass  gilded  Jew's-harp.'  We  are 
told  that  broken  poniards  were  found  in  urns  lately  dug  up 
in  Jutland;  and,  with  regard  to  their  condition,  a  very 
apposite  quotation  is  made  from  Mr.  du  Chaillu's  elaborate 
work  upon  the  Viking  Age : — 

'  Connected  with  the  burning  of  the  dead  was  the  intentional  damage 
done  to  objects  which  were  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  funeral  pyre. 
Special  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  render  swords  and  other 
weapons  thoroughly  useless.  Swords  are  cut  on  the  edges,  bent,  and 
twisted ;  shield-bosses  are  dented  or  flattened ;  and  jewels  and  other 
objects  are  entirely  ruined.' 

In  a  moorland  region,  *  sprinkled  with  camps,  entrench- 
'  ments,  and  barrows,'  the  explorer  is  sure  to  find  all  manner 
of  archaic  objects  in  fiint  or  bronze  beside  the  streams  or 
under  the  edges  of  the  rocks.  Mr.  Addy  has  pointed  out 
that  the  stone  of  these  South  Yorkshire  moors  is  specially 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  mill-stones,  and  he  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  finding  of  broken  querns,  made  of 
the  ^day-stone,'  or  scattered  boulders  of  mill-stone  grit 
The  upper  grindstone,  turned  by  a  handle,  was  placed  upon 
a  conicfd  under-stone,  ^  so  that  as  the  wheat  fiowed  through 

*  the  aperture  at  the  top  it  fell  on  the  rough  surfEice  of  the 

*  cone  and  was  ground  into  flour.'  We  have  a  sketch  from 
Homer  of  the  handmaids  in  the  Palace  of  Alcinous :  '  Some 
'  grind  the  yellow  com  on  the  mill-stone,  and  others  weave 
'  webs  and  turn  the  yarn  as  they  sit,  as  restless  as  the  leaves 
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*  of  the  tall  poplar  tree.*  Mr.  Vigfdsson  added  a  reminis- 
cence from  his  old  home  in  the  North,  where  he  often  heard 
the  rhythmical  qnem-chant.  Among  the  old  Norsemen,  he 
says,  the  bondwomen  were  employed  at  the  mill,  and  the 
turning  of  the  qnem  was  then,  as  it  still  is  in  Iceland, 
<  accompanied  by  singing  a  song.'  The  qnem  was  super- 
seded in  oar  own  conntry  by  the  manorial  water-mills,  to 
which  the  tenants  owed  snit  and  service.  Mr.  Addy  informs 
us  that  windmills  were  established  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  he  describes  an  old  road  called  *  Mule-us  Lane,' 
which  evidently  led  to  an  ancient  mill-house  on  the  hill-top. 
Mr.  Hunter's  investigation  of  the  records  of  the  Manor  of 
Sheffield  showed  him  that  some  of  the  tenants  were  known 
as  *  hopper-frees,*  being  privileged  to  use  the  mill  on  easier 
terms  than  the  rest,  in  consequence  of  their  keeping  the 
leats  and  weirs  in  repair.  He  compares  their  right  to  that 
of  the  *  hopper-free  tenants '  at  Leeds,  *  who  had  their  corn 

*  grinded  immediately  upon  the  emptying  of  the  hopper, 

*  though  there  were  never  so  many  attending  whose  com 

*  was  brought  to  the  mill  before  theirs.' 

Among  many  imposing  remains  of  antiquity  in  this 
neighbourhood  there  are  three  which  require  particular 
notice.  The  first  is  the  hill-fort  called  Carl's  Wark,  situated 
on  the  Hathersage  Moors  a  little  beyond  the  Hallamshire 
boundary.  The  next  in  importance  is  a  ring  of  stones,  of 
that  kind  which  used  to  be  known  as  Druid ical  circles;  it  is 
described  in  a  *  Survey  of  Hallamshire,'  drawn  up  in  a  very 
antiquated  style,  as  *  a  place  where  certeine  stones  are  sett 
'  upon    the    ends,   and   having   marks  upon   them,   called 

*  the  Seaven-stones,  which  ould  and  antient  men  say  that 

*  the  same  is  the  meere  betweene  my  Iiord  and  the  Lord 

*  of  Hathersedge.'  Both  fort  and  circle  are  illustrated  in 
aquatints  from  admirable  drawings  by  Mr.  Austin  Winter- 
bottom.  The  third  of  our  selected  sites  appears  in  an  etch- 
ing by  Mr.  William  Keeling,  who  has  contributed  a  striking 
view  of  the  *  Giants'  Causey '  and  the  poor  remains  of  the 
Ridgeway,  as  well  as  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  Stump 
John,  or  the  *Cockcrowing  Stone.'  We  shall  pay  particular 
attention  to  his  sketch  of  the  Bailey  Hill,  with  its  adjoining 
Long  Mound,  which  Mr.  Addy  takes  to  have  been  the  place 
of  the  Bradfield  village  assembly. 

The  fort  of  Carl's  Wark  occupies  a  rocky  summit,  guarded 
on  the  north  and  east  by  precipitous  cliffs,  and  on  the  other 
sides,  where  the  natural  defence  is  weaker,  protected  by  rude 
walls  of  Cyclopean  structure.     They  are  built  up,  without 
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mortar,  of  great  boulders  from  six  to  nine  feet  long.  ^  These 
^  stones^'  said  a  Sheffield  antiquary,  quoted  in  Mr.  Bate* 
man's  ^  Ten  Years'  Diggings/  ^  are  as  large  as  strong  gate- 

*  stoops,  some  a  ton  apiece ;  no  engines  now  in  being  could 

*  move  such  great  stones.'  Mr.  Addy  compares  with  the 
Carl's  Wark  the  prehistoric  walls  of  Tiryns,  built  up  of  just 
such  gigfantic  blocks.  Such  masonry — '  Pelasgic,'  as  Dr. 
Beber  calls  it,  or  '  Poseidonian/  to  use  Mr.  Gladstone's 
epithet — appeared  to  later  generations  to  be  the  work  of 
giants  of  the  race  of  the  Cyclops.  Mr.  Addy  dwells  on  the 
phrase,  as  becomes  the  historian  of  a  *  City  of  the  Cyclops.' 
The  Carl  of  Carl's  Wark  was  not  Charles  the  Great  or  any 
meaner  person  of  that  name.  We  have  a  Charles's  Work  in 
Derbyshire,  and  a  Charles's  Clough  in  a  rift  of  the  Hallam- 
shire  moors;  and  it  is  plain  that  all  these  names  were 
derived  from  Odin,  the  one-eyed  god,  the  Cyclops  who 
built  the  great  walls — though  the  fame  of  his  deeds,  as 
Grimm  has  shown  us,  may  have  been  afterwards  transferred 
to  *  the  Frankish  Charles.'  Mr.  Addy  applies  a  fine  passage 
from  the  *  Odyssey,'  in  the  translation  by  Messrs.  Butcher  and 
Lang,  to  the  wild  hill-men  who  once  infested  the  mountains 
of  the  Peak — a  lawless  and  froward  folk,  who  planted  not 
aught,  neither  ploughed:  ^ These  have  neither  gatherings 

*  for  council  nor  oracles  of  law,  but  they  dwell  in  hollow 

*  caves  on  the  crests  of  the  high  hills,  and  each  one  utters 

*  the  law  to  his  children  and  his  wives,  and  they  reck  not 

*  one  of  another.'  The  view  of  the  country  round  the  fort, 
as  seen  from  '  the  Duke's  Drive,'  is  described  as  a  vision  of 
desolate  grandeur.  The  Wark  itself  is  compared  to  ^an 
'immense  blackened  altar:'  *  There  are  great  stretches  of 
yellow  rush-beds  lying  on  all  sides  below  the  hill,  and  these 
commingled  with  patches  of  heather  make  the  moors  look 
like  a  huge  tiger-skin  spreading  out  far  before  the  eyes.' 

The  Seven  Stones  were  once  ten,  for  three  flat  slabs  have 
been  lying  for  ages   along  the  rim  of  the  stone-circle  or 

*  peristalith.'  The  diameter  of  the  ring  is  fifty-four  feet ;  and 
Mr.  Addy  thinks  that  this  would  have  been  a  convenient  site 
for  an  open-air  court.  It  is  possible,  he  considers,  that  this 
was  the  site  of  such  a  court,  or  perhaps  of  a  *  doom-ring,' 
such  as  has  been  pictured  by  Northern  antiquaries.  We 
may,  however,  observe  that  the  stones  have  cup-Uke  hollows 
at  the  top,  with  lines  or  channels  marking  their  sides,  caused, 
it  may  be,  by  the  continual  overflow  from  the  brims  of  the 
cups.  Mr.  Baring-Gould  conjectured  that  hollows  of  this 
kind  were  intended  to  supply  drink  for  the  dead,  the  corpse 
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continuing  to  eat  and  drink  in  the  barrow,  and  the  rela* 
tions  supplying  what  was  required  from  time  to  time : — 

'  All  this  tends  to  show  that  the  Seven  Stones  are  monuments  erected 
in  memory  of  the  dead,  like  the  monoliths  in  our  modem  churchyards. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  possible  that  they  mark  the  seat 
of  justice,  the  place  of  judicature.  The  Court  of  the  Hundred  of 
Stone,  in  Somersetshire,  says  Mr.  Gomme,  is  held  very  early  in  the 
morning  at  a  standing  stone  on  a  hill  within  the  himdred.  In  the 
stone  is  a  hollow,  into  which  it  is  customary  on  opening  the  court  to 
pour  a  bottle  of  port  wine.  Here,  surely,  the  wine  pomred  into  the 
stone  is  a  libation,  just  as  the  rain  which  fell  into  the  hollow  cups  was, 
if  I  may  so  call  it,  a  natural  libation.' 

The  whole  description  of  the  Seven  Stones  leads  ns  to 
suppose  that  they  originally  formed  the  ring  round  a  funeral- 
mound  ;  they  may  have  been  at  one  time  part  of  the  sub- 
structure covered  in  with  turf  and  mould,  or  they  may  hare 
rather  resembled  the  monument  of  which  our  Norwich 
philosopher  spoke  when  he  described  the  Northmen  aa 
placing  large  stones  in  circle  about  the  urns  or  bodies  that 
were  interred,  '  somewhat  answerable  unto  the  monument  (^ 
'  EoUrich  stones  in  England  •  .  •  where  'tis  not  improbable 
<  somewhat  might  be  discovered.'  We  cannot  know  the 
various  purposes  to  which  such  a  monument  may  have  been 
applied  when  the  wind  and  weather  have  stripped  the  rocky- 
structure  of  its  covering.  It  may  have  been  used  as  a  court 
or  a  place  of  assembly ;  but  what  seems  to  us  more  important 
is  that  both  in  text  and  drawing  there  is  some  appearance 
of  an  inscription.  Inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the 
existence  of  Ogam  characters  on  the  vertical  edges  of  the 
standing  stones.  Mr.  Addy  tells  us  of  longitudinal  and 
horizontal  marks  which  may  represent  the  peculiar  cuts  and 
notches  of  the  Ogam  alphabet.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
mystical  Irish  characters  have  been  found  in  Yorkshire, 
notably  on  the  shaft  of  a  curious  cross  preserved  at  Hackness 
Church,  near  Scarborough.  The  inscription  is  not  discussed 
in  Mr.  Brash's  treatise  on  the  Ogam  stones,  but  will  be 
found  in  an  essay  by  the  Bev.  Daniel  Haigh,  entitled 
'Cryptic  Inscriptions  on  the  Cross  at  Hackness  in  York- 
•  shire.* 

The  author  brings  together  several  interesting  passages 
about  courts  held  near  &mous  stones.  He  speaks  of  a 
Landin  Stone,  which  formerly  served  as  a  boundary  mark. 
According  to  Mr.  Hunter  it  was  properly  known  as  the 
Landed  Stone ;  but  Mr.  Addy  regards  the  name  as  indicating 
a  ^  land-thing/  or  popular  assembly.    He  finds  an  instance 
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from  Grimin  as  to  a  court  held  at  Werstad  in  1274,  *  at  the 

*  Long  Stone  which  is  called  Land«ding/  and  we  are  quite 
ready  to  accept  his  views  so  far  as  his  particular  landmark 
is  concerned.  But  he  must  be  prepared  for  considerable 
opposition  if  he  persists  in  annexing  our  London  Stone  as  an 
illustration  of  his  theory.  The  description  in  Stow's  Survey 
still  holds   good,  the   great  stone  being   pitched  upright, 

*  fixed  in  the  ground  very  deep,  and  fastened  with  bars  of 

*  iron.'  No  one  knows  anything  about  it,  except  that  it  has 
been  venerated  since  London  became  a  concourse  of  traders. 

*  Can  we,'  says  our  author,  *  connect  this  Landin  Stone  with 

<  the  famous  London  Stone,  in  the  City  of  London,  at  which 
'  proclamations  were  made  and  important  legal  business 

*  transacted  ?  In  other  words,  does  London  Stone  mean 
^assembly-stone,  parliament-stone?'  Landin,  he  explains, 
might  be  changed  to  Londin,  and  then  to  London,  and  so 
forth ;  but  we  only  quote  the  remark  to  show  how  faint  a 
suggestion  may  give  the  impulse  to  an  imaginative  flight. 

i^other  illustration  of  the  subject  is  taken  from  the 
Burley  Stone  in  the  parish  of  Ecclesfield.  It  is  a  stone  pillar, 
something  like  a  gatepost,  fixed  into  a  much  larger  pedestal. 
It  is  mentioned  in  an  agreement  made  in  the  year  1161, 
between  Richard  de  Lovetot  and  the  monks  of  Ecclesfield, 
at  which  date  it  stood  by  the  side  of  the  road  leading  from 
Burley  Hill  to  Ecclesfield  Church.  Mr.  Addy  thinks  the 
names  of  the  hill  and  the  stone  may  refer  to  the  *  bjr-laws,' 
or  by-laws,  made  there  by  the  assembled  men  of  the  town- 
ship ;  and  he  tells  us  that  in  Lancashire  and  Che8hu*e  ^  byr- 
^  law-men  are  known  as  burley-men.'  Many  similar  examples 
will  be  found  collected  in  Mr.  Gomme's  works  on  *  Primitive 

<  Folk-moots '  and  *  Ethnology  in  Folk-lore.'  We  think  that 
the  time  has  come  for  confining  our  attention  to  something 
in  the  nature  of  evidence,  and  that  the  rustic  traditions  on 
the  point  should  be  completely  disregarded.  A  short  quota- 
tion will  suffice  to  show  what  ought,  as  we  think,  to  be 
avoided : — 

*  A  farmer,  who  lives  near,  mentions  a  tradition  tbat  Druids  came 
and  worshipped  at  this  stone.  This  association  of  the  stone  with 
Druids  and  with  worship  affords,  at  least,  proof  of  the  great  estimation 
in  which  the  stone  has  long  been  held,  and  it  is  not  unimportant  as 
suggesting  stone-worship.' 

It  is  easy  to  find  other  instances  in  which  tumuli,  or 
barrows,  have  been  used  as  meeting-places  for  the  open-air 
courts  at  which  the  sheriff  or  the  owner  of  a  liberty  trans- 
acted the  affisdrs  of  the  district.     An  old   Sussex  record> 
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quoted  in  Morgan's  *  England  under  the  Normans/  tells  us 
that  ^  three  hundreds  seek  unto  Normancross ; '  and  in 
Essex  the  burlesque  Lawless  Court  was  summoned  by  the 
crowing  of  a  cock  to  a  little  mound  known  as  the  Sling's 
Hill.  We  may  find  several  examples  of  a  similar  kind  in  a 
district  with  which  most  people  are  familiar.  The  court  of 
the  hundred  of  Knightlow  in  Warwickshire  was  held  at  the 
barrow  called  Knightlow  Cross,  on  the  high  road  between 
London  and  Coventry.  Stratford-upon-Avon  succeeded  in 
getting  a  court  of  its  own ;  but  it  was  at  one  time  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Barlichway,  the  court  being  held  in  a 
plot  of  ground  ^  inclosed  with  a  hedge,  and  set  upon  the 

*  top  of  a  tumulus/  In  still  earlier  times  the  town  did  suit 
and  service  to  the  Bishop's  Liberty  of  Pathlow,  a  name 
signifying  ^  Pate's  grave,'  applied  to  a  mound  of  earth  stand- 
ing in  the  road  from  Warwick  to  Alcester ;  and  it  was  to 
this  court  that  Marian  Hacket,  the  ale-wife  of  Wilmcote, 
would  have  had  to  answer  for  not  using  *  sealed  quarts,'  if 
the  tinker  Cristofero  had  carried  his  threats  into  practice. 

The  old  wayside  crosses  were  naturally  used  for  religious 
service  as  well  as  for  the  popular  assemblies.  There  is  no 
need  to  follow  Mr.  Addy  in  his  suggestions  about  ^  cross- 

*  worship,'  but  we  may  agree  that  the  cross  at  one  time  pre- 
ceded the  church  in  poor  and  desolate  neighbourhoods. 
The  author  cites  certain  Icelandic  sayings  which  bear  on  the 
subject :  *  He  comes  neither  to  cross  nor  church,'  is  a  phrase 
that  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  Sagas.  The  Hanson 
Cross  on  Bradfield  Moor  was  turned  into  a  milestone  in  1753, 
and  still  records  the  distances  from  Sheffield  and  Penistone. 
The  Parson  Cross  in  Ecclesfield  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
original  roodstones  at  which  the  missionaries  preached  to 
the  pagans  of  Northumbria.  Another  interesting  relic  of 
the  same  kind  was  dug  up  near  the  Cross  Lin  at  Bradfield, 
and  is  now  set  up  in  the  church.  Its  front  is  ornamented 
with  five  circles  in  shallow  relief^  making  a  cruciform  pattern, 
appropriate  enough  to  the  sacred  character  of  the  monu- 
ment ;  though  the  author,  according  to  the  prevalent  fashion, 
takes  the  marks  to  be  emblems  of  sun-worship,  if  not 
of  a  Scandinavian  variety  of  cross- worship,  'illustrating 

*  the  transition  from  heathenism  to  Christianity.'  Banner- 
Cross,  we  are  told,  is  another  striking  name,  marking  the 
site  of  an  old  cross  of  which  the  base  was  standing  in  Mr. 
Hunter's  time.  This  name,  it  is  suggested,  might  come 
from  *  bsena-kross,'  in  the  sense  of  the  Cross  of  Prayer.  The 
word  '  bene '  is  used  in  the  district  to  mean  a  prayer,  as  in 
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the  phrase  ^  What  is  good  for  a  bootless  bene  ?  '  and  a  note 
on  the  Halifaz  dialect,  contributed  by  the  Bev.  John  Watson 
to  the  Hallamshire  Glossary,  informs  us  that  the  nurses  here 
said  to  the  children,   'Clap  bene/   meaning,   'Join  your 

*  hands  together  to  ask  a  blessing.'  It  is  fair,  says  Mr. 
Addy,  to  guess  that  Banner-Cross  may  have  had  the  mean- 
ing here  suggested;  but  it  should  also  be  observed  that 
Mr.  Hunter  gives  the  name  of  the  place  as  Bannerfield  in 
documents  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  says  that  the  name 
of  Banner  Cross  was  not  known  till  the  reign  of  her  successor. 
The  name,  however,  as  he  confesses, '  might  tempt  an  anti- 

*  quary  to  wild  conjectures.'  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  these  old  crosses  were  often  decked  up  with, 
garlands, '  like  idols,'  especially  if  they  stood  near  a  boundary. 
Mr.  Addy  tells  us  that  the  Gospel  was  read  from  their  steps 
at  the  perambulations  in  Rogation  Week,  and  that  such 
parochial  assemblies  were  themselves  commonly  known  as 
'  crosses.'  This,  as  he  suggests,  may  explain  the  meaning 
of  such  place-names  as  Gospel  Oak  or  Gospel  Thornes,  the 
latter  word  occurring  at  Bolsover  in  Derbyshire.  A  very 
curious  extract  from  Plot's  'History  of  Staffordshire'  is 
cited  in  illustration  of  the  subject : — 

'  1  cannot  but  note  an  odd  custom  at  Stanlake,  where  the  parson,  in 
the  procession  about  Holy  Thursday,  reads  a  Gospel  at  a  barrers  head 
in  the  cellar  of  the  Chequer  Inn,  where  some  say  there  was  formerly 
a  hermitage ;  othera  that  there  was  anciently  a  cross,  at  which  they 
read  a  Gospel  in  former  times,  over  which  now  the  house,  and  par- 
ticularly the  cellar,  being  built,  they  are  forced  to  perform  it  in  manner 
as  above.' 

The  Bailey  Hill  and  Long  Mound  at  Bradfield  are  artificial 
structures  of  earth,  piled  up  on  the  edge  of  a  declivity  near 
the  church.  The  Bailey  Hill,  we  are  told,  is  of  a  conical 
shape,  about  500  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base;  the 
slope  of  the  sides  is  remarkably  steep,  and  the  top  of  the 
cone  is  truncated,  so  as  to  make  a  platform  of  39  feet  in 
diameter.  The  Long  Mound  is  crescent-shaped.  Its  length 
at  the  top  of  the  ridge  is  310  feet,  and  its  greatest  height 
is  45  feet.  The  mounds  are  protected  by  deep  ditches  and 
banks,  on  which,  as  we  may  suppose,  were  palisades  and 
barriers  in  ancient  times,  making  the  fortress  as  strong  as  a 
New  Zealand  ^  pah.'  Li  some  parts,  however,  the  area  was 
80  well  protected  by  nature  that  the  addition  of  artificial 
works  became  unnecessary.  ^  Bailey  Hill,'  said  Mr.  Hunter, 
'  is  a  Saxon  camp  as  fair  and  perfect  as  when  first  constructed, 
^  save  that  the  keep  is  overgrown  with  bushes.'  It  seems  from 
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all  accounts  to  be  yery  like  the  tall  earth-fort,  or  ^  castle,' 
at  Thetford.    Mr.  Hunter^  with  his  usual  caution,  ref  ased 
to  guess  at  the  date  of  the  work ;  but  he  thought  it  clear 
that  the  fortress  was  constructed  with  great  care   as   a 
regular  military  post,  *  one  of  the  frontier  barriers,  it   is 
^probable,  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria.'      His  firiend 
Mr.  Watson  maintained  that  Castle  Hill,  in    the    same 
neighbourhood,  was  used  as  an  outlying  fort  in  communica- 
tion with  the  mounds  at  Bradfield.    Mr.  Hunter  visited  both 
localities  in  1826,  and  declared  that  the  indications   of 
artificial  work  at  Castle  Hill  were  very  slight;  but  Mr. 
Addy  oites  one  of  his  later  manuscript  notes,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  attach  importance  to  the  place  being  called  a  cos* 
tellum.   ^  This,  connected  with  the  obvious  traces  of  a  trench 

*  and  fosse,  shows  that  heretofore  it  hath  been  a  fortification, 

*  but  when,  by  whom,  or  for  what  purpose  it  was  erected, 

*  is  uncertain.'  The  word  ^  castle,'  as  Mr.  Addy  has  pointed 
out,  commonly  denotes  any  ancient  bulwark,  and  the  ^  New 
English  Dictionary '  tells  us  that  the  word,  as  used  in  proper 
names,  '  is  applied  to  ancient  British  or  Boman  earthworks/ 
In  commencing  his  speculations  on  the  history  of  these 
remarkable  mounds,  Mr.  Addy  warns  his  readers,  fairly 
enough,  of  the  *  strong  distinction '  between  proved  facts 
and  ingenious  theories.  We  should  be  content  if  the 
speculations  are  conducted  on  the  right  lines,  and  we  may 
be  sure,  at  any  rate,  of  finding  materials  that  will  prove 
useful  on  some  later  occasion.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
antiquary  may  render  the  annals  of  a  parish  as  interesting 
as  the  chronicle  of  a  nation.  '  In  the  history  of  a  nation,' 
says  Mr.  Addy, '  we  see  things,  as  it  were,  through  a  tele- 

*  scope ;  in  local  history  we  see  them  through  a  microscope.' 
We  may  find  objects  in  the  field  of  the  smaller  instrument 
as  valuable  as  any  that  fill  the  area  of  a  larger  scope ;  but 
we  must  remember  that  the  more  delicate  the  process,  the 
greater  is  the  danger  of  a  mistake.  We  prefer  Mr.  Hunter's 
opinion,  but  we  quite  acknowledge  the  charm  of  the  fancies 
that  make  the  Bailey  Hill  into  a  toot-hill,  or  specular 
mount,  from  which  the  prehistoric  governor  of  the  village 
inspected  his  people  at  their  labours,  or  to  which  he  sum- 
moned them  for  their  parliaments,  or  moots.  The  Bailey 
Hill,  says  Mr.  Addy,  was  a  toot-hill,  or  look-out  hill ;  but 
when  he  comes  to  closer  details  he  finds  that  it  was  also  the 
howe,  or  burial-mound,  near  the  chieftain's  house.  We 
read  in  one  of  the  Sagas  of  a  giant  sitting  on  the  mound  by 
his  hall,  and  plaiting  golden  leashes  for  his  hounds ;  and 
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elsewhere  we  are  told  of  a  good  yeoman  who  was  wont,  like 
the  men  of  old,  *  to  sit  for  long  honrs  together  out  on  the 
^  howe  not  &r  from  his  homestead/  and  here  he  was  to  be 
found  by  all  who  sought  him,  and  he  could  see  all  that  was 
going  on  about  the  farm.     *  I  think/  says  our  author^  *  we 

*  are  &irly  justified  in  concluding  that  the  time  was  when 

*  the  same  thing  was  done  by  the  Norsemen  who  settled  at 

*  Bradlield.'  In  another  passage  he  refers  to  the  Tynwald 
Court  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  the  Commons  stood  outside 
the  circle,  and  to  the  saying  of  Jacob  Grimm  that  the  open- 
air  courts  were  annular,  because  men  naturally  form  a 
circle  when  they  are  listening  to  a  speaker  in  the  field ;  *  the 

*  truncated  summit  of  Bailey  Hill  would  have  giyen  ample 

*  room  for  the  chieftain  and  elders  sitting  about  him,  and 
^  forming,  as  one  might  say,  a  sort  of  local  board.' 

Some  of  the  traditions  about  Church  matters  appear  to 
be  yery  untrustworthy,  though  we  must  do  Mr.  Addy  the 
justice  of  saying  that  he  neyer  mentions  a  legend  without 
giying  his  authority.  We  quite  agree  with  his  opinion  that 
the  official  seryants  of  the  yillage  were  often  paid  in  land, 
and  that  in  this  fact  lies  the  explanation  of  such  names  as 
Smith's-acre  and  Hayward's-ham.  But  we  should  require 
strong  eyidence  to  conyince  us  that  the  clergyman  was  an 
officer  of  the  little  community  in  the  same  way  as  the 
tenants  of  the  forge  and  bakehouse,  or  that  *  the  place  of 

*  the  priest '  passed  as  appurtenant  to  a  piece  of  arable  in 
the  fields.  We  should  be  equally  unwilling  to  belieye  that 
human  sacrifices  were  performed  in  this  country  to  secure 
the  stability  of  churches  or  other  buildings.  We  know  the 
legends  of  Yortigem  and  his  bloodstained  tower,  of  the  little 
girl  immured  in  the  wall  of  Copenhagen,  and  of  St.  Gran 
going  into  the  graye  to  hallow  Columba's  monastery.  Dr. 
Tyler  collected  a  great  number  of  instances  showing  that 
sayages  practise  the  hideous  rites  ^  of  which  Europe  has 
^  scarcely  kept  up  more  than  the  dim  memory.'  He  tells  us 
of  the  substitutes  by  which  in  many  cases  a  heathen  sacri* 
fice  is  symbolical — *  empty  coffins  walled  up  in  Germany,' 
a  lamb  buried  under  the  altar  of  a  Danish  church, '  and  the 
<  churchyard  in  like  manner  hanselled  by  burying  a  liye 

*  horse  first.'  Mr.  Baring-Gould  is  quoted  as  an  authority 
for  the  statement  that  when  the  parish  cliurch  of  Holworthy, 
in  Deyon,  was  repaired  a  few  years  ago,  a  skeleton  was 
found  embedded  in  the  wall ;  a  mass  of  mortar  closed  the 
mouth,  and  the  stones  were  huddled  together,  as  though 
hastily  heaped  upon  the  body.  At  Brownsoyer,  in  Warwick- 
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shire,  two  bodies  were  foand  under  the  church  walls ;  bat 
in  this  case  the  church  was  built  upon  a  primitive  earth- 
work, and  the  interments  were  of  the  Danish  type.  At 
Hope,  in  Derbyshire,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Sheffield, 
were  massive  gravestones,  adorned  with  crosses,  weapons 
carved  in  relief,  and  the  crest  of  the  bugle-horn ;  *  and  so 

*  fresh  and  perfect  is  the  work  that  the  squaring  lines,  by 
^  which  the  mason  guided  himself  in  making  out  the  design, 
^  may  still  be  seen/  We  are  told  that  such  fragments  are 
not  uncommonly  found  in  the  walls  of  churches  built  on  or 
near  the  sites  of  ancient  houses.  It  is  possible  that  in 
some  of  these  cases  the  builders  so  far  '  paid  deference  to  a 
<  heathen  rite '  as  to  prepare  gravestones,  as  if  a  human 
victim  were  to  be  buried.  Mr.  Addy  gives  us  a  recent 
instance  from  Hallamshire  of  a  miniature  stone  cofBn  being 
built  into  the  wall  of  a  church.  It  had  no  lid  or  covering, 
and  was  filled  with  earth,  without  any  traces  of  bones.  The 
cavity  was  four  inches  deep,  and  nearly  seven  inches  broad 
at  the  widest  part.  Its  position,  we  are  told,  shows  either 
that  a  child  was  built  in  alive,  *  or  else  that  an  empty 
'  coffin  was  laid  in  by  way  of  symbol  of  the  ancient  sacrifice.' 
Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  noted,  in  his  volume  on  'Strange 
'  Survivals,'  that  objects  like  ninepins  are  found  under  waUs 
in  Holland,  which  are  in  reality  Hhe    rude  imitations  of 

*  babes  in  swaddling  bands ; '  and  we  have  heard  that  rough 
figures  of  this  shape,  known  popularly  as  *  devil's  dolls,'  may 
often  be  seen  in  the  Dutch  churchyards.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  Treeton  example  bore  some  reference  to  the  ancient 
superstition,  and  that  it  should  be  classed  for  purposes  of 
folk-lore  with  the  practice  of  building  a  wall  over  a  real 
coffin,  described  in  the  *  Deutsche  Mythologie.' 

Another  interesting  group  of  legends  is  connected  with 
the  holy  wells.  The  belief  in  their  efficacy  was  so  strong 
not  many  years  ago  that,  when   a  new  spring  of  *holy 

*  water '  was  discovered,  the  people  of  Sheffield  rushed  by 
thousands  to  the  place,  'carrying  oflF  in   cans  and  stone 

*  bottles  what  they  could  not  drink  upon  the  spot.'  The 
story,  we  may  add,  rests  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Zimmer- 
mann's  *  Sketches  of  the  Neighbourhood  of  Sheffield.'  The 
book  before  us  contains  admirable  drawings  of  the  Wishing 
Well,  near  Whiteley  Wood,  and  of  St.  Anthony's  Wel£ 
between  Crookes  and  Clough  Field.  St.  Anthony  does  not 
often  figure  as  a  guardian  of  springs  and  streams,  though  it 
will  be  remembered  that  he  gave  his  name  to  various  sea- 
side places  in  Cornwall,  as  well  as  to  the  Falls  of  St* 
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Anthony  on  the  Mississippi.    He  was,  as  all  trayellers  in 
Italy  know,  the  patron  of  swineherds  and  pigs. 

Mr.  Addy  tells  ns  that  it  was  nsnal  to  vow  one  of  the  pigs 
of  a  farrow  or  litter  to  the  saint,  and  that '  the  youngest '  has 
been  popularly  known  as  Anthony,  or  the  Tantony  Pig. 
We  suppose  that  the  worst  of  the  *  vairth  o*  pigs  *  would 
naturally  be  taken  as  the  youngest,  the  saint,  as  usual, 
coming  off  badly  when  it  came  to  the  performance  of  the 
TOW.  These  offerings  appear  to  have  been  commuted  at 
some  early  time,  since  the  Churchwardens'  accounts  at 
Ecclesfield  about  the  year  1535  mention  various  payments 
of  *  Sant  Antony  moneyed  The  holy  well,  as  shown  in  the 
drawing,  has  been  divided  by  a  wall,  as  in  the  similar  case 
of  St.  Anne's  Well,  at  Syston,  in  Gloucestershire.  The 
water  in  the  stone  troughs  on  one  side  is  available  as  pot- 
water  for  domestic  use ;  but  if  a  patient  wants  the  full 
virtue  of  the  chalybeate,  he  must  drink  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wall.  Not  far  from  the  Hallamshire  boundarv  are 
springs  called  Hebrin  Well  and  Sparken  Well,  which  Mr. 
Addy  connects  with  Old  Norse  names  for  the  witch  and  the 
sorceress ;  and  he  mentions  another,  near  the  Tofts  in  the 
Rivelin  Valley,  which  is  called  *  Matty  Well,'  either  from 
some  mythological  being,  or  perhaps  more  probably  from 
having  been  dedicated  to  St.  Matthew. 

As  regards  the  ordinary  forms  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield  is  not  behind  the  rest  of  the 
world.     *  The  practice,'  we  are  told,  *  of  attempting  to  tor- 

*  ture  or  destroy  a  person  by  sticking  pins  into  an  image  is 

*  still  in  use.'    At  Curbar,  in  Derbyshire,  a  few  years  ago,  a 
girl  was  deserted  by  her  lover. 

*  To  win  him  back  she  was  advised,  probably  by  a  wise  woman, 
to  get  a  live  frog,  and,  having  stuck  its  bodjr  full  of  pinp,  to  bury  it  in 
the  ground.  She  did  so ;  and  in  a  short  time  her  faithless  swain  was 
seized  with  such  excruciating  pains  that  he  crawled  back  to  beg  her 
pardon  and  renew  his  love.  Thereupon  she  dug  up  the  frog  and 
removed  the  pins,  when  the  man's  pains  ceased ;  and  the  pair  were 
ahortly  afterwards  married  !  * 

We  have  lately  read,  in  the  *  Letters  of  Two  Friends,'  how 
an  old  SuflFolk  witch  could  blight  her  neighbours  on  the 
other  side  of  a  thick  wall ;  and  it  is  common  in  the  Western 
Counties  to  attribute  any  unexplained  illness  to  witchcraft. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Devonshire  Association,  held  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Dr.  Ackerley,  who  practised  for  some  years  near 
Dartmoor,  described  the  recovery  of  a  patient  from  a  violent 
indigestion,  caused  by  a  surfeit  of  pork  and  onions^    The 
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merit  of  the  core  vras  attributed  to  the  prompt  action  of 
her  brother,  who  went  ofiF  to  the  White  Witeh,  and  procured 
a  waxen  image  of  the  '  overlooker/  Like  Sister  Helen  in 
Bossetti's  gruesome  poem,  thej  stuck  pins  into  the  waxen 
man  and  exposed  it  to  the  flame  of  the  fire ;  and,  as  the  wax 
melted,  the  pain  was  transferred  to  the  eye-biter, '  and  the 

*  evil  influence  was  destroyed/ 

Mr.  Addy  is  especially  successful  in  dealing  with  the  local 
place-names,  and  more  particularly  with  those  that  show 
traces  of  Scandinavian  influence,  or  of  a  connexion  with  the 
Teutonic  mythology.  We  cannot  expect  an  interpretation  of 
all  the  names  in  a  district.  The  titles  of  mountains  and 
streams  are  in  many  cases  too  ancient  to  be  explained,  being 
derived,  it  may  be,  from  forgotten  languages,  and  obscured 
by  lapse  of  time  before  the  Romans  first  came  to  the  island* 
Others,  again,  have  been  altered  out  of  all  recognition  by 
carelessness,  or  for  the  sake  of  ease  in  diction,  and  still 
more  often  through  some  freak  of  the  popular  etymolofi^y. 
Mr.  Addy's  provisional  explanations  seem  to  accord  witii 
the  rules  of  phonology,  and  with  the  evidence  accepted  in 
similar  cases  elsewhere.      He  finds  a  flavour  of  ^  Danish 

*  influence '  in  the  local  dialect,  and  especially  in  the  fleld- 
names,  which  leads  him  to  believe  that  the  old  northern 
tongue  was  at  one  time  prevalent  in  Hallamshire ;  and  he 
has  Mr.  Sweet's  authority  for  the  statement  that  for  many 
centuries  *  Danish  and  English  were  spoken  side  by  side/ 
The  place-name  '  Eccles,'  which  occurs  in  many  parts  of 
England,  is  connected  by  the  author  with  a  Gterman  word, 

*  hackel/  meaning  a  witch,  so  that  Ecclesfield  might  denote 
a  hill  dedicated  to  the  ^  witches'  sabbath.'  We  are  referred 
to  the  old  German  phrase  '  na  Hekelvelde  faren ; '  but 
Grimm  seems  to  have  thought  that  this  relates  to  Mount 
Hekla,  the  Cloak  Mountain,  which  was  held  to  be  a  ren- 
dezvous for  the  witches.  The  Scotch,  again,  talk  of 
sending  a  man  to  ^  John  Haclebimie's  house,'  and  here  we 
have  a  reminiscence  of  Odin,  wandering  about  the  earth, 
and  muflSed  up  in  a  cloudy  cloak.  Some  think  that  Eccles 
marks  the  site  of  a  Eoman  ^ecclesia;'  others  refer  the 
name  to  Egil,  the  divine  archer  of  the  Northern  mythology. 
Some,  again,  talk  of  ^  iBcel '  being  an  Anglian  proper  name ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  subject  requires  further  investigan 
tion.  Mr.  Addy  seems  to  be  on  the  right  track  in  noticing 
that  both  Eccles  Close  and  Ickles  'Ha31  are  close  to  old 
Boman  ruins ;  and  with  this  fact  we  may  compare  the 
similar  cases  of  Icklington  and  Ickle  Street  on  the  Byknild 
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Way.  Elias  Aslimole,  as  qaoted  in  the  book  before  us, 
remembered  a  piper  of  Leicester  ^who  did  know  which 
^  houses  were  fairj  ground.'  Mr.  Addy  tells  us  in  the  same 
way  how  Haggas  Croft,  called  the  birthplace  of  Bobin  Hood, 
was  probably  consecrated  to  some  wood-sprite  or  sylvan 
god.    ^  I  am  acquainted/  he  says,  <  with  at  least  four  places 

*  which  are  known  as  Machon  Bank/  the  word  being  *  taken 
'  as  equivalent  to  Maykin^Malkin,  a  little  maid,  an  Elle-maid, 

*  or  nymph.*  He  finds  other  mythological  allusions  in  place- 
names,  such  as  Good  Croft  and  Deadman's  Lane,  the  first, 
perhaps,  referring  to  a  waste  corner  left  for  the  Fairies, 
and  the  other  to  the  popular  superstition  that  a  right  of 
way  is  created  by  the  passage  of  a  funeral.  Jenkin  Lane,  we 
are  told,  refers  to  Little  John,  who  is  as  mythical  as  his  master, 
Bobin  Hood.  We  are  forbidden  henceforth  to  believe  that 
Little  John  lies  buried  in  the  shadow  of  Hathersage  Church, 
for  Qrimm  mentions  a  noisy  Poltergeist,  cidled  Chimken, 
'  and  he,  no  doubt,  is  the  same  being  as  our  Jenkin.'  Peter 
and  Parkin  may  be  the  names  of  sprites,  and  not  of  persons 
who  once  owned  the  land ;  but  we  think  it  somewhat  rash 
to  connect  either  of  them  with  Perkun,  the  Slavonian 
Thunder-god.  'Neepsend*  is,  apparently,  the  home  of  a 
river  spirit  related  to  that  Nipen  who  was  the  terror  of  a  fair 
maiden  in  Miss  Martineau's  ^  Feats  on  the  Fjord/  The 
place  lies  near  the  banks  of  the  Don,  which  was  itself  a 
sacred  river,  requiring  an  annual  sacrifice.  Mr.  Hunter 
preserved  a  local  rhyme,  pointing  back,  it  is  suggested,  to 
a  time  when  human  victims  were  deliberately  slain  : — 

'  The  shelving  slimy  Biver  Dun, 
Each  year  a  daughter  or  a  son.' 

All  visitors  to  Sheffield  know  the  *  wild  beauty '  of  End- 
cliffe  Park,  preserved  with  such  scrupulous  care  for  the 
recreation  of  *  Jack  Wheelswarf  the  Grinder.*  The  place 
was  once  known  as  Elcli£Ee,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  local 
patriotism  to  connect  the  woods  and  streams  with  an  abode 
of  the  elves.  Mr.  Addy  tells  ns  that  the  old  English 
'  el-mawes '  were  elf-maidens,  belonging  to  the  tribes  of  the 
elf-folk.  *The  EUe-people  live  on  the  Elle-moors;  the 
'  appearance  of  the  man  is  that  of  an  old  man  with  a  low- 
'  crowned  hat  on  his  head ;  the  EUe-woman  is  of  a  fair 
'  and  attractive  countenance,  but  behind  she  is  hollow  like 
'  a  dough  trough.'  We  wish  that  we  had  space  to  discuss 
more  of  these  etymological  ^  diversions,'  but  we  must  pass 
to  the  consideration  of  other  kinds  of  place-names.     Near 
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the  Bailey  Hill  at  Bradford  is  a  field  called  Copman  Holes, 
whicli  points  to  the  use  of  the  Danish  'copman'  in  the 
place  of  onr  English  '  chapman.'  The  same  form  appears 
in  the  name  of  i^e  palace  at  Copmanthorpe.  Some  of  the 
old  deeds,  however,  describe  the  field  as  ^  Cogman's  Holea.' 
Mr.  Addy  shows  ns  that  a  '  cog '  was  the  name  for  a  small 
trading  craft,  and  he  refers  ns  to  the  '  New  English  Dic- 
tionary '  for  a  definition  of  *  cog- ware.'  This  was  a  kind  of 
cloth,  of  which  the  export  was  regulated  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  in  1389.  The  *  cog-men '  were  the  people  who 
handled  the  '  cog- ware,'  either  as  traders,  or  as  sailors,  in 
the  '  cogs.'  The  local  name,  therefore,  seems  to  belong  to 
the  same  class  as  the  Tinker's  Lane,  the  Salter's  Way,  and 
the  Pedlar's  Hagg,  not  forgetting  the  *  Mumper's  Dingle ' 
of  George  Borrow's  romance — a  class  of  words  preserving  the 
memory  of  the  wayfarers,  or  *  farantly  men,'  who  led  their 
tired  jades  along  the  *  pack-and-prime '  roads,  or  *  trudged 
*  with  their  fardles  a-footback.' 

Among  the  Scandinavian  instances  we  may  notice  the 
word  *  storth,'  which  is  unknown  in  the  oldest  English,  but 
in  Old  Norse  means  either  a  plantation,  or  a  field  reclaimed 
from  the  forest.  *Duxter  Wood,'  near  Ecclesfieid,  was 
formerly  called  *  Dukstorth.'  Mr.  Addy  points  out  that  in 
dissyllables  a  stress  on  the  first  part  of  the  word  will  always 
weaken  and  change  the  termination,  and  an  instance  mignt 
be  cited  from  another  part  of  the  country,  where  the  pic- 
turesque title  of  'Le  Dun  Stone'  was  gmdually  changed 
into  ^  Dunster '  Field.  The  suffix  '  thwaite '  is  chosen  as  one 
of  the  words  that  denote  ^  a  Danish  colonisation ; '  in  Cum- 
berland, where  it  appears  most  frequently,  it  is  thought  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  a  Norwegian  settlement.  In  Hal- 
lamshire  we  have  Hebblethwaite  and  Butterthwaite — names 
of  such  obscurity  as  to  defy  any  ordinary  interpreter.  The 
first  may  refer  to  an  Old  Norsk  name  for  the  homestead,  and 
the  other  to  *  booths '  of  merchants,  or  the  shifting  homes  of 
nomads.  Professor  Yigfusson  held  that  a  thwaite  was  a 
place  of  small  extent  cut  oS  from  a  larger  tract  as  a  piece 
of  wood  might  be  chopped  with  a  *  whittle,'  the  term  being 
very  often  applied  to  ^  an  outlying  cottage  with  its  paddock.' 
Another  Sheffield  word  may  remind  us  of  the  German 
Schneider,  a  '  snaithing,'  or  '  sneathing,'  being  used  for  an 
intake  or  slice  of  ground  from  the  waste. 

The  word  '  balk '  was  explained  by  Mr.  Hunter  as  mean* 
ing,  in  its  primary  sense,  the  timbers  in  a  roof,  or  beams 
lying  about  in  a  *raflP-yard.'    It  was,  perhaps,  more  com- 
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monly  applied  to  the  strips  of  turf  used  as  roadways  in  the 
open  arable  fields.  'It  is  used/  he  said,  'for  long  and 
<  narrow  courses  of  earth,  marking  the  separations  of  pro- 
'  perties :  thus  what  is  called  in  some  places  the  Boman 
'  Big,  an  ancient  road  long  disused,  is  elsewhere   called 

*  Scotland-balk  and  Barber-balk/  Mr,  Addy,  however, 
shows  that  the  phrase  'Boman  Big'  is  of  modem  inven- 
tion ;  and  he  has  taken  the  pains  to  ascertain  by  personal 
inspection  that  the  Barber  Balk  and  the  neighbouring  Bidge- 
way  are  quite  distinct  from  the  Scotland  Balk,  which  he 
considers  to  be  part  of  a  main  Boman  road  to  the  North. 

The  records  of  the  Manor  of  She£Seld  contain  many 
curious  entries  as  to  tenures  and  field-names.  The  manor 
itself  appears  to  have  been  held  by  the  service  of  rendering 
two  white  greyhounds,  and  certain  other  lands,  it  is  said, 
were  held  of  the  lord  by  a  rent  of  two  white  hares,  to  be 
brought  in  at  the  Feast  of  St.  John ;  but  this  may  be  only 
a  variation  of  the  story  of  the  'leporarii,'  or  hounds  used  in 
hunting  the  hare.  The  tenants  also  used  to  pay  '  hag-rents ' 
for  the  privilege  of  pasturing  their  sheep  on  certain  '  hags 
'  of  hoUin.'  Mr.  Addy  was  at  one  time  disposed  to  identify 
the  hollin  with  the  holm  oak  or  ilex;  but  he  was  after- 
wards convinced  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  that  the  foliage  of 
the  holm  oak  is  too  harsh  and  dry  for  the  shepherd's  pur- 
pose, '  whereas  the  leaves  of  an  old  holly  are  as  succulent 
'  as  those  of  the  young  plant.'  It  was  chiefly  about  Brad- 
field  that  these  holly-rents  were  taken,  before  Mr.  Copley, 
the  ironmaster,  stubbed  up  the  hollins  of  Loxley.  '  I  can 
'  hardly  imagine,'  says  our  author, '  a  more  striking  picture 

*  of  old  country  life — I  might  almost  say  of  patriarchal  life 
'  —than  that  of  the  shepherds  feeding  their  sheep  in  winter 

*  on  the  evergreen  trees.'  The  place,  we  are  told,  is  now  a 
complete  blank,  a  space  of  fields  divided  by  straight  stone 
walls,  with  a  bare  summit  atop ;  but  the  people  have  a  rude 
ballad  which  reminds  them  of  its  former  history : — 

*  If  Mr.  Copley  had  never  been  bom. 
Or  in  his  cradle  had  died, 
Loxley  Chace  bad  never  been  torn, 
Nor  many  a  brave  wood  beside.' 

Mr.  Hunter  was  equally  pleased  at  catching  glimpses  of 
the  simple  manners  of  our  forefathers.  He  shows  us  how 
certain  ancient  depositions  explain  the  meaning  of   the 

*  Fridley-rents,'  paid  by  the  commoners  of  Hawks  worth  to 
the  lord  of  the  great  Manor  of  ShefSeld.  The  residents  in 
the  Frith  of  Hawksworth  used  to  meet  yearly  at  Holmes 
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Bank  Cross, '  and  took  notice  wliat  cattle  ereiyone  had,  and 
'  nicked  down  the  number  of  their  cattle  upon  a  stick,  and 
'  then  cast  up  what  proportion  every  inhabitant  should  pay 

*  to  the  Freed-laj,  payable  unto  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
'  Sheffield,  and  so  they  apportioned  their  Frid-lay  or  Frith- 

*  lay.'  IVith,  it  may  be  observed,  is  an  old  name  for  a 
common,  which  in  some  counties  is  known  as  a  '  firth,'  and 
in  Kent  as  a  ^  fright.' 

Some  of  the  street-names  in  Sheffield  afford  useful  illas- 
tn^ions  of  the  early  history  of  the  borough.  The  Fargate, 
we  are  told,  is  the  sow-gate,  or  road  by  which  the  swine  were 
driven,  the  ^  sow-mouth '  being  the  passage  from  which  the 
herd  proceeded.  ^  There  is  a  place  at  Norton,  near  Sheffield, 
'  called  Cow-mouth,  which  means  the  entrance  through  which 
'  the  cows  went  into  the  pastures.'  Jehu  Lane,  opposite  to 
the  swine-market,  is  believed  by  Mr.  Addy  to  have  been  a 
Ghetto  or  Jewry ;  but  the  evidence  on  this  point  seems  to 
be  doubtful.  He  quotes  certain  old  leases  about  a  place 
called  Campo  Lane,  lying  at  the  'overend'  of  a  camper- 
field.  The '  New  English  Dictionary '  gives  '  campo '  as  a  piece 
of  obsolete  slang  meaning  a  playground.  Mr.  Addy  shows 
that  the  term  was  more  seriously  used  at  Sheffield,  where  it 
meant  the  football  field ;  and  Tusser  is  cited  as  saying  that 
the  '  campers'  sport '  was  useful  to  a  meadow,  since  it  made 
the  grass  'grow  more  fine,'  and  as  bidding  the  prudent 
farmer  '  to  get  campers  a  ball,  to  play  therewithal.'  The 
name  '  Shude  Hill '  indicates  the  existence  of  a  windmill, 
since  a  '  shude '  means  a  husk,  and  a  shude-hill  is  the  same 
as  a  ' shealing-hill,'  meaning  'the  eminence  near  a  mill 
'  where  the  kernels  were  separated  by  the  wind  from  the 
'  husks.'  Mr.  Addy  notices  also  that  at  Sheffield,  where  the 
townsmen  had  an  oven,  the  public  bakehouse  on  Bakers' 
Hill  was  close  to  the  spot  where  the  com  was  winnowed. 
There  is  a  Botten  Bow,  or  Batten  Bow,  at  Sheffield,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Bread-booths,  and  some  writers  hava 
maintained  that  the  word  refers  to  the  red  colour,  the 
houses  being  built  of  brick.  This  derivation  would  certainly 
not  explain  the  London  use  of  the  name;  and  Mr.  Addy 
points  out  that,  if  it  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  term,  '  it  is 
'  strange  that  the  word  has  not  been  preserved  in  the 
'  dialect.'  The  Haymarket  at  Sheffield  was  formerly  known 
as  the  BuUstake,  and  there  are  still  certain  traditions  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  bull-baits  were  conducted.  Another 
local  expression  leads  the  author  to  think  that  there  was 
some  custom  of  bull-running,  such  aa  prevailed  at  Tutbury, 
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where  ^  a  parcel  of  fidlers '  pursued  a  bull  with  a  greasy  tail. 
The  week  before  Ohristmas  is  always  known  as  ^  bull-week/ 
when  every  one  works  overtime  to  earn  money  enough  for 
the  holidays.  When  the  stress  is  over  the  men  say  that 
they  have  *  getten  t'bull  by  t'tail/  a  phrase  not  improbably 
derived  from  the  Tutbury  Minsteels'  Court.  Mr.  Hunter, 
however,  thought  that '  the  bull-week  may  be  the  great  week, 
<  as  the  bull-trout  is  the  large  trout.' 

One  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  Mr.  Hunter's 
Glossary  shows  how  rapidly  the  local  dialects  have  change^* 
Compare  Thoresby's  list  of  Yorkshire  words  with  any  of 
the  later  glossaries,  and  how  many,  he  asks,  will  be  found 
to  have  quite  disappeared  ?  '  Bay  names  only  six  words, 
^of  which  he  says  that  they  may  be  heard  at  ShefSeld 
^  and  in  its  neighbourhood ;  not  one  of  them  now  remains.' 
Pour  of  these  words  were  *  carsick,'  or  *  cawsink,'  for  a  kennel ; 
'  chaundler,'  for  a  candlestick;  a  *  napkin,'  in  the  sense  of  a 
handkerchief;  and  a '  neckabout,'  for  a  woman's  neck-linen. 
The  others  were  '  freelege,'  a  privilege  or  immunity,  which 
may  be  merely  a  mistaken  spelling,  and  ^  insense,'  meaning 
to  *  inform,'  which  is  perhaps  not  quite  obsolete.  Among 
others  which  seem  likely  to  be  forgotten  we  may  mention 

*  tharff-cake,'  used  to  signify  a  loaf  made  of  oatmeal  and 
treacle.  Wiclif  has  '  the  first  day  of  tharff-loaves,'  in  the 
text  referring  to  the  first  day  of  the  Feast  of  Unleavened 
Bread.    A  'brat'  is  now  a  pinafore,  though  in  Chaucer's 

*  time  it  was  used  for  a  part  of  the  apparel  of  grown  per- 
'  sons ; '  its  meaning  may,  perhaps,  be  preserved  by  the 
famous  rhyme  of  '  St.  Bride  and  her  brat,  and  St.  Colm  and 
'  his  cat.'  A  '  dick,'  we  are  told,  is  a  leather  apron  with  a 
bib, '  nearly  the  same  as  the  barm-skins  of  the  men.'  '  Foot- 
'  ale '  is  money  paid  by  a  new  workman  for  his  first  footing. 
The  word,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  may  be  classed  with  bride-ales, 
church-ales,  clerk-ales,  give-ales,  lamb-ales,  leet-ales.  Mid- 
summer-ales, Scot-ales,  and  Whitsun-ales,  the  foot-ale  being 
now  *  the  only  survivor  of  the  whole  brotherhood.' 

Mr.  Addy's  work  takes  its  principal  title  from  a  passage 
in  Domesday  Book  relating  to  the  original  possessions  of 
Earl  Waltheof, '  the  innocent  and  murdered  martyr  of  free- 
'  dom,'  and  the  lands  retained  by  his  widow,  the  Countess 
Judith,  who  was  regarded  by  the  English  as  <  a  most  im- 
'  pious  Jezebel.'  The  great  Manor  of  Hallun,  which  at  one 
time  comprised  Sheffield  and  Attercliffe,  as  well  as  the  out- 
parts  of  Hallamshire,  was  held  of  the  Countess  by  Boger  de 
BuslL    It  had  belonged  to  the  Earl  before  the  rebellion  of 
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1074^  and  the  commissioners  add  the  note  that  '  Waltheof 
'  had  a  hall  there.'  We  find  a  similar  memorandum  in 
the  description  of  Langhton-in-le-Morthen,  where  the  same 
Boger  de  Busli  held  a  great  manor  with  many  dependent 
districts.  Before  the  rebellion  it  had  belonged  to  Edwin, 
the  brother  of  Morcar,  and  the  Survey  contains  a  statement 
that  ^Earl  Edwin  had  a  hall  there.'  Whether  the  word 
^  aula  *  referred  to  an  actual  court-house  in  which  the  courts 
of  the  earldom  were  held,  or  whether  it  merely  indicated  the 
seat  of  the  viceregal  jurisdiction,  is  not  very  easy  to  deter- 
mine. There  was  a  castle  at  Laughton,  which  may  have 
occupied  the  site  of  Earl  Edwin's  hall,  but  there  seem  to  be 
very  few  signs  of  any  great  building  having  belonged  to  Earl 
Waltheof.  Mr.  Addy  tells  us  that  the  *  aula '  of  Domesday 
Book  represents  the  Norseman's  hall,  ^  a  word  always  ap- 
'  plied  to  a  king's  or  an  earl's  palace,  and  not  to  a  private 

*  dwelling.'  We  should  remember  that  Waltheof  was  the 
son  of  Siward,  the  brave  Earl  of  Northumbria  who  makes 
such  a  fine  figure  in  the  last  scene  of  '  Macbeth.'  We  will 
assume  that  the  old  Dane  had  a  great  hall  which  g^ve  its 
name  to  Hallamshire.  Wherever  it  may  have  stood,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  destroyed  when  the 
Conqueror  ravaged  the  district,  for  Mr.  Hunter  mentions  a 
tradition  that  he  destroyed  the  whole  vill  of  Hallam  in  an 
access  of  fury,  and  quotes  a  charter  of  the  monks  of  St. 
Wandville  which  mentions  the  hedges  of  Ecclesfield  '  as  they 

*  were  before  the  burning.' 

When  Mr.  Hunter  was  looking  for  the  site  of  Waltheof 's 
hall,  his  first  impulse  was  to  toke  the  Norman  castle  of 
Sheffield  as  representing  *  the  Saxon  aula  of  the  Manor  of 

*  Hallam.'  If  this  were  the  correct  view,  it  would  be  easy 
to  understand  why  the  town  of  Sheffield  enjoyed  a  superiority 
over  the  rest  of  Hallamshire  during  the  century  whicn 
followed  the  Conquest.  But  a  closer  examination  of  the 
Domesday  Survey  soon  convinced  him  that  the  'aula,' 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  in  that  part  of  Hallamshire 
which  lay  outside  the  manors  of  Attercliffe  and  Sheffield, 
though  it  was  said  that  they  all  formed  one  district  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  He  was  forced  to  accept  the 
guidance  of  a  popular  legend,  knowing  full  well,  however, 
that  tradition  is  often  <  nothing  more  than  an  hypothesis.' 
Bumour  directed  his  inquiries  to  an  old  mansion  called 
Haugh  Park,  lying  close  to  the  stream  of  the  Bivelin.     '  In 

*  a  tone  unusually  loud  she  has  long  caJled  our  attention  to 

*  the  sloping  banks  of  that  rivulet,  however  now  deserted.  •  • 
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*  In  a  tone  equally  loud  she  speaks  of  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
'  place  as  an  act  of  signal  vengeance  by  the  incensed  Norman 

*  Conqueror/  He  is  represented  as  having  leffc  not  one  stone 
upon  another,  and  to  have  swept  away  the  whole  Manor  of 
Hallam  <  with  the  besom  of  destruction.' 

There  is  a  paved  Boman  road,  known  as  the  Long  Causey, 
the  Giants'  Causey,  and  the  Bath-gate,  which  seems  to  have 
connected  the  military  station  at  Brough  with  the  '  seething 
'  springs '  at  Buxton.  The  existence  of  the  causeway  ex- 
plains the  form  of  such  local  names  as  Stretton  and  Street- 
field.  A  landmark  known  as  Stanage  Pole  is  set  up  near 
some  rocks  adjoining  the  roadway,  and  Stanynton,  or  ^  Stan- 

*  nington,'  as  it  is  now  called,  was  a  farm  or  hamlet  near 
the  Bivelin^  which  evidently  took  its  title  from  the  Boman 
pavement.  In  the  year  1761  a  labourer  of  this  place  found 
a  pair  of  copper  plates,  which  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
pronounced  to  be  ^  the  most  curious  thing  of  the  kind  which 
'  had  ever  been  discovered  in  England.'    These  objects  were 

*  manumission  plates,'  copied  from  a  diploma  set  up  at  Borne 
behind  the  Temple  of  Augustus,  by  which  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  granted  a  discharge  to  certain  veterans  entitling 
them  to  a  reward  for  their  services,  in  money  or  land.  .The 
soldiers  discharged  on  this  occasion  belonged  to  various 
auxiliary  forces  of  Spaniards,  Dalmatians,  Nervians,  and 
others,  all  serving  in  Britain  under  Platorius  Nepos  in  a.d. 
124.  The  diploma  gave  them  all  the  rights  of  a  Boman 
citizen,  including  the  right  of  lawful  marriage  with  their 
British  wives,  *  or,  if  they  were  not  married,  with  such  wives 
'  as  they  might  afterwards  take,  provided  that  each  should 
'  take  only  one  at  a  time.'  Mr.  Hunter  regarded  these 
soldiers  as  being  the  first  to  introduce  into  this  part  of 
Yorkshire  *  some  of  the  arts  of  social  life  which  they  had 
'  learned  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Bomans.'  The  dis- 
covery is  said  to  have  been  made  in  a  small  inclosure  called 
King's  Park,  or  Penny  Piece,  forming  part  of  a  farm  known 
as  ^The  Lawns,'  from  having  formerly  been  'a  laund  for 
'  the  deer.'  The  habitation  selected  by  the  discharged  vete- 
rans was  likely,  in  Mr.  Hunter's  opinion,  to  become  *the 

*  metropolis  of  the  neighbourhood,'  which  in  later  times 
would  naturallv  become  the  principal  manor  and  the  site  of 
Waltheof 's  hall.  Mr.  Addy  considers  that  some  confusion 
has  arisen  about  Haugh  Park.  An  old  Survey  calls  it 
the  Hawe  Park^  and  states  that  it  consisted  in  1637  of  about 
seventy-four  acres  lying  open  to  Bivelin  Firth.  But  Mr. 
^ddy  brings  forward  several  pieces  of  evidence  tending  to 
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show  tliat  'Hall  Park'  was  the  original  name.  He  has 
also  ascertained,  by  a  plan  made  in  the  last  -centnrj,  and 
now  preserved  in  the  Dnke  of  Norfolk's  ofGLce,  that  there 
was  an  old  homestead  at  Stannington  described  as  the  Manor 
Honse.  The  reference  list  states  that  the  farmer  was  in 
possession  of  '  three  Bays  six  Lengths  of  bnilding,  and  two 

*  Bays  four  Lengths  at  the  Manor.*  A  *  bay/  we  are  in- 
formed,  is  a  division  of  a  building  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
in  breadth,  and  Dr.  Murray  states,  in  the  *  New  English  Dic- 

*  tionary,'  that  *  when  the  word  is  applied  to  a  house  it  ap- 
'  pears  to  be  the  space  lying  under  one  gable,  or  included 

*  between  two  party-walls.'  Mr.  Addy  describes  it  as  the 
space  between  any  two  pairs  of  *  crucks,'  and  the  '  cmcks,' 
according  to  his '  She£Seld  Glossary,'  are  the  great  oak  timbers 
which  form  the  arches  in  old-&shioned  b^ms.  The  book 
before  us  contains  a  very  full  description  of  the  ancient 
methods  of  building  with  the  trunks  of  forest  trees,  *  the  roofs 
'  and  walls  being  made  water-tight  by  wattle  and  daub.' 

The  manor-house  in  question  was  surrounded  by  a  circular 
moat,  like  the  *  Manor-house  of  Mercy '  descril>ed  in  Piers 
Plowman's  vision : — 

'  Thanne  shaltow  come  to  a  Court  as  clere  as  the  Sonne, 
The  mote  is  of  mercy  the  Manere  about' 

We  do  not  know  the  degree  of  antiquity  ascribed  to  the 
Stannington  manor-house ;  but  we  shall  be  safe  in  assuming 
that  it  was  built  long  after  the  Norman  period.  Mr.  Addy 
seems  to  think  that  an  older  hall  once  occupied  the  site  of 
the  manor-house  :  '  It  is  more  likely,'  we  are  told,  '  that  the 
<  hall  of  Waltheof  stood  here  than  at  Hallam  Head;'  but 
the  whole  thing  seems  to  rest  on  the  talk  of  some  unnamed 
villagers.  In  connexion  with  the  same  subject  we  are  in- 
formed that  a  '  castle^'  according  to  a  local  tradition,  once 
stood  near  the  manor-house ;  but  we  have  already  learned 
that  a  <  caatle '  is  only  a  name  for  a  prehistoric  ^rthwork. 
The  field  selected  as  the  site  of  the  castle  is  near  an  eminence 
called  Goodyfield  Rock,  shown  in  Mr.  Winterbottom's  fine 
sketch  of  a  view  from  Bole  Hill,  which  forms  the  fronti- 
spiece to  the  book.  This  spot,  it  is  suggested,  would  be  a 
very  likely  place  for  a  Roman  villa,  since  it  is  near  the  foot 
of  the  hill  and  is  well  protected  from  the  winds.     *  It  is  pos- 

*  sible,'  says  Mr.  Addy,  ^  though  not  likely,  that  the  aula 

*  of  the  Domesday  Book,  instead  of  referring  to  a  great 

*  wooden  palace  built  either  by  German  or  Scandinavian 

*  settlers,  may  refer  to  p.  Roman  villa  used  or  occupied  b^ 
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'  them.'  It  is,  however,  well  known  that  the  Teutonic  in- 
vaders of  Britain  allowed  the  Boman  buildings  to  fall  into 
absolute  decaj,  being  apparently  of  opinion  that  there  was 
some  dangerous  witchcraft  about  them.  Mr.  William  Morris 
drew  his  picture  of  a  great  hall,  in  his  '  Tale  of  the  House 
'  of  the  Wolfings/  from  the  ideal  descriptions  in  Norse 
Sagas  that  may  ^emselves  have  been  copied  from  the  palaces 
of  Priam  and  Alcinous : — 

'  As  for  the  roof  of  the  Wolfings,  it  was  a  great  ha]l  and  goodly, 
after  the  fashion  of  their  folk  and  their  day ;  not  bailt  of  stone  and 
lime,  but  framed  of  the  goodliest  trees  of  the  wild  wood,  squared  with 
the  adze,  and  between  the  framing  filled  with  clay  and  wattled  with 
reeds.  ...  As  for  the  timber  of  the  roof  itself  and  its  framing,  so 
exceeding  great  and  high  it  was  that  the  tale  tells  how  that  none  might 
see  the  &wion  of  it  from  the  hall-floor  unless  he  were  to  raise  aloft  a 
blazing  faggot  on  a  long  pole :  since  no  lack  of  timber  there  was  among 
the  Men  of  the  Mark.* 

If  such  a  hall  had  been  wanted  in  Hallamshire,  *  there 
'  was  timber  enough  to  build  it.'  Harrison  declared  in  his 
old  Survey  that  about  Hawe  Park  was  an  abundance  of 
very  stately  trees,  and  quoted  travellers  who  acknowledged 
that  *they  had  not  seen  such  timber  in  Christendom.'  We 
shall  close  our  account  of  an  extremely  interesting  book 
with  an  extract  from  Mr.  Addy's  own  reflections  on  the 
present  appearance  of  the  beautiful  valley.  All  the  trees 
are  gone,  and  the  visitor  sees  nothing  but  green  fields  in  a 
network  of  stone  walls :  '  Our  eyes  faU,  indeed,  upon  a  lovely 
<  scene,  but  imagination  alone  can  bring  back  the  great 
^  deer-park,  with  its  huge  oaks  and  pines,  the  villa  built 
^  by  the  Boman,  or  the  timbered  heJl  of  the  Norseman.' 
Looking  towards  the  slope  where  the  historian  thought  that 
he  had  found  the  site  of  Waltheof's  court,  a  visitor  would 
suppose,  except  for  a  few  old  inclosures,  that  the  whole 
country  side  was  a  waste  newly  cleared  of  its  heather  and 
stones :  ^  You  would  not  think  it  was  the  place  which  the 
'  Boman  chose  for  his  vUla  or  the  great  Northumbrian  earl 
•  for  his  hall.' 
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Abt.  IX. — Pierre  le  Orand,  cPapres  dee  documents  nauveaux. 
Par  K  Walbszbwski.    Paris:  1897. 

THE  ability  which  M.  Waleszewski  brought  to  bear  on 
the  Memoirs  of  Catherine  11.^  her  lovers,  friends,  and 
collaborators,  led  us  to  augur  well  of  any  notice  of  Pet^  the 
Great  from  the  same  diligent  collector  of  documents  and 
from  the  same  facile  pen ;  but  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that  the  present  volume,  like  its  predecessors,  has  been 
placed  upon  the  Index  in  Eussia. 

His  new  book,  though  in  one  volume,  is  practically 
in  three  parts:  the  training^  the  man,  and  the  wwi. 
M.  Waleszewski  starts  by  saying  that,  being  incompetent 
in  military  matters,  and  ignorant  of  what  is  called  the 
art  of  war,  he  will  not  be  foolish  enough  to  attempt 
any  criticism  of  those  campaigns  which,  lasting  from 
1700  to  1721,  resulted  in  such  loss  of  prestige  and  territory 
for  Sweden  as  changed  the  position  of  Russia  in  Europe. 
Yet  even  when  that  great  struggle  has  been  discounted, 
the  task  of  the  Tzar's  biographer  remains  a  gigantic  one. 
What  Peter  did  at  Pultava  was  flaunted  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Yet  that  victory  was  only  the  outward,  and  very 
visible,  sign  of  a  work  inside  his  own  country  far  more 
astounding.  It  is  of  that  work  which  M.  Waleszewski 
invites  us  to  judge. 

No  character  is  to  be  met  with  in  history  that  at  all  re- 
sembles this  son  of  Nathalie  Naryschkine.  There  is  nothing 
that  approximates  either  to  his  position,  or  to  the  amazing 
versatility  of  a  reigning  sovereign  who  was  at  once  auto- 
crat and  artisan,  politician  and  pilot,  lawgiver  and  dentist, 
ship's-carpenter  and  provost-marshal,  bombardier  and  judge, 
pioneer  and  despot,  soldier  and  Tzar.  There  is  no  such  figure 
to  be  found,  not  even  if  we  search  the  annals  of  sovereigns 
— ^that  is  to  say,  of  the  men  and  of  the  women  who,  thanks 
to  their  station,  have  been  able  to  act  all  their  caprices, 
and  to  leave  the  stamp  of  their  personality  on  a  prostrate 
world. 

Here,  in  England,  we  hymned,  during  the  summer  of  last 
year,  the  peaceful  victories  of  the  greatest  constitutional 
sovereign  that  ever  lived.  But  Victoria,  Queen  and  Em- 
press, influences  her  era  by  following,  not  by  coercing,  the 
wills  of  her  people.  In  the  splendid  solituae  of  a  throne, 
and  often  in  d^p  sorrow,  our  Sovereign  Lady  has  tasted  the 
joys  of  self-control,  and    earned  the  gratitude  of  a   fre^ 
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and  civilised  nation,  whose  aspirations  she  fosters,  and 
If  hose  family  life  she  would  have  kept  pure.  Peter's  great 
antagonist,  Charles  XIL,  created  nothing.  In  that  lasfc  war 
of  the  Oods  and  of  the  Titans  he  lost  much,  and  when 
he  fell  fighting,  in  1718,  he  lefb,  as  the  poet  says,  only  a 
name,  to  point  a  moral  or  to  adorn  a  tale.  Peter- Alezeivitch 
has  been  compared  to  Napoleon ;  but  *  the  Corsican  with 
*  flat  hair '  never  was,  like  Henri  IV.,  a  typical  IVench- 
man;  he  never,  so  to  speak,  embodied  France.  He  led 
Frenchmen  across  the  world,  conquering  and  to  conquer, 
but  he  led  them  at  last  to  defeat,  and  half  of  his  work 
has  perished  with  him.  The  Code  and  the  Concordat  still 
remain,  but  the  thrones  and  dominions^  the  principalities 
and  the  powers  that  he  called  into  being  (as  if  by  the  stroke 
of  an  enchanter's  wand)  have  left  not  a  wreck  behind. 
Peter  was  not  only  a  Russian,  but  a  personification  of 
the  Bussia  which  sprang,  like  Minerva,  from  his  brain. 
He  has  been  called  '  the  father  of  his  country ; '  he  was  even 
its  Prometheus.  He  modelled  a  colossal  form,  and  he  was 
able  to  steal  fire  enough  from  heaven  to  quicken  all  those 
giant  limbs,  and  to  give  to  the  Bussias  a  local  habitation 
and  a  self-conscious,  self-reliant  soul.  He  has  even  been 
credited  with  bequeathing  to  her  a  *  Testament  *  which  is  no 
less  her  charter  than  her  Apologia^  and  which  is  supposed  to 
serve  a-s  a  compass  for  her  future  course.  The  *  Testament ' 
is  purely  apocryphal.  Peter,  though  he  left  a  written  notice 
of  his  wars  with  Sweden,  never  wrote  a  will,  and  death 
sealed  his  lips  ere  he  could  even  express  a  wish ;  but  the 
current  belief  that  he  did  trace  a  plan  for  his  successors  does 
but  attest  the  degree  to  which  he  still  influences  the  minds  of 
the  living.  For  the  Bussians  Peter,  though  departed,  is  never 
really  dead.  In  a  square  near  the  fast-flowing  Neva  stands 
his  equestrian  statue.  It  is  the  work  of  Falconet,  and  it 
looks  dramatic  enough  as  the  solitary  hero  sits  his  rearing 
charger.  But  the  populace  believe  that  the  spirit  of  Piotr 
V6lihi  animates  the  bronze.  They  say  that  of  winter  nights 
the  horse  and  its  rider  slip  noiselessly  down  from  their 
pedestal  of  Finland  granite,  and  continue,  across  St  Peters- 
burg, a  snow-muffled  and  mysterious  ride.  Just  so,  in  tho 
spirit,  does  their  legendary  hatiouchha  (little  father)  take  his 
course  over  all  the  Bussias ;  for  after  so  many  years  he  it  is 
who  still  gives  unity  to  the  Empire,  and  to  121,000,000  of 
men. 

Like  Mahomet,  Peter  has  left  such  an  impress  upon  his 
Q^iildren  tliat  it  is  hard  for  us  to  imagine,  stUl  more  to 
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realise,  what  Mosooyy  was  like  before  the  son  of  Nathalie 
Narjschkine  took  np  the  glass  of  time  and  tamed  it  in 
bands  of  steel.  To  beg^n  with,  time  itself  was  not  reckoned 
in  Bnssia  as  in  civilised  countries.  The  years,  which  were 
held  to  begin  in  September,  dated  from  the  beghming  of  the 
world,  so  that  the  birth  of  Peter  happened  in  the  year  7180 
(a.d.  1672).  It  fell  in  that  month  of  May  when  even  in 
Central  Russia  the  spring  sap  is  at  work,  and  the  infant 
boy  was  taken  to  be  baptised  in  the  church  of  St.  Alexis- 
the-Miracle- Worker,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  the  wonderful 
changes  he  was  to  live  to  effect.  At  that  moment  no  kniaa 
(Great-prince),  or  Tzar  of  Eussia,  had  ever  seen  the  sea. 
The  Muscovites  were  an  inland  people,  whose  women,  kept 
secluded  in  the  ierem  of  their  houses,  did  not  walk  unveiled, 
lest  witches  looking  on  them  should  unfit  them  for  the  sacred 
office  of  maternity.  The  rich  had  wonderful  jewels,  but 
few  men,  and  still  fewer  women,  knew  how  to  read  or  write ; 
the  Church  constituted  a  state  within  the  State,  trade 
hardly  existed,  or  existed  only  by  means  of  caravans  that, 
moving  from  fair  to  fair,  ran  gi*eat  risks  from  robbers.  The 
public  finances  were  a  wilderness  of  waste  and  deficit,  and 
the  nobles,  who  governed  by  factions,  and  by  the  help  of 
the  black  clergy,  were  a  standing  menace  to  the  crown. 

The  last  Tzar  had  not  been  an  energetic  ruler,  though 
Mr.  Schuyler  is,  we  think,  rather  harsh  in  his  judge- 
ment of  him  when  he  says  of  Alexis  that  he  '  was  one  of  tiie 
'  worst  sovereigns  of  Eussia.'  He  was  more  enlightened 
than  many,  and  when  a  widower  he  married  a  beautiful  girl 
called  Nathalie  Naryschkine.  She  was  the  ward  of  a  rich 
and  important  hdixirj  and  was  brought  up  by  his  wife,  a  Miss 
Hamilton,  in  a  coterie  of  Scotch  refugees.  Thanks  to  this 
happy  accident,  Nathalie's  education  had  not  been  confined 
within  the  four  walls  of  a  terem.  She  was  accustomed  to  appear 
at  table,  and  to  hear  conversation  in  several  languages,  and 
to  consort  with  persons  whose  creed  and  practice  were  not 
those  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  She  was  therefore  superior 
in  many  ways  to  the  other  beauties  who  were  aspirants  for 
the  place  of  Alexis's  second  wife.  Did  this  circumstance 
infiuence  her  infant's  character,  and  whisper  to  Peter,  even 
before  his  birth  into  a  semi-Asiatic  kingdom,  secrets  of  a 
society  freer,  wider,  and  wiser  than  that  of  all  the  Bussias  ? 
Or,  in  speculating,  as  we  must  do,  on  the  extraordinary  cha- 
racter of  this  man,  ought  every  hypothetical  idea  of  heredity 
to  be  set  aside  P  Was  this  Peter,  with  the  gleaming  eyes, 
the  muscular  frame,  and  the  commanding  stature  only  a 
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changeling — ^the  son  of  a  German  doctor,  substituted  on  one 
Maj  morning,  in  guiltj  haste,  for  that  little  babj  girl  to 
which  Nathalie  Naryschkine  bad  been  unwise  enough  to  give 
birth  a  twelvemonth  after  her  wedding  ?  To  us,  able  after 
two  centuries  to  judge  of  tbe  man  and  of  the  work,  it 
seems  impossible  to  doubt  of  Peter's  descent.  He  seems  to 
be  the  typical  Bussian — ^the  man  who,  like  his  country,  had 
no  limits,  who  was  uncultiyated  but  great,  and  full  of  sur- 
prises. The  sovereign  wbo  could  evoke  order  out  of  chaos, 
a  capital  out  of  a  morass,  and  a  navy  out  of  a  forest 
primeval,  might  well  startle  the  world  and  offend  the  long- 
haired bigots  of  Moscow.  In  order  to  revenge  themselves  on 
his  strenuous  apostolato  of  Western  manners,  they  called  him 
a  Gtorman — always  a  term  of  reproach  on  Bussian  lips — and 
encouraged  the  tongues  of  rumour  to  busy  themselves  about 
his  birth.  The  strange  part  of  the  story  is  that  this  great 
Tzar  was  not  himself  by  any  means  certein  that  in  his  veins 
there  ran  any  drop  of  the  blood  of  Mihall  Bomanof,  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty  which  he  was  supposed  to  represent. 
What  is  certain  is  that  Alexis  died  about  two  years  after 
his  son's  birth,  and  that  the  friends  of  his  mother  fell  into 
disgrace.  Nathalie,  in  this  way,  found  herself  banished, 
with  her  infant,  to  the  Peobrajenskoie  village,  and  there 
lived,  almost  in  sight  of  Moscow,  but  in  no  small  danger 
from  the  faction  that  hated  tbe  widowed  Tzarina  and  her 
proud  old  guardian,  the  bo%ar  Artamon  Matveief.  Alexis 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Feodor,  but  ihe  reign  of 
that  young  man  was  so  short  that  it  could  not  do  anything 
for  the  tranquillity  of  the  Bussias.  Feodor  died,  and  then 
came  the  problem.    On  whom  should  the  crown  devolve? 

For  nearly  a  century  every  succession  had  meant,  not  an 
inheritance  but  a  revolution,  and  sometimes  a  sanguinary 
one.  It  might  be  an  article  of  faith  that  in  Holy  Bnssia  the 
monarchy  is  hereditary,  but  practically  it  was  nothing  of 
the  sort.  It  had  become  the  apple  of  discord,  so  that  in  the 
Kremlin,  as  in  any  Indian  or  Persian  palace,  the  births, 
lives  and  deaths  that  succeeded  each  other  did  not  at  all 
resemble  each  other.  Privy  conspiracy  and  murder  were 
resorted  to  without  hesitation,  as  without  remorse,  till 
elections  came  to  be  as  much  tampered  with  as  those  that 
ultimately  led  to  the  dismemberment  of  Poland.  Alexis  was 
only  lifted  into  the  throne  by  a  party;  Feodor  had  been 
the  nominee  of  those  who  hated  the  Naryschkines,  and  now 
Bussia  hesitated  to  acknowledge  a  son  of  Alexis,  a  certain 
Ivan^  who  at  fifteen  years  of  age  was  one  part  idiotic,  and 
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three  parts  blind.    Peter,  his  half-brother,  was  onlj   ten 
years  old,  and  certainly  it  would  have  app^xed  rash  to  bet 
upon  his  chances  of  empire.    He  became,   however,  the 
nominee  of  Joachim,  the  Patriarch  of  Moscow,  who,  when 
he  came  out  from  the  death-bed  of  Feodor,  advised  the 
electors  so  hastily  convened  in  the  ^  red  staircase '  to  accept 
for  their  sovereign  the  little  half-brother  of  the  Tzar  whom 
the  Almighty  had  just  taken  to  Himself.    After  a  few 
minutes'   debate  the  Bussias,  Great,  Little,  and  White, 
awoke  to  discover  that  they  had  a  new  Tzar,  that  he  was 
only  ten  years  old,  and  that  his  name  was  Peter- Alezeintch. 
His  nomination  was  naturally  the  signal  for  the  return  to 
favour,  and  to  oflSce,  of  the  Naryschkine  faction — ^but  not 
for  long.    The  troops  were  not  with  them,  but  with  the 
Begent  Sophia- Alexeievna,  a  half-sister  to  the  Tzar,  so  power 
gravitated  into  her  hands,  and  the  triumph  of  Nathalie 
could  only  be  short-lived.     Sophia- Alexeievna  was  a  woman 
of  great  resources;   she  was  never  frank,  except  in  her 
expressions  of  devotion  to  a  lover,  but  to  strong  passions 
and  to  some  shrewdness  she  added  a  great  love  of  power, 
and,  though  she  fell  when  the  Streltzy  were  annihilated, 
it  must  be  owned  that  with  her  began  that  ^monstrous 
*  regimen  of  women '  which,  for  nearly  a  century,  dominated 
Russia.     She  had  as  her  henchman  Yassili  Galitzine,  and 
she  could  command  the  devotion  of  that  Pretorian  Guard, 
the  Streltzy,  who  behaved  like  the  Janissaries  of  her  half- 
barbarous  Court. 

One  of  the  few  episodes  of  Eussian  history  with  which  all 
European  readers  are  familiar  is  the  fate  of  these  Streltzy, 
their  repeated  revolts,  their  dismemberment,  and  their  but- 
chery by  Peter  the  Great.  Pages  could  be  written  about 
the  incidents,  pages  that  might  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
intrigues  of  some  Indian  Banee  or  Begum,  among  the  rival 
aspirants  to  thrones  like  those  of  Delhi  or  of  Oude ;  but  pass 
we  to  the  crisis  of  1689. 

Ten  leagues  out  of  Moscow  stands  the  monastery  of  the 
Troitza  (Trinity),  one  of  those  strange  isolated  and  fortified 
little  towns  never  to  be  met  with  but  in  Holy  Bnssia.  Pull 
of  the  grace  of  a  day  that  is  fled,  they  astonish  the  Western 
visitor.  They  are  girt  about  with  walls  once  intended  to 
withstand  the  raids  of  Tartar  hordes,  but  the  soldiers  of  the 
Troitza  are  all  monks.  Prayer  and  praise  are  made  there 
continually,  and  myriads  of  lamps  bum  before  time-honoured 
shrines.  It  is  a  world  of  ecclesiastical  art.  Its  churches 
moy  be  counted  by  tens,  its  glittering  icAnee  by  scores ;  it  has 
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manoflcriptS)  and  a  treasore-house  of  jewels.  Its  long-haired 
servitors  may  be  reckoned  by  hundreds^  and  its  pilgrims 
never  fail,  while  it  is  by  thousands  that  you  must  count  its 
silent  congregation,  the  dead  who  sleep  in  its  vast  cemetery, 
since  pious  Russians  love  to  lie  within  sound  of  the  bells,  and 
under  the  sign  of  the  Cross.  The  Superior  of  such  a  Lavra 
has  the  retinue  of  a  prince,  and  a  carriage  drawn  by  many 
black  horses.  In  the  seventeenth  century  he  could  enjoy 
unquestioned  a  semi-royal  authority.  It  was  the  Archi- 
mandrite Vincent  who  on  one  silent  and  luminous  night  in 
August  was  roused  to  receive  a  visitor.  He  had  to  open  to 
the  young  Tzar,  who,  half-clad,  and  under  cover  of  the 
night,  hi^  slipped  out  of  the  forest,  and  come  to  crave 
protection  from  the  Streltzy,  and  from  the  persecution  of 
the  Eegent  Sophia.  He  had  been  told,  either  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  in  the  Kremlin  his  life  could  no  longer  be 
secure ;  so  Peter  had  fled,  and  left  the  Streltzy  rejoic^  over 
such  an  easy  victory. 

Moscow,  however,  lost  more  on  that  day  than  has  ever  been 
made  up  to  her ;  for  from  that  day  dated  Peter's  dislike  to 
the  capital.  Having  succeeded  to  Novgorod  and  to  Kiev 
as  the  seat  of  both  temporal  and  spiritual  government, 
Moscow  was  regarded  by  orthodox  Russians  as  the  queen 
and  the  mother  of  all  provinces  and  towns.  Moscow  was, 
and  is,  worthy  of  the  most  enthusiastic  love.  There  runs 
the  river  which  the  Kremlin  crowns.  There  stands  the 
church  of  Yassili,  many- domed,  and  with  such  a  labyrinth 
of  chapels  that  a  stranger  losing  his  way  amongst  them 
may  happen  not  to  find  it  again  for  many  days.  There 
rises  the  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption,  where  to  this  day  the 
Tzars  are  crowned,  and  whose  walls  are  as  libraries  of  the 
history  of  Muscovite  heroes  and  saints.  There  is  the  belfry 
and  the  broken  bell  of  that  Ivan  whom  the  Russians  call  the 
grueaomef  or  the  menacing ;  and  there,  in  a  pendicle  outside 
the  church,  which  its  founder's  corpse  has  never  been  per- 
mitted to  enter,  lies  that  same  John  the  Terrible,  fixed,  for, 
as  long^  as  the  world  endures,  between  the  wife  and  the  son 
whom  he  murdered.  There  are  the  relics  of  the  saints,  and 
the  glittering  icones^  and  the  picture  of  that  wonder-working 
Bogie-Matra  Iverska^  by  whose  grace  Moscow  endures.  There, 
too,  is  the  Great  Gate  of  the  Saviour,  which  no  foot  of 
heathen  foe  has  ever  passed  to  enter  the  Kremlin.  Fire  has 
always  spared  its  frowning  portal  and  its  little  votive  lamp, 
and  near  it  is  the  Kitai-gorod,  with  gates  and  walls  M, 
yermilion  and  green  and  gold ;  while  outside  this  impreg* 
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nable  and  inviolate  Kremlin  are  the  hats  where  the  poor 
men  lie,  and  the  f  aubonrgs  fall  of  monasteries  and  merchants* 
houses,  and  those  rows  that  are  dens  of  merchandise,  if 
sometimes  also  dens  of  thieves.  The  one  man  in  all  the 
Bnssias  who  conld  not  love  this  place,  with  its  chambers  of 
imagery,  its  incense,  its  bells,  and  its  long-haired  monks, 
was  Peter-Alexeivitch.  He  alleged  as  his  reason  that,  as  a 
child  and  as  a  youth,  he  had  suffered  there  too  bitterly,  assa- 
redly  never  more  than  when  he  made  this  rather  ignominious 
flight  to  the  Lavra.  He  was  terrified,  and  certainly  dis- 
played no  signs  of  the  qaalities  we  are  afterwards  to  find  in 
him.  He  sought  for  such  shelter  as  the  monks  could  secure, 
contracted  a  sort  of  chorea  which  afflicted  him  as  long  as  he 
lived,  and,  when  the  time  for  action  was  over,  and  countless 
opponents  had  been  beheaded,  he  went  back  to  the  company 
of  associates  who  were  apt  to  be  foreigners.  Whether  it  was 
to  please  his  enemies  or  himself  that  Peter  led  a  foolish  and 
vicious  life,  no  one  now  can  say ;  but  when  we  remember 
the  half-Scottish  education  of  his  mother,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  her  son  was  drawn  to  consort  with  clever  strangers  like 
Patrick  Gordon,  and  James  Bruce,  or  with  the  Genevese 
Lefort.  He  was,  unfortunately,  also  addicted  to  the  company 
of  dwarfs  and  buffoons ;  and,  whether  to  please  his  enemies 
or  himself,  undeniably  spent  six  good  years  of  his  early  man- 
hood in  orgies  of  noise,  license,  and  restlessness. 

At  length  he  began  to  shake  himself  out  of  the  life  of  the 
faubourg.  He  travelled,  went  to  Archangel,  and  there  for 
the  first  time  saw  the  sea.  This  excited  him  to  build  a 
flotilla — on  a  freshwater  lake,  it  is  true — and  also  to  form 
new  projects.  To  friends  and  foes  he  must  have  seemed 
more  eccentric  than  practical  when  he  adopted  the  Dutch 
flag,  and  signed  himself  *  Skipper  Peter,  captain  of  the  Holy 
*  Prophet.*  No  one  therefore  paid  much  attention  when  he 
planned  to  discover  a  North-east  passage  to  India  and  China, 
but  when  he  spoke  of  showing  himself  to  the  great  Powers 
of  the  West,  it  wels  hinted  to  him  that  he  ought,  in  the  first 
place,  to  win  his  spurs.  The  Tzar,  determined  to  be  equal 
to  the  occasion,  besieged  Azov,  the  key  of  the  Black  Sea, 
His  first  military  effort  was  neither  well  equipped  nor  suc- 
cessful, but  in  this,  the  seventh  year  of  his  curious  juvenile 
improvisations,  Peter  learned,  as  only  clever  people  do,  by 
experience.  He  mastered  the  truth  that  he  had  personally 
much  to  learn  ere  Victory  would  ever  be  persuaded  to  range 
herself  on  his  side.  There  is  a  proverb  which  says  that  she 
who  wishes  for  a  golden  gown  will  get  its  sleeve,    Peter  was 
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a  man  who  got  more  than  a  sleeve ;  for  this  Tzar,  who  had 
not  a  ship,  liTed  to  see  his  navies  float  on  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Caspian,  and  the  Baltic,  and  the  commander  who  had  not 
one  drill-sergeant  for  his  sotniks,  lived  to  conquer  Finland  and 
Poland  and  Sweden,  and  to  disturb  both  Prussia  and  Austria 
by  battles  which  proved  that  this  raw  recruit  in  all  the  arts 
of  civilisation  was  determined  to  be  reckoned  with  as  a  new 
element  in  the  balance  of  European  power. 

Such  a  passage  from  one  intellectual  world  to  another 
was  only  possible  to  the  strong  will  and  the  hard  worker. 
*  Bombiurdier  Peter,'  unconscious  of  ridicule,  and  indifferent 
to  appearances,  went  on  his  self-appointed  way.  He  began 
a  new  fleet,  and  used  his  sword,  his  stick,  and  even  his  fists 
on  his  workmen^  while  he  collected  artisans  and  handicrafts- 
men who  were  blest  with  more  education  than  the  Musco- 
vites for  whom  he  planned  so  illustrious  a  future.  Azov 
fell  at  length,  and  Peter  had  leisure  to  give  to  new  projects 
which  will  show  us  this  Tzar  in  contact  with  other  princes, 
and  with  the  civilisation  of  the  West. 

Six  himdred  years  before  a  Grand-Duke  {kniaz)  of  Kiew 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Emperor  Henry  lY. ;  since  that  event 
Bussian  rulers  had  been  unknown  persons  in  Europe. 
Even  now  Peter,  feeling  the  gulf  fixed  between  himself 
and  his  great  neighbours,  refused  to  give  an  official  character 
to  his  grand  tour.  He  was  to  be  addressed  neither  as 
Prince,  nor  Tzar  of  Muscovy,  but  only  as  Peter  Mihailof, 
or  son  of  that  Michael  Bomanof  whose  dynasty  was  repre- 
sented in  his  person,  and  of  his  gigantic  embassy  he  was 
ostensibly  but  one  of  the  members.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  composed  it.  Lefoi*t,  high  placed  in  its  ranks,  wore 
a  Tartar  dress ;  most  of  the  officers  wore  long  beards  and 
longer  caftans ;  all  were  jewelled,  and  none  were  cleanly, 
while  the  young  Prince  of  Imeretia  wore  a  magnificent 
Persian  costume.  They  might  easily  have  passed  for  a  band 
of  strolling  players,  and  all  who  heard  of  their  plans  were 
convinced  that  Pet^-Alexeivitchjoumeyed  westwards  for  his 
amusement  only. 

One  of  the  points  which  M.  Waleszewski  has  done  well  in 
clearing  up  is  the  episode  of  Saardam.  He  has  separated  the 
truth  fh>m  a  good  deal  of  fiction,  so  time-honoured  that  Vol- 
taire boldly  steted  that  Peter  spent  two  years  in  the  ship- 
building yards  of  that  little  town.  How  he  came  to  go  there 
is  expliuned  by  the  fact  that  for  his  constructions  and  flotillas 
he  had  already  collected,  and  employed  in  Bussia,  a  good  many 
travelling  eompagnans  and  second-rate  carpenters  and  wheel- 
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Wrights.  Some  of  these  men  belonged  to  Saardam,  and 
knowing  the  place  and  its  trade,  through  their  reports,  he 
pushed  on  thither  from  Amsterdam,  and  settled  into  the 
house  of  a  blacksmith  named  Kist.  So  far  so  good,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  cottage  to  which  pilgrimages 
are  now  made  ever  held  the  hard-working  Tzar,  and  it  is  an 
ascertained  fact  that  the  days  spent  in  Saardam  were  exactly 
eight  in  number.  No  doubt  he  pressed  a  great  deal  into  that 
week.  He  cooked  his  own  food,  bought  a  little  yawl,  put  a 
new  mast  into  her,  and  sailed  her.  He  made  love  to  the 
maid  of  the  inn,  looked  at  the  shops  aiid  forges  and  rope  walks, 
and  at  the  fifty  wharves  where  merchant  yessels  were  built. 
During  these  peregrinations,  we  gather  from  the  journal 
of  Mynheer  Noomen,  a  draper  of  Saaxdam  (as  preserved  in  the 
library  of  Utrecht),  that  he  had  stones  thrown  at  him  by  the 
street  boys.  Their  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  was  doubt- 
less outraged  by  Peter's  red  suit,  a  camavalesque  dress  that, 
in  their  opinion,  sat  ill  on  what  Noomen  describes  as  *  a 
'  man  with  a  tall  fig^e,  a  shaking  head,  and  a  trembling  in 
'  his  right  arm ;  and  a  big  wart  on  his  face.' 

If  Siuirdam  were,  as  the  poet  Joukowsky  terms  it,  the  cradle 
of  Bussia,  it  was  so  for  one  week  only.  He  soon  saw  that, 
though  Saardam  may  have  bred  many  carpenters,  it  was  a  de- 
lusion and  a  snare  for  a  ruler  in  search  of  a  universal  educa- 
tion for  himself  and  his  people.  He  required  to  graduate  in 
a  higher  school,  and  to  take  life  more  largely  as  well  as  more 
seriously;  so  to  Amsterdam  he  betook  himself.  There  the 
Burgomaster  Witzen  welcomed  him,  and  showed  him  the 
docki9  and  yards  of  the  East  India  Company.  Dutch  galleons 
lay  there,  full  of  apes  and  peacocks,  and  of  the  strangely 
scented  merchandise  of  the  under-world.  Everything  was 
grist  to  his  mill ;  every  invention  and  every  appliance 
delighted  him.  The  ear  was  never  tired  of  hearing,  or  the 
eye  of  seeing,  was  it  picture  gallery  or  hospital,  factory  or 
workshop ;  so  there,  in  the  old  Doelen  inn,  he  lived  happy, 
for  once,  beyond  his  wildest  dreams.  One  does  not  know 
how  the  other  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  less  intelligent 
members  of  Hhe  Russian  Embassy'  amused  themselves; 
but  Peter,  as  in  Saardam,  cooked  his  own  victuals,  waded  in 
water  up  to  his  knees,  and  called  himself  *  PeUHnu,^  while 
he  learned  to  handle  the  compass,  the  saw  and  the  plane. 
He  took  lessons  even  in  drawing  and  engraving.  Cohom 
was  his  master  for  fortification ;  but  Cohom,  in  spite  of  his 
entreaties,  refused  to  accompany  Peter  to  Bussia,  perhaps 
because  he  had  noticed  that  his  august  pupil,  who  was  also 
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ttndjing  with  a  dentist,  had  a  mania  for  drawing  the  teeth 
of  his  companions. 

In  all  tlus,  as  in  his  lessons  in  chemistry  and  architecture, 
there  was,  of  course,  quite  as  much  fever  as  method ;  but 
there  was  also  that  "pathetic  ^I  thirst ! '  of  eager  souls  too 
long  debarred  from  the  occupations  and  the  knowledge  after 
which  they  yearn,  and  there  was  ever  present  in  Peter,  under^ 
lying  caprices  and  incongruities,  a  passion  to  grasp  and 
to  bequeath  a  complete  civilisation  for  Russia.  We  shall  see 
how  this  passion  haunted  him,  and  to  what  extremes  it 
drove  him  when,  in  bad  health  and  middle  life,  he  had  to  fear 
that  his  reforms  might  perish  with  him. 

Peter  remained  in  Holland  for  four  months,  and  left 
it  only  to  pursue  his  studies  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
(1698).  The  States-General^  in  a  minute,  notes  that  the 
BUssian  embassy,  as  it  was  called,  had  cost  them  100,000 
florins,  and  the  draper  of  Saardam  says  *  thus  was  the  State, 
^  and  our  little  town,  discharged  of  this  visitation,  so  cele- 
^  brated,  so  numerous,  so  distinguished,  and  so  very  costly." 

The  Tzar  travelled  to  England  in  semi-royal  state,  William 
m.,  whom  he  had  known  in  Utrecht,  sending  a  yacht  to 
fetch  him.  In  London  he  stayed  three  months.  He  worked 
as  hard  as  possible,  sat  to  Eneller  for  his  portrait,  and 
tramped  the  clammy  streets  of  Deptford  with  an  axe  on  his 
shoulder,  like  any  of  his  mates.  M.  Waleszewski  says  that 
when  in  the  company  of  the  King  and  Queen  he  was  less 
awkward  than  on  his  first  visits  to  royal  persons,  but  no  one 
could  go  near  his  bedroom  without  disgust  and  dismay ;  and 
Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  'Memoirs,'  almost  excuses  himself  for 
discussing  a  stoinger  whose  manners  be  felt  (as  the  street 
boys  of  Saardam  had  felt)  to  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  history. 
The  rest  of  his  tour  was  uneventful.  He  was  admitted  to 
audience  by  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  did  not  go  to  YenicCi 
and  BO  returned  home,  indignant  at  the  insubordinate  con* 
duct  of  the  Streltzy  during  an  absence  all  consecrated  to  the 
future  of  a  country  which  he  now  re-entered  rich  in  the  cargo 
of  impressions  that  he  had  been  able  to  collect,  alike  from 
gentle  and  from  simple.  Europe  had  made  merry  over  his 
maks  and  his  feats,  but  he  laughs  best  who  laughs  last^ 
and  the  Giant  of  Muscovy  had  gained  in  this  his  singular 
Wanderjahr  the  knowledge  which  is  power. 

Every  fact^  every  faculty,  and  almost  every  feeling  carries 
ita  consequences,  and  from  henceforward  Peter's  new  posi* 
tion^  and  new  potentialities,  had  to  be  confronted  abroad  by 
the  glory  and  the  arms  of  Charles  XII.,  and  at  home  by  the 
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party  of  reaction  ii,nd  of  the  status  quo.  Wars  play  the  great 
r61e  in  the  next  section  of  the  Tzar's  life.  M.  Walessewski's 
book  hardly  occupies  itself  with  them.  Narva  and  Pnltaya 
were  all  so  fresh  in  the  minds  and  imaginations  of  men 
when  Voltaire  wrote,  that  one  can  understand  his  devoting 
his  attention  to  those  amazing  campaigns.  But  M.  Wales* 
zewski  is  a  man  of  a  different  age.  He  has  seen  the  reforms 
of  Alexander  II.,  and  the  reactionary  tendencies  of  Alexr 
a  nder  III.,  and  the  present  industrial  life  of  the  RussiaSi  there- 
lore  to  bis  mind  the  theme  of  absorbing  interest — may  we  say 
of  supreme  utility  9 — is  what  Peter  the  Qreat  did,  not  in  the 
outside  world,  but  for  the  inner  life,  for  the  reformation  of 
Muscovy. 

One  exploit  has  not,  we  think,  received  from  M.  Wales- 
zewski  as  much  notice  as  it  deserved.  We  mean  the  expedi*- 
tion  into  Finland.  It  is  not  only  that  Yiborg  kept  Peter  and 
Apraxin  long  before  the  walls  of  her  castle,  or  because  any 
loss  of  territory  was  a  blow  to  the  Swedish  hero,  but  because 
this  war  was  a  prelude  to  that  complete  and  permanent 
possession  of  Finland  which  was  to  come  later,  and  which 
the  rise  of  St.  Petersburg  renders  absolutely  essential.  The 
moral  conquest  of  the  Finns  is  not  even  yet  complete,  but  such 
is  the  geographical  position  of  their  little  country  that  we 
could  imagine  Russia  deprived  of  Riga,  which  Peter  gave  to 
her,  or  of  Warsaw,  which  Catherine  11.  gave  to  her,  or  even 
of  the  Crimea,  but  never  of  Finland.  The  new  capital,  that 
triumph  of  courage  and  of  art  over  nature,  climate,  and 
malaria,  lies  close  to  the  Finnish  frontier.  The  Neva  is 
swollen  by  the  waters  of  Finnish  rivers  that  are  poured  into 
Lake  Ladoga  from  a  lake  system  the  most  wonderful  in  the 
world.  The  quays  and  buildings  of  the  city,  like  its  one 
stone  bridge,  and  like  the  monstrous  Isakzy-Sabor,  are 
built  of  Finland  granite.  Viborg  is  now  within  four  hours' 
reach  by  train,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  forms,  so  to  speak, 
an  antechamber  to  the  capital.  It  was,  of  course,  as  de 
Castine  said,  a  curious  notion  to  plant  the  metropolis  on  the 
extreme  limit  of  an  empire,  and  that  in  a  district  where 
warmth  and  fertility  must  be  unknown.  The  islands  may  b^ 
smiling  and  pretty  during  a  brief  summer,  but  the  wilder- 
ness came  up  to  the  very  gates.  Poisonous  marshes  and 
leaden  skies  were,  all  that  its  founders  could  see,  but  Pet^ 
persevered;  He  feared  neither  the  fever  of  the  morass 
nor  the  rising  flood  of  the  Neva  when  it  rose  in  its  ftuy 
and  submerged  all  the  quays,  laying  a  wilderness  of  mud 
banks^  canab,  and  wooden  houses  under  ten  feet  of  wateir. 
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It  mast  have  been  for  Peter  that  the  Russian  proverb  was 
invented,  '  Desire  is  stronger  than  impossibility/  for  when 
the  masons  died,  the  engineers  died,  and  the  troops  died,  he 
treated  it  as  a  detail.  They  told  him  that  the  wolves  of  the 
forest  had  eaten  oS  the  heads  of  his  sentries,  but  it  mattered 
not  to  him;  he  laid  the  first  bricks  of  a  house  himself, 
planned  fresh  bastions  and  casemates,  and  ironically  called 
this  place,  with  the  vast  grey  horizons  and  the  angry 
stream,  his  *  paradise.'    M.  Waleszewski  says : — 

*  In  spite  of  all  these  considerations,  I  incline  to  think  that  Peter  was 
well  inspired.  That  he  should  be  averse  to  continuing  in  Moscow  who 
does  not  understand  it  ?  In  an  environment  distinctly  hostile,  and, 
even  to  the  present  day,  obstinately  reactionary,  his  work  could  only 
enjoy  a  precarious  and  ever-threatened  existence ;  it  must  have  ever 
been  at  the  mercy  of  one  of  those  popular  risings  before  which  the 
sovereign  power,  seated  in  the  Kremlin,  had  so  often  shown  itself 
defenceless.  In  throwing  Muscovy  outside  of  its  past,  and  beyond  its 
old  frontiers,  Peter  must  logically  have  willed  to  exteriorise  even  the 
seat  of  his  government  .  .  .  This  Ingria  does  appear  to  me  to  have 
offered,  for  such  a  design,  advantages  outweighing  all  the  drawbacks  I 
have  enumerated.  It  was,  at  that  time,  a  virgin  soil,  thinly  populated, 
and  that  by  a  Finnish  race  which,  as  possessing  no  historical  con- 
sistency and  no  cohesion,  would,  in  consequence,  be  easily  assimilated. 
Everywhere  else,  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  Esthonia,  in  Garelia, 
and  in  Courland,  though  the  Swedes  might  be  driven  out,  the  Grer- 
mans  remained.  Solidly  established,  this  German  element  had,  thanks 
to  the  proximity  of  German  culture,  a  great  strength  for  resistance. 
After  nearly  two  centuries  of  Russian  sway  Riga  continues  to  this  day 
a  German  town.  In  St.  Petersburg  Russia  has  grown  elegant  and 
cosmopolitan,  yet  the  city  is  absolutely  Russian,  and  the  Finnish  element 
in  its  environs  does  not  count  for  anything.' 

P^gress  in  St  Petersburg  was  rapid  if  unequal,  and 
everything  in  it  expressed  a  tendency  to  new  and  liberal 
thoughts.  Already,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Schlozer  found  that  Divine  service  was  celebrated  in  the 
town  in  fourteen  different  languages.  To  this  day  in 
Moscow  the  Orthodox  ritual  is  omnipresent,  and  the  simple 
appearance  of  a  foreigner  in  any  of  its  churches  is  not 
extremely  welcome  :  so  much  so  that  a  whisper  of  istrania 
(a  sbranger)  will  immediately  begin  to  pass  from  mouth  to 
mouth.  Modern  Eussia  could  only  be  bom  and  bred  on  the 
Finnish  frontier.  Peter's  choice,  perhaps,  is  best  understood 
at  Peterhof  •  If  you  leave  his  little  humble  house  by  the  lake, 
and  the  palace  and  its  fountains,  and  climb  to  the  most 
northern  terrace,  you  can  see  the  stately  ships  going  down^ 
and  &x  to  your  left  you  can  descry  the  forts  of  CrouA^dl^ 
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lowlying  but  menacing,  among  the  tossing  waters  at  the 
Neva's  mouth. 

The  life  in  the  new  city,  besides  its  countless  physical 
drawbacks,  laboured  under  other  disqualifications.    No  *Jiat 

hix^  could  suddenly  create  there  a  brilliant  and  distin- 
guished society;  Peter  dealt  blows  with  his  daubina,  and 
i£  by  aukaae  he  summoned  ladies  to  its  baUs,  Catherine 
Slayronska  was  hardly  the  woman  to  hold  up  the  glass  of 
fiEishion  to  a  delighted  and  delightful  Court.  When  Peter 
went  to  Paris  in  1717  he  left  the  Tzarina  behind,  well 
aware  that  he  could  not  show  her  at  a  Court  where  the 
rigime  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon  was  in  full  force,  and  where 
yice  wore  a  decorous  dress.  Time  did  not  mellow  his 
Tzarina,  and,  what  was  worse,  her  observance  of  propriety 
fell  off  as  her  familiarity  with  empire  increased.  Before  the 
Tzar's  death  she  gave  him  rivals,  and  even  took  a  lover 
en  tiire,  which,  wonderful  to  relate,  her  husband  forgave  her. 
The  courtiers  who  surrounded  this  strange  couple  were 
without  any  ideal  of  honour,  duty,  or  self-respect,  and  the 
new  civilisation  which  sat  ill  upon  them  was  a  thing  all 
shreds  and  patches  in  the  first  generation,  and  even  in  the 
next  it  presented  strange  exaggerations  and  ctill  stranger 
lacunes.  Perhaps  Peter  was  unaware  of  the  incongruity  of 
the  results  he  had  produced :  perhaps  not ;  at  all  events  he 
laboured  on.  The  old-fashioned  costumes  and  the  long 
beards  were  forbidden,  and  the  terem  was  abolished ;  but  the 
fusion  between  the  old  prejudices  and  the  new  manners  was 
difficult  and  unsatisfEU^tory.  It  was  a  difficult  problem  how 
to  make  the  higher  schools  succeed.  The  Church,  which 
had  originally  brought  from  Constantinople  its  ideas  of 
laws,  polity  and  morality,  had  fostered  a  very  chimerical 
view  of  life,  and  though  Peter  might  pencil  on  the  mai^n 
of  a  report '  Make  an  academy,'  the  school,  when  started,  bore 
witness  to  a  low  type  of  intellectual  developement.  Primary 
schools  also  appeared,  but  were  not  always  welcomed  as  an 
addition  by  a  village  commune.  One  village  saw  the  building 
arise  with  grief  and  consternation.  No  one  used  it.  At  last 
a  trembling  petition  was  sent  up  to  ask  why  ^  people  who  had 
*  always  done  their  duty  were  to  be  punished  in  this  way  ?  * 
Learning  had  few  devotees,  but  some  maps  were  made,  and 
explorations  begun  in  the  eastern  parts  of  an  Empire  only  too 
little  known  to  its  rulers. 

The  number  of  matters  to  which  Peter's  genius,  at  once 
«^  original  and  so  arbitrary,  applied  itself  is  bewildering. 
Picture  galleries  were  to  be  created,  a^d  archives  collected 
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jEuid  stored.  There  must  be  a  museum^  an  academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  a  theatre,  and,  to  the  Tzar's  praise  be  it  told^ 
many  hospitals.  But,  like  all  new  institutions,  the  reforms 
of  Peter  brought  suffering.  The  levies  of  troops  were 
enormous.  Peter  succeeded  best,  of  course,  in  materia 
creations,  in  making  a  new  fortress,  or  a  city,  where  a  wilder- 
ness had  been,  or  in  forming  regiments  out  of  the  200,000 
armed  men,  not  one  of  whom  had,  at  his  accession,  earned 
any  right  to  the  name  of  soldier.  By  the  close  of  his  reign 
he  could  review  forty  regiments  of  infantry  and  thirty-tlu^ 
regiments  of  dragoons,  without  counting  the  irregular  troops, 
like  the  Cossacks,  &c.  In  giving  to  his  country  the  army  of 
Pultava  he  forged  a  marvellous  weapon,  one  by  which  the 
actual  grandeur  of  the  Empire  has  been  secured,  but  it  was 
not  done  wil^out  loss.  Not  to  speak  of  the  defeat  of  Narva,' 
and  of  his  reverses  on  the  Pruth,  the  commissariat  was  often 
very  scanty. 

The  nobility  were  disaffected.  Taken  down  from  their 
original  independence,  they  were  obliged  to  rank  only  by 
the  number  of  their  official  tschines,  or  grades  of  employ- 
ment under  the  Tzar.  A  bureaucracy  arose  which,  through 
the  same  grades,  acquired  a  new  position  in  societv,  whue 
at  the  ez&eme  end  of  the  social  scale  were  the  oegmrs 
whom  Peter  forbade  to  beg,  and  the  highway-robbers 
whom  he  tried  to  suppress.  The  abominable  severity 
of  the  law  in  this  case  defeated  its  own  object;  robbery 
was  winked  at,  and  even  a  man  of  birth,  like  Prince  Oub- 
tomski,  was  not  ashamed,  or  afraid,  to  practise  it,  and  finally 
to  be  caught  red-handed. 

The  laws  were  in  a  chaotic  state  when  Peter  attempted 
their  reform.  The  first  Bussian  code  dated,  by  a  fine  irony, 
from  the  time  of  John  the  Terrible,  but,  l^e  its  successor, 
the  Swod  of  1650,  it  was  obsolete.  Peter  broached  the  idea 
of  a  fresh  codification,  but  he  could  not  get  the  Senate  to 
work  it  out,  so  that  later,  and  after  trying  to  adapt  the 
Swedish  criminal  law  to  the  requirements  of  his  native  land, 
he  had  to  fall  back  on  the  code  of  1650,  adding  to  it  the 
laws  about  recruiting,  in  which  he  treated  milita^  service  as 
being  one,  and  the  greatest,  of  the  taxes  due  to  the  State. 
It  was  reserved  to  his  descendant,  Alexander  I.,  and  to  his 
minister  Speransky,  to  give  a  new  code  to  Russia;  but, 
enlightened  as  might  be  their  efforts,  the  old  arbitrary  spirit 
was  not  extinct,  and  a  peasant  was  shrewd  enough  to  ask 
SperansW  one  day,  with  feigned  simplicity,  ^iiauhasea  come 
'  out  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  on  aJI  the  to-morrows,  what 
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<  i$  the  use  of  the  Stood  ? '  The  ovMsee  have  not  jet  ceased 
to  roll  like  a  tide  over  all  laws  in  a  land  where  '  ereiytluBg 
^  is  f(Mrbidden  except  what  has  heen  distinctly  permitted.' 

Snch  were  a  few,  bat  only  a  few,  of  the  many  and 
strennons  efforts  made  by  Peter  the  Gx^t  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  his  country.  M.  Waleszewski  is  ri^t  to  dwell  on  them 
as  he  does,  for  Mr.  Schuyler's  book  is  not  as  wdl  known  in 
Europe  as  it  deserves,  and  Yoltaire  passed  many  of  his 
reforms  over.  Was  it  because  France  was  not  educated 
enough  to  care  to  hear  of  iiiem?  It  was  certainly  not 
because  of  any  lack  of  materials  out  of  which  to  constmet 
a  civil  as  well  as  a  military  history  of  his  hero.  We 
know  this,  for  by  an  odd  chance  all  the  books,  papers,  and 
memoran^  supplied  to  him  from  Bussia  (1759)  while  he 
was  at  work  on  his  Life  of  Peter  the  Great,  are  now  again 
in  St.  Petersburg.  Catherine  II.,  after  the  death  ^  of  the 
^  illustrious  man  and  writer  who  loved  me,'  bought  all 
Voltaire's  papers  from  his  niece,  Mde.  Denis  (1778),  and  we 
are  surprised  that  M.  Waleszewski  does  not  speak  of  having 
tapped  that  great  reservoir  of  original  documents,  which  not 
oxily  exist,  but  which,  in  ninety -nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
exist  unedited,  and  in  precisely  the  same  condition  as  when 
Count  Schouvaloff  sent  them  to  Femey. 

We  have  left  till  the  last  the  greatest  of  the  herculean 
tasks  of  Peter.  The  question  of  questions  was  all  along,  how 
would  the  clergy  bring  themselves  to  adopt,  or  condone,  so 
many  changes  P  Their  attitude  was  by  no  means  a  passive 
one,  but  that  of  Peter  towards  them  was  complicated,  to  a 
stnuige  degree,  by  the  character  of  his  son,  and  by  the 
peculmrity  of  Lis  own  connubial  ties. 

In  the  life  of  Peter  the  Great,  as  in  that  of  Napoleon, 
we  find  two  marriages.  We  do  not  find  an  authorised 
divorce  from  the  first  wife,  and  in  the  second  alliance  of 
the  Tzar  we  do  not  meet  with  an  Imperial  bride.  What 
Peter  was  he  owed  to  his  own  sword  and  to  his  own  brain, 
and  not  to  any  Kingly,  Imperial,  and  Apostolic  father-in-law. 
When  he  took  a  second  wife  he  mated  with  a  Livoniui 
servant.  She  came  out  of  a  pastor's  kitchen,  and  was 
a  woman  uncultivated,  unchaste,  and  unlovely.  But  not 
unloved.  Peter  took,  or  bought,  Catherine  Slavronska  txom 
Menchikoff  because  he  liked  her  ;  he  kept  her  because  she 
suited  him,  and  he  married  and  crowned  her  because 
he  loved  her.  His  affection  for  her,  without  passion 
md  without  parade,  lasted  as  long  as  his  life ;  he  assisted 
her  ftimily,  and  he  even  pardoned  her  infidelities,  as  he  had 
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c!tadoned  her  stormy  past.  What  may  haye  been  the  secret 
of  her  inOuence?  Eadoxia,  his  first  wife,  did  not  keep  him 
in  chains  for  half  a  year,  and  his  treatment  of  her  was 
savage^  Mistresses  Peter  had  had — noble  ladies  and  artisans' 
wives^  servant  wenches,  and  maids  of  honour — and  with 
them  all  his  proceedings  had  been  summary,  brutal,  and 
parsimonious.  How  cUd  Catherine  succeed  when  others 
failed  P  Her  secret  must  have  been  one  of  those  subtle 
influences,  or  affinities,  which,  like  the  equally  subtle  antago- 
nisms, create  a  force  as  powerful  as  it  is  inexplicable.  No 
one  can  tell  where  Fancy  is  bred,  or  why  one  nature  charms, 
soothes,  satisfies,  and  holds  another.  Peter,  witii  his  great 
strength  and  abuse  of  it,  with  his  untameable  energy,  and  his 
maniacal  fits  of  anger,  was  all  his  life  a  neurotic  patient.  In 
Catherine  there  must  have  been  a  something  that  acted 
like  a  soothing  potion  to  bis  overstrung  nerves.  When  hist 
head  ached  his  Katerinouchka  would  pillow  it  on  her  own 
shoulder,  and  let  it  rest  there,  white  she  would  remain 
motionless  for  hours  at  a  time,  until  her  hero  had  slept  off  his 
malaise,  or  his  debauch.  She  was  a  shrewd,  homely  woman, 
without  beauty,  but  with  a  curious  power  and  serenity  of 
her  own ;  and  it  is  very  consistent  with  her  nature  that  she 
should  have  been  sober  as  long  as  the  Tzar  lived,  and  while 
it  was  her  duty  to  try  to  keep  him  sober,  though,  after  his 
death,  she  would  sometimes  drink  till  nine  in  the  morning. 
She  was  not  too  good  for  human  nature's  daily  food.  She 
had  health  which  permitted  her  to  share  Peter's  sports, 
and  to  rough  it  in  his  campaigns,  and  if,  for  a  wonder, 
husband  and  wife  were  ever  parted,  she  watched  over 
his  interests,  shared  his  hopes,  and  wrote  him  letters 
so  coarse  that  no  one  in  the  present  century  could 
read  them  aloud.  She  was  popular,  and,  being  delighted 
at  her  promotion^  she  could  tiSord  to  be  generous.  Yoltaire 
says  '  that  the  strong  and  the  happy  do  not  commit  crimes; 
<  it  is  only  the  weak  who  require  to  do  so,'  and  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  the  cynical  saying.  She  could 
act  with  decision  and  generosity,  as  when,  in  the  campaign 
of  Pruth,  she  took  pity  on  horseless  cavalry  and  shoeless  in-* 
fantry  all  dying  of  starvation,  and,  by  the  sale  of  her  own  jewels 
to  the  Jewish  contractors,  she  restored  plenty  to  the  camp. 
She  wrung  many  a  pardon  from  her  iiTitable  lord  and  master, 
and  we  think  M.  Waleszewski  is  hardly  fidr  to  her  when  he 
assigns  to  her  so  considerable  a  part  in  the  domestic  tragedy 
of  the  Tzar.  It  was  a  tragedy  so  terrible  that  the  great 
JBschylus  himself  could  hardly,  with  his  genius,  have  deepened 
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its  lines.  Peter  put  away  and  finally  tortured  his  first  trife, 
Endoxia  Lapouschkine,  and  he  deliberately  bronght  aboot 
the  death  of  her  son,  of  the  Tzar^yitch,  Alexis-Petrovitcli, 
yet  we  think  that  Catherine's  complicity  in  the  last  of  these 
crimes  ought  to  be  measured  not  by  her  will,  but  simply  by 
the  fact  of  her  existence.  Alexis  hated  bis  father's  refcmns, 
and  Catherine  assisted  them,  while  as  Empress-mother  ajod 
Begent  she  might  be  trusted  not  to  let  her  husband's  work 
be  buried  with  him  in  the  tomb. 

.    In  one  of  the  rooms   of  the   palace  of  Peterhof  there 
hangs  a  picture  which  must  give  every  guest,  or  visitor^  a 
pang — ^Alexis,  seated  at  a  table,  has  a  letter  in  front  of  hka^ 
His  face  is  full  of  anxious  bewilderment.      What  is  Vkm 
written  page  ?  Is  it  one  of  the  three  great  warnings  written  by 
the  Tzar  to  his  son  P    Is  it  Alexis'  renunciation  of  his  birth- 
right P  Is  it  his  sentence  ?  Is  it  his  own  deplorable  confession, 
or  is  it  Euphrosyne's  more  treacherous  betrayal  of  his  regi- 
cide {dot  ?    The  young  man's  face  tells  a  tale  of  misery,  of 
vague,  limitless  concern.     It  shows  a  nature  timid,  slothful, 
and  nervous,  even  when  things  go  well  with  it,  and  equally 
slothful  and  irresolute  when  things  go  ill.   To  say  the  truth, 
matters  had  never  gone  very  well  with  the  Tzar^vitch.   Parted 
from  his  mother  before  he  even  knew  her,  educated  by  in* 
competent  tutors,  and  surrounded  by  flatterers  and  super- 
stitious monks,  he  was  terrified  of  a  father  whose  right  hand 
was  always  warring  with  his  great  neighbours,  and  whose  left 
hand  plucked  at  the  roots  of  all  the  time-honoured  abuses 
that  the  clergy  taught  Alexis  to  revere.    When  he  came  to 
man's  estate  this  singularly  uninteresting  and  incompetent 
young  man  was  only  loved  by  his  boon  companions,  and  by  the 
reactionary  party  in  Moscow,  which  made  no  secret  of  its  ill 
will  to  his  autocratic  father.    Alexis'  confessors  ruled  him, 
prayed  for  the  death  of  their  tyrant,  and  taught  Uie  heir  thsA 
Peter  had  profaned  the  Divine  title  of  the  '  White  Tzar.* 
The  Tzar^vitch  hated  camps  and  combats.      The  monarch 
who  suppressed  the  Streltzy,  and  formed  in  their  stead  the 
regiments  of  Peobrajensky  and  Seimenovsky  for  a  household 
brigade,  who  had  drilled  and  massed  troops  for  so  long,  could 
not  make  a  soldier  of  his  eldest  son.     As  Alexis  preferred 
the  church  bells  to  the  trumpet-call,  he  was  not  even  at  his 
father's  side  at  Pultava,  and  the  great  victory  did  nothing  to 
unite  them.    Peter  wrote : — 

*  Victory  is  of  the  Lord,  but  we  ought  to  strain  all  our  powers  to 
Rttain  it  I  called  you  to  me  in  the  field  that  you  might  see  how  I 
fear  neither  trpuble  ppr  danger  for  myself.    But  I  am  mortal,  to-day 
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or  to-morrow  I  may  perish,  and  be  no  more  Been;  and  yon  onght  by 
this  time  to  be  convinced  that  life  has  few  joys  to  offer  you  if  you  do 
not  follow  my  example. . . .  You  ought,  young  as  you  are,  to  love  eveiy- 
thing  that  procures  greatness  and  well-being  for  your  country.  .  •  , 
How  are  you  to  lead  or  correct  great  generals  if  you  do  not  thoroughly 
know  their  business  ?  I  do  not  ask  you  to  war  without  just  cause,  but 
to  love  the  art  of  war,  and  to  form  yourself  in  it.  I  do  not  ask  from 
you  efforts  beyond  your  strength.  Tou  pretext  your  feeble  health. 
That  is  a  bad  and  sad  excuse.  .  .  .  Here  is  what  troubles  me — I  am 
a  man  who  must  die,  and  to  whom  am  I  to  bequeath  the  fields  that  I 
have  sown,  and  by  G^'s  help  the  harvest  already  stands  high — to  one 
who  Uke  the  lazy  servant  in  the  Gospel  hides  the  talent  in  the  earth  ? 
Must  I  remind  you  of  your  bad  dispositions  towards  myself,  and  of 
your  contumacy  ?  In  vain  I  have  scolded  you,  and  beaten  you— 
nothing  has  had  any  effect  in  altering  you  for  the  better.  Things  go 
rather  from  bad  to  worse.  I  think  of  all  this  with  grief,  and  if  you 
do  not  amend,  be  assured  that  I  will  lop  vou  off  like  a  member  that  is 
gangrened.  Do  not  hug  yourself  in  the  thought  that  you  are  my  only 
son ;  do  not  flatter  yourself  that  I  am  only  trying  to  frighten  you — 
I  shall  do  as  I  say.  I,  who  have  had  no  compassion  on  my  own 
labour  and  sorrow,  or  on  my  own  life,  whenever  the  good  of  my 
country  was  concerned,  how  shall  I  take  pity  of  a  useless  being  like 
you?  Bather  the  stranger  who  is  deserving,  than  the  son  who  is 
not  worthy.* 

This  reads  like  the  roar  of  an  old  lion  in  pain,  and  thooffh 
possibly  the  Tzar  was  not  at  that  moment  aware  of  a  plot  for 
his  deposition  and  for  the  ruin  of  his  life's  work  (through 
the  elevation  of  Alexis),  still  the  preservation  of  that  work 
was  his  ruling  passion.  Fatally  close  at  hand,  too,  was 
the  'stranger'  who  might  come  to  be  preferred  to  ike 
Tzar^vitch.  Catherine  was  by  his  side,  and  she  was  the 
mother  of  twin  boys,  Peter  and  Paul.  To  Alexis  his 
mother's  successor  was  in  every  way  antipathetic ;  indeed  all 
the  events,  like  all  the  ties  of  tiiis  hapless  young  life,  seemed 
to  conspire  against  his  peace,  while  in  the  High  Church 
party,  in  Lapouschkine  (his  mother's  brother),  and  in  Qli^boff 
(his  mother's  lover),  he  was  blessed  with  the  worst  possible 
advisers.  The  second  marriage  of  the  Tzar  remained  a  diffi-* 
culty  in  the  way  of  any  good  understanding  between  the 
Court  and  the  Kremlin,  and,  in  truth,  so  long  as  Peter  flaunted 
in  their  faces  the  woman  whom  he  called  his  second  wife, 
and  who  could  not  be  one  while  his  lawful  consort  Endoxia 
livedo  the  Tzar  need  not  hope  for  the  sympathy  of  the  guar- 
dians and  exponents  of  canon  law.  To  the  Orthodox  clergy 
Catherine  Slavronska  was  an  adventuress,  living  in  splencUd 
sin,  and  the  true  wife  had  all  their  partiality,  while  their 
hopes  rested  on  her  son  Alexis  Fetroyitch.  The  question  was 
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what  sort  of  marriage  would  the  Tzar^vitch  make  ?    Greatly 
to  their  disgust,  he  was  sent  to  Qermanj  to  learn  manners, 
and  to  wed  a  German  wife.    Charlotte  of  Wolfenbiittel  did 
hot  please  hiin,  and  he  wrote  home  pathetic  lamentationi 
at  being  asked  to  unite  himself  with  a  Lutheran,    Bat  the 
^zar  was  peremptory.    Alexis  must  perforce  wed  thia  sister 
pf  the  Empress  of  Austria,  or,  as   it  was  called  then,  of 
the  Boman  Empire.      Strange  to   say,  the  Tzar6?itch  in- 
spired, or  his  misfortunes  inspired,  a  very  high-minded  and 
excellent  young  woman  with  a  deep  regard  for  himse^ 
That  affection    never   was    returned.      Indiffezent  to  his 
bride,  Alexis  got  himself  entangled  with  a  Finnish  girl 
called   Euphrosyne,  and  after  ^ving    birth  to  two  f^^- 
dren,  his  wife's  health  waUk  under  insults,   neglect,  and 
the  poisonous  climate  of  St.  Petersburg.     She  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one.    No  fairer  or  purer  spirit  ever  won  a 
crown  of  martyrdom,  and  if  Alexis  forgot  her  in  the  charms 
of  Euphrosyne,  by  Peter  and  by  his  Catherine  the  Tzar^vna 
was  wept  as  is  a  daughter.     In  fact,  the  Tzar's  brow  nerer 
wore  a  darker  frown  than  when  he  had  to  judge  between 
the  delicate  high-bom  mother  of  the  Tzars-to-be  and  that 
abominable  Finnish  girl  whose  presence  in  her  house  had 
broken  Charlotte's  gentle  heart.     Their  Majesties  had  her 
corpse  conveyed  to  the  new  arsenal,  to  that  fortress  of  Peter 
and  Paul  which  he  had  newly  built  on  the  Yenisaari  island 
in  the  Neva,  intending  to  make  of  it  the  cor  cordis  of  his 
new  capital.    Charlotte's  was   the  first   grave.     Had  she 
lived  she  might  have  protected  her  faithless  Alexis  from  the 
fate  that  was  nearing  him  now,  and  that  by  rapid  strides. 
He  had  a  presentiment  of  its  approach.    He  renounced  his 
birthright^  and  declared  that  he  would  become  a  monk. 
Peter,  seeing  all  the  disingenuousness  of  this  step,  bade 
him  reconsider  his  conduct,  and  prepare  for  amendment  or 
punishment.     Alexis  fled.     Again  fate  was  unkind  to  him. 
Not  only  was  his  Tzar6vna  dead  and  silent,  but  Euphrosyne 
accompanied  him,  and  he  fell  in  with  a  sister  of  the  Tza^s, 
who,  not  content  with  telling  him  that  Eudoxia  still  lived, 
brought  about  a  meeting  between  Alexis  and  the  mother  be 
had  never  known.     This  was  what  was  required  to  com- 
plete his  ruin.     Eudoxia  and  Gli^boff  were  not  likely  to 
tutor  him  into  fidelity  to  the  rigime  of  the  Tzar ;  their  inter- 
ference could  only  stir  the  jealous  fears  of  Catherine,  and 
sting  her  husband  to  madness.     Alexis  conspiring  wildly, 
and  always  letting  his  left  hand  know  what  his  right  hand 
did,  caused  great  trouble  in  Austria — so  much  trouble  tiiat 
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he  was  at  last  asked  to  leave  the  country,  and  to  reside  for 
the  future  in  Naples. 

Peter  threatened  a  European  war  if  the  royal  fugitive  w.^ 
not  given  up  to  him,  and  the  authorities,  not  esteeming 
him  to  be  worth  such  a  war,  handed  him  over  to  the  creatures 
of  the  Tzar.    Matters  might  perhaps  even  then  have  been 
smoothed  over  had  it  not  been  for  the  treasonable  joy  with 
which  Alexis  was  received  by  his  partisans  in  Moscow.    AU 
the  way  from  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo  to  the  Kremlin  had  his 
mind  alternated  between  conceited  hopes  of  popularity  and  the 
most  craven  terrors.   The  last  prevailed,  in  spite  of  an  ovation 
in  the  Kremlin,  and  they  were,  alas,  only  too  soon  justified. 
The  eonfinement,  the  trial,  the  torture^  the  confession,  and 
the  deatli   cl    the    Tzar^vitch  Alexis-Petrovitch  are  the 
blackest  pages  in  Bussian  hktory,  and  they  were  all  the 
work — often  the  personal  work — of  Peter  the  Great.    This 
royal  judge  determined  to  know  the  whole  of  Alexis'  and 
Eudoxia's  secret,  the  extent  of  a  conspiracy  spun  out  of  their 
distorted  and  astounding  dreams.    It  was  horrible,  but  it 
was  not  astonishing,  that  the  High  Court  of  Justice  (127 
members)  should  pronounce  the  son  of  the  Tzar  guilty  of 
perjury,  of  the  concealment  of  long-planned  designs  against 
the  life  of  the  sovereign,  of  having  prayed  for  his  father's 
death,  of  having  proposed  the  invasion  of  his  native  country 
by  Prince  Eugene,  while  he  had  placed  his  personal  hopes 
on  an  insurrection  in  Moscow,  through  the  fanaticism  of  a 
populace  that  the  clergy  had  done  too  much  to  excite.    Could 
all  these  schemes  have   turned  into  realities,  Petersburg 
would  have  been  laid  in  ruins,  and  the  cherished  work  of  a 
lifetime  swept  away  by  the  heir.    This  had  been  at  best  a 
very  weak  and  disjointed  conspiracy,  well  worthy  of  Alexis's 
supine  poltroonery,  of  Eudoxia's  revenge,  and  of  Euphrosyne's 
treachery,  but  it  had  really  existed.    To  stamp  it  out  the 
Tzar^viteh  was  taken  to  St.   Petersburg,  and  there  the 
Tzar  steeped  his  own  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  firstborn. 
Alexis  closed  his  eyes  on  June  26, 1718.    The  facts  about 
his  sufferings  are  almost  too  brutal  for   repetition,   and 
the  facts  about  his  death  will  never  be  distinctly  known. 
As  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden   said  about  the  death  of 
Monaldeschi,  ^he  who  says  does  not  know,  and  he  who 
<  knows  does  not  say.'    A  great  many  editions  of  the  tale 
were   current.      Some   said  that   the  Tzar^vitch    died  of 
his  tortures,  some  declared  that  pain  and  terror  brought 
on  an  apoplectic  seizure;    but  while   some  averred  that 
poison  was  given  to  him  after  he  became  too  weak  to  mention 
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any  more  names^  others  were  convinced  that  the  creatores  of 
Enphrosyne  smothered  him  in  his  cell,  lest  their  and  her  in- 
finite treachery  to  both  Tzar  and  Tza^vitch  should  ever  be 
disclosed.  He  passed  away  on  one  of  those  summer  erenings 
of  the  North  when  the  daylight  only  pales,  and  when  dark- 
ness  never  really  falls.  The  next  day  was  the  anniyersai7  of 
Ptdtara,  for  which  reason  the  arsenal  and  its  church  rang  witii 
salvoes  of  artillery.  The  29th  was  the  birthday  of  the  Tsar. 
On  that  account  tiie  funeral  was  delayed  till  the  30th,  when 
it  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  Court.  Alexis 
sleeps  beside  his  Charlotte.  They  were  the  first  guests  in 
that  new  asylum  for  the  dead  of  the  House  of  Bomanof. 
But  their  ghosts  are  not  laid.  All  the  emperors  lie  there, 
murdered  and  murderers,  in  rows  of  marble  tombs,  and  so 
long  as,  in  the  great  struggle  betweea  progress  and  reaction, 
leader  after  leader  may  succumb,  those  pl^tive  victims  will 
seem  to  issue  from  the  graves  that  opened  for  them  too  eariy. 
The  life  of  the  sovereign  is  never  secure  in  Bussia. 
Formerly  it  was  the  reactionary,  the  Old  Bussian,  party 
which  sb'uck  at  any  emperor,  or  minister,  accused  of  pushing 
reforms  too  far.  Now  it  is  the  progressists  who  attack 
crowned  heads ;  but  whichever  way  the  battle  turns,  murder 
and  the  fear  of  murder  have  never  departed  from  the  house 
of  the  Tzars  who  hold  the  heritage  and  wear  the  ^  crown  of 
<  Pwtr-V&Aki: 

Of  all  the  persons  inculpated  in  1718,  Enphrosyne  and 
Eudoxia  alone  escaped  with  their  lives.  The  brother  and 
the  lover  of  the  latter  died  in  tortures  so  terrible  that  a 
Nero  might  have  learnt  something  from  them.  Catherine 
may  have  been  jealous  of  her  predecessor,  but  the  life 
of  the  former  Tzarina  was  saved,  and  she  lived  on  in 
a  convent  on  Lake  Ladoga,  till  her  grandson  (the  child  of 
Alexis  and  of  Charlotte)  came  to  the  throne  by  the  name 
of  Peter  II.  Then  she  reappeared  in  the  Kremlin,  but  for  a 
short  time  only.  All  the  springs  of  life  were  broken,  and 
she  wore  out  the  last  years  of  her  life  in  the  Novodevtlehy 
Manastir.  It  lies  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  occupying^ 
a  little  promontory  where  the  Moskva  curves  beneath  the 
base  of  that  Sparrow  Hill  from  which  Napoleon  recon- 
noitred the  capital.  Its  high  white  walls  descend  to  the 
stream,  about  its  domes  there  is  always  a  babble  of  bells,  and 
it  seems  a  fitting  asylum  for  great  sorrows.  The  Begent 
Sophia  lived  there;  thither,  too,  in  our  own  days,  canie 
the  last  Tzarina  of  Georgia,  Maria  Eristov;  but  aasuredlj 
this  Monasitr  holds  no  sadder  memory  tiian  that  of  Bu-» 
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dozia  Lapooschkine,  sometime  Empress  of  all  the  Bnssias. 
ffistorians  may  forget  lier  sorrows,  but  in  the  songs  and 
ballads  of  the  poor  they  hare  earned  for  her  a  sort  of  piteous 
immortality. 

The  worst  advisers  of  the  hapless  Alexis  had  been  the 
black  clergy  of  Moscow,  and  it  now  remained  for  them  to 
realise  that,  if  Peter  had  not  spared  his  first-bom,  he  was 
likely  to  make  but  short  work  of  their  pretensions.  It  would 
help  them  nothing  now  that  they  took  all  the  saints  and  holy 
patoons  of  Bussia  to  witness  that  Peter  was  a  German  by 
birth,  and  a  murderer  who  had  the  morals  of  a  Turk,  since 
he  lived  with  a  strange  woman,  and  ate  meat  on  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays,  besides  filling  his  Senate  (1711)  and  his  regi- 
ments with  infidel  Lutherans.  They  themselves,  lefb  without 
beards,  were,  as  they  declared,  groaning  under  the  tyranny  of 
foreigners.  The  haiid  of  the  Tzar  certainly  struck  them  hard 
and  spared  not.  The  Bishop  of  Bostov,  quite  one  of  the  most 
guUty  of  the  accomplices  denounced  by  the  craven  Alexis, 
was  impaled;  Moscow  was  stuck  all  round  with  heads  of  clerics 
and  laics  implicated  in  the  same  disloyal  intrigues,  and 
more  sweeping  reforms  became  possible  as  St.  Petersburg 
rose  above  the  waters.  The  Patriarchate  of  Moscow  was 
suppressed,  and  a  shudder  ran  through  the  Orthodox  party, 
who  felt  themselves  to  be  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  But 
the  Tzar  said  that  this  was  not  to  be  the  case.  He  was  their 
leader  as  well  as  their  master.  He  found  some  tools  among 
the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  and,  through  Prokopovitch,  Dimitri 
and  lavorski,  he  let  it  be  known  that  he  meant  to  arrange 
ecclesiastical  matters  as  he  had  done  military  ones,  while 
he  hoped  for  the  best  results. 

'  The  breach  he  had  to  mount  when  he  attacked  the  old  Muscovite 
Church  was  a  formidable  one.  By  the  late  conspiracy  he  had  learned 
that  its  defenders  would  not  stop  at  regicide,  but  here  was  a  fortresn 
that  he  could  not  leave  untouched.  Luckily  before  anyone  could 
lay  a  finger  on  the  ecclesiastical  body,  it  seemed  already  nodding  to  its 
hlU  Priests  and  monks,  white  clergy  and  black,  constituted  within 
its  sanctuary  a  world  apart ;  a  world  numerically  strong,  rich  also,  and 
powerful,  but  debased.  Its  possessions  were  immense.  The  monas- 
teries owned  900,000  serfs,  the  convent  of  St.  Sergius  could  reckon 
92,000  souls,  besides  fisheries,  mills,  meadows,  and  limitless  forests. 
Its  archimandrites  wore  diamond  buckles  in  their  shoea  Life  was 
rich  and  easy  everywhere,  and  in  many  places  it  was  "  scandalously 
luxurious.*' ' 

Revolting  to  such  confraternities  must  have  appeared 
the  Biglements  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  very  Presbyterian 
institution  of  the  Holy  Synod  which,  in  1721,  was  sum* 
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moned  to  lift  Bu&sia,  and  its  Orthodox  Churchy  out  of  liie 
slough  from  which  its  moral  fature  had  to  emerge.  Episcopal 
schools  and  examinations  were  soon  demanded  of  the  cUo- 
cesans,  and  though  the  clergy  of  Russia  may  still  leare  a 
great  deal  to  be  desired,  though  ignorance  and  drankenness 
are  but  too  common  among  the  vilhige  popet^  and  though  the 
Holy  Synod  (presided  over  by  a  delegate  of  the  QoTemment) 
may  not  have  developed  much  spiritual  life  in  Orthodox  con- 
gregations, still  Peter  can  claim  that  other  churches  have 
been  glad  to  copy  his  plan,  and  that  his  remodelled  Church 
has  ceased  to  be,  what  it  was  during  the  lifetime  of  his  son 
Alexis,  the  enemy  of  the  State. 

Thus  the  great  opposition  was  overcome,  the  great  struggle 
was  ended.  But  the  life  of  the  Tzar  was  also  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  he  who  was  so  callous  to  the  fate  of  his  Tza^vitch 
had  to  close  the  eyes  of  the  son  of  Catherine,  the  little  Peter 
Petrovitch,  on  whom  so  many  hopes  had  been  built. 

As  M.  Waleszewski's  book  has  been  extremely  well  trans-- 
lated  into  English  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd,  we  have  not  made 
many  extracts,  but  we  will  give  his  account  of  the  death 
of  his  hero : — 

'  He  continued  to  pay  away  his  strength  without  stint,  treating  his 
doctors  as  asses,  and  sending  them  off  with  blows  of  his  douhina  ;  all 
he  suffered  did  not  prevent  him  from  going  to  visit  the  works  on  his 
Ladoga  Canal.  He  passed  nights  of  extreme  cold  under  canvas,  riding 
into  frozen  morasses,  and  once  that  inspection  over  he  went  on  to  the 
forges  of  Olonetz,  and  to  the  factory  of  Stamaia  Roussa,  doing  the  work 
of  a  common  labourer  in  both.  Finally  he  persisted  (the  month  was 
November)  in  returning  to  Petersburg  by  sea.  Near  the  little  town  of 
Lahta  he  saw  a  bark  stranded  and  its  sailors  in  danger.  He  rushes  to 
it  and  wades  in  water  np  to  his  waist.  The  crew  is  saved,  but  he 
returns  to  the  capital  with  a  fever.  ...  He  had  saved  a  few  seamen, 
but  he  had  put  the  great  vessel  of  the  State  in  danger — and  who  was 
to  replace  him  at  her  helm  ?  No  one  knew.  He  had  arranged 
nothing,  and  before  dying  he  showed  himself  incapable  of  the  great  and 
supreme  act  of  will  and  of  conscience  which  was  rightfully  expected  of 
him.  Afler  seeing  a  sailor  at  the  ropes  there  is  nothing  now  before 
us  but  a  common  moribund  man.  .  .  .  His  death,  though  that  of  an 
orthodox  believer,  was  not  that  of  a  Tzar.  Between  January  22  and 
28,  1725,  he  confessed  and  received  the  sacrament  three  times,  gave 
some  signs  of  repentance,  ordered  the  prison  doors  to  be  opened,  and 
after  receiving  the  last  Sacraments,  with  signs  of  compunction,  said 
several  times,  **  I  believe^  and  I  hope,'*  ...  On  the  27th,  at  two  in  the 
afternoon,  he  aeked  for  writing  materials,  but  got  no  farther  thaa 

**  hand  over  everything .**    A  little  later  he  called  his  daughter 

Anne,  and  showing  signs  of  dictating  to  her  his  last  wishes,  she  ran  to 
him,  but  he  could  not  speak  one  word.     While  he  was  in  his  death 
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Btruggle,  Catberine,  who  had  shed  floods  of  tears  beside  hiis  pillow; 
slipped  away  now  and  again  to  concert  in  the  next  room  with 
Menchikof  and  Tolstoi  and  Boutourline  the  ways  and  means  of  the 
coup  d'etat  which  should  deliver  over  the  country  to  them.  Next  day, 
July  28,  at  six  in  the  morning,  Peter  expired.' 

He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  regretted,  and  when  Yoltaire 
asked  for  materials  to  write  his  life,  the  chamberlain  of  the 
Empress  Elizabeth  sent  him  a  nnmber  of  papers  relative  to 
the  demise  of  the  Tzar.*  The  probabilities  of  his  death 
through  disease,  murder,  or  brandy  are  there  discussed  with 
the  greatest  cynicism.  Russia  has  since  paid  a  debt  of 
warmer  gratitude  to  her  great  reformer,  and  she  looks  on 
him  as  her  true  founder.  During  the  next  quarter  of  a  century 
the  rulers  of  the  empire  were  essentially  his  pupils,t  and 
that  at  a  time  when,  as  Mr.  Schuyler  expresses  it, '  webs  of 

*  intrigue  crossed  each  other  at  every  point.' 

Since  Fiotr-Y^liki  yielded  his  strong  soul  to  €k>d,  and  his 
body  to  the  vault  where  Charlotte  and  Alexis  had  preceded 
him,  many  sovereigns  have  worn  his  crown,  and  now  rest 
beside  him  in  those  strange  rows  of  tombs  in  the  Petro- 
Polovsky  fortress.  Some  of  those  rulers  were  women, 
capable,  licentious,  masterful,  and  cruel.  Of  the  Tzars  some 
have  been  mad,  and  some  only  bad ;  some  were  what 
Alexander  I.  called  *  happy  accidents,'  some  were  men  of 
progress  and  emancipation,  and  some  said  to  their  subjects, 

*  Gentlemen,  no  dreams  ! '  Some  were  repulsive  to  behold'; 
one  was  beautiful  with  the  beauty  of  a  Greek  god ;  and  now 
all  sleep  in  the  equality  of  death.  In  their  reigns  new 
questions  and  problems  have  arisen  such  as  might  well 
puzzle  and  terrify  autocrats — problems  which  testify  to  the 
consolidation  of  Peter's  work,  and  to  the  importance  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  but  which,  none  the  less,  will  have  to  be 
met.  They  have  succeeded  each  other,  and  too  many  6f 
them  still  exist,  but  the  great  elastic  Empire  has  righted 
herself,  like  a  strong  ship  that  will  not  be  pooped,  and 
the  Russia  that  Peter  loved  is  moving  on  lines  that  her 
batiouchJca  would  have  approved. 

In  the  country  to-day  we  find  a  great  increase  of  popula- 
tion. Siberia  is  being  colonised  and  developed ;  Turkestan 
is  being  irrigated,  mines  are  worked,  and  the  oil  of  Baku 
not  only  acts  as  fuel  for  the  Trans-Caspian  railway,  but  is 

»  Portfolios  I.  and  II. 

t  In  the  first  volume  of  a  very  able  book  Mr.  Nisbet  Bain  has  just 
treated  of  the  pupils  of  Peter  the  Great. 
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gold  to  light  every  little  shop  in  the  towns  of  the  French 
Biyienu  Food  is  more  abundant.  The  wines  of  the  Crimea 
are  on  ererj  table  as  far  north  as  the  cataracts  of  Finland. 
The  environs  of  Moscow  bristle  with  the  tall  chimneys  of  her 
cotton  mills,  and  in  her'counting-houses  vast  sums  of  money 
change  hands  every  day  before  one  o'clock.  The  woollen 
staffs  of  Lodz  (Poland)  compete  with  those  of  Bradford,  and 
the  silks  of  Bokhara  are  in  demand,  and  Bussia  will  soon 
grow  all  the  cotton  she  requires.  The  potentialities  of 
BoBsia,  with  her  advancing  civilisation,  promise  her  victories 
in  all  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  dangers  she  has  to  fear  are  not,  like  her  advantages, 
actual  ones.  It  has  been  whispered  that,  some  day,  her  Baltic 
provinces  may  be  held  to  form  part  of  that '  German's  Fathe^ 
^  land '  which  embarrasses  its  neighbours  so  much.  But 
Bussians  laugh  at  this  notion.  ^  We  should  like,'  they  reply, 
^  to  see  the  German  Oeist  try  its  effect  on  a  good  Russian 
*  snow  wreath,'  and  the  general  impression  seems  to  be  that 
for  a  second  time  the  snow  would  have  the  best  of  it 
Two  great  contingent  dangers  for  the  Empire  do,  however, 
remain ;  contingent  on  iriction  with  British  power  in  India, 
and  on  the  genesis  at  home  of  a  huge  industrial  democracy. 

What  will  the  Tzar  do  with  it  in  the  day  that  peuple  U 
veutf  Dieu  le  veut  9  Such  a  metaatdsia  may  not  come  in  the 
reign  of  Nicholas- Alexandrovitch,  but  come  it  must. .  In 
the  meantime  whatever  of  good  or  ill  the  future  may  have 
in  store  for  this  young  Emperor,  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that 
by  the  side  of  Nicholas- Alexandrovitch  there  sits  no  Eudoxia 
Lapouschkine,  and  no  Catherine  Slavronska.  There  is  only 
a  pale  princess,  with  the  blood-royal  of  England  in  her  veins, 
a  sweet  seriousness  in  her  eyes,  and  her  mother's  virtues  in 
her  heart.  In  the  midst  of  his  many  perils,  and  of  his  many 
more  perplexities,  the  Tzar  can  see  his  Tzarina  all  Hhe 
'  while,  softly  speak,  and  sweetly  smile.' 
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Abt.  X. — The  Border  EUiois  and  the  Family  of  Minio. 
By  the  Hon.  Geoegb  F.  S.  Elliot.  Privately  printed. 
Edinburgh:  1897. 

n^HE  lore  of  local  and  family  history  is  widely  diffused  in 
Scotland,  and  the  predilection  for  this  department  of 
study  is  not  confined  to  the  classes  who  are  attached  to 
antiquity  by  possession  or  descent.  The  production  of 
works  on  these  subjects,  often  of  a  yery  beautiful  and  costly 
character,  proceeds  from  various  sources.  Some  are  due  to 
the  unaided  generosity  of  living  representatives  or  con<* 
nexions  of  great  families,  identified  with  the  glories  and 
misfortunes  of  their  country  in  the  past ;  they  remain  for 
the  most  part  in  the  repositories  to  which  they  have  been 
presented  by  the  liberality  or  affection  of  the  donors,  a  few 
copies  slowly  finding  their  way,  by  death  or  dispersion,  into 
general  circulation.  Others,  again,  owe  their  existence  to 
the  organised  resources  of  the  litersiry  and  antiquarian  clubs; 
and  obtain  at  once  a  wider  circle  of  possessors  and  a  .more 
rapid  transmission  from  hand  to  hand.  A  third  variety  is 
launched  upon  the  reading  world  by  open  subscription,  or  at 
the  risk  of  authors  and  publishers.  These  several  methods 
of  production  naturally  offer  in  their  results  a  gpreat  variety 
of  character  in  respect  to  material,  form,  quality,  docu« 
mentary  and  pictorial  illustration,  and  literary  merit,  some 
attaining  a  very  high  standard  of  bibliographical  purity  and 
distinction,  while  others  are  of  a  humbler  type,  yet  it  cannot 
be  justly  said  that  any  one  class  is  uniformly  superior  to  jthe 
others.  There  are  admirable  examples  in  all,  though  the 
category  of  works  printed  by  speculative  agency  for  the 
general  market  naturally  includes  the  greatest  number  of 
superficial  publications. 

The  dissemination  of  books,  such  as  are  here  referred  to, 
constitutes  a  considerable  and  increasing  element  in  the 
literary  recreation  of  the  Scottish  people,  and  is  shared  by  men 
of  all  ccmditions  and  sentiments ;  and  while  every  individual 
will  find  in  the  characters  and  incidents  of  bygone  days 
something  that  claims  his  personal  and  often  his  impassioned 
Sympathies,  there  is  on  all  sides  a  growing  indination  to 
contemplate  the  controversies  which  agitated  and  divided 
our  ancestors  in  a  spirit  of  philosophic  curiosity  and  in-^ 
dnlgence.  In  a  field  of  research  so  variegated  and  extensive 
•it  is  not  sur^iising  that  a  large  share  of  attention  -has  been 
•bestowed:  on  the  region  of  the  Southern  Bol^der,  Mrbich^flers 
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peculiar  features  alike  attractive  to  the  historian  and  the 
poet.    In  that  country  the  clan  system,  so  powerful  for 
common  action  and  mutual  defence,  was  distinctly  preserved 
to  a  later  period  than  elsewhere  in  the  Lowlands,  and  was 
harmonised  in  practice  with  feudal  tenures  and  obligations. 
In  conjunction  yrith  the  maintenance  of  the  &mily  sept  and 
feudal  duiy,  the  royal  authority  was  recognised  in  principle, 
and  fitfully  exerted  through  special  officers.    The  position 
of  the  territory  brought  its  ii&abitants  into  habitual  con- 
tact with  a  cruel  enemy,  and  the  relations  of  the  tribes  on 
either  side  of  the  international  boundary  were  regulated  by 
customary  laws  of  great  antiquiiy.     Side  by  side  with  an 
almost  normal  state  of  hostilities  with  England,  there  pre- 
vailed the  practice  of  private  war  between  the  clans,  and 
deadly  feuds  between  families  and  individuals,  pregnant  with 
pathetic  and  tragical  incidents.     Subsequently  to  the  (Tnion 
of  the  Crowns  and  the  dissolution  of  the  feudal  system,  a 
pacific  and  pastoral  race  in  the  same  seats  embraced  with 
unanimity  and  enthusiasm  the  tenets  of  Calvinistic  piety  and 
the  institutions  of  the  Genevan  Church,  and  thus  became 
the  victims  of  religious  intolerance  fruitfiil  of  sufferings  and 
martyrdoms  still  dear  to  the  popular  memory.    It  is  obvious 
that  in  all  these  conditions  of  the  past  there  lay  abundant 
materials  for  imaginative  and  historical  manipulation  in  an 
age  of  cultivated  leisure.    That  age  came  when  the  Georgian 
peace  was  firmly  established  in  the  Lowlands,  and  then  the 
claims  of  Border  tradition  and  scenery  to  public  recognition 
were  discovered,  and  at  first  more  by  the  poet  than  the 
archecologist.    Hamilton  of  Bangour,  and  Craufurd,  were 
not  Borderers,  but  they  adopted  Border  themes  for  their 
verse  in  the  fashion  of  an  artificial  age.    Armstrong,  Mickle, 
and  Thomson  were  born  on  the  Scottish  Marches,  and  intro- 
duced something  of  the  natural  charms  of  Teviotdale  even 
in  the  Arcadia  of  Twickenham.     Leyden  assumed  a  manlier 
dtmio,  identifying  his  inspiration  directly  with  the  scenes 
and  manners  of  his  early  life.    It  is  superfluous  to  describe 
the  transcendent  services  of  Scott,  who  united  the  learning 
of  an  antiquary  with  all  the  powers  of  animated  narrative 
and  song,  and  in  his  introduction  to  the  *  Minstrelsy  *  pre- 
sented the  first  comprehensive  delineation  of  Border  life, 
which  later  writers  may  expand  (md  illustrate,  but  which 
they  can  never  entirely  supersede.    Wordsworth  then  passed 
from  Bydal  to  Yarrow,  and  invested  the  desolate  and  fabled 
vale  with  a  deeper  spiritual  beauty  tiban  it  had  received  fix>ia 
the  touch  bf  its  native  poets.    After  these  great  masters  had 
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diffcised  an  interest  in  the  Border  country  among  all  classes 
of  our  own  people,  and  it  may  almost  be  said  among  educated 
readers  throughout  the  world,  the  sentimental,  ideal,  and 
picturesque  aspects  of  the  subject  were  still  portrayed  <by  a 
number  of  writers  of  inferior  fame,  but  of  well-deserved  local 
celebriiy.  The  names  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  of  William 
Laidlaw,  of  Thomas  Pringle,  of  Henry  Scott  Biddell,  of 
Professor  Shairp,  of  Professor  Yeitch,  are  present  in  this 
connexion  to  the  memory  of  every  student  of  the  provincial 
poetry  of  Scotland ;  while  Mr.  James  Brown  (under  the  name 
of  J.  B.  Selkirk)  has  become  a  new  interpreter  of  the  subtle 
charm  that  is  still  attached  to  Yarrow,  and  Andrew  Lang, 
in  '  Twilight  on  the  Tweed,'  has  lifted  the  grace  and  sadness 
of  the  scene  to  the  highest  level  of  poetical  expression. 

While  the  poets  multiplied  their  exercises  on  this  attrac- 
tive theme,  and  conferred  upon  the  legends  and  the  landscape 
of  the  Border  a  glory  which  the  facts  of  history  and  the 
features  of  nature  do  not  always  reveal  to  a  critical  observer, 
the  industrious  inquirer  was  not  inactive.  Chalmers  in  his 
^Caledonia,'  Eidpath  in  his  *  Border  History,'  Morton  in 
the  ^Monastic  Annals  of  Teviotdale,'  led  the  way  in  the 
disinterment  of  the  authentic  materials  ofj  local  history, 
economical,  militant,  and  ecclesiastic.  Jeffrey's  '  History  of 
Roxburghshire,'  however  imperfect  and  inaccurate,  was  in 
its  time  a  valuable  contribution.  The  family  records  of 
Lothian,  Buccleuch,  and  Annandale,  with  the  local  histories 
of  Chambers,  Craig-Brown,  and  Armstrong,  embody  a  vast 
amount  of  antiquarian  research,  presented  with  all  the 
splendour  of  contemporary  illustration.  These  weightier 
works  have  been  accompanied  or  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
minor  publications,  such  as  the  '  Annals  of  Hawick,'  ^  Hawick 
and  the  Border,'  'Upper  Teviotdale  and  the  Scotts  of 
Buccleuch,'  *  Border  Memories,'  *  A  Short  Border  History,' 
'Byeways  of  the  Scottish  Border,'  <  Border  Raids  and 
Reivers,'  and  a  multitude  of  others  of  various  complexions 
and  pretensions,  but  all  pointing  to  the  popularity  of  the 
subject  matter  and  to  the  local  affSections  of  the  writers. 
The  antiquaries  of  Northumberland*  and  Cumberland  have 
meanwhile  not  been  behind  their  Scottish  neighbours  in 
diligence,  and  the  relics  of  the  past  on  either  side  of  the 

*  See  the  magnificent  *  History  of  Northumberland '  (of  which 
vol.  iv.  has  recently  been  publiahed),  issued,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Northumberland  County  History  Committee,  by  John  Crawford 
Hodgson.    London  and  Newcastle :  1897. 
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Cheviot  are  traced  in  their  minutest  particulars  by  a  society 
common  to  both,  entitled  the  *  Berwickshire  Natnraliste' 
Club/  which,  to  judge  by  its  Transactions,  mixes  a  good  deal 
of  conviviality  with  research,  and  is  more  concerned  with 
primitive  inscriptions,  British  and  Roman  camps,  mediffifd 
castles,  and  pre-Beformation  churches,  than  with  zoologj. 
It  might  seem  that  a  subject  which  has  been  laboured  with 
so  much  assiduity  would  leave  no  scope  for  further  explora- 
tion. Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  There  is  no  fiiiAlity 
in  these  investigations.  The  volume  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article  proves  that  new  sources  of  information  are  ever 
being  disclosed,  and  that  there  are  departments  of  histori- 
cal relation  and  discussion  susceptible  of  additional  treat- 
ment. 

*The  Border  Elliots  and  the  Family  of  Minto  '  is  the  title 
of  a  work  presented  partly  to  private  and  partly  to  public 
circulation  by  the  Hon.  George  F.  S.  Elliot,  who  is,  by 
family  connexion,  general  culture,  and  specific  study,  fully 
qualined  to  do  justice  to  a  subject  adopted  by  him  as  a  labour 
of  love.  In  such  a  work  by  such  an  author  the  external 
features  of  the  book  are  not  without  importance,  and  we 
note  with  satisfaction  that  this  one  is  cast  in  the  form  most 
congenial  to  local  and  family  history,  a  dignified  quarto,  wdl 
printed,  on  good  paper,  enriched  with  views  and  portraits, 
plans  and  maps,  suitable  to  the  text,  but  without  ostentation 
— such  a  volume  as  reflects  credit  on  author  and  publisher 
alike. 

According  to  local  tradition,  committed  to  writing  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  clan  of  Elwald  or 
Elliot  was  brought  from  Forfarshire  to  the  Scottish  Border, 
by  the  Angus  branch  of  the  great  house  of  Douglas,  in  the 
fourteenth  century  to  defend  their  lands  against  English 
aggression.  The  name  itself,  of  which  no  less  than  eighty 
orthographic  variations  are  recorded,  was  by  the  same 
accounts  derived  from  the  locality  of  Alyth  in  the  province 
referred  to.  This  story  is  candidly  discussed  and  cautiously 
repudiated  by  our  author,  who  leans  to  the  opinion  that  the 
Christian  name  of  Elwald  or  Elwold,  of  which  examples 
occur  both  in  England  and  Scotland  at  a  remote  date,  was 
adopted  as  a  family  designation  when  surnames  came  into 
use  in  the  Border  districts.  As  a  surname  it  appears  in 
documents  belonging  to  the  Borders  throughout  the  fifteenth 
oentury  from  1425  downwards,  and  in  such  connexion  as 
to  justify  the  belief  that  the  parties  concerned  bearing  the 
name  already  belonged  to  the  proprietary  class;  but   the^ 
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Elliots  are  noted  as  a  clan  embodied  for  the  purposes  of  war 
for  the  first  time  in  1493,  and  as  the  inheritors  of  lands 
transmitted  by  legal  process  in  1497.  They  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  recognised  landed  race,  thongh  of  secondary 
importance,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  when  the 
chiefship  was  already  vested  in  the  possessor  of  Bedheugh 
on  the  Hermitage  Water,  a  follower  or  feudal  dependent  of 
Hepburn,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  Lord  of  Liddesdale.  *  Master 
'  EUot '  fell  at  Flodden  in  1513,  no  doubt  at  the  head  of  his 
'  surname '  and  beside  his  overlord,  who  perished  on  the 
same  occasion. 

Whether  by  deliberate  migration  and  settlement,  or  by 
the  accidental  acquisition  of  property,  the  Elliots  now  found 
themselves  planted  in  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Scottish 
territory.  The  iMtsin  of  the  Liddell  and  its  affluents  forms  a 
small  area  about  twenty  miles  in  length  from  east  to 
west,  and  ten  miles  in  width  from  north  to  south,  not  very 
difficult  of  access  from  any  side,  for  the  passes  are  not  pre- 
cipitous. It  offered  few  impediments  to  military  operations, 
except  such  as  belong  to  morass  and  forest,  and  in  the 
sixteenth  century  the  forest  was  already  on  the  wane.  This 
open  valley  was  occupied  by  two  principal  clans,  the  Elliots 
and  Armstrongs,  who  habitually  acted  together,  and  who 
held  the  subordinate  septs  of  the  Nixons  and  Croziers  in 
friendly  subjection.  The  main  defence  or  refuge  of  the 
country  was  the  castle  of  Hermitage,  of  which  the  keep  still 
stands  in  impressive  solitude  and  strength,  and  there  the 
Laird  of  Eedheugh  was  almost  an  hereditary  captain.  Bed- 
heuch  and  Lariston,  which  gave  a  territorial  designation  to 
the  chief,  were  in  perilous  proximity  to  the  enemy,  the 
former  four,  the  latter  two  and  a  half,  miles  from  the 
frontier  of  England.  Mangerton,  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Armstrongs,  was  even  nearer  to  the  March.  The  destinies 
of  the  Elliots  were  governed  by  the  dreadful  situation  in 
which  their  lines  had  fallen.  Exposed  in  time  of  war  te 
irresistible  pressure  on  the  side  of  England,  exposed  in  time 
of  peace  to  be  ceaselessly  harassed  by  predatory  incursions, 
attached  to  the  precarious  fortunes  of  a  feudal  superior, 
liable  to  be  vexed  at  intervals  by  the  disciplinary  visits  of 
the  royal  warden  or  of  the  sovereign  in  person,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  elementary  processes  of  industry, 
the  uses  of  property,  or  the  continuity  of  family  existence, 
could  be  maintained ;  yet  they  were  in  some  measure  main- 
tained, and  a  succession  of  seven  Boberts  of  Bedheugh,  in 
the  direct  male  line,  bears  witness  to  a  sustained  exercise  of 
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courage  and  policy  worthy  of  a  brighter  stage  and  a  more 
prosperous  issue. 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  notice  to 
follow  our  author  through  all  the  tangled  actions,  relations, 
and  intrigues  of  the  Border  clans  in  the  long  agony  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  during  which  the  revengeful  passions 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  milder  malice  of  Elizabeth  wrought 
such  havoc  among  the  people  of  Southern  Scotland.     The 
Elliots  had  often  to  bend  before  the  storm,  and  to  make 
passing  concessions  to  the  intimidations  or  seductions  by 
which  they  were  encompassed.  In  1531,  Bedheugh  attended 
the  Earl  of  Bothwell  to  Northumberland  when  ^thwell,  an 
embittered  traitor  and  partisan  of  the  banished  Douglases, 
offered  his  allegiance  to  England  and  promised  to  set  the 
crown  of   Scotiand  on  King  Henry's  head.     In  the  year 
immediately  following,  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  Elliot  clan 
were  involved  in   slippery  transactions  with  the  English 
wardens.    At  a  later  time  Martin  Elliot  of  Braidley,  an 
illiterate    leader,  of  extraordinary  courage    and   address, 
acting  as  head  of  the  clan,  courted  the  support  or  neutrality 
of  the  English  Borderers  while  engaged  in  a  feud  with  Scott 
of  Buccleuch,   for  such  was  the   infatuation    of    private 
animosities  in  the  darkest  hours  of  national  danger.     7et 
so  inveterate  were  the  fluctuation^  and  inconsistencies  o£  the 
men  and  of  the  time,  that  these  very  same  Elliots,  between 
the  years  1540  and  1550,  forsook  their  own  lands,  found  an 
asylum  with  Buccleuch,  stood  by  him  almost  alone  when 
the  fortunes  of  Scotland  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb,  and 
defied  all  compromise  with  the  common  enemy.   On  another 
occasion  when  the  clan  went  against  Buccleuch,  the  chief 
opposed  his  own  kinsmen  and  joined  their  adversary^  influ- 
enced, it  is  believed,  by  his  marriage  with  Mary  Scott,  a 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Branxholme,  a  marriage  in  whicK 
we  are  fain  to  believe,  but  which  still  awaits  documentary 
verification.    In  the  matter  of  submission  to  England  the 
record  of  the  Scotts  is  cleaner  than  the  record  of  the  Elliots, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  possessions  of  ihe 
Scotts  were  remoter  from  the  frontier,  and  that  Bucdench 
was  supported  by  a  larger  following  and  more  powerfnl 
alliances  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom.    The  Elliots  were, 
at  the  bottom,  faithful  Scotsmen;  their  occasional  lapa^ 
may  be  condoned,  for  they  were  always  ready  to  revert  to  the 
national  cause.    By  the  English  authorities  of  the  period 
they  are  frequently  denounc^  as  irreconcileable  opponents. 
In  fact,  the  connivances  of  the  Scottish  Borderers  with  the 
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English  were  never  sincere  ;  they  yielded  to  terror  or  temp- 
tation, bnt  they  inspired  no  confidence,  and  probably 
cherished  a  resolution  to  abandon  and  betray  a  forced 
alliance  on  every  favourable  opportunity.  This  was  the 
experience  of  Sir  Balph  Evers  on  the  field  of  Ancrum,  and 
of  Lord  Wharton  on  the  banks  of  the  Nith.  In  the  last 
years  of  Elizabeth  the  Scots  gradually  regained  the  upper 
Land  on  the  Middle  and  Western  Marches  under  the  superior 
direction  of  Buccleuch  ;  bnt  in  the  retaliatory  incursions  on 
English  territory  no  spear  was  more  forward  than  that  of 
Elliot  of  Hartsgarth,  a  brother  of  Bedheugh.  When  the 
dnd  came  and  the  auguries  of  a  better  era  dawned  upon  the 
apprehensions  of  statesmen  in  either  kingdom,  the  Elliots, 
^  unconscious  of  the  salutary  change,  accompanied  the 
migration  of  their  sovereign  by  running  a  destructive  foray 
against  his  new  subjects. 

We  have  already  stated  that  Mr.  Elliot  does  not  treat  his 
subject  in  the  narrow  spirit  of  a  genealogist,  but  is  always 
ready  to  connect  the  annals  of  his  family  with  the  higher 
incidents  of  the  country  and  the  time.  The  Elliots  and 
their  fortunes  are  the  staple  of  his  argument,  but  it  is  still 
attended  by  a  recital  of  whatever  in  public  policy  and 
events  affected  their  destinies  for  good  or  ill.  The  Union 
of  the  Crowns  and  the  subsequent  pacification  of  the  Borders 
threatened  the  welfare  and  even  the  existence  of  the  clan, 
and  accordingly  the  attention  of  our  author  has  been 
peculiarly  attracted  by  these  transactions,  which  almost 
constitute  an  unwritten  chapter  in  the  history  of  Scotland, 
for  we  shall  look  in  vain  in  our  '  standard  *  historians  for 
any  comprehensive  or  coherent  account  of  the  measures 
by  which,  in  little  more  than  half  a  century,  the  populous 
abodes  of  men  of  valour  and  of  spoil,  bristling  with  towers 
and  lances,  were  converted  into  a  wilderness  of  Covenanting 
shepherds.  To  this  subject  Mr.  Elliot  has  devoted  two 
chapters — XI.  and  XIII.— of  his  work,  and  these  chapters 
deserve  the  study  of  all  readers  of  national  history,  and 
furnish  an  affecting  picture  of  an  ancient  social  system 
doomed  by  inexorable  necessity  to  suffer  and  expire.  While 
James  was  pursuing  his  peaceful  progress  along  the  eastern 
side  of  his  new  dominions,  his  Scottish  subjects  were  carry- 
ing fire  and  sword  across  the  middle  and  western  boundaries. 
It  became  a  manifest  and  pressing  duty  to  put  an  end  to 
disorders  incompatible  with  the  security  of  the  reconciled 
and  united  realms.  The  Borders,  according  to  the  King's 
pedantic  dictum,  had  become  the  *  middle  shires,'  and  he 
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resolved  to  make  this  conceit  into  a  reality  by  the  use  of 
tmspariug  aererity.  Mr.  Elliot  has  supplied  us  with  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  expedients  adopted  or  alloired  for 
this  purpose.  The  main  instrument  of  the  policy  of  James 
was  the  creation  of  a  joint  commission,  comprising  five 
English  and  five  Scottish  officers,  endowed  yrith  ample 
powers  for  the  suppression  of  feuds  and  for  the  punishment, 
expulsion,  and  disarmament  of  offenders.  The  Grahams 
of  the  Debateable  Land,  as  aliens  to  either  country,  were 
sentenced  to  general  transportation  as  soldiers  to  Holland 
or  as  settlers  in  Ireland.  The  same  undiscriminating  op- 
pression was  not  exerted  against  the  other  clans,  but  Courts 
were  held  in  all  the  Border  towns  by  which  large  numbers 
of  notorious  criminals  were  tried  and  executed.  A  special 
force  of  cavalry  was  committed  to  the  command  of  Sir 
William  Cranstoun,  who  arrested  malefactors  and  put  them 
to  death  without  trial  at  his  own  arbitrary  discretion.  The 
population  were  stripped  of  their  armour  and  weapons  and 
were  debarred  from  the  possession  of  horses  fit  for  war, 
while  their  fortified  houses  were  deprived  of  their  external 
defences  and  iron  doors.  The  practice  of  the  Scottish  Com- 
missioners appears  to  have  been  chiefly  directed  by  G^eorge 
Home,  Earl  of  Dunbar,  who  possessed  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  King,  an  authoritative  position  in  England,  and  a 
principal  share  of  the  government  of  Scotland,  along  with 
the  Chancellor  Seton.  This  statesman,  a  Borderer  by  birth, 
being  a  son  of  Home  of  Manderston,  proceeded  with  such 
sanguinary  enei^y  in  the  settlement  of  the  Border  that,  in 
two  justiciary  courts  held  by  him,  he  is  reported  to  have 
sentenced  one  hundred  and  forty  persons  to  be  executed. 
Similar  proceedings  were  prolonged  for  years,  and  it  is  not 
without  some  concern  that  we  find  the  name  of  William  Elliot, 
of  Hartsgarth  and  Lariston,  among  the  victims  of  the  law, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  boldest  riders  on  the  Scottish  side 
while  Scotland  was  still  a  separate  kingdom.  No  exact 
computation  can  be  formed  of  the  number  of  persons  hanged 
and  drowned  in  the  cause  of  order  between  the  years  1603 
and  1611,  when  Dunbar  ceased  to  live  and  to  exterminate. 
Mr.  Elliot  holds  that  they  may  be  counted  in  thousands, 
and  that  even  more  were,  in  one  form  or  another,  subjected 
to  expatriation.  To  the  direct  exercise  of  unrelenting 
jtistice,  prosecuted  in  the  shape  of  execution  and  banish- 
ment, may  be  added  several  contemporary  agencies,  which 
all  conspired  to  produce  the  depopulation  of  the  Marches. 
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Mr.  Elliot  makes  especial  mention  of  two — enlistment  for 
military  seryice  abrocid  and  emigration. 

In  the  year  1604  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  Baccleoch^  ^teis 
wards  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Scott,  levied  a  cc^npany 
of  two  hundred  men  for  semce  in  Holland,  where  they  were 
permanently  employed  by  the  States-General.  Other  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Borders  followed  his  example,  and  the  royal 
authority  having  been  granted  to  this  effect,  a  widespread 
system  of  recruitment  was  established  for  the  supply  of 
soldiers  to  foreign  Powers  in  amity  with  the  British  Crown. 
In  1627  the  first  Earl  of  Buccleuch  followed  the  example 
of  his  father,  and  supplied  the  Dutch  Government  with  a 
new  force  of  the  same  character,  which  he  commanded  in 
person  with  honour  and  emolument.  In  the  same  year 
Bobert  Elliot  of  Bedheugh  was  co-operating  with  the  Earl 
of  Nithsdale  in  a  similar  transaction  on  a  more  extensive 
scale*  The  demand  for  Scottish  recruits  was  not  confined 
to  Holland  and  Denmark.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty 
Years*  War  in  Germany,  Sweden  (where  Border  names  still 
survive)  and  the  Protestant  caase  were  supported  by 
numerous  drafts  of  Scottish  auxiliaries,  and  though  the 
greater  part  of  these  were  of  Highland  and  east-country 
origin.  Border  names  are  not  wanting.  The  whole  force 
of  Scotsmen  acting  with  Gustavus  was  at  one  period 
estimated  at  ten  thousand,  and  the  immense  losses  incurred 
in  all  these  stipendiary  bands  by  battle,  hardship,  or  disease 
must  have  been  repaired  by  a  process  of  incessant  enlistment 
and  exportation. 

While  criminals  and  supernumeraries  were  eliminated 
from  the  Border  lands  by  the  means  stated  above,  a  more 
legitimate  and  useful  avenue  for  the  discharge  of  the  super- 
fluous population  was  afforded  by  the  plantation  of  Ulster, 
to  which  many  families  repaired  under  the  encouragement 
of  their  landlords,  with  goods  and  cattle.  There  the 
Scottish  settlers  appear  in  the  creditable  light  of  industrious 
husbandmen.  The  descendants  of  Border  immigrants  are 
still  plentiful  in  that  loyal  country,  as  is  proved  by  the 
prevalence  of  Border  names.  To  the  influence  of  foreign 
enlistment  and  compulsory  or  voluntary  emigration,  justly 
insisted  on  by  Mr.  Elliot,  may  be  added,  in  our  opinion,  the 
considerable  consumption  of  human  life  in  the  wars  of  the 
Great  Bebellion.  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  of  1643,  Scotland  supplied  a 
large  auxiliary  force  to  the  Parliamentary  cause  in  England, 
paid  by  the  richer  country,  but  nourished  by  a  constant 
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drain  of  Scottish  blood  proceeding  from  the  fiorder  counties 
in  common  with  the  i*est  of  the  Lowlands.  The  difficultj 
experienced  bj  local  proprietors  in  providing  recruits  for 
this  purpose  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Craig  Brown  in  his  'Histofjr 
of  Selkirkshire.'  While  the  poor  Sottish  commons  were 
wasted  in  England  by  the  sword  of  the  Cavaliers,  numbers 
of  them  fell  under  the  claymores  of  Montrose  during  his 
brief  campaign.  Auldearn  and  Kilsyth  were  long  remem- 
bered in  the  Border  districts.  Mention  is  made  of  a  single 
family  in  Boxburghshire  of  which  seven  members  were 
sacrificed  in  the  last  victory  of  the  loyal  clans.  Such  losses 
might  be  in  part  consoled,  but  could  never  be  repaired,  by 
the  eventual  triumph  of  the  Covenant  at  PhUiphaugh. 
The  depletion  of  the  Border  people,  accelerated  by  so  many 
co-operating  causes,  was  consummated  when  the  Covenant- 
ing leaders  embraced  their  ruinous  resolution  to  resist  the 
veteran  Puritan  army  of  Cromwell  on  behalf  of  a  treacherous 
sovereign,  whom  they  would  not  renounce  and  whom  they 
could  not  honour.  Who  can  estimate  the  number  of  Scots- 
men blindly  conducted  to  death  by  incompetent  leaders  in 
the  massacres  of  Preston,  Dunbar,  and  Worcester,  or  dis- 
tinguish the  proportion  of  Border  lives  cast  away  in  these 
in^^rious  undertakings? 

The  severities  perpetrated  in  the  *  middle  shires'  by 
Government  agency  for  the  cause  of  law  and  order  are 
repugnant  to  the  scruples  and  humanity  of  the  present  age ; 
it  is  only  fair,  therefore,  to  produce  on  behalf  of  the  Scottish 
authorities  of  the  time  an  example,  selected  from  others,  to 
prove  the  necessity  under  which  they  acted.  In  the  year 
1611,  eight  years  after  the  Union  of  the  Crowns,  it  was  stall 
possible  for  Sir  W.  Fenwick  to  address  the  following  report 
to  the  English  Commissioners  : — 

'  Bobert  EUett  of  Readhugb,  his  brother  William,  Mritli  many  more 
of  their  name  and  friends,  all  Scotchmen;  Lancelot  Armstrong  of 
Whithaugh  (called  the  young  Larde),  Alexr.  Armestrong  of  the  Roane, 
his  brother,  with  many  of  their  friends  being  Scotchmen,  in  all  about 
the  number  of  three  score  and  ten  persons,  fifty  on  horseback  and  the 
rest  footmen,  all  furnished  with  long  pieces,  pistolets,  or  lances,  came 
to  Lionel  Kobson's  house  in  Leapelidb,  six  miles  within  English  ground, 
and  there  cut  down  his  dwelling-house  with  axes,  and  they  killed  the 
said  Lionel  and  a  woman,  and  hurt  others.' 

The  participators  in  this  cmel  oatrage,  which  coincides  wrOi 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Dnnbar,  apparently  went  un- 
punished, and  if,  as  is  stated,  they  were  acting  under  pro« 
Tocation,  and  were  sufferers  as  well  as  offenders  on  the  same 
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occasion,  it  proves  all  the  more  that  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  were  indispensable    to   establish  security  in  these 
distracted  provinces.   As  for  Eobert  Elliot,  his  stormy  career 
was  so  darkened  in  its  close  by  the  disgrace  and  misfortune 
that  we  are  induced  to  regard  him  rather  with  pity  than 
with    reprobation.      In    the  year   1592  the    Lordship  of 
Liddesdale  became  vacant  by  the    forfeiture  of    Francis 
Stewart,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and  was  conferred  in  1594  on  Sir 
Walter  Scott  of  Buccleuch.     By  this  change  the  Elliots 
became  feudal  dependents  of  the  new  overlord,  but  without 
the  loss  of  those  proprietary  rights  in  their  lands  which  they 
had  held  for  generations.     During  many  years  the  Elliot 
remained  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  such  rights,  but 
about  the  year  1608  the  first  Lord  Scott  appears  to  have 
laid  claim  to  all  the  proprietary  interests  vested  in  the 
Elliots,  and  to  have   meditated  their  eviction  from  these 
ancient  possessions.    These  designs  were  prosecuted  by  his 
son,  the  first  Earl  of  Buccleuch,  who  seems  to  have  used 
his  powers  as  a  great  landlord  and  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Borders  to  procure  decrees  of  removal  against  Elliot  from 
the  courts  of  law  in  Edinburgh,  and  to  cause  him  to  be 
declared  rebel  and  <  put  to  the  horn.'    The  pretensions  of 
Buccleuch  were  ungenerous,  though  probably  not  unpro- 
voked, and  they  excited  such  deep  resentment  on  the  part  of 
EUiot  that  a  conspiracy  for  the  assassination  of  Buccleuch 
was  planned  between  the  laird  and  a  humble  dependent 
named  *  Gib  the  Tutor,*  who  was  also  *  Gib  the  Traitor,'  for 
he  betrayed  his  chief.  The  design  was  imparted  at  the  same 
time  to  two  other  members  of  the  clan.    These  murderous 
projects  were  detected,  Elliot  was  arrested,  and  committed 
to  the  Tolbooth  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  indicted  for 
the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Buccleuch,  and  also  for 
the  more  ignominious  offence  of  stealing  the  cattle  of  Mr. 
Heron  of  Chipchase.     Elliot  was  now  not  only  in  peril  of 
his  lands,  but  of  his  life,  and  was  reduced  to  such  misery 
that  his  second  wife,  Lady  Jean  Stewart,  a  daughter  of  the 
forfeited  Earl  of  Bothwell,  had  to  sell  her  clothes  to  support 
her  husband  in  gaol.    Buccleuch  at  the  same  time  had  got 
possession  of  some  of  the  Liddesdale  lands,  and  was  en- 
deavouring to  substitute  tenants  of  the  name  of  Scott  for 
tenants  of  the  name  of  Elliot,  which  naturally  provoked 
new  acts  of  intimidation  and  violence.    In  this  extremity 
the  narrative  of  our  author  leaves  his  ruined  chief,  and  the 
reader  is  prepared  to  learn  that  the  seventh  Robert  of  Bed*- 
heugh  perished  by  the  rope  which  terminated  the  career  of 
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his  predatory  uncle,  William  of  Hartsgarth.  Bat  nothing 
of  the  sort  occurs.  Moved  by  the  distress  and  the  con- 
fessions of  Elliot/ Bacclench  relented,  and  interceded  with 
the  council  for  the  life  of  the  man  who  conspired  to  taka 
his  own.  The  King  was  probably  memorialised  and  granted 
a  pardon,  for  Elliot  had  still  influential  relatives  in  the 
family  of  his  first  wife,  a  sister  of  Sir  John  Murray  of 
Cockpool,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Annandale,  and  much 
in  favour  with  James  and  Charles.  At  any  rate,  he  was 
soon  at  large,  and  probably  returned  to  his  desolate  inherit- 
ance, which  he  contrived  to  retain,  and  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  his  daughter.  The  theft  of  Heron's  cattle  was 
avenged  by  the  death  of  an  obscure  clansman,  an  example  of 
partial  justice  only  too  familiar  to  the  country  and  the  time. 
The  intercession  of  Buccleuch,  though  partly  anticipated, 
only  came  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  our  author  after  his 
book  had  gone  to  the  press. 

Under  the  Commonwealth  and  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  the  criminal  instincts  of  a  small  residuum  of  the 
Border  people  were  kept  alive  among  the  '  moss  troopers '  of 
those  days,  who  mixed  the  sordid  art  of  making  counterfeit 
money  with  sheep  stealing  and  highway  robbery.  The  mass 
of  the  farming  and  labouring  population  had  fallen  under 
the  civilising,  though  intolerant,  influences  of  the  Presby- 
terian clergy. 

The  gradual  decay  of  the  Border  Elliots  in  Liddesdale  in 
the  midst  of  so  many  public  calamities  is  traced  by  Mr. 
Elliot  in  the  following  passage,  which  leaves  a  melancholy 
impression,  alleviated,  however,  by  the  dawning  restoration 
of  the  race  in  the  adjacent  bounds  of  Teviotdale,  where  they 
had  already  spread,  and  where  they  were  destined  to  prosper 
under  the  peaceful  influences  of  the  succeeding  age : — 

'  During  the  sixteenth  century  the  Elliots  had,  as  the  preceding 
pages  show,  played  a  prominent  part  in  Border  history.  Neither 
more  nor  less  lawless  than  their  neighbours  on  both  sides,  they  led 
the  life  characteristic  of  most  natives  of  border  lands,  where  plunder- 
ing the  enemy  is  held  an  honourable  calling.  In  the  political  strifes, 
whether  internal  or  external,  from  which  Scotland  was  seldom  free, 
their  aid  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  contending  parties,  and,  though 
not  always  particular  as  to  which  side  they  took,  they  had  the  name 
of  being  more  hostile  to  the  English  than  any  other  clan.  They  pro- 
duced the  most  remarkable  man  that  figures  in  the  Border  annals  of 
this  period — ^namely,  Martin  Elliot  of  Braidley,  whose  influence  both 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Regent  Murray  sought  to  make  use  of  for 
their  objects,  and  who  later  successfully  withstood  BothweU.  And, 
generally,  if  sharing  the  evil  reputation  that  attached  to  the  Borderen 
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in  the  eyes  of  more  peaceful  citizens,  thej  showed  at  least  that  they 
belonged  to  a  race  endowed  with  courage,  determination,  and  en- 
durance. 

'  The  time  had  •now  come  when  these  qualities  were  ineffectual  to 
reeibt  the  change  which  altered  circumstances  and  advancing  civilisa« 
tion  rendered  inevitable ;  and  the  once  powerful  clanship  began 
rapidly  to  decline.  Some  of  their  leading  men  had  been  executed, 
some  banished,  and  their  numbers  bad  been  reduced,  but  other  causes 
must  have  been  at  work  to  account  for  the  change  that  came  over 
them.  Whether  it  was  that  they  were  unable  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  new  and  more  peaceful  conditions  of  life  under  which  they  were 
now  compelled  to  live,  or  that  the  best  and  most  energetic  among 
them  went  to  seek  their  fortunes  as  soldiers  abroad,  or  as  settlers  in 
Ireland,  it  appears  that  from  this  time  the  families  which  remained 
in  Liddesdale  ceased  to  flourish,  and  one  by  one  properties  which  for 
many  generations  had  been  held  by  different  branches  of  the  Elliots 
passed  into  other  hands.  Scot  of  Satchels,  deploring  their  fallen 
fortunes,  says  in  his  doggerel  verse : 

*  "  For  the  Elliots,  brave  an*  worthy  men. 
Have  been  as  much  oppressed  as  any  name  I  ken ; 
For  in  my  own  time  I  nave  known  so  much  odds, 
No  Elliot  enjoyed  any  hermitage  but  Dunlibire,  Fanash,  and  Stobs. 
•  *..•••• 

Stobs  and  Dunlibyre  is  of  the  ancient  kind  ; 

Cobshaw,  Brugh,  Prickinhaugh,  and  Gorruraberrie's  gone ; 

Yet  there's  more  Elliots  by  other  stile  that  supplies  their  room.'- 

<  It  is  quite  true,  as  Satchel  says,  that  as  the  old  Elliot  families 
disappeared,  new  ones  sprang  up,  but  the  latter  were  settled  in  other 
parts  of  Roxburghshire,  and  at  the  present  time,  though  Elliots  are 
still  plentiful  in  Liddesdale,  there  is  but  one  small  property  there 
owned  by  any  one  of  that  name.' 

An  anecdote  may  here  be  inserted  illustrative  of  the 
fidelity  of  dan  a£Pection  and  local  attachments  on  the  Borders. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of 
Stobs,  father  of  that  abstemious  hero  Lord  Heathfield,  rescued 
the  last  landless  representative  of  Lariston  from  a  position* 
of  obscurity  and  indigence  in  London,  and  brought  him  to 
Eoxburghshire,  where  the  lad  received  some  kind  of  education 
and  maintenance,  though  still  in  a  humble  station.  It  is 
related  that  on  some  occasion  when  Sir  Gilbert  was  mount- 
ing his  horse  he  was  assisted  by  his  kinsman,  whereupon 
Sir  Gilbert  remarked  :  '  Better  is  he  that  holds  the  stirrup 
^  than  he  that  rides.'  The  young  man  afterwards  enlisted 
in  the  Artillery  of  the  East  India  Company,  obtained  a 
commission,  came  home  as  a  colonel  in  178S,  and  died  a 
major-general  in   1803,  having  repurchased  the  farm .  o£ 
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LaristoD,  which  had  long  been  the  ofajeefc  of  his  ambition. 
Lariston  was  bequeathed  to  a  certain  George  Scott,  believed 
to  be  a  natural  son  of  the  general.  He  became  insolrent, 
the  land  was  once  more  severed  from  the  name,  and  became 
is  1844  the  property  of  Mr.  James  Jardine,  in  whose  familj 
it  still  remains.  Bedheugh  is  possessed  by  a  Mr.  Bobert 
Elliot,  qualified  by  our  author  as  '  of  Buenos  Ayres,'  and  as 
not  belonging  to  the  old  family.  The  pedigree  of  Mr.  Bobert 
Elliot  of  Buenos  Ayres  may,  however,  still  be  worthy  of 
further  *  ezpiscation.' 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  second  part  of  Mr.  EUiot*s  work, 
<  The  Family  of  Minto.' 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  social  histoty  of  Scot- 
land than  the  survival  and  prosperity  of  several  of  the  great 
Border  families  after  all  the  shocks  and  perils  of  inter- 
national war  in  the  sixteenth  century,  of  civil  disorder  in  the 
iirst  half  of  the  seventeenth,  and  of  religious  persecution 
and  political  change  in  the  reigns  of  the  two  last  kings  of 
the  House  of  Stuart.  When  the  Bevolution  settlement 
was  efTected  we  find  the  chiefs  of  the  principal  clans  pre- 
served in  the  enjoyment  of  high  honours  and  commensurate 
though  unequal  fortunes.  The  Earl  of  Home  was  still  con- 
vpicuous  on  the  Eastern  Border  with  a  diminished  but 
competent  estate,  and  supported  by  landed  kinsmen  of  his 
own  lineage.  The  Eers  of  Cessford  had  become  Earls  of 
Boxburgh,  with  a  dukedom  within  measurable  distance. 
The  Kers  of  Fernihurst  had  expanded  into  the  Earls  of 
Lothian,  enriched  by  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  and  the 
bounty  of  the  Crown,  and  shortly  to  attain  the  rank  of  a 
marquisate.  The  rise  of  the  Scotts  of  Buccleuch  had  been 
even  more  surprising:  guided  by  the  firm  hand  of  a 
dexterous  and  attractive  woman,  they  had  emerged  from  the 
entanglements  of  foreign  service,  domestic  war,  rebellion, 
attainder,  and  a  double  female  succession,  with  confirmed 
dignities  and  increased  resources — a  happy  destiny,  justified 
by  the  virtues  and  services  of  after  days.  The  Johnstones 
were  scarcely  behind  in  the  race  of  advancement.  The 
Laird  of  Lochwood  had  become  the  Earl  of  Hartfell,  if  not 
yet  of  Annandale,  and  the  path  of  political  intrigue  and 
profitable  preferment  was  laid  open  to  the  shifty  successor 
of  many  a  hardy  rider  with  *  jack  and  spear.'  The  Max- 
wells, on  the  western  extremity  of  the  Marches,  despite 
many  dreadful  strokes  of  evil  fortune,  continued  to  exist, 
and  even  to  flourish,  under  the  Earl  of  Nithsdale,  who 
maintained  an  unshaken  and  inoffensive  fidelity  to  the  old 
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religion  and  the  exiled  race  till    the    rebellion  of    1715 
summoned  him  to  action  and  temporary  rain. 

Meanwhile,  the  Elliots  remained  in  a  condition  of  com- 
parative depression,  possessing  no  extensive  or  consoli- 
dated territory,  and  protected  by  no  influential  or  en- 
nobled leader.  Bedheugh  and  Lariston  were  still  vested 
in  the  decaying  line  of  the  old  genealogical  chiefs ;  but  the 
£Eimily  of  Stobs,  descended  from  the  same  stock,  had  super- 
seded the  elder  branch  in  estate  and  popular  estimation, 
and  in  this  oflGset  lay  concealed  the  source  of  two  Britidi 
peerages,  Minto  and  Heathfield,  which  eventually  identified 
the  name  of  Elliot  with  imperial  interests  and  national 
glory.  Gilbert  Elliot,  of  Horslie  Hill  and  Stobs,  an  un- 
doubted scion  of  Bedheugh,  bore  the  airy  designation  of 
*  Gibbie  wi'  the  gowden  garters,'  which  seems  to  denote  a 
fantastic  character ;  yet  he  was  a  man  of  sense  and  action 
and  a  mighty  hunter  in  the  Cheviots.  He  became  the 
husband  of  Margaret  Scott,  daughter  of  Walter  Scott  of 
Harden,  and  Mary  Scott,  the  ^  Flower  of  Yarrow,'  and  she 
bore  the  ^  to-name '  of  *  Maggie  Fendy,'  in  recognition,  no 
doubt,  of  a  provident  and  *  managing '  disposition.  They 
were  the  parents  of  six  sons,  the  fourth  of  whom,  Gavin, 
took  to  wife  Margaret  Hay,  daughter  of  Andrew  Hay  of 
Haystoun  in  Peeblesshire^  a  writer  to  the  Signet,  and  sister 
to  Alexander  Hay,  an  advocate  in  Edinburgh  who  occupied 
the  respectable  station  of  principal  clerk  of  session.  Gavin 
£lliot  obtained  as  his  provision  a  portion  of  the  lands  of 
Grange  and  the  farm  of  Midlem  Mill  on  the  water  of  AiU. 
Of  this  marriage  there  were  two  sons,  Bobert  and  Gilbert, 
the  former  of  whom  succeeded  to  the  slender  paternal  pro- 
perty, while  the  latter  was  despatched  to  study  law,  probably 
in  the  office  of  his  maternal  relatives.  Gilbert  Elliot  soon 
exchanged  the  business  of  a  writer  for  that  of  a  politician. 
Warmly  attached  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  region  and 
to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  he  was  found  to  be  a  fitting 
instrument  in  measures  taken  for  the  relief  of  the  victims 
of  arbitrary  power.  First  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  Bev. 
William  Yeitob,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  irregularly  sub* 
jected  to  a  capital  sentence,  and  subsequently  in  the  con- 
trivance of  the  escape  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle  while  lying 
under  a  similar  condemnation,  Elliot  was  successful  in 
both  undertakings,  and  risked  his  own  life  in  both.  In 
these  transactions  he  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  leaders 
of  the  popular  party  in  England  and  Scotland  alike,  with 
them  he  took  refuge  in  Holland,  and  had  an  active  j^art  in 
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the  counsels  of  those  who  planned  the  calamitous  expe^ 
dition  of  Argyle  in  1685.  He  appeared  in  arms  in  that 
undertaking,  and  shared  its  dangers  and  defeats  to  the  last. 
Escaping  after  the  final  dispersion  of  the  force  to  the 
Continent,  by  means  which  he  has  left  unrecorded,  he  wag 
sentenced  to  death  as  a  rebel  in  the  same  year,  but  obtained 
a  remission  of  his  sentence  in  1687,  when  James  IL  had 
embraced  a  policy  of  dispensations  and  indulgence.  Restored 
to  Edinburgh,  he  resumed  the  profession  of  the  law,  bat 
sought  to  exchange  the  calling  of  a  writer  for  that  of  an 
advocate,  which  was  more  congenial  to  his  ambition.  His 
first  amplication  for  admission  to  the  Bar  was  rejected  by 
the  examining  authority  on  the  ground  that  he  '  was  not 
*  sufficiently  qualified  * — a  decision  in  which  we  may  pro- 
bably discern  the  repugnance  of  a  Jacobite  Bench  to  a 
Whig  candidate.  A  second  application  in  July  1688  was 
more  successful,  and  on  November  22  of  that  year,  seventeen 
days  after  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Elliot  was 
admitted  to  plead  in  the  court  which  had  condemned  him 
to  death  three  years  before,  and  in  which  he  was  destined 
to  take  his  judicial  seat  seventeen  years  later.  Then  came 
an  altered  world.  The  election  of  William  and  Mary  to  the 
vacant  throne  of  Scotland  transferred  the  Whigs  from  the 
Tolbooth  to  the  council  chamber.  The  first  office  conferred 
on  Elliot  was  that  of  Clerk  to  the  Privy  Council — a  body 
which  did  not  at  once  discard  the  repulsive  practices  of  the 
previous  reigns,  and  in  1690  the  new  secretary  may  have 
seen  the  boot  of  Mitchell  and  the  thumbscrew  of  Carstares 
fastened  on  the  stubborn  limbs  of  a  Tory  martyr,  Neville 
Payne.  Promotions  rapidly  ensued.  Elliot  was  knighted 
in  1692,  he  became  a  baronet  in  1700,  and  was  commissioner 
for  Roxburghshire  in  Parliament  in  1703.  In  the  Union 
debates  he  held  a  middle  course,  such  as  a  good  Whig  and 
a  good  Scotsman  might  then  assume.  He  voted  for  a 
federal,  as  against  an  incorporating,  treaty  with  England. 
Having  acquired  a  lucrative  practice,  he  invested  his  savings 
in  the  purchase  of  land  in  his  native  district,  and  was  first 
known  by  the  territorial  designation  of  Headshaw,  which 
he  subsequently  exchanged  for  Minto  on  the  acquisition  of 
that  estate.  The  same  place  gave  him  his  judicial  title 
when  in  the  year  1705  he  was  advanced  to  the  Bench  by 
Queen  Anne— not  by  King  William,  as  Burton  erroneously 
states.  For  thirteen  years  Lord  Minto  continued  to  exercise 
his  judicial  functions  with  unabated  application,  and  when, 
in  1718,  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  he  died  lamented 
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by  liis  own  party  and  scarcely  censored  by  the  other*  As  a 
politician,  we  may  confidently  award  him  the  merit  of  con- 
Qistency  and  courage  in  a  high  degree.  Of  his  judicial 
capacity  and  conduct  we  have  no  account  which  is  absolutely 
impartial.  He  did  not  entirely  escape  the  shafts  of  Jacobite 
msJice^  but  the  general  silence  of  adversaries,  and  the  whole 
complexion  of  his  character  and  career,  seem  to  warrant  the 
attestation  of  Wodrow,  that  he  was  a  magistrate  of  ^  un^ 

*  shaken  probity  and  integrity.* 

Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of  Minto  accomplished  the  first  duties 
of  a  Scottish  cadet  when  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  landed 
estate  and  left  a  son  to  inherit  it.  Gilbert  succeeded  his 
father  in  his  profession,  his  property,  and  his  judicial 
honours.  Born  in  1692,  the  basis  of  his  scholastic  and 
legal  education  must  have  been  laid  in  Scotland,  probably 
in  Edinburgh,  under  his  father's  superintendence.  In 
1712,  when  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to 
Utrecht  for  the  study  of  civil  law,  apparently  without  any 

*  dominie '  or  '  governor,'  but  armed  against  evil  courses  by 
a  code  of  rules  firamed  by  his  father,  in  which  theology  and 
thrift  are  leading  features.  We  regret  that  Mr.  Elliot  has 
not  given  us  the  whole  original  text  of  this  manual  of 
morals,  the  only  extant  composition  of  the  old  adherent  of 
Argyle  and  King  William.  What  measure  of  attention  an 
obedient  son  devoted  to  the  '  Institutions  of  Calvin '  we  are 
not  informed,  but  the  Institutions  of  Stair  were  certainly  not 
neglected;  for  in  1715  Mr.  Gilbert  Elliot  was  admitted  to 
practice  as  an  advocate  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  1718,  became  member  of  Parliament 
for  Roxburghshire  in  1722,  and  was  made  a  judge  in  the 
Court  of  Session  in  1726,  when  only  thirty-four  years  of  age, 
an  example  of  early  promotion  which  denotes  an  uncommon 
degree  of  merit  or  of  favour,  probably  in  his  case  of  both. 
In  1733  Lord  Minto  became  a  judge  on  the  criminal  side  of 
the  Court,  and  in  1763  was  placed  at  the  head  of  that 
bench  as  Lord  Justice  Clerk.  In  the  long  course  of  his 
judicial  career,  extending  to  forty  years,  he  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  an  amount  of  useful  felicity  and  an  immunity  from 
personal  sufiPering  rarely  accorded  to  humanity.  During  the 
period  of  his  residence  abroad  he  had  acquired  a  correct 
knowledge  of  two  foreign  languages,  at  least — Italian  and 
French — with  which  he  associate  a  taste  for  music  and 
poetry.  Some  Italian  verses,  in  the  manner  of  Guarini  or 
Metastasio,  are  a  curious  relic  of  the  Scottish  dilettante. 
His  love  of  the  native  Muse  is  attested  by  a  subscription  to 
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the  publication  of  '  Hard jknute '  in  171d,  a  ballad  tben 
strangely  and  blindlj  accepted  as  a  genuine  work  of  the 

*  Gothic '  ages,  while  under  the  scrutiny  of  modem  criti- 
cism it  reveals  the  most  evident  marks  of  recent  fabrication. 
To  literary  culture  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  united  a  pas- 
sionate attachment  to  country  pursuits,  such  as  forestry, 
gardening,  and  agricultural  improvement*  To  him  the 
library  at  Minto  owes  its  origin,  a  library  cherished  and 
extended  by  the  intelligence  of  four  generations,  while  the 
larches  and  silver  firs  with  which  he  adorned  his  glen 
have  attained  a  stature  which  the  Southern  Alps  and  the 
woods  of  Alsace  may  envy,  but  can  scarcely  rival.  These 
pleasant  retreats  were  once,  and  once  only,  disturbed  by 
public  violence.  In  1745  the  Highland  army  on  its  south- 
ward march  detached  emissaries  to  levy  contributions  on 
the  Whig  estate.  A  daughter  of  the  house  was  prudently 
deputed  to  receive  and  satisfy  their  moderate  demands,  a 
duty  which  she  fulfilled  with  composure  and  address.  The 
obnoxious  judge  took  refuge  in  the  adjacent  rocks.  Lord 
Minto  had  no  ambition  to  be  recognised  as  an  author.  We 
possess,  however,  a  pamphlet  which  is  known  to  be  the 
anonymous  production  of  his  pen,  and  which  proves  him  to 
have  been  an  agreeable  writer,  an  enterprising  citizen,  and 
a  judicious  projector.  It  is  entitled  ^  Proposes  for  carrying 
on  certain  Works  in  the  City  of  Edinburgh,'  and  is  virtu- 
ally the  report  of  a  mixed  commission  embodied  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  amelioration  and  embellishment 
of  ike  Scottish  capital.  All  the  measures  suggested  were 
subsequently  adopted  and  all  were  justified  by  success. 

Loid  Minto  married,  in  1718,  into  a  fiimily  of  equal 
station  and  congenial  politics.  His  wife  was  Miss  Helen 
Stewart,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Bobert  Stewart  of  AUanbank, 
and  niece  of  Sir  James  Stewart,  Lord  Advocate  under  King 
William,  who  had  suffered  with  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  the  first 
all  the  hardships  of  a  Dutch  exile  and  all  the  dangers  of  an 
English  j-evolution.  From  this  family  nevertheless  sprang 
in  the  next  generation  that  Sir  James  Steuart  of  Coltness, 
who  was  an  ardent  Jacobite,  and  a  confessor  in  the  cause, 
who  became  the  forerunner  of  Adam  Smith,  and  is  qualified, 
perhaps,  by  the  partiality  of  a  countryman,  as  the  *  Father 

*  of  Political  Economy  in  Britain.'  *Lady  Elliot  possessed 
the  devoted  attachment  of  her  husband,  participated  in  all 
his  tastes  and  pursuits,  and  held  a  distinguished  position  in 
the  socie^  of  Edinburgh  in  her  time.  The  last  years  of  the 
Lord  Justice  Clerk  were  gladdened  by  the  conspicup^  success 
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of  his  eldest  son  Qilbert  in  Parliament  and  by  the  glorious 
services  of  bis  third  son  John  at  sea.  A  life  traversed,  on 
the  whole,  with  much  qniet  amenity  and  public  esteem  had 
a  painless  termination.  In  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  his 
faculties  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  passed  away  on  April  16, 
1766,  at  the  age  of  seventy- three. 

The  two  judges  who  successively  adopted  the  designation 
of  Minto  were  not  absolutely  unknown  in  English  political 
life.  The  first  had  been  a  conspirator  for  freedom  in  contact 
with  Shaftesbury  and  his  confederates  ;  the  second  had  been 
elected  to  the  British  Parliament,  and  must  have  passed  a 
portion  of  three  sessions  in  London.  They  were,  however, 
emphatically  Scotsmen,  and  Scotsmen  strongly  localised, 
identified  by  their  interests,  attachments  and  alliances  closely 
with  the  counties  of  Roxburgh  and  Selkirk.  The  third 
Gilbert  was  the  first  of  the  family  who  liberated  himself  from 
the  narrow  trammels  of  provincial  connexion  and  worked 
his  way  to  an  active  and  influential,  if  not  a  leading, 
part  in  national  affairs.  His  early  training  was  that  of  a 
Scottish  gentleman  destined  for  the  profession  of  the 
law.  He  was  put  to  local  schools,  he  had  an  accomplished 
tutor  at  home,  he  attended  classes  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  was  transferred  in  due  course  to  Leyden  to 
qualify  as  a  civilian.  Li  1743,  when  twenty-one  years  of  age,he 
passed  his  *  trials,' and  was  admitted  to  practice  as  an  advocate. 
It  was,  however,  considered  expedient  that  he  should  gain 
some  knowledge  of  the  world  before  being  confined  to  the 
drudgery  of  the  Bar,  and  his  father  sanctioned  an  excursion 
to  London  and  the  Continent.  Mr.  Elliot  saw  something  of 
polite  company  at  the  Hague  and  at  the  Court  of  Frederic  II., 
not  yet  the  Great,  but  already  deeply  engaged  in  the  hazards 
and  the  triumphs  of  his  first  Silesian  campaign.  We  meet 
with  him  in  London  and  in  Edinburgh  in  the  firsthalf  of  the 
year  1745,  after  he  had  acquired  a  wider  experience  of  men, 
and  had  formed  friendships  which  were  to  prove  beneficial 
to  him  in  after  life.  The  following  letter,  addressed  to  Mr. 
William  Mure  of  Caldwell  from  Edinburgh,  gives  a  lively 
though  flippant  description  of  society  in  the  Scottish  capital 
just  three  months  before  the  arrival  of  the  Pretender,  as 
it  appeared  to  a  young  ^  spark '  fresh  from  his  Continental 
travels  :— 

'  Before  I  received  your  letter  I  had  resolved  to  inform  you  by  this 
post  of  my  being  arrived  in  Scotland.  I  left  London  without  any  sort 
of  premeditation,  took  post-horses,  and  so  found  myself  in  Edinburgh 
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before  I  had  time  to  reflect  that  my  travels  were  at  an  end.  Next 
morning  I  provided  myself  in  a  huge  cocked  hat,  Parliament  House 
gown,  and  a  bob  wig  of  a  very  formal  cut,  and  so  made  my  appearance 
at  the  Bar.  I  continue  to  be  the  strangest  fellow  in  the  world;  I 
believe  nobody  can  make  anything  of  me.  I  yawn  aJl  the  momiDg  at 
the  fore  bar,  and  after  dinner  I  submit  myself  with  great  patience  to 
the  critical  observation  of  aunts,  cousins,  and  grandmothers.  Some- 
times I  dress  like  a  fop,  sometimes  like  a  man  of  basiness.  I  don^t 
avoid  going  to  taverns,  and  yet  I  don't  get  drank.  I  love  the  town 
tolerably  well ;  there  is  one  fine  street,  and  the  houses  are  extremely 
high.  The  gentry  are  a  very  sensible  set  of  people,  and  some  of  them 
in  their  youth  seem  to  have  known  the  world ;  but  by  being  too  long 
in  a  place  their  notions  are  contracted,  and  their  &ce8  are  become 
solemn.  The  Faculty  of  Advocates  is  a  very  learned  and  very  worthv 
body.  As  for  the  ladies,  they  are  unexceptionable,  innocent,  beautiful, 
and  of  an  easy  conversation.  The  staple  vices  of  the  place  are  cen- 
seriousness  and  hypocrisy.  Pray  come  to  town  that  I  may  give  a 
loose  to  my  words  and  ideas ;  the  mask  sits  as  yet  but  awkwardly  upon 
me.  There  is  here  no  allowance  for  levity,  none  for  dissipation.  I  sm 
not  a  bit  surprised  I  do  not  find  here  that  unconstrained  noble  way  of 
thinking  and  talking  which  one  every  day  meets  with  among  young 
fellows  of  plentiful  fortunes  and  good  spirits  who  are  constantly  moving 
in  a  more  enlarged  circle  of  company.  Whim  and  heroism  must 
gradually  subside,  and  the  high  schemes  of  youth  give  place  to  the  gBin- 
ful  arts  of  a  narrower  situation.  By  Jove,  I  wrote  like  a  philosopher. 
Nature  never  meant  me  for  a  lawyer;  I  have  neither  the  sorts  of  parts, 
memory  or  application;  and  yet  I'm  not  discouraged.  The  same 
powerful  habit  that  makes  men  tumblers  and  rope-dancers  may  very 
probably  mould  me  into  a  lawyer.  There's  a  period  for  you,  Willy  I 
if  it  be  in  my  power^  I  shall  see  you  in  the  country ;  but  to  make  any 
stay  I  can't  propose.  My  reasons  I'll  tell  you  when  you  come  to  town. 
My  Lord  Provost  (Archibald  Stewart,  Gilbert's  uncle)  is  expected  to- 
morrow with  all  his  ^unily.  Jack  Stuart  writes  me  that  poor  Ker  is 
very  miserable  at  London ;  tired  of  Benalar  (Ranelagh)  and  Foxhall 
(Vauxhall),  the  days  too  long  for  routs.  I  have  as  yet  touched  no 
money,  and  I  have  pleaded  no  causes.  Come  to  town  and  you  shall 
hear  me  speak,  and  see  me  get  drunk  for  the  first  time.  My  service 
to  your  mother  and  the  young  ladies.' 

It  is  not  to  be  infen-ed  from  the  affectatioDS  of  the  pre- 
ceding letter  that  Gilbert  Elliot  had  any  real  contempt  for 
the  society  of  his  countrymen  or  any  indifference  to  the 
advancement  or  emoluments  which  the  Scottish  Bar  might 
supply  in  the  absence  of  more  congenial  employments.  The 
occupation  of  Edinburgh  by  the  Chevalier  occurred  during 
the  recess  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  for  some  months 
Elliot  yanishQS  from  our  sight ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Highland 
storm  had  passed  away,  and  society  and  business  were 
restored  to  their  normal  tenor,  we  find  him  connecting  him* 
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self  with  all  that  was  intellectual  and  respectable  in  tbe 
capital.  He  became  a  member  of  the  *  Select  Society '  and  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland^  the  two 
favourite  scenes  on  which  the  literary  and  legal  youth  of  the 
period  exercised  their  wits ;  and  though  he  had  no  genuine 
inclination  for  the  Scottish  forum,  he  attained  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  able  pleader,  and  seems  to  have  been  employed 
in  appeal  cases  to  the  House  of  Lords  when  only  twenty* 
seven  years  of  age,  which  may  arouse  the  astonishment  and 
envy  of  those  who  now  pace  the  floor  of  the  Parliament 
House.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1746  he  took  the  step 
which  determined  his  destiny,  and  became  eventually  instru- 
mental to  the  rise  of  his  family.  He  gained  the  affections 
of  a  young  lady  who  was  endowed  witi^  a  perplexing  name 
and  an  independent  fortune.  She  was  the  only  daughter 
of  Hugh  Dalrymple,  second  son  of  Sir  David  Dalrymple  of 
Hailes,  who  was  the  fifth  son  of  the  first  Viscount  Stair. 
Her  father,  Hugh  Dalrymple,  on  succeeding  to  certain  estates 
in  Forfarshire  and  Fife,  assumed  the  names  of  Murray 
Kynnynmond,  in  addition  to  his  own.  Mr.  Hugh  Dal- 
rymple Murray  Kynnynmond  having  died  in  1741,  his 
daughter  Agnes  inherited  the  properties  referred  to  in  her 
own  right,  and  as  proprietrix  of  the  estate  of  Melgund,  in 
Forfarshire,  held  the  name  of  Murray,  which  she  subse- 
quently retained  in  married  life,  either  alone  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  name  of  Elliot. 

This  marriage  gave  Mr.  Elliot  a  moderate  income,  and  the 
means  of  realising,  what  he  most  desired,  access  to  a  par- 
liamentary career.  For  several  years  between  1746  and 
1753  the  lives  of  the  young  couple  were  distributed  between 
Minto,  Edinburgh,  Lochgelly  and  London.  In  London  Mr. 
Elliot  was  engaged  on  appeal  business  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  h^  attendance  at  the  debates  in  the  Commons 
was  assiduous,  he  enjoyed  the  diversion  of  the  theatre,  then 
in  its  highest  glory,  while  in  his  social  intercourse  he  was 
careful  to  cultivate  the  society  of  those  whose  intimacy 
would  do  him  honour,  and  whose  countenance  would  be  use- 
ful to  his  wife.  Among  his  most  influential  friends  may  bo 
noted  Archibald,  Duke  of  Argyle,  whom  he  visited  both  at 
Inveraray  and  at  Whitton,  while  he  enjoyed  the  special 
favour  of  the  Countess  of  Dalkeith,  the  Duke's  niece,  and 
that  of  Lady  Betty  Mackenzie,  wife  of  Lord  Bute's  brother, 
connexions  which  probably  initiated  or  confirmed  those 
relations  with  Lord  Bute  which  had  so  much  influence  on 
his  subsequent  fortunes.    In  December  1753  a  vacancy  in 
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the  representation  of  Selkirkshire  occurred,  and  to  that 
vacancy  Elliot  succeeded  without  opposition,  backed,  no 
doubt,  bj  the  Buccleuch  interest,  and  aided  by  the  general 
esteem  in  which  his  own  family  was  held. 

Gilbert  Elliot  sat  in  Parliament  for  Selkirkshire  twelve 
years  without  a  contest.     He  then  succeeded  to  an  undis- 
puted seat  for  Boxburghshire  for  the  same  period.     During 
these  twenty-four  years  he  was  in  office  for  more  than  twenty, 
about  four  years  as  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  about  eight 
years  as  Treasurer  of  the  Chambers,  a  sinecure,  and  about 
eight  years  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.    He  served  under 
deven  administrations  ;  he  possessed  the  confidence  of  three 
first  ministers — Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Bute,  and  Lord  North — and 
the  personal  favour  of  one  sovereign,  (reorge  IIL  The  offices 
held  by  Elliot  were  not  conspicuous,  but  they  were  safe,  and 
two  of  them  were  lucrative,  the  emoluments  attached  to 
both  being  certainly  not  less  than  2,500^.  per  annum — a 
sum  perhaps  equivalent  to  4,000{.   at  the   present  time. 
Such  posts  were,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  retaining  fee  for  Parlia- 
mentary services  which  the  minister  or  sovereign   might 
expect  and  which  George  III.  did  actually  exact.  An  official 
career  prolonged  in  positions   of  profitable  mediocrity  in 
the   midst  of  so  many  vicissitudes  in  the  higher  regions 
of  Government  could  not  pass  without  the  appearance  and 
imputation  of  pliability,  and  we  may  allow  that  the  defensive 
genius  of  ^Maggie  Fendy'  must  have  lived  again  in  the 
political  prudence  of  her  descendant.  Nevertheless  when  the 
conduct  of  Elliot  is  scrutinised  in  the  light  cast  upon  it  by 
the  author  of  the  present  volume,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
there  was  no  sacrifice  of  personal  honour,  and  Uttle  suppres- 
sion of  independent  opinion,  in  this  tenacity  to  place.     In 
the  official  changes  which  ensued  with  perplexing  repetition 
after  the  termination  of  the  Seven  Years*  War,  through  which 
Elliot  piloted  his  fortunes  with  success,  there  were  few 
questions  of  principle  involved.     It  was,  for  the  most  pari, 
a  conflict  of  personal  interests  and  ambitions,  of  secret 
intrigue,  of  backstairs  counsels,  and  of  royal  partialities. 
During    such     transactions    a   subordinate    administrative 
officer   might  keep  his  place  and    do    his  duty   withont 
degradation.   The  parliamentary  customs  of  the  time  were  tkt 
more  tolerant  of  independence  in  debate  on  the   part  of 
official  members,  and  more  indulgent  in  regard  to  'open 
*  questions,'  than  they  are  in  the  present  age.    On  a  careful 
review  of  the  case  presented  by  our  author,  we  observe  only 
one  political  crisis  in  which  the  course  taken  by  Elliot  is 
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obnoxious  to  serious  question,  and  only  one  official  act  in 
wLich  we  lament  his  participation.  When  Pitt  and  Bute 
parted  in  1762,  Elliot  adhered  to  Bute;  when  the  warrant 
for  Bjrng*s  execution  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  Elliot  affixed  his  signature  to  that  warrant. 
JElliot  owed  his  first  appointment  to  Pitt.  He  had  followed 
Pitt  in  his  first  dismissal  from  power  in  1757,  he  had  been 
honoured  by  the  personal  friendship  of  the '  great  commoner,' 
his  natural  sympathies  were  with  the  domineering  genius 
and  lofty  aspirations  of  his  patron.  We  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Elliot  was  a  scrupulous  votary  of  peace  or  a 
partisan  of  the  policy  of  surrender.  The  hesitations  of  the 
King  may  have  been  conscientious,  the  submissions  of  Bute 
may  have  been  consistent  with  the  timidity  of  his  nature,  as 
well  as  subservient  to  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign^  but  Elliot 
was  a  man  of  more  masculine  stamp.  We  can  hardly  doubt 
that  in  forsaking  Pitt  he  in  some  meq.sare  forsook  his 
convictions;  that  in  following  Bute  he  in  some  measure 
followed  his  interests  and  affections.  There  are,  however, 
several  considerations  which  may  greatly  qualify  our  con* 
demnation  of  the  course  which  he  pursued.  When  Pitt 
seceded  from  Government  in  1762,  the  war  was  still  carried 
on.  It  was  not  prosecuted  with  the  daring  extension 
counselled  by  the  fallen  minister,  but  there  was  no  certain 
anticipation  of  the  ensuing  peace,  far  less  of  the  concessions 
which  that  peace  involved.  Lord  Bute  had  claims  almost 
more  cogent  than  those  of  Pitt  on  Elliot's  adherence.  They 
entertained  a  mutual  attachment  with  a  warmth  rare  between 
men  in  any  position,  and  very  rare  between  politicians.  Bute 
was  the  relative  of  Elliot's  dearest  associates  in  private  life, 
he  was  supported  by  almost  all  the  Scotch  members  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  was  the  object  of  public  animosity  of 
the  basest  nature,  which  extended  to  all  his  countrymen — it 
might  almost  be  said  that  a  Scotchman  who  deserted  Bute 
at  that  conjuncture  deserted  Scotland.  We  do  not  affirm 
that  the  emoluments  of  an  official  station,  the  possible  favour 
of  the  sovereign,  and  the  support  of  the  Buccleuch  interest 
in  the  county  which  he  represented,  were  indifferent  to 
Elliot  in  his  decision ;  but  that  decision  might  be  founded  in 
generous  motives,  and  we  believe  that  such  motives  were 
predominant. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  be  associated,  by  the  accidents 
of  official  position,  with  an  incident  which  leaves  a  stain  on 
the  national  record.  That  misfortune  occurred  to  Elliot. 
He  wfts  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  presided  over 
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by  Lord  Temple,  during  the  transactions  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  execution  of  Admiral  Byng,  and    it   was  his 
unhappy  destiny  to   be  unwillingly  connected  with  that 
event.     This  is  the  more  painful  because  we  have  unques- 
tionable   evidence  that  his  opinion  was  opposed  to  the 
sentence^  and  we  may  be  sure  that  his  feelings  were  all  for 
mercy.    The  Board  had  scruples  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
verdict,  and  solicited  the  opinion  of  the  judges.     In  that 
reference  Elliot  took  a  part.     He  did  more.    As  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  he  interceded  on  belialf  of  the 
condemned  of&cer  in  debate.    In  signing  the  warrant  for 
execution  in  common  with  Lord  Temple,  Dr.  Hay,  and  Mr. 
Orby  Hunter,  it  is  probable  that  he  regarded  his  co-operation 
as  a  mere  formality,  consequent  on  the  delivery  of  a  sentence 
in  which  he  had  no  responsibility — a  sentence  pronoanced 
by  a  competent  tribunal,  approved  by  the  highest  judicial 
authority,  and  allowed  to  take  effect  by  the  decision  of 
the  sovereign.    His  action  was  shared  by  honourable  and 
humane  men,  yet  we  may  deplore  that  he  did  not  adhere  to 
the  example  of  his  colleague,  Yice-Admiral  the  Hon.  John 
Forbes  (of  the  Granard  family),  who  protested  '  that  when 
^  a  man  is  called  upon  to  sig^  his  name  to  an  act  which  is 
^  to  give  authority  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  he  ought  to  be 
^  guided  by  his  own  conscience,  and  not  by  the  opinions  of 
'  other  men,'  and  firmly  declined  to  have  any  ptut  in  the 
execution  of  a  sentence  which  he  believed  to  be  unjust  and 
crueL 

In  questions  of  colonial  policy  Elliot  was  not  able    to 
ascend  to  the  higher  views  asserted  by  Lord  Chatham  and 
adopted   later  by  the   leaders  of   the    Liberal  party.     He 
supported  the  Stamp  Act,  and  afiirmed  the  right  of  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  the  colonies — a  theory 
probably   accepted  by  most  of  the  constitutional   lawyers 
of  the  period,  but  one  which  was  pregnant  with  future 
diflSculty  and  disaster.     It  is  contended  that  in  asserting 
these  views  Elliot  was  prompted  not  by  any  love  of  arbitrary 
principles  in  government,  but  by  an  overweening  estimate 
of  the  prerogatives  of  Parliament,  and  especially  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  unique  and  sovereign  exponent  of 
public  liberty  for  all.     Such  may  have  been  the  case,  but 
Elliot  remains  open  to  the  reproach  of  a  want  of  forecast, 
of  a  defective  estimate  of  the  forces  bursting  into  activity 
in  the  British  world  beyond  the  sea.    The  sweep  of  his 
■political  vision  was  confined,  and  in  general  it  is  probable 
that  the  lon^  use  of  official  lif  e^  and  the  practice  of  cabinets 
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and  courts,  had  chilled  the  generous  instincts  iivhich  inspired 
him  in  the  outset  of  his  career.  He  continued  to  assert 
that  he  was  a  Whig,  but  he  spoke  and  acted  very  like  a 
Tory.  What  part  he  would  have  taken  as  the  breach 
widened  and  deepened  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country  we  cannot  tell.  His  health  failed  in  1776  and  1776. 
He  died  in  the  dawn  of  the  American  rebellion.  But  had 
his  life  been  prolonged  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  would 
have  continued,  with  increased  honours  and  in  a  higher 
station,  to  follow  Lord  North  and  the  King  on  their  fatal 
road  to  defeat  and  ruin.  Whatever  judgment  we  may  form 
as  to  the  merits  of  Elliot  as  a  statesman,  there  cannot 
be  two  opinions  respecting  his  qualifications  as  a  public 
speaker.  He  was  without  question  an  able,  useful,  and 
acceptable  debater  in  the  House  of  Commons.  His  success 
was  immediate,  and  his  ascendency  was  sustained.  The 
reports  of  his  early  and  repeated  triumphs  transmitted  to 
his  father  by  friends,  relatives  and  fellow-countrymen,  of 
which  our  author  has  produced  several  interesting  examples, 
might  be  suspected  of  partiality,  but  the  testimony  of 
Walpole  is  conclusive,  for  Walpole  cherished  a  constant 
animus  against  Elliot,  as  a  follower  of  Bute  and  favourite 
of  the  King,  and  yet,  in  his  memoirs  of  George  II.  and 
George  III.,  the  historian  repeatedly  mentions  Elliot's  per- 
formances with  high  commendation,  and  ranks  him,  along 
with  James  Oswald  of  Dunnikier,  among  thos^  who  possessed 
the  highest  or  most  useful  gifts  of  parliamentary  eloquence. 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  was  more  than  a  politician  and  an 
orator,  he  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  lover  of  literary  men. 
His  ability  in  metaphysical  disquisition  is  evinced  in  his 
correspondence  with  Hume,  and  is  recognised  in  flattering 
terms  by  Dugald  Stewart.  Such  was  his  reputation  for  purity 
of  taste  and  correctness  of  style,  that  several  distinguished 
writers  submitted  their  works  to  his  inspection  and  accepted 
his  corrections.  His  genius  was,  however,  rather  critical 
than  productive,  and  he  published  nothing  of  significance. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  poetical  effusions  which  found 
their  way  into  the  fugitive  collections  of  the  time.  Some 
specimens  are  given  in  Mr.  Elliot's  work,  pastoral  and  elegiac. 
Sir  Gilbert  celebrates  the  charms  and  pains  of  a  certain 
^  Aminta,'  who  assuredly  never  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  Mrs.  Murray.  Yet  one  of  these  compositions  was  once  in 
fashionable  vogue,  and  still  enjoys  a  sort  of  traditional  repu- 
tation. It  begins  with  the  line  *My  sheep  I  neglected, 
*  I   broke   my   sheep-hook,'    and    continues  in  the   vein 
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of  effeminate  elegance  which  was  then  in  &?oar.  The 
^  Corydon  *  of  to-day  uses  a  very  different  dialect>  but  we 
must  be  tolerant  of  the  conventionalities  of  the  past,  re- 
membering that  the  language  of  Swinburne  may  soon  be 
as  obsolete  as  the  language  of  Shenstone.  Another  piece 
has  the  merit  of  actuality,  if  not  of  inspiration,  as  it 
records  the  death  of  Colonel  Gardiner  at  Prestonpans, 
^  killed  at  the  door  of  his  own  house.'  A  third  has  a 
serious  claim  on  our  sympathy,  for  it  describes  in  not  un- 
pleasing  lines  the  placid  death  and  amiable  virtues  of  his 
father.  The  poems  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  as  far  as  we 
possess  them  here,  betray  no  originality,  but  they  may  pass 
as  the  recreations  of  a  man  of  business  and  debate. 

In  his  domestic  and  social  relations   Sir  Gilbert    was 
vvorthy  of  the  highest  esteem.     He  was  devotod  to  his  wife, 
children,  property,  and  people.    He  preserved  his  religion 
in  the  intimacy  of  Hume,  and  his  virtue  in  the  company  of 
^  old  Q.'    When  living  at  Minto  he  exercised  a  temperate 
hospitsJity  which,  it  is  alleged,  was  not  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  jovial  habits  of  his  country  neighbours,  but  which 
attracted  ^lany  persons  of  learning  and  refinement  to  his 
house.    Principal  Bobertson,  Dr.  Gregory,  Dr.  Somerville^ 
Andrew  Stuart  (the  genealogist  of  the  Royal  Bace),  John 
Home  (the  author  of  ^Douglas'),  David  Hume  (philosopher 
and  historian),  were  frequent  guests  under  the  roof  which 
in  another   generation    extended  its   welcome   to   Burke, 
Campbell,  Leyden,  and  Scott.    The  correspondence  between 
the  Elliot  family  and  Hume  is  the  most  interesting  fea- 
ture in  these  literary  relaxations,  and  the  frank,  cordial, 
playful  spiiit  in  which  they  address  and  sometimes  assail 
the  illustrious  sceptic  is,  perhaps,  more  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  son  of  tiie  house  of  Ninewells  than  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  author  of  the  '  Essay  on  Human  Nature.'     That 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  could  be  a  wise  counsellor  as  well   as  a 
pleasant  correspondent  is  proved  by  letters  which  passed 
between  him  and  his  distinguished  friend  at  a  moment 
when  the  latter  was  in  some  danger  of  taking  a  step  un- 
worthy of  a  British  subject,  and  especially  of  one  who  i^ras 
an  aspirant  to  diplomatic  employment.    Slightly  intoxicated 
by  the  cajoleries  of  fashionable  and  cultivated  society   in 
Paris,  and  embittered  by  a  delay  in  obtaining  the  office   of 
Secretary  of  Embassy,  to  which  he  was  subsequently  pror 
moted,  Hume  threatened  to  abandon  his  allegiance    and 
nationality,  to  settle  in  France,  and  even  to  deprive  his  natal 
poil  of  the  honour  of  receiving  his  remains.    If  he  relented 
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and  resigned  himself  to  spend,  indulgent  years  in  the  sober 
society  of  Edinburgh^  and  if  he  sleeps  in  a  classic  tomb  on 
the  Calton  Hill  and  not  in  the  caves  of  the  Parisian 
Pantheon,  it  may  have  been  due  to  the  manly  remonstrances 
of  his  friend : — 

'  Hume/  says  Mr.  Elliot, '  was  hurt  and  disappointed  in  not  having 
obtained  die  appointment  of  Secretary  of  Embassy  for  which  he  had 
applied,  and  after  referring  to  this  grievance  he  concludes  one  of  his 
letters  thus :  **  I  have  been  accustomed  to  meet  with  nothing  but 
insults  and  indignities  from  my  native  country.  But  if  it  continue 
80,  ingrata  patria  ne  osaa  quidem  habebis" ' 

Elliot  in  his  answer  tells  him  how  his  application  has  been 
backed  by  his  friends,  and  adds : — 

'  As  to  ingrata  patria  ne  ossa  quidem  habebis,  don*t  be  at  all  uneasy. 
Notwithstanding  all  your  errors,  mistakes,  and  heresies  in  religion, 
morals,  and  government,  I  undertake  that  you  shall,  at  least,  have 
Christian  burial,  and  perhaps  we  may  find  a  niche  for  you  in  West- 
minster Abbey  besides.  Your  Lockes,  Newtons,  and  Bacons  had  no 
great  matter  to  boast  of  during  their  lives,  and  yet  they  were  the  most 
orthodox  of  men.  They  required  no  god-father  to  answer  for 
them,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  Lord  Hertford  spread  his 
sevenfold  shield  over  all  your  transgressions  ?  Pray,  what  pretensions 
have  you  either  in  Church  or  State  ?  for  you  well  know  you  have 
offended  both.  But  I  know  what  is  the  matter  with  you — the  French 
ladies,  as  well  as  the  French  philosophers,  have  contributed  to  render 
you  vain,  and  when  successful  with  the  fair,  and  flattered  by  the 
learned,  I  know  what  sport  you  will  make  of  all  our  grave  admonitions. 
I  long  thought  you  would  be  content  with  a  reversionary  interest  iti 
fame,  not  to  take  full  effect  till  after  your  death ;  but  since  you  are 
corrupted  with  bad  company,  we  must  even  assist  you  to  grow  rich  and 
lazy  like  other  men.' 

Later^  after  seeing  Hume  in  Paris,  Elliot  writes  in  a  more 
serious  tone : — 

'  Before  I  conclude,  allow  me  in  friendship  also  to  tell  you  I  think  1 
see  you  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  One  cannot  too  much  dear  their 
mihd  of  all  little  prejudices,  but  partiality  to  one's  country  is  not  u 
prejudice.  Love  the  French  as  much  as  you  wilU  Many  of  the 
individuals  are  surely  the  proper  objects  of  affection;  but,  above  all, 
continue  still  an  Englishman.' 

And  he  goes  on  to  enforce  this  exhortation  by  argument. 

Hume,  in  his  answer  to  this,  asks  what  human  motive  or 
consideration  can  make  him  prefer  living  in  England  rather 
than  in  foreign  countries.  Not  one  Enelishman  in  fifty 
would  be  sorry  if  he  broke  his  neck ;  some,  because  he  is  not 
a  Whig ;  some,  because  he  is  not  a  Christian ;  and  aU,  be- 
cause he  is  a  Scotsman.    ^Can  you  seriously  talk  of  my 
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^  continuing  an  Englishman  P '  he  asks.    ^  Am  I,  or  are  yon, 
^  an  Englishman  9 '  and  so  on. 

Elliot  replies  in  a  letter  the  healthy  tone  and  sotrnd 
English  ring  of  which  are  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  morbid 
feelings  and  soared  temper  exhibited  bj  his  correspon- 
dent : — 

*  Notwithstanding  all  you  eaj  we  are  both  EDglishmen — ^that  is,  tnie 
British  subjects  entitled  to  every  emolument  and  advantage  that  our 
happy  constitution  can  bestow.  Do  not  you  speak  and  write  and 
publish  what  you  please  ?  And  though  attacking  favourite  and  popular 
opinions,  are  you  not  in  the  confidential  friendship  of  Lord  Hertford, 
and  entrusted  with  the  most  important  national  concerns  ?  Am  not  I  a 
member  of  Parliament,  as  much  at  liberty  to  abuse  ministers  and 
administration  as  if  I  had  been  bom  at  Wapping,  or  to  support  them 
if  I  think  proper  ?  Had  it  not  been  for  the  clamour  of  a  Scot  perhaps, 
indeed,  I  might  have  been  in  some  more  active,  but  not  more  honour- 
able or  lucrative,  situation.  This  clamour,  we  all  know,  is  merely 
artificial  and  occasional.  It  will  in  time  give  way  to  some  other  equally 
absurd  and  ill-founded,  when  you,  if  you  will,  may  become  a  bishop, 
and  I  a  minister.  In  the  meantime  let  us  make  the  best  of  our  present 
circumstances,  I  as  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber,  and  you  as  the  idol  of 
whatever  is  fair  and  learned  at  Paris.* 

The  wholesome  sentiments  conveyed  in  the  preceding 
passages  are  strikingly  honourable  to  Elliot,  who  had  him- 
self been  frustrated  in  his  legitimate  claims  to  higher 
honours  by  the  malignant,  though  transitory,  prejudSceB 
aroused  against  his  country.  He  had  on  a  former  occasion 
pronounced  himself  disqualified  for  the  office  of  Secretary  for 
War,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  he  was 
debarred  from  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Conmions 
*  because  he  was  a  Scot.' 

During  the  years  1775  and  1776  the  health  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot  was  in  a  declining  state  from  a  pulmonary  complaint 
This  disorder  reached  an  acute  stage  in  1777,  and  he  was 
advised  to  try  the  benefit  of  the  climate  of  the  Biviera.  He 
expired  on  his  journey  at  Marseilles,  surrounded  by  those 
who  were  dearest  and  most  devoted  to  him.  We  possess  his 
likeness  in  the  form  of  a  silhouette.  The  poet  of  ^  Aminta' 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  firm,  precise,  old  gentleman  in  ft 
tie-wig,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  conventional 
portraits  of  Washington  in  his  later  years. 

Lady  Murray  Elliot  only  survived  her  husband  till  the 
end  of  the  year  1778.  Her  intense  devotion  to  his  character 
and  memory  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  an  epitaph  which  is 
preserved  among  her  papers,  but  which  was  probably  not 
designed  for  actual  use. 
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*  To  the  memory  of  the  R*-  Hon^e.  Sir  G.  E.,  Bart,  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy,  Keeper  of  the  Signet  in  Scotland,  who  dyed  at  Marseilles  in 
the  year  1777,  aged  55  years,  in  the  course  of  whose  life  so  many 
exalted  virtues  were  displayed,  and  so  few  errors  committed,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  those  who  knew  his  exalted  and  perfect  character  to  hold 
it  up  to  succeeding  generations  for  a  model  to  imitate.  Nature 
bestowed  on  him  a  capacity  and  genius  for  great  and  manly  studies. 
Few  ever  went  beyond  him  in  general  knowledge.  A  judgement 
decisive  and  correct,  a  taste  refined  and  delicate,  an  imagination 
elevated,  though  so  entirely  regulated  by  reason  that  it  was  never 
known  to  mislead  him.  His  temper  was  calm,  mild,  and  cheerful. 
He  could  enjoy  those  pleasures  which  are  unsullied  by  vice.  From  his 
earliest  years  to  his  latest  day  he  was  wholly  governed  by  religious 
and  moral  principles  in  his  thoughts  as  well  as  actions,  and  had  all 
that  passed  in  his  mind  in  a  single  day  of  his  whole  existence  been 
made  visible,  his  train  of  thinking  would  have  furnished  volumes  of 
instruction  and  delight  to  mankind.  His  soul  was  under  one  continued 
exertion  of  what  was  pleasing,  laudable,  and  beneficial,  so  that  those 
contemplations,  which  to  other  men  are  laborious,  to  him  were  inherent 
and  amusing,  and  his  conclusions  were  so  just,  and  his  discernment 
so  accurate,  that  he  never  failed  to  act  nobly  and  wisely,  and  to 
convince  those  with  whom  he  conversed  of  the  truth  of  his  opinions. 

It  is  a  carious  commentary  on  the  attachment  and  the 
anguish  of  this  admirable  wife,  so  ardently  expressed,  that 
the  grave  of  her  husband  remains  unmarked  by  any  me* 
morial,  as  does  his  father's  grave.  These  lapidary  neglects 
were  not  unfrequent  in  Scotland  then  and  in  the  succeeding 
generation.  Not  long  since  an  American  traveller  and  author 
remarked  that  neither  the  father  nor  the  mother  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  had  a  headstone  to  identify  their  graves.  Many 
examples  of  the  same  kind  might  he  adduced.  The  dead 
were  not  less  loved;  it  was  only  the  evil  fashion  of  the 
times.  The  reproach  is  removed  by  the  more  careful  piety 
and  practice  of  the  present  age. 

Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  the  third  had  two  brothers  and  a  sister, 
who  are  admitted  to  special  notice  in  these  family  records — 
Andrew,  called  Governor  Elliot ;  John,  a  distinguished  sea 
officer ;  and  Miss  Jane,  of  whom  more  below. 

Of  Andrew,  whose  various  fates  are  fully  related  in  the 
family  volume,  we  need  not  say  much  here.  He  was  sent 
to  Philadelphia  when  barely  eighteen  with  the  slender 
capital  of  7401.  to  embark  in  trade.  There  he  contracted 
two  marriages,  with  some  benefit  in  point  of  fortune,  and 
seems  to  have  thriven  in  business,  which,  however,  he  ex- 
changed in  1761  for  Government  employment.  Appointed 
to  several  offices  connected  with  the  customs  and  police  in 
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the  province  of  New  York,  he  transferred  his  residence  to 
the  Hudson  Biver  and  named  it  Minto  House.  During  the 
troubles  preceding  the  Amnsrican  rebellion,  and  throughout 
the  war,  he  stood  fast  by  his  allegiance  and  his  dutj, 
was  i^warded  in  1780  with  the  barren  title  of  lieutenant- 
govemor,  and  came  home,  after  the  peace  of  1783,  with  im- 
paired fortunes  and  unalterable  loyalty.  He  purchased  the 
farm  of  Greenwells,  in  his  native  county,  applied  himself  to 
rural  pursuits,  and  enjoyed  his  leisure  in  the  congenial 
society  of  his  brother  ^  Jack,'  who  had  formed  a  pleasant 
home  in  the  neighbouring  domain  of  Mount  Teviot*  After 
an  early  and  middle  life  of  stress  and  strife,  the  inflexible 
governor  was  granted  an  evening  of  repose,  and  died  in  1797, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  at  his  brother's  residence. 

A  more  brilliant  and  prosperous  career  was  accorded  to 
John.  Entered  for  the  navy  in  1745  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
he  was  described  by  his  captain  two  years  later  as  ^  one  of  the 
^  prettiest  seamen '  on  board  his  ship,  though  his  general  edu- 
cation was  miserably  neglected.  At  twenty  he  was  reported 
by  his  commanding  officer   'as   already   qualified  to   com- 

*  mand  a  fleet,  and  as  having  gained  the  esteem  of  everyone  in 

*  his  ship.'     Seeing  no  immediate  prospect  of  advancement, 
young  Elliot  joined  the  East  India  Company's  service,  and 
disappears  from  the  family  records  for  three  years.     In  175G 
war  was  declared  against  France,  and  his  brother  Gilbert  had 
been  elected  to  Parliament.    Interest  was  made  for  him  at  the 
Admiralty,  and  he  obtained  his  commission  as  a  lieutenant 
on  board  the  *  Scarborough,'  of  twenty  guns.     Fortune  now 
set  in  with  *  a  wind  that  followed  fast.'     Gilbert  got  a  seat 
on  the  board.  '  Jack '  became  commander  and  post-captain  in 
1767,  and  was  appointed  to  the  *  Hussar,'  of  twenty-eight  gpins, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five.     Occasions  for  distinction  rapidly 
succeeded.    The  *  Hussar,'  in  company  with  the  *  Dolphin/ 
another  frigate,   engaged  the  ^Alcyon,'  a  French  man-of- 
war  of  fifty  guns  and  400  men,  which,  after  an  action  of  two 
hours,  went  down  with  her  colours  flying,  and  every  soul 
perished,  the  English  ships  being  unable  to  get  out  boats  to 
save  their  drowning  enemies.     The  *  Hussar '  alone,  shortly 
afterwards,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  fall  in  with  and  capture 
the  'Vengeance,'  a  French  privateer  of  equal  or  greater 
force,  which  had  been  the  scourge  of  British  trade  in  the 
narrow  seas,  and  which   had   recently  taken  the   British 
privateer,    *  Terrible,'    after  a  desperate  encounter,    coia- 
manded  by  the  famous  Captain  Death.     For  this  service 
Captain  Elliot  was  highly  commended  at  the   Admiralty, 
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and  in  1753  he  was  transferred  to  the  *Eolus/  a  thirty- 
two-gun  frigate  recently  launched.  Then  came  his  great 
opportunity.  The  'Eolus'  was  attached  to  Sir  Edward 
Hawke's  squadron  on  the  coast  of  France,  but,  having  been 
blown  off  shore,  and  being  short  of  provisions,  Captain 
Elliot  had  put  into  Kinsale  for  supplies.  There  he  met 
with  two  other  frigates — the  ^Pallas,'  Captain  Clements, 
and  the  *  Brilliant,'  Captain  Logic — of  which,  as  senior 
officer,  he  was  entitled  to  take  command.  The  conjunction 
was  quite  fortuitous,  but  was  most  happy ;  for  there  Captain 
Elliot  was  informed  by  the  Viceroy,  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
of  the  capture  of  Carrickfergus  by  Thurot,  who  had  under 
his  orders  a  squadron  of  three  frigates  with  troops  on  board, 
and  who  was  threatening  the  adjacent  port  of  Belfast. 
Elliot^  zealously  seconded  by  his  brother  officers,  lost  not  a 
moment  in  proceeding  to  the  scene  of  danger.  We  shall 
allow  him  to  tell  his  own  story  of  the  action  which  ensued 
in  his  familiar  letter  to  his  brother  at  the  Admiralty,  a  letter 
in  which  something  appears  of  that  *  neglect  in  his  educa* 
*  tion '  adverted  to  above,  but  in  which  the  candour  and 
generosity  of  his  character  are  abundantly  transparent : — 

'Isle  of  Man,  29th  Feby.,  1760. 
'  Dear  Brother, — It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  Vm  a-going  to  give 
you  an  account  of  my  great  succesB.  I  had  been  under  inil  ten  times 
m  order  to  get  away  from  Kinsail,  and  the  wind  was  always  good 
enough  to  prevent  me.  On  the  very  day  I  received  information  of 
Thurot  being  at  Bel&ist,  I  was  under  sail,  and  obliged  to  anchor  again  ( 
the  "Brilliant"  was  almost  unrigged,  but  Captain  Loggie  was  so 
dilligent  that  he  gote  ready,  and  we  sailed  that  evening  (the  24th), 
which  was  the  only  opportunity  that  had  offered  for  near  a  month,  and 
indeed  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  we  gote  out,  but  I  thought  it 
better  to  risque  the  loss  of  a  ship  than  not  attempt  it.  I  gote  sight  of 
the  harbour  where  Thurot  was  on  the  26th,  but  I  could  not  possible  get 
in,  for  it  blowed  so  hard  that  we  could  not  carry  whole  courses,  but 
on  the  28  he  came  out  with  his  three  ships,  and  we  was  fortunate 
to  see  him  at  day  light  in  the  morning  coming  towards  us.  He  after, 
wards  run  for  it,  and  we  followed.  About  9  o'clock  I  got  up  with  the 
<'  Martial  Bellile,"  and  run  him  directly  on  board,  which  carried  his 
Bowsprits  away.  The  "  Brilliant "  and  **  Pallas  "  was  just  at  hand, 
and  I  was  no  sooner  clear  than  they  both  gave  him  a  broad  side,  or  two 
apiece,  went  on  to  the  fresh  ships,  and  led  the  '*  Martial  '*  to  me.  I 
run  him  along  side  again,  and  after  that  boarded  her  a  second  time,  and 
Forbes  went  on  boa^  and  struck  the  coulers.  The  '*  La  Blonde  "  fell 
on  board  me  at  the  same  time,  however — to  make  shorte,  we  took  them 
all  in  an  hour  and  a  half  with  very  little  loss,  about  six  men  killed 
and  between  twenty  and  thirty  wounded.  The  Enimy  lost  their  Com- 
modore Thurot)  and  between  two  and  three  hundred  killed  and 
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wounded.  .  -,  ,  Three  finer  frigates  could  not  be  found  than  I  luckilj 
found  at  Kinsall,  and  the  other  two  behaved  extraordinarilj  well,  and 
mj  offioerA  and  men  was  cleverer  and  behaved  better  than  I  can  expres. 
I  have  appointed  Forbes  Capt.  of  the  "  Bell  Isle,"  and  hope  it  will  be  of 
service  to  him.  ...  I  have  so  bad  a  head  each  that  I  can  write  no 
more,  so  I  must  beg  the  iavor  of  you  sending  this  to  my  father  in 
Scotland,  or  write  to  him,  for  I  cannot.  I  have  lost  my  voice  giving 
orders,  in  so  much  that  I  cannot  speak  above  my  breath.  Comps.  to 
Mrs.  Murray,  etc 

'  Bamsey  Road,  Isle  of  Man,         <  Your  affectionate  brother, 

*29thFeby.'  'J.  Elliot. 

The  triumph  of  Elliot  was  highly  appreciated  by  the 
King,  by  Parliament,  and  by  the  country  at  large,  though 
it  was  not  unattended  by  the  envy  which  waits  upon  ment 
and  success.  It  was  not  overshadowed  even  by  the  con- 
temporary exploits  of  Boscawen  and  of  Hawke.  Many  years 
later  Nelson  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Minto,  from  the 

*  Victory,'  in  1804,  affirms  that  the  action  *  will  stand  the 

•  test  with  any  of  our  modern  victories. '  During  the 
remaining  years  of  the  war,  which  terminated  in  1768, 
Elliot  was  constantly 'employed  either  in  command  of 
a  frigate  or  line-of-battle  ship,  on  convoy,  or  crnising 
duties,  or  on  guard  under  the  batteries  of  Gibraltar.  After 
the  peace  his  services  were  still  in  requisition  for  a  time ; 
but  in  1765,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  we  find  him 
established  for  the  winter  at  Caen,  learning  French.  There 
he  eats  *  with  the  field  officers  and  captains  of  a  Regiment  of 

•  French  dragoons,'  who  received  him  cordially,  *  because 
^  Eliott's*  regiment  had  put  tfro-thirds  of  theirs  to  deatti 

*  in  the  late  war.*  A  brief  visit  to  Paris  waR  all  that  bis 
^  phinances '  would  allow  him  to  make  on  this  occasion  ;  yet 
in  the  following  year  he  was  elected  member  for  Cocker- 
mouth,  and  in  1768  he  stood  a  contest  for  Carlisle,  in  which 
he  was  not  successful.  In  1776  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  General  of  the  Mint  in  Scotland,  with  a  salary  of 
300/.  a  year — a  post  which  we  may  assume  to  have  been  a 
sinecure,  but  which  need  not  scandalise  us  overmuch,  when 
we  reflect  that  it  was  only  an  old-fashioned  way  of  bestow- 
ing a  pension  for  distinguished  services.  During  the 
American  War  Captain  Elliot  was  continuously  afloat  for 
purposes  the  most  diversified ;  but  among  these  we  can  only 
signalise  the  leading  part  which  he  took  in  Rodney's  victory 
over  Admiral  Yergara,  and  his  brilliant  assault  on  the 

*  John  Auguatua  Eliott,  afterwards  the  defender  of  Glhraltar  and 
Lord  Heaih6eld. 
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'Triomphant'  (French  three-decker),  when  Admiral  Eem- 
penfelt  with  twelve  sail  cnt  off  a  convoy  in  the  presence  of 
a  French  fleet  of  nineteen  ships  of  the  line.  His  last 
public  employment  was  as  governor  and  commander-in- 
chief  at  Newfoundland,  which  he  relinquished  in  1 789.  The 
subsequent  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Mount  Teviot, 
much  in  the  society  of  his  brother  Andrew,  whose  daughters, 
Lady  Cathcarfc  and  Lady  Carnegie,  were  his  special  favourites. 
He  seems  to  have  mingled  some  humour  with  his  affection, 
for  he  promised  his  younger  niece,  Nancy,  a  thousand  pounds 
on  the  day  on  which  she  married  ^  with  her  own  consent.' 
Nancy  qualified  for  the  gift,  and  received  her  portrait,  by 
Baebum,  into  the  bargain.  Whatever  fortune  the  Admiral 
had  saved  from  the  King's  wages,  or  levied  on  the  King's 
enemies,  he  applied  to  the  purchase  of  lands  in  the  counties 
of  Roxburgh  and  Selkirk,  and  these,  like  a  faithful  kins- 
man, he  bequeathed  to  his  nephew  and  chief,  Lord  Minto. 
The  portrait  of  the  Admiral  is  preserved  at  Minto,  and  is 
characteristic  of  the  open-hearted  seaman.  His  honest  face 
is  lifted  to  the  sky,  which  he  had  so  often  searched  in  storm 
and  shine. 

The  perpetuation  and  the  quality  of  Scottish  song  are 
greatly  indebted  to  a  line  of  ladies,  extending  from  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  present  age,  who  wrote  from 
natural  impulse,  for  the  amusement  of  their  homes  and 
relatives,  or  from  a  spontaneous  interest  in  the  history  and 
manners  of  their  country,  not  only  without  a  view  to  gain 
or  fame,  but  with  a  scorn  of  publicity,  and  sometimes  with 
a  curious  passion  for  concealment  and  mystification.  They 
wrote  but  little,  yet  that  little  is  marked  by  a  felicity  which 
often  leaves  the  compositions  of  professional  poets  far 
behind.  The  march  of  these  amiable  muses  is  opened  by 
Lady  Wardlaw  of  Pitrivie,  and  Lady  Grizel  Baillie  of 
Mellerstain,  the  former  chanting  with  masculine  energy  the 
measure  of  *  Hardyknute,'  in  honour  of  a  legendary  Scottish 
victory  over  the  Dane,  while  the  latter  portrays  the  sorrows 
of  a  Border  girl  parted  from  her  rustic  lover  in  lines 
entitled  *  An'  were  na  my  heart  licht,  I  wad  dee.'  These 
early  volunteers  are  succeeded,  after  an  interval  of  some 
thirty  years,  by  Miss  Alison  Butherfurd,  of  Faimilee, 
i  better  known  by  her  married  name  of  Cockbum,  and  Miss 
'  Jane  Elliot.  Mrs.  Cockburn  laments  some  recent  distresses 
'  in  her  native  district  of  Selkirkshire,  to  the  air  of  *  The 
*  Flowers  of  the  Forest ; '  the  daughter  of  Minto  reunites 
the  same  melody  to  its  proper  theme,  the  ceaseless  com* 
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plaint  of  Scotland  for  the  fatal  day  of  Flodden.  Lady  Anne 
Lindsay  and  Lady  Nairne  next  appear  npon  the  scene, 
wrapped  in  mysterious  weed — Lady  Anne  reluctant  to  con- 
fess, even  at  the  close  of  a  bold  and  blameless  life,  that  sbe 
had  committed  the  indiscretion  of  composing  a  song  of 
exquisite  pathos  when  a  girl ;  Lady  Nairne  striying,  bj 
tricks  and  disguises,  to  hide  the  genius  which  had  sounded 
all  the  chords  of  humour  and  emotion  from  the  '  Laird  of 
'  Cockpen  *  to  the  *  Land  of  the  Leal/  To  this  band  of 
gentle  birth  we  wish  it  were  possible  to  add  a  humble  uster 
of  woeful  destiny,  Jean  Adam ;  but  the  authorship  of 
^  There's  nae  Luck  about  the  House '  is  not  ascribed  to  her 
with  absolute  certainty.  If  it  were,  she  might  well  offer  her 
labour-hardened  hand  to  the  careless  minstrel  of  ^Aold 
'  Eobin  Gray/  Last  of  all  come  two  sisters,  representatiTei 
of  the  house  of  Spottiswoode,  in  the  Merse,  Iniown  of  old  for 
loyalty  and  learning.  But  of  Lady  John  Scott  and  Lady  Hume 
Campbell,  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  joined  the  faculties 
of  poetical  and  musical  composition  with  the  gift  of  song, 
endowments  never  before  united  in  the  person  of  any  one  of 
their  predecessors.  It  is,  however,  with  Miss  Jane  Elliot^ 
and  in  relation  to  her  with  Mrs.  Cockburn,  that  we  ha?e 
here  to  do. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  to  our  Scottish  readers 
that  there  are  two  versions  of  the  song  called  the  *  Flowers 

*  of  the  Forest,'  one  beginning  *  I've  seen  the  smiling  of 
^  fortune  beguiling,'  the  other  beginning  '  I've  heard  Uiem 
'  lilting  at  the  ewe  milking,'  the  former  composed  by  Mrs. 
Coekburn,  the  latter  by  Miss  Elliot.  We  have  placed  them 
in  the  sequence  indicated  by  the  ages  of  the  respective 
authors,  and  the  dates  of  publication.  We  cannot  place  them 
with  confidence  according  to  the  dates  of  composition.  The 
question  of  priority  is  not  of  much  importance,  and  it 
is  not  discussed  at  any  length  in  the  volume  before  us. 
There  is  no  question  of  plagiarism  involved,  scarcely  anj 
of  imitation.  The  measure  of  both  songs  is  sugg^ted  b/ 
the  tune  as  well  as  by  the  surviving  lines  of  the  primiti?e 
ballad,  accessible  to  both  authors  alike,  contemporaries,  and 
inhabitants  of  the  same  country. 

Mrs.  Coekburn  was  born  in  1712  and  died  in  1794.  She 
was  married  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  We  know  from  her 
printed  correspondence  and  unpublished  autobiography  that 
she  had  a  precocious  genius.  Her  song  was  first  published, 
as   far  as  we  can  ascertain,  in  a  collection  entitled  *  The 

*  Charmer,'  Edinburgh,  17G5,  when  Mrs.  Coekburn  was  fifty- 
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three  years  of  age.  According  to  family  tradition,  if  we  may 
believe  the  aathors  of  the  'Songstresses  of  Scotland/  it 
belonged  to  a  much  earlier  period  in  Mrs.  Cockbum's  life. 
These  rerses  have  no  reference  to  Flodden  Field ;  they  are 
polished,  melodious  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  air,  but 
they  have  the  conventional  stamp  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  might  have  been  produced  by  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  or 
Cranfurd,  or  any  of  the  '  ingenious '  versifiers  of  the  time, 
when  best  inspired. 

Miss  Jane  Elliot  was  bom  in  1727,  fifteen  years  after 
Mrs.  Cockburn,  and  died  in  1805.  Her  song,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  trace  it,  was  first  published  in  1781  in 
Pinkerton's  'Tragic  Ballads  of  Scotland,'  a  book  full  of 
audacious  forgeries,  and  there  it  is  presented  as  a  genuine 
relic  of  the  sixteenth  century.  According  to  tradition,  this 
ballad  was  composed  by  Miss  Elliot  about  the  year  1755,  in 
reply  to  a  playful  challenge  on  the  part  of  her  brother 
Gubert  to  write  a  poem  on  the  battle  of  Flodden,  and  to 
that  subject  her  verses  are  alone  devoted ;  her  flowers  of  the 
forest  are  the  flowers  of  Scottish  chivalry  reaped  by  the 
English  sword ;  her  words  have  a  simplicity  and  sweetness 
redolent  of  the  old  Border  strain,  scarcely  touched,  but  still  a 
little  touched,  by  the  taste  of  Bamsay  in  his  happiest  mood. 
Indeed,  Miss  Elliot  does  not  deny  herself  a  stroke  of  modern 
archness  and  humour  in  the  midst  of  her  images  of  pensive 
desolation. 

The  priority  of  composition  it  is  impossible  to  determine, 
but  we  are  inclined  with  Professor  Yeitch  to  award  it  to  the 
elder  poet.  The  superiority  of  merit  was  adjudged  to  Miss 
Elliot  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  nearly  a  century  ago,  and  his 
sentence  has  been  confirmed  by  the  general  voice.  To  both 
ladies  belongs  the  merit  of  having  redeemed  from  obscurity 
an  authentic  melody  which  can  be  traced  by  documentary 
evidence  to  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  a  melody  which  has  now 
been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  national  requiem,  for  no 
Scottish  soldier  is  carried  to  his  rest  in  the  remotest  grave  to 
which  the  arts  and  arms  of  his  countrymen  have  reached 
without  the  touching  notes  of  the  *  Flowers  of  the  Forest.*  - 

Our  historian  has  dwelt  with  some  curiosity  on  the  life  of 
a  lady  who  had  no  pretensions  to  fame  and  no  anticipations 
of  immortality.  He  is  justified  by  the  honour  she  has 
unconsciously  imparted  to  his  name.  The  judgements  of  two 
learned  civilians,  the  speeches  of  a  dexterous  and  eloquent 
politician,  will  pass  into  oblivion,  even  the  feats  of  an  heroic 
seaman  may  be  absorbed  in  the  lustre  of  new  exploits,  while 
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the  blossoms  which  a  woman's  hand  flung  so  lightly  on  the 
stream  of  popular  memory  float  on  for  ever.  The  inspira- 
tion of  an  hour  surviyes  the  labour  of  an  ag^. 

The  death  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  the  third  marks  a  distinct 
stage  in  the  making  of  Minto.  The  family  was  now  *  set  in 
'the  saddle'  at  home  and  in  England:  at  home  by  the 
accumulation  of  a  competent  estate,  sufficient  to  support  the 
necessities  of  parliamentary  and  official  employment,  not 
sufficient  to  encourage  inaction ;  in  England  by  established 
reputation  and  private  connexions.  The  road  was  thus 
thrown  open  to  a  wider  field  of  exertion  which  was  promptly 
occupied  by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  the  fourth.  The  author  of  the 
present  volume  takes  leave  of  us  here,  referring  his  readers 
for  further  information  to  three  publications  edited  by  the 
late  Countess  of  Minto,  the  life  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Hugh 
Elliot,  envoy  and  governor,  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot,  first  Earl  of  Minto,  and  the  life  of  the  Earl  while 
Governor-General  of  India.  The  Countess  of  Minto  was 
herself  an  Elliot,  by  her  mother.  She  siraalised  her  devotion 
to  the  family  by  the  works  referred  to  above,  and  proved  her 
love  and  knowledge  of  Border  history,  literature,  and  legend 
by  a  volume  entitled  '  Bordjsr  Sketches,'  inaccessible  to  the 
public,  but  coveted  by  the  book-collector. 

Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  the  fourth  administered  the  government 
of  India  for  seven  years  with  consummate  prudence  and 
unvarying  success.  To  him  full  justice  has  been  done 
elsewhere.  After  his  death  the  inheritance  of  public  service 
fell  on  his  son,  the  second  Earl^  who,  afber  acting  as  envoy 
at  Berlin,  became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  Lord 
Melbourne's  Government,  from  1835  to  1841.  He  subse- 
quently held  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  Lord  John' 
Bussell's  Cabinet,  and  was  employed  on  a  comprehensive 
diplomatic  mission  in  Italy  in  1847  and  1848.  To' 
the  Italian  cause  he  remained  a  devoted  and  persistent 
adherent.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  a  man  of 
natural  shrewdness,  cool  judgement,  literary  culture,  and 
business  faculty,  but  he  did  not  succeed  to  the  gift  of  eloquence 
possessed  by  his  father  and  grandfather,  so  necessary  to  im- 
part relief  to  a  figure  on  the  parliamentary  scene. 

Many  of  the  recent  family  memorials  published  in  Scotland 
have  been  done  to  order.  It  is  far  from  our  desire  to  depre- 
ciate the  services  of  that  genealogical  laboratory  which  was 
directed  with  so  much  ability  by  the  late  Sir  William  Eraser. 
The  compilations  delegated  to  his  superintendence  were 
not  framed  in  the  spirit  of  an   vid  antiquary,  but  with 
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a  liberal  admission  of  the  beauty  and  romance  of  research, 
tempered  by  a  careful  reference  to  documentary  sources. 
Nevertheless  we  may  be  permitted  to  find  superior  attrac- 
tions in  spontaneous  authorship,  and,  with  this  advantage, 
we  could  forgive  some  manifestation  of  inherited  affection 
and  retrospective  fondness.  ^  Liddesdale  and  the  Debate- 
able  Land,'  by  Mr.  Eobert  Bruce  Armstrong,  *  The  Seton 
Family,'  by  Mr.  George  Seton,  *The  House  of  Cockburn 
of  that  Ilk,'  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cockburn  Hood,  and  the 
^  Border  Elliots,'  are  recent  examples  of  local  and  family 
history  of  the  most  sympathetic  type.  Mr.  Elliot  takes  a 
warm  interest  in  his  forefathers  and  his  country.  Without 
these  sentiments  he  would  never  have  become  the  author  of 
the  work  to  which  we  have  been  devoting  our  attention. 
But  in  his  rational  pages  there  are  no  traces  of  that  excessive 
ancestor-worship  by  which  Scotsmen  are  apt  to  be  affected, 
or  of  the  aggressive  and  pedantic  patriotism  which  charac- 
terises the  new  school  of  Northern  nationalism. 
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Aet.  XI. — France.    By  John  Edwabd  Coubtbnat  Bodlby. 
In  Two  Vols.    LondoD  and  New  York :  1898. 

"^y HAT  was  the  French  Revolution  ?  And  what,  in  truth, 
^  ^  has  it  done  for  France  and  the  world  ?  Was  the 
famous  4th  May,  1789,  when  the  States-General  met  at 
Versailles,  really  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  better  era  of 
freedom,  prosperity,  and  peace  for  a  hitherto  misgoverned 
and  oppressed  people ;  or  was  it  but  the  first  step  in  the 
downward  course  of  a  great  natiou,  to  be  inevitably  followed 
by  alternations  of  tyranny  and  revolution,  till  at  length, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  many  of  the  best 
friends  of  IVance  find  themselves  forced  to  the  melancholy 
conclusion  that  popular  liberty  is  in  that  country  incom- 
patible  with  the  stability  of  political  institutioDS,  or  even 
with  the  permanent  maintenance  of  public  order  9 

No  event  in  history  ever  so  stirred  human  passions  as  that 
great  conflagration.  On  the  Continent  it  led  to  the  remodel- 
ling of  Europe.    In  England  the  views  which  men  took  of 
it  decided  their  political  sympathies  and  action,  annihilated 
former  party  divisions,   and  consequently  for  some  fortj 
years  proved  the  main  factor  in  determining  the  lines  upon 
which  in  foreign  and  domestic  policy  the  nation  was  to  be 
governed.    Little  wonder  that  at  the  time  men  could  not 
judge  calmly  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  Revolution ;  but  it  is 
strange  that  the  lapse  of  years  has  not  brought  about  more 
unanimity  as  to  the  place  which  that  event  should  take  in 
history.     Paine's  famous  charge  against  Burke  that  in  his 
compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  Uie  nohleeee  he  *  pitied  the 
*  plumage  but  forgot  the  dying  bird,'  could  not  be  made 
against  modern  stetesmen  or  political  writers.    Whatever 
the  cause,  it  is  to  the  condition  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
people,  not  to  the  welfare  of  a  limited  and  privileged  class, 
that  men's  thoughts  are  now  turned ;  and  yet  it  is  Burke's 
own  view  of  the  Bevolution  that  seems  nowadays  again  to  be 
obtaining  ascendency. 

Burke,  it  must  be  remembered,  wrote  in  1790,  before  the 
perpetration  of  the  great  horrors  of  the  Revolution.  He 
was  answered  by  Mackintosh,  on  behalf  of  Fox  and  the  more 
reasonable  friends  of  liberty  in  England,  in  the  ^  Vindicise 
Gallicse ; '  but  the  rapid  progress  of  events  quickly  rallied 
most  of  these  men,  including  Mackintosh  himself,  to  the 
faith  of  their  great  opponent.  *  It  is  my  intention,'  writes 
Sir    James   Mackintosh,    in   January    1800,    *to    nrofess 
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*  publicly  and  unequivocally  that  I  abhor,  abjure,  and  for 

*  ever  renounce  the   French  Eevolution,  with  all  its  san- 

*  guinary  history,  its   abominable  principles,  and  for  ever 

*  execrable  leaders.  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  wipe  oflF  the 
^  disgrace  pf  having  been  once  betrayed  into  an  approbation 
^  of  thai  conspiracy  agf^nst  God  and  man,  the  greatest 
^  scourge  r  of  thevwiorld,   and  the  chief  stain  upon  human 

*  annak.'  * 

Yet  in  this  same  Revolution  many  great  men  in  France 
and  in  England  have  seen  the  dawn  of  the  brightest 
hopes  for  the  future  of  the  world.  Lamartine,  looking 
back  nearly  a  couple  of  generations,  thought,  probably  with 
truth,  that  at  the  time  in  France,  no  one,  possibly  excepting 
Eobespierre,  had  understood  the  Eevolution,  its  real  end  and 
aim.  The  King  saw  in  the  movement  but  a  sweeping  reform. 
Mirabeau  saw  only  its  political,  Lafayette  only  its  constitu- 
tional side ;  the  Jacobins  were  longing  for  vengeance,  the 
people  to  bring  down  those  above  them  to  their  own  level. 

*  Nul  n'osait  voir  encore  le  but  final.' 

'  Tout  ^tait  done  aveugle  alors/  he  continues,  *  except^  la  Revolution 
elle-m^me.  La  vertu  de  la  Revolution  ^tait  dans  Tid^e  qui  for9alt  cea 
hommes  k  raccomplir  et  non  dans  ceux  qui  racoomplissaient ;  tous  sea 
ioBtruments  ^talent  vicies,  corrompus  ou  personnelB ;  mais  Fid^e  ^tait 
pure,  incorruptible  et  divine.  Lea  vicea,  lea  col^rea,  lea  egoiamea  dea 
hommea  devaient  produire  in^vitablement  dana  lea  criaea  cea  choca,  cea 
violencea,  cea  perverait^a  et  cea  Crimea  qui  sent  aux  paasions  humainea 
ce  que  lea  consequencea  sont  aux  principes.' 

If,  he  goes  on  to  explain,  men  had  followed  their  high 
ideals  instead  of  their  passions,  had  the  King  been  wise  and 
firm,  the  clergy  been  disinterested  as  regards  the  things  of 
this  worid,  the  aristocracy  just,  the  people  moderate — had 
Mirabeau  been  a  man  of  high  integrity,  Lafayette  of 
decision,  and  Eobespierre  of  humanity,  then,  indeed,  Ma 

*  Eevolution  se  serait  d6roul6e,  majestueuse  et  calme  comme 

*  une  pens^e  divine,  sur  la  France,  et  de  U  sur  TEurope ; 
'  elle  se  serait  install^  comme  une  philosophie  dans  les  fiuts, 
'  dans  les  lois,  dans  les  cultes.'  It  was  not  so  to  be.  The 
imperfections  of  humanity,  the  eloquent  historian  continues, 
may  affect  for  a  time  the  most  holy,  the  most  just,  the  most 
pious  thoughts. 

*  Mais  il  n'eat  paa  donn^  au  crime  lui-m^me  de  d^grader  la  v^rite ; 
elle  aurvit  k  tout,  m6me  k  aea  victimea.  Le  aang  qui  aouille  lea  hommea 
se  teche  paa  Fid^e,  et  malgr6  lea  ego'ismea  qui  Taviliasent,  lea  l&chetea 

*  Life  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
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qui  rentravent,  lea  forfaits  qui  la  dishonorenti  la  Revolution  toniU^ 
86  purifie,  86  reconnait,  triompbe,  et  triomphera.' 

Still,  whatever  may  be  the  imperfections  of  hnmanity,  the 
real  valne  of  ideas  depends  upon  what  men  make  of  them ; 
and  the  practical  question  for  us,  looking  back  on  the  events 
of  a  century,  is,  What  have  Lamartine's  *  Esprit  de  la  B^vo* 
lution'  and  the  famous  principles  of  1789  done  for  the 
France  of  to-day?  It  is  this  question  that  Mr.  Bodley 
essays  to  answer.  He  tries  to  approach  the  problem  not  as 
a  theorist,  but  as  an  observer.  He  has  spent  seven  years  of 
his  life,  almost  without  a  break,  in  different  parts  of  France, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  studying  amongst  Frenchmen 
of  different  classes  and  districts  the  political,  social  and 
material  condition  of  the  people.  He  was  himself  well 
equipped  for  the  task  he  undertook.  He  had  already 
travelled  in  France,  but  after  the  fashion  only  of  the  ordi- 
nary English  traveller  bent  on  a  holiday.  He  had  visited 
British  self-governing  colonies  and  the  United  States ;  and 
he  bad  grained  under  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  when  President  of 
the  Locid  GU>vemment  Board,  some  experience  of  the  work- 
ing of  an  English  public  department.  Such  a  training 
would  hardly  tend,  one  would  think,  to  prejudice  the  mind 
against  democratic  forms,  though  it  might  perhaps  promote 
an  almost  more  than  ordinary  English  contempt  for  the 
*  mere  theorist '  or  *  shallow  doctrinaire.'  How  do  things 
work  ?  is  the  main  question,  for  to  him  ^  whate*er  is  best 
^  administered  is  best.' 

The  two  volumes  now  published  deal  solely  with  the 
working  of  French  political  institutions,  and  with  French- 
men as  politicians.  Hereafter  Mr.  Bodley  hopes  to  treat 
such  matters  as  the  Centralised  Administration,  the  Church 
and  Education,  the  Judicial  and  Fiscal  systems,  and  ques- 
tions relating  to  Capital  and  Labour,  to  the  Colonies  and  the 
Army.*  At  present  his  theme  is  ^  Political  France  after  a 
^  Century  of  Bevolution.'  He  has  devoted  himself  to  his 
task  with  great  ability  and  the  most  praiseworthy  industry, 
and  has  produced  a  work  of  undoubted  value  which  deserves 
to  be  carefully  read  and  pondered  by  Englishmen.  We. 
shall  have  something  to  say  later  on  of  the  pessimistic  tone 
that  pervades  his  book  from  beginning  to  end,  and  of  the 
conclusion  to  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  hb  tendency  of  mind 
quite  as  much  as  the  weight  of  evidence  be  has  adduced^ 
has  brought  him.     It  is,  however,  only  &ir  to  remember — 

*  Preface. 
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indeed,  it  gives  weight  to  his  opinions — that  if  he  condemns 
as  intolerably  bad  the  present  French  system  of  govem- 
ment,  he  writes  not  merely  as  a  friend,  but  as  an  admirer 
of  the  French  people  as  a  whole.  His  predisposition 
towards  them,  when  he  knew  them  only  as  a  tourist,  has 
become  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance : — 

*  Even  now,  when  I  know  the  French  provinces  as  few  foreigners 
can  know  them,  the  familiar  acenes  of  daily  life  which  meet  the  casual 
view  give  me  pleasureable  sensations  as  keen  as  when  I  was  a  passing 
stranger.  A  bishop  blessing  little  children  in  the  aisles  of  his  cathe- 
dral, a  group  of  white-coifed  peasant  women  in  a  market-place,  or  a 
red-legged  regiment  swinging  through  a  village  to  the  strains  of  a 
bugle  march,  has  now  for  me  not  merely  the  sentimental  or  picturesque 
interest  of  former  days.  I  know,  indeed,  that  the  lives  of  many  of 
these  people  are  neither  ideal  nor  idyllic,  but  I  recognise  now  in  these 
provincials,  with  all  their  failings,  the  true  force  of  France,  which 
keeps  her  in  the  front  rank  of  nations,  in  spite  of  the  follies,  govern- 
mental and  otherwise,  committed  in  her  beautiful  capital' 

In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  says  Mr.  Bodley^  accept- 
ing, as  he  generally  does,  the  lead  of  M.  Taine,  the  most 
remarkable  change  of  French  opinion  consists  in  the  dis- 
credit into  which  has  fallen  the  '  legend  of  the  Bevolution.' 
The  latest  work  of  that  writer,  *  Les  Origines  de  la  France 
Contemporaine,'  deserves,  he  thinks,  on  this  account  ^  the 
'  epithet  of  epoch-making  more  than  any  work  of  this 
*  generation.'  The  Third  Bepublic  might  have  brought 
increased  prestige  to  the  Bevolution  had  it  combined  with 
a  long  spell  of  Republican  regime  high  statesmanship,  pure 
politics,  sound  economy,  and  a  recuperation  of  the  national 
strength.  But  it  is  this  very  period,  when,  if  ever,  the  true 
principles  of  1789  ought  to  have  found  their  long-delayed 
vindication,  that  has  created  in  many  thoughtful  Frenchmen 
and  in  many  English  observers  a  feeling  of  despair  in 
systems  of  popular  government,  and  a  longing  after  a 
stability  which  they,  curiously  enough,  have  brought  them- 
selves to  imagine  in  the  teeth  of  all  experience  attaches  to 
autocratic  personal  government. 

Lamartine,  we  have  seen,  declared  that  no  one  in  1789 
understood  the  French  Ee volution.  Since  then  men,  as 
their  way  is,  have  construed  the  famous  principles, 

' .  .  .  afler  their  own  lashion, 
Clean  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  themselves.' 

The  First  Napoleon  was  the  child  of  the  Bevolution,  the 
Third  claimed  no  less  to  be  its  true  interpreter.    With 
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Mme.  de  Stael^  on  the  other  hand,  and  with  the  manj 
Frenchmen  who  shared  her  admiration  for  the  English 
Constitution,  the  real  virtue  of  the  Revolution,  when  its 
violence  and  excesses  had  passed  away,  was  to  consiBt  in 
the  establishment  of  parliamentary  institutions  upon  Eng- 
lish lines.  With  others,  again,  a  Bepublic  was  the  onlj 
legitimate  heir  to  the  Revolution ;  and  *  Libert^,  Egaliti, 
'  Fraternity  * — the  official  legend  at  present  placarded  on 
national  monuments  and  buildings — ^symbolises  the  Wmnpli 
of  democratic  doctrine  under  the  present  regime.  Mr.  6od% 
is,  however,  in  search  of  facts,  and  he  finds  on  the  subject 
of  liberty  a  notable  divergence  between  theory  and  practice, 

*  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  in  France  liberty  is  a  mere 

*  subject  of  the  classroom  and  the  library.'  •  However 
admirable  the  principles  of  1789,  the  Revolution,  before  (m 
years  had  passed  away,  resulted  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  to 
which  probably  nothing  but  the  strong  hand  of  militaij 
authority  could  have  put  an  end. 

In  the  constructive  work  of  Napoleon  our  author  finii 
the  one  permanent  result  of  the  Revolution ; — 

'  The  coronatioQ  of  Napoleon,  with  all  its  magnificent  efiTonteij,wii 
the  apotheosis  of  the  revolutionary  settlement.  The  crown  whidi  ^ 
soldier  of  fortime  assumed  that  day  departed  from  his  head,  but  tbe 
spectacle  symbolised  the  result  of  the  Bevolution,  the  civil  reoonsknK- 
tion  of  France  by  a  military  adventurer.'   (Vol.  i.  p.  117.) 

Though  since  then  dynasties  and  republics  have  risen  and  fiiUai, 
no  great  change  has  been  attempted  in  the  essential  fabric  of 
the  Napoleonic  construction.  The  machinery  of  govemment 
was  established  to  serve  the  purposes  of  an  absolute  mler. 
Centralisation  of  authority  in  the  hands  of  a  Dictator  was 
the  very  essence  of  the  system.  Mr.  Bodley  admits  tW 
such  a  system  would  be  repellent  to  the  natural  instincts  of 
every  Englishman,  but  Frenchmen  have  known  the  horwn 
of  revolution,  and  they  fear  that  if  this  Napoleonic  fabric 
of  centralisation  were  demolished   *it  would  bring  down 

*  with  it  every  institution  in  France  with  havoc  more 
'  ruinous  than  that  of  1789,'  and  then  nothing  but  another 
Napoleon  would  be  able  to  rebuild  it. 

It  is  natural  that  Frenchmen  should  sometimes  complain 
that  they  are  eaten  up  by  functionaries,  but  *all  nation* 
'  have  their  self-imposed  crosses  to  bear,'  and  the  scourge  is 
not  so  devastating  or  so  '  palpably  useless,  bm  that  of  th^ 

*  Vol.  i,  p.  125. 
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^  lawyers  who  eat  us  up  in  England/  But  it  is  not  merely 
its  cost  that  renders  objectionable  this  vast  army  of 
fanctionaries.  They  are  not  employed  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  performing  the  various  official  services  of  the 
State.  They  afford  a  ready  instrument  to  be  employed 
for, political  purposes.  It  must  be  remembered  Hhat  the 
^  system  was  constructed  to  work  as  an  essential  portion  of 
^  the  machinery  of  autocratic  government/  and  there  need 
be  little  surprise  at  its  incompatibility  with  the  successful 
working  of  parliamentary  and  representative  institutions. 
During  Mr.  Bodley's  stay  at  Nice  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
realising  that  centralised  bureaucracy  was  little  likely  to 
bow  before  the  local  representative  of  the  public.  M.  Henri, 
the  local  agent  of  the  Republic^  since  then  Minister  of 
France  at  Bucharest, 

'  issued  a  proclamation  in  which,  citing  Napoleon's  decree  of  Messidor, 
he  forbade  all  public  officials,  from  the  clergy  to  the  magistracy,  to 
attend  the  New  Year's  reception  of  the  Mayor,  as  the  elect  of  popular 
suffirage  had  afironted  the  representatives  of  centralised  authority.  It 
was  striking  corroboration  of  what  I  have  more  than  once  suggested, 
that  under  every  regime.  Republican  or  Monarchical,  autocratic  or  par- 
liamentary, the  civic  life  of  the  nation  is  regulated  by  the  durable 
machinery  of  the  Napoleonic  settlement.' 

Who,  then,  in  the  absence  of  an  autocratic  ruler,  works 
the  system  constructed  by  and  for  an  autocrat?  Mr. 
Bodley  replies  that  the  machine  is  run  by  those  least  worthy 
to  guide  the  destinies  of  the  French  people.  The  system 
involves  a  vast  profusion  of  offices  held  directly  from  the 
State,  and  this  patronage,  which  might,  perhaps,  be  fairly 
well  exercised  by  a  strong  central  power,  is  certain  to  be 
abused  when  entrusted  to  irresponsible  and  personally 
interested  members  of  Parliament. 

'  Each  member  not  hostile  to  the  Grovemment  thus  becomes  a  wholesale 
dispenser  of  places,  controlling  the  administrative  and  fiscal  services  in 
his  constituency,  and  supervising  the  promotion  of  the  judges.  More- 
over, to  augment  his  popularity,  a  legislator  likes  to  have  as  many  posts 
as  possible  to  bestow ;  so  the  tendency  of  representative  government 
is  to  effect  not  economy,  but  the  multiplication  of  State-paid  offices, 
ruining  the  finances  of  the  country,  and  turning  the  industrious  French 
people  into  a  nation  of  needy  pUice-hunters.'   (P.  32.) 

Mr.  Lecky,  in  his  great  work  on  ^Democracy  and 
^  Liberty,'  has  pointed  oat  with  much  force  that  in  France 
the  popular  representative  system  results  in  the  creation  of 
an  Assembly  which  does  not  represent  many  of  the  principal 
and  best  characteristics  of  the  French  people.      Frenchmen 
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and  Frencli  women  are  eminently  ^  good  managers ' — gene- 
rally by  nature  frugal — yet  the  National  Asaembly,  accord- 
ing to  all  authorities,  French  and  English,  is  recklessly  and 
corruptly  dissipating  the  national  resources.  Popularil^ 
for  individual  representatives  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  local 
expenditure  of  State  funds  or  the  lending  of  State  credit. 
No  wonder  that  many  deputies  are,  beyond  all  things, 
^  agents  for  instigating  to  expense  ! '  It  is  in  democracies, 
Mr.  Lecky  points  out,  that  corruption  is  most  dangerous  to 
the  State,  for  there  corruption  must  be  on  a  wholesale  scale, 
and  classes  rather  than  individuals  have  to  be  corrupted. 
Unless  there  is  a  fairly  high  standard  of  public  virtue 
amongst  the  people,  unless  they  insist  upon  their  public 
men  coming  up  to  this  standard,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  democratic  system  should  succeed.  Aji  absolute  or 
an  aristocratic  monarchy  may  render  a  nation  great  and 
prosperous  with  a  much  lower  standard  of  virtue  in  high 
place  or  amongst  the  people.  This,  notwithstanding  lir. 
Bodley,  was,  we  think,  the  real  teaching  of  Montesquieu. 
If  the  former  is  right  in  holding  that  popular  representative 
institutions  have  failed  in  France,  it  is  because  the  very 
essence  of  popular  government,  according  to  Montesquieu, 
is  absent;  for  that  great  man,  however  partial  to  republics, 
hardly  went  so  fiur  as  to  maintain  that  a  people  could  be 
rendered  virtuous  by  the  mere  overthrow  of  a  throne. 

The  French,  says  Mr.  Bodley,  are  not  *  a  parliamentary 
^  people.'  The  parliamentary  system  is  in  France  an  exotic. 
It  was  copied  from  that  of  England,  where  it  had  grown  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  accommodating  itself  from  time  to 
time  to  the  wants  and  sentiments  of  the  people.  It  was 
introduced  wholesale  into  France,  mainly  at  the  instance  of 
the  Czar,  after  the  overthrow  of  her  armies  by  the  power  of 
united  Europe.  What  is  there,  he  asks,  in  the  system,  in 
its  origin^  in  its  results,  that  should  endear  it  to  the  people 
of  France?  The  Napoleonic  administrative  system  and  tiie 
parliamentary  system  cannot  successfully  work  together. 
The  combination  is  an  impossible  one.  Thie  former  suits 
the  French  temperament,  and  it  has  become  ingrained  in 
French  habits  of  life ;  whilst  the  latter  is  of  foreign  origin, 
has  failed  after  repeated  trials,  and  is'now  regard^  by  the 
public  with  sentiments  of  general  contempt.  Hence,  argues 
Mr.  Bodley,  the  parliamentary  system  is  and  deserves  to  be 
doomed.  But  democracy,  in  the  shape  of  manhood  suffirage, 
is  a  great  &ct,  and  the  wisest  friends  of  France  should  seek  to 
reconcile  that  fact  with  that  system  of  administration  which. 
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rightly  or  wi-ongly,  all  Frenchmen  deem  to  be  their  main 
bulwark  against  revolution  and  anarchy : — 

'  Plebiscite  Frenchmen  understand,  and  government  by  bureaucracy 
they  understand,  but  parliamentary  government  they  never  will  com- 
prehend. This  is  the  cause  of  their  passive  delegation  of  electoral 
powers  to  local  coteries  composed  of  the  least  worthy  and  the  least 
dirinterested  elements  of  the  population,  so  that  the  result  of  their 
legiBlative  elections  is  not  the  spontaneous  voice  of  the  nation,  save  at 
abnormal  times,  like  1871,  when  amid  invasion  there  was  no  time  or 
place  for  committees  to  spring  up  and  take  possession  of  the  electorate.' 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  172.) 

This  assuredly  leads  ns  to  a  very  formidable,  even  a 
portentous,  conclusion.  Mr.  Bodley  is,  of  course,  acquainted 
with  the  dislike  felt  by  all  Englishmen  to  personal  auto- 
cratic rule,  even  though  the  ruler  derives  his  title  from  a 
plebiscite.  But  he  has  endeavoured  to  divest  himself  of 
English  prejudice,  and  he  writes  in  the  character  of  an 
impartial  and  close  observer  of  French  political  and  social 
life  for  seven  long  years,  and  as  a  devoted  friend  of  the 
French  people.  Hence  the  grounds  upon  which  he  bases 
his  conclusions  deserve  to  be  carefully  examined.  That 
many  Frenchmen  in  the  present  day  despair  of  the  present, 
and  almost  of  the  future,  of  their  counti*y,  or  at  least  say 
that  they  do,  is  too  true,  and  is  amply  illustrated  in  these ' 
volumes.  One  eminent  political  writer  declares  that  France 
is  one  of  the  worst  governed  countries  in  the  world ;  another 
that  ^  for  twenty-seven  years  it  has  been  a  doubtful  pleasure 

*  to  be  a  Frenchman ; '  a  third  that  *  public  opinion,  which 

*  was  a  reality  under  the  monarchy  and  the  empire,  has  no 
<  existence  in  our  time,  and  the  people,  once  ardent  and 

*  generous,  are  now  incapable  either  of  love  or  hatred,  of 

*  admiration  or  contempt.' 

Yet  the  people  are  at  heart  sound.  This  exaggerated 
pessimism,  this  determined  disbelief  in  itself,  indicates  some* 
thing  eseentially  wrong  in  the  government  of  the  country ; 
and  our  author  asserts  that  ^  the  root  of  the  evil  is  to  be 

*  found  not  in  the  Republican  form,  though  the  democratic 

*  basis  of  that  regime  extends  the  evil,  but  in  the  parliamen- 

*  tary  system.'  Now  in  former  days  Englishmen  used  to  hold 
the  firmest  faith  in  the  saving  virtues  under  all  climes  and  in 
all  circumstances  of  their  own  Constitution.  A  parliamen- 
tary monarchy  was  all  that  France  and  other  nations  needed 
to  make  ihem  into  staid  and  orderly  people,  such  as  they 
contemplated  across  the  Channel.  The  Highlanders  of 
Corsica,  for  instance^  were  to  be  regenerated  by  an   island 
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House  of  CommonB,  a  constitational  monarcli  in  the  person  of 
a  British  yiceroj,  and  trial  bj  jury.  Experience  has  tanght 
ns  wisdom ;  yet  surely  we  should  be  going  too  far  on  the 
other  side  were  we  to  conclude  that  a  highly  civilised 
European  nation  of  the  first  rank  was  incapable  of  exercising 
any  popular  control  over  its  own  destinies  beyond  that  most 
dangerous  of  all  expedients,  the  selection  of  an  absolute 
ruler.  It  is  ignorant  and  narrow-minded  to  suppose  that 
nations  very  unlike  ourselves  can  only  be  saved  by  imitating 
British  systems ;  but  it  is  hardly  less  so  to  believe  that  the 
British  race  alone  is  fit  for  rational  freedom.  Mr.  Bodley's 
book  will  be  readbyallmen,anddeserves  to  be  read  with  care 
and  discrimination.  The  intelligent  reader  will  distinguish 
between  Mr.  Bodlev  the  careful  and  accurate  observer  of 
£Ekcts  and  Mr.  Bodley  the  political  theorist.  He  himsdf 
warns  us  against  '  doctrinaires.'  Yet  he  seems  to  contrast 
the  constitution  which  he  condemns,  not  with  other  practical 
and  possible  constitutions,  but  with  some  ideal  system  of 
absolutism,  where  an  autocratic  ruler,  unswayed  by  personal 
ambitions,  and  guided  by  perfect  wisdom,  vrilf  lead  the 
French,  people,  without  any  trouble  to  itself,  to  national 
power,  prosperity,  and  peace. 

Let  us  quote  Mr.  Bodley  the  witness  before  we  return  to 
*  Mr.  Bodley  the  counsel  for  autocracy  founded  on  plebiscite. 
In  commenting    on  the  above-quoted  wailings  over  the 
decadence  of  Prance  he  writes  (vol.  i.  p.  42) : — 

'I  should  be  perplexed  to  mention  three  nations  which  on  the 
whole  are  better  governed  than  France.  Nothing  which  strikes  the 
eye  of  the  itmerant  stranger  suggests  that  the  country  is  ill  governed, 
and  he  oflen  takes  home  an  idea,  which  we  in  England  have  pnt  into 
aphoristic  form,  that  things  are  managed  better  in  France  than  else- 
where. Moreover,  on  condition  of  never  looking  at  a  newspaper  or 
mentioning  a  political  subject,  one  might  reside  for  years  in  the  land 
without  knowing  that  any  one  thought  it  badly  governed.  No  doubt 
in  the  daily  routine  of  life  incidents  grievous  to  citizens  arise,  similar 
to  those  which  provoke  the  plaints  of  Englishmen  offended  by  the 
caprices  of  income-tax  assessors  or  the  whims  of  postal  authorities; 
but  petty  dolours  such  as  these  do  not  depress  the  spirit  of  a  nation, 
and  we  must  take  care  to  discern  what  the  ex-Minister  means  by  ill 
government.  His  strictures  refer  to  the  parliamentary  system,  which 
has  been  regulated  exclusively  bv  his  political  friends  for  twenty 
years ;  while  the  well-organised  daily  life  of  the  nation,  which  is  but 
little  affected,  b  a  striking  sign  of  the  excellence  of  Napoleonic  admi- 
nistrative structure.' 

We  are  less  impressed  than  Mr.  Bodley  with  the  ex- 
aggeration of  lamentation  that  has  assailed  his  ears  during 
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his  residence  in  France.  Since  the  present  Bepnhlican 
rigime  hegan  its  course  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  France 
has  become  ^  a  fen  of  stagnant  waters  ^  (like  England  in 
1806,  save  the  mark!).  After  two  or  three  great  names 
have  passed  awaj,  this  is  the  invariable  tone  adopted  in  all 
counbies  bj  persons  of  a  certain  temperament.  In  old 
countries,  naturally  enough,  men  think  more  of  the  glories 
that  are  past  than  in  new  countries,  where  men's  thoughts 
are  bent  on  the  future.  In  the  United  States,  however 
great  are  the  di£Sculties  of  the  time,  the  faults  and  the  vices 
of  politicians,  the  general  tone  of  sanguine,  confident  belief 
in  the  future  drowns  the  groans  of  the  croakers.  In  England 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  a  period  on  the  whole  of 
great  prosperity,  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  impossible  to 
match  with  the  lamentations  of  Frenchmen  already  quoted 
despairing  utterances  of  distinguished  men  on  the  present 
troubles  and  immediate  future  of  their  own  country.  Twenty-* 
seven  years  ago  France  met  with  as  heavy  a  reverse  of  fortune 
as  ever  fell  upon  a  great  and  proud  nation.  Mr.  Bodley  thinks 
that,  as  we  get  further  and  further  from  that  disastrous  epoch, 
the  pessimistic  tone  of  Frenchmen  intensifies ;  but  is  that 
soP  Seventeen  years  ago  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff  found 
M.  Jules  Simon  in  Paris  lamenting  the  disappearance  from 
his  country  of  all  literary  and  political  telent.  He  called  next 
upon  Renan,  and  heard  from  him  language  hardly  more 
exhilarating.*  This  was  the  tone  of  the  literary  world 
long  before  the  *  third  decade  of  the  Republic '  had  been 
reached,  and  we  doubt,  therefore,  whether  either  the  pessi- 
mistic tone  itself  or  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  it,  were 
due  to  the  inharmonious  working  of  parliamentaryism  with 
a  centralised  system  of  administration  which  was  intended 
as  the  machinery  of  autocratic  rule. 

Mr.  Bodley,  in  giving  us  a  short  account  of  modem 
French  history,  indicates  very  clearly  his  general  opinions 
and  political  leanings  in  his  i*eferences  to  Taine  and  Lamar- 
tine,  to  Mme.  de  Stael  and  Macaulay,  and  other  eminent 
writers,  French  and  English.  He  refers  admiringly  to  Mr. 
Disraeli's,  or  rather  Tancred's,  description  of  representative 
government  as  a  ^ fatal  drollery;'  and  he  is  unwilling  to 
make  distinctions  between  the  Reformers  and  the  Reds  of 


•  See  Notes  from  a  Diary,  1873-1881,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sr 
Mountstuart  E.  Grant  Duff,  G.C.S.I.  (vol.  ii.  p.  808),  a  verj  remark- 
able record  of  the  author's  relations  with  many  of  the  most  eminent 
and  interesting  personages  in  England  and  Europe. 
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the  Frencli  Bevolution.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  hardlj 
wise,  but  assuredly  it  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  his  work 
that,  not  content  with  pointing  out  failure,  he  indicates  the 
direction  in  which  France  must  turn  for  success.  Let  lu 
consider,  then,  the  picture  he  has  presented  of  modem 
France,  the  point  of  view  from  which  he  has  drawn  it,  and, 
lastly,  the  advice  which  he  gives  to  Frenchmen  who  desire 
a  government  worthy  of  their  great  nation,  one  which  will 
reflect  the  best  characteristics  of  the  people,  and  be  able  to 
secure  to  them  stable  institutions,  wise  and  pure  adminis- 
tration, and  their  old  position  in  Europe. 

By  actual  observation,  Mr.  Bodley  is  able  to  estimate  for 
himself  the  value  attached   in  France    to  that  weil-wom 
legend  of  the  Republic — Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity.   How 
can  the  press  prate  of  liberty,  he  asks,  in  a  counby  where 
the  citizen  can  be  arrested  at  any  moment   by   a  police 
agent,  immediately  placed  in  solitary  confinement,  cut  off 
from  all  his  friends,  subjected  to  daily  interrogation  by  a 
magistrate  bent   on    extracting  a  confession^   whilst   the 
police  are  getting  up  against  the  untried  prisoner  a  case  of 
which  he  is  kept  in  ignorance,  *  while  the  juge  dHrisirueiwrn, 
^  in  his  interrogations,  uses  the  craft  of  a  skilled  expert  to 
^  drag  damaging  admissions  from  the  mouth  of  the  man, 
'  bewildered  with  the  isolation  of  captivity,  sometimes  brow- 
'  beating  him  with  threats,  sometimes  inventing  the  fictioa 
^  that  an  accomplice  has  proved  his  guilt ; '  in  a  country  whet^ 
on  mere  suspicion  that  a  citizen  has  committed  the  paltry 
offence  of  infringing  the  Government  monopoly  of  tobacco, 
the  police  may  make  domiciliary  visits,  ransack  cupboards, 
and  break  open  private  desks  and  drawers  ?   Such  hardsbipa  as 
these  affect,  no  doubt,  the  very  few.     Ninety-nine  Frenchmen 
out  of  every  hundred  suflfer  nothing  from  arbitrary   arrest, 
harsh  criminal  procedure,  or  domiciliary  visits ;  and  outrages 
upon  justice,  as  recent  experience  has  shown,  do  not  affect 
Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  in  the  same  way ;  yet,  surely, 
individual  wrongs  and  grievances  should  stir  public  opinion, 
should  stir  Parliament  to  demand  reform  !  But,  alas  ! 
'  there  is  no  public  opinion  in  France  as  we  understand  it  in  Eng- 
land, or,  at  all  events,  no  means  of  expressing  it.     The  etpirit  of  tbt 
press  of  the  whole  country,  excepting  in  matters  of  local  interest,  y 
regulated  by  the  journalists  of  Paris,  who  interpret  merely  tHe   sesti- 
ments,  sometimes  conflicting,  sometimes  unanimous,  of  the  boalevaror. 
and  the  newspaper  is  not  used  by  the  public  for  airing  its  griev&nces 
by  means  of  letters  to  the  editor.     Moreover  the  LegisUture  is   dc: 
utilised  as  a  parliamentary  people  would  make  use  of  it  for    qoictlr 
redressing  the  grievances  of  the  day ;   questions  and  deputation*  k 
MiDiBtir.,  petituns  to  ihe  two  Horses,  pledges  demanded  of  member*. 
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and,  in  fine,  all  methods  of  constitutional  agitation,  are  unpractised  in 
France.  This  is  the  corollary  of  the  national  tendency  which  survives 
all  regimes.  Louis  Napoleon  may  take  down  th^  inscription  of 
*'  Liberty  "  and  the  Third  Republic  may  put  it  up  again,  but  all  the 
time  the  French  people  like  to  be  governed ;  in  the  intervals  of  their 
revolutions  tbey  prefer  to  be  driven,  not  with  a  loose  rein,  but  feeling 
the  hand  of  authority  directing  them.  In  a  democracy  which  volun- 
tarily confers  on  the  State  such  arbitrary  powers  to  encroach  on 
its  personal  liberty,  a  special  signification  must  be  attached  to  that 
word/  (VoLi.  p.  131.) 

And  if  in  France  small  regard  is  paid  in  practice  to  the 
sacredness  of  personal  liberty,  not  much  more  respect  is 
shown  by  State  authority  to  freedom  of  opinion.  In 
England  the  rivalry  and  strife  of  sects  have,  on  the  whole, 
contributed  to  a  general  sentiment  and  practice  of  tolera- 
tion; whereas  in  France,  religion  and  secularism  have 
formed  into  two  hostile  camps,  between  which  no  friendly 
relations  are  possible.  HerCj  no  one  was  surprised  that  Car- 
dinal Manning  and  Matthew  Arnold  were  personally  on 
friendly  terms.  There,  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  advocate  though  ho 
was  of  his  own  liberty  against  Papal  absolutism,  aerially 
withdrew  in  1871  from  the  Academy  because  he  would  not 
meet  the  newly  elected  M.  Littr^,  who  was  a  Positivist. 
It  is  a  singular  comment  on  the  intolerant  action  of  the  State, 
and  of  State  officials,  that  it  is  practised  in  the  name  of 
liberty.  Were  the  Clericals  in  the  ascendency  we  can  well 
believe  in  the  spirit  of  narrow  intolerance  which  would 
characterise  their  rule ;  but  it  is  less  easy  to  understand  or 
to  palliate  the  narrow  bigotry  of  those  who  have  made  a 
dogma  of  Anti-Clericalism.  Here  is  an  instance  for  which 
Mr.  Bodley  can  vouch  his  own  observation : — 

'  The  postmaster  of  a  town  in  the  Vendue,  who,  as  is  usual  in  that 
region,  observed  his  religious  duties,  was  sent  for  by  the  sous-pr^fet, 
who  said  to  him  :  *'  It  is  reported  that  you  are  a  constant  attendant  at 
church  on  Sundays;  more  than  that,  you  always  take  a  book  with 
you ;  and  a  man  who  follows  the  service  with  a  book  must  not  be 
surprised  if  he  is  put  down  as  a  Clerical.  Besides  .  .  .  one  of  your 
daughters  is  being  educated  at  a  convent  and  sings  in  the  chapel  choir, 
and  another  makes  a  collection  at  the  parish  church.  Now  all  these 
facts  are  noted  against  you  in  your  dossier,  and  1  think  it  fair  to 
warn  you  that  you  are  getting  the  reputation  of  being  a  Clerical/' 
The  postmaster  consulted  his  cur^,  who  was  a  man  of  the  world. 
**  You  have  your  wife  and  children  to  thbk  of,"  said  hp,  **  so  you 
should  not  sacrifice  your  chances  of  promotion  for  things  not  esRen- 
tial.  Leave  your  prayer-book  at  home  if  it  offends  the  Anti-Clencal^, 
teU  the  good  sisters  not  to  let  your  daughter  sing  in  the  convent 
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choir,  and  I  will  find  another  of  oar  young  friends  to  take  the  place 
of  your  second  ^1  in  making  the  collection  here  on  Sunday.'' ' 

The  Bous-pr^fet  probably  meant  the  warning  kindlj,  bat^ 
doubtlesB,  he  had  received  '  strict  orders  from  tiie  Ministry  of 
^  the  Interior  to  flatter  the  zeal  of  the  Anti-Clerical  party.' 

The  public  functionaries    of   the  Republic,   amongst   a 
people  of  whom  the  vast  majority  are  Roman  Catholic,  and 
where  the  Roman  Catholic   Church  is  supported  by  the 
State^  submit,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  to  the  ter- 
rorism of  an  anti-religions  minority.     Thus  the  President 
himself  did  not  venture,  on  the  occasion  of  the  inangnration 
of  a  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc  at  Rheims,  to  set  his  foot  inside 
the  cathedral,  nor  when  making  an  official  tonr  amongst 
the  religious  peasantry  of  Brittany  did  he  dare,  however 
pleasing  it  would  have  been  to  his  provincial  fellow-citizens, 
to  show  himself  in  chnrch  on  a  Sunday.    In  so  much  awe 
of  the  criticisms  of  the  Anti-Clerical  journals  of  Paris  stands 
the  representative  of  the  French  nation  !     Mr.  Bodley  sap- 
ports  the  testimony  of  many  other  observers,  in  giving  a  very 
favourable  account  of  the  simple  virtues  and  nnostentatioas 
well-doing  of  the  average  country  clergy.    They  may  be- 
as  indeed  their   education  and    their  environment   make 
almost    inevitable — men   with    limited    horizons,  of  litUe 
intellectual  developement ;  but  on  the  whole  they  contrast 
very  favourably  with  their  antagonists,  the  local  leaders  of 
freethought ; 

*  the  doctor  who  dreams  that  the  town  council  may  be  his  stepping- 
stone  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  the  journalist  who  hopes  that  the 
violence  of  his  pen  may  take  him  to  the  proviocial  capital,  or  even  to 
Paris.  Their  virtues  are  theoretical,  in  the  name  of  Liberty  they 
would  emancipate  the  human  spirit  from  superstition.  The  local 
application  of  the  principle  involves  Uie  removal  of  the  crucifix  from 
the  cemetery  and  the  schoolroomi  and  the  prohibition  of  religious 
processions  in  the  streets.'  '  . 

Hardly  less  strange  is  modem  French  practice  with  regard 
to  the  great  Republican  doctrine  of  equality.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  French  Revolution,  before  its  course  had  been  stained 
with  the  violence  and  outrage  of  later  years,  all  ranks  and 
privileges,  which  raised  one  man  or  one  class  above  another, 
were  swept  away  with  the  approval  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Assembly  and  the  wildly  enthusiastic  rejoicings  of  the 
French  people.  No  Frenchman  thereafter,  on  pain  of  loss 
of  civic  right,  was  to  take  or  use  the  title  of  duke,  prince, 
marquis,  count,  or  barou.  The  Revolution  did,  indeed, 
mnke  an  end,  onco  for  all,  of  the  unjust  privileges  and 
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exemptions  which  in  France  had  hitherto  accompanied  the 
possession  of  rank ;  but  the  passion  for  social  rank,  for 
titles  of  honour,  which  maj  enable  one  citizen  of  Prance  to 
look  down  upon  another,  was  never  greater  than  it  is  to- 
day. The  Government  of  the  Republic,  in  State  documents 
and  in  the  official  lists  of  the  Legislative  Chambers,  acknow- 
ledges these  titles,  which  for  the  most  part  are  self-assumed. 
To  an  obscure  man  of  means  a  title  is  of  importance,  and 
enables  him  to  ask  for  larger  dowries  for  his  sons  when  he 
arranges  their  marriages.  Hence  ranks  and  titles,  abolished 
in  theory,  are  assumed  wholesale  in  practice  with  impunity ; 
and  indeed,  as  Mr.  Bodley  says,  the  only  wonder  is  that  any 
persons  are  lefb  of  sufficient  self-restraint  not  to  endow 
themselves  with  these  ornamental  advantages  ! 

Now,  though  this  very  strong  and  general  craving  for 
social  rank  amongst  a  people  professing  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bevolution  may  provoke  the  smile  of  an  observer,  the  real 
mischief  that  comes  of  it  is  not  at  first  very  apparent.  If, 
reasons  the  ordinary  Englishman,  every  fifth  Frenchman 
of  comfortable  means  chose  to  call  himself  a  duke  or 
oount,  and  could  get  his  friends  to  accept  his  rank,  would 
it  greatly  signify  to  any  one  else  ?  The  JFrench  noble, 
whether  he  derives  his  title  from  the  old  royal  line  of  France, 
from  Napoleon,  or,  as  is  far  more  usual,  only  from  himself, 
enjoys  no  privileges  whatever.  He  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
but  a  simple  citizen,  his  rank  is  decorative  only ;  though,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  has  a  certain  commercial  valae.  Here, 
however,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  Mr.  Bodley's 
experience  of  French  life  brings  enlightenment  to  the 
outside  observer.  He  declares  this  reckless  addition  to  the 
ranks  of  the  nobility  objectionable  on  economical  as  well  as 
social  grounds.  It  adds  to  the  ^  loafing '  class  of  the  com- 
munity, while  ^it  debases  the  national  standard  of  intelli- 

*  gence.*  Public  sentiment  treats  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  *  the  aristocracy  *  should  give  itself  up  to  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  at  Paris  and  in  other  resorts  of  Parisians.  Young 
aristocrats  are  hardly  expected  to  enter  the  professions,  and 
if  one  of  them,  led  by  an  unusual  spirit  of  adventure,  travels 
beyond  the  borders  of  European  civilisation,  so  singular  is 
his  conduct  that  he  finds  himself  lauded  as  a  hero.  Were 
the  aristocracy  ^an  exclusive  caste,  living  apart  from  the 
^  world,  composed  of  fossilised  patricians  isolated  in  the 
'pride  of  their  parchments,  such  as  are  sometimes  found 

*  in  the  provinces,'  it  would  matter  little ;  but  unluckily 
'the  ^xponentd^   of  sterile  {iriistocratic  pretension  ttre  «n 
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<  ezpanding  midtitude.  •  •  •  Thus  the  peril  to  society  lies  in 
^  the  tBLct  that  every  year  a  great  section  of  the  population, 
^  increasing  by  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
'  human  yaniiy,  is  diverted  from  profitable  and  praiseworthj 
'  pursuits  to  form  an  idle  class,  without  tradition,  ideal,  or 

*  prospects.' 

In  some  respects,  whatever  the  cause,  civilisation  per- 
meates to  lower  classes  in  France  than  in  England.  Oar 
author  appeals  to  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes  to  prove  how 
unlike  liie  truth  of  the  general  picture  are  many  of  the 
powerful  presentations  of  M.  Zola.  He  regards  with  still 
greater  distrust  the  heated  descriptions  by  deputies  in  Paris 
of  the  savage  districts  by  which  they  are  elected. 

'  No   doubt  there  are  regions  where  the  peasants  are  boorish  and 
their  personal  habits  unattractive ;  but,  on  the  whole,  their  ciTilisatioa 
is  remarkaole.     Their  stores  of  household  linen,  their  excellent  cook- 
ing, the  propriety  of  their  attire,  though  not  universal,  exist  as  signs 
of  the  fiifoe  of  the  French  race  which  resists  the  disorderliness  of  itt 
governors.     At    nightfall  the  traveller   who  passes  through   rsooote 
villages  sometimes  sees  through  the  open  oottsge  door  the  evaung 
meal  neatly  laid,  with  a  comfort  unknown   in   middle-class  boosos 
in  other  civilised  land&     If  he  visits  a  rural  mining  district,  whicb, 
from  the  language  of  the  deputies  who  represent  it,  he  might  believe 
was  peopled  by  anarchical  savages,  he  will  not  find  a  population  given 
to  brutal  diversion  or  to  intemperance ;  but  if  he  enters  iho  humble 
abode  of  a  collier  or  of  an  ironworker  he  may  perhaps  see  him,  sur- 
rounded bv  his  family,  taking  his  dinner  served  with  accessories  only 
found  at  tLe  tables  of  the  rich  in  other  countries.' 

Whatever  may  be  the  shortcomings  of  French  citizens  in 
the  present  day  in  realising  conceptions  of  true  liberty  and 
equfdity,  still  more  disastrous  is  their  failure  in  establishing 
practical  ^  fraternity '  as  one  of  the  three  grand  features  of 
Bepublican  rule.  The  Bevolution  was  to  break  down  every 
banier  of  race  and  nation,  no  less  than  every  distinction 
between  one  French  citizen  and  another.    'Iiet  extreme 

*  Patriotism,'  exclaims  Carlyle,  *  rejoice,  and  chiefly  Ana- 

*  charsis  and  Mankind :  for  now '  (June  20,  1790)  'it  seems 
'  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  one  Adam  is  Father  of  us  alL' 
The  '  brotherhood  of  nations '  was  one  of  the  great  principles 
of  1 789.  Its  acceptance  by  the  French  people  cannot  be  said, 
in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  a  century,  to  have  intro- 
duced much  improvement  in  their  amiability  of  attitude 
towards  other  nations.  But  here  we  are  concerned  with 
Frenchmen  in  their  own  land ;  and  we  are  afraid  that  the 
evidence  of  a  hundred  years  amply  bears  out  Mr.  Bodley's 
emphatic  testimony  as  to  the  depth  of  the  divisions,  and  the 
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intensity  of  hostility,  which,  more  than  in  any  other  civilised 
country  of  the  world,  keep  fellow-citizens  apart.  Old  anti- 
pathies are  kept  fresh  by  the  violence  of  an  unscrupuloas  press, 
by  the  too  frequent  prostitution  of  art  to  the  purpose  of  em- 
bittering party  feeling,  and  by  the  determination  of  sections 
of  the  public  to  celebrate  past  events  associated  in  the  minds 
of  large  numbers  of  their  countrymen  with  disaster  and  dis- 
grace. It  certainly  seems  strange  that  within  the  last  half- 
dozen  years  the  municipality  of  Paris  should  have  erected 
conspicuous  statues  to  Danton  and  Marat,  and  that  French- 
men should  select  for  their  chief  public  holidays  anniver- 
saries of  days  not  glorious  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  but 
recalling  the  internecine  struggles  between  Frenchmen  and 
Frenchmen.  If  not  British  temperament,  at  least  the  course 
of  British  domestic  history  has  led  us  to  associate  our 
popular  rejoicings  with  days  rendered  famous  by  the  saving, 
not  by  the  extinction  of  British  lives. 

*'  There  was  Royal  Oak  Day,  in  honour  of  the  preservation  of  the 
not  very  valoable  life  of  Charles  II.  at  Boscobel,  and  there  was  the 
Fifth  of  November,  which  solemnised  the  escape  from  Gunpowder 
Plot  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  With  regard  to  the  latter  festival, 
however,  it  may  be  open  to  doubt  whether  in  any  modem  community 
the  deliverance  from  destruction  of  its  legislative  bodies  would  now  be 
deemed  a  benefit  sufficiently  precious  to  justify  its  inscription  in  a 
ferial  calendar.'  (Vol.  L  p.  211.) 

A  humorous  paragraph,  casting,  however,  some  light  upon  the 
estimation  in  which  the  author  at  least,  though  not,  we  hope, 
^modern  communities,'  holds  representative  institutions. 
Across  the  Irish  Channel  men,  unfortunately,  still  endeavour 
to  keep  green  the  memories  of  the  Boyne  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  '98  on  the  other ;  but  then  they,  unlike  the  French, 
have  the  excuse,  poor  enough  at  this  time  of  day,  of 
national  rivalry — of  a  long  war  of  race  and  of  religion — 
for  not  forgiving  or  forgetting  the  mutual  hatreds  and 
injuries  of  an  earlier  age. 

The  patriotism  of  the  Frenchman  shows  itself  rather  in 
devotion  to  the  land  of  France  than  in  affection  for  his  own 
race.  It  is,  perhaps,  going  too  far  to  ascribe  this  excessive 
local  attachment — Hhis  unimperial  form  of  patriotism,' 
which  has  destroyed  the  colonising  spirit — entirely,  or 
chiefly,  to  the  material  results  of  the  Bevolution.  Doubt- 
less these  have  had  their  effects.  The  distribution  of  the 
land  amongst  a  peasant  proprietary,  and  the  legal  require- 
ments which  compel  its  subdivision  on  an  owner's  death 
amongst  his  childi^n,  have  afforded  strong  reasons  for  stay- 
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ing  at  home  to  vast  numbers  of  those  very  classes  which, 
-with  us,  swarming  out  from  the  limits  of  the  United 
Kingdom^  have  built  up  the  British  Colonial  Empire.  In 
our  last  number  we  discussed  other  causes  which  have  con- 
tributed to  Anglo-Saxon  success  in  spreading  Western  civili- 
sation over  the  barbarous  and  waste  places  of  the  earth.' 
It  is  almost  certain  that  a  race  which  loves  to  live  in  ita 
own  land,  where,  moreover,  there  is  no  pressure  dne  to 
increasing  population  to  urge  men  abroad,  will  leave  the  work 
of  colonisation  to  others.  But  the  non-increase  of  the  popu- 
lation is  itself  in  part  the  result  of  excessive  French  timft 
and  caution,  encouraged  bj  the  operation  of  the  testamen- 
tary laws. 

'  The  lapse  of  several  generations  has  caused  such  an  exceasiTe  rab- 
division  of  landed  property,  that  peasant  proprietors  meet  the  inerit- 
able  difficulty  by  limiting  the  number  of  their  children.  Whence  the 
shrinking  birth  rate  of  France,  which  is  a  further  check  in  coloniil 
enterprise,  and,  in  the  days  of  universal  conscription  on  the  Continent,  is 
a  menace  to  French  security  in  the  face  of  the  steady  growth  of  the 
armed  nation  beyond  the  Vo8ge8.'t 

In   the   conduct  of  their  own  lives  Frenchmen  display, 
beyond  other  men,  a  love  of  thrift,  of  method,  of  (ider. 
Why  are  dispositions  so  marked  in  the  habits  of  the  race,  so 
conspicuously  absent  from  the  Government  of  their  choice? 
As  to  one  legacy  of  the  Revolution,  there  is  at  least  no  dii- 
pute.     Since  the  abolition  of  the  Monarchy  in  1792  there 
has  been  no  stable  Government  in  France ;  and  till  Grovem- 
ment  again  becomes  stable  it  is  impossible  to  expect  the 
better  qualities  of  Frenchmen  to  be  reflected  in  their  poli- 
tical  system.     In  a  sense,  the  constitution  of  the  Third 
Bepublic  has  shown  itself  more  stable  than  any — imperial, 
monarchical,  or  republican — of  the  last  hundred  years.   Yet 
no  general  sense  of  permanence  attaches  to  it  in  the  public 
mind.     It  has  once  or  twice  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck; 
and,  indeed,   in    Mr.   Bodley's  volumes    there  are  many 
indications  that,  in  his  opinion  at  least,  an  entirely  different 
regime  might  almost  at  any  moment  take  its  place.    The 
parliamentary  Republic,  constructed  and  established  by  an 
anti-republican  assembly,  has  lasted  for  a  generation  5  yet 
under  it  *  every  President  has  abdicated,  save  one,  who  was 

*  murdered,  and  every  minister  who  has  retained  his  port- 

*  folio  for  a  year  is  a  curiosity.*   Our  author  again  and  again 

*  'The    Success    of   the    Anglo-Saxons,'     *  Edinburgh    Review,' 
January  1898. 
t  Vol.  i.  p.  225. 
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invites  liis  readers  to  draw  one  moral  from  the  contemplation 
of  Trench  politics — viz.  that  the  parliamentary  system,  call 
it  republican  or  what  yon  will,  is  foreign  to  French  nature. 
It  does  not  suit  the  French  people ;  whilst  in  the  adminis- 
trative system  founded  by  Napoleon,  and  which  has  ever 
since  endured,  ^  with  its  series  of  stable  official  hierarchies, 
^  administrative,  ecclesiastical,  military,  and  judicial,  we  see 

*  incarnate  the  spirit  of  the  nation.'  Napoleon  showed  his 
complete  understanding  of  French  wants  and  of  French  nature 
in  the  machinery  which  he  introduced,  but  with  it  the  par- 
liamentary system  will  not  work.  Napoleon's  administrative 
system  survived  him,  *  fitted  with  its  hierarchies  suitable  to 
^  the  wants  and  tastes  of  the  nation,  and  to  it  was  super- 
^  added  the  improvised  simulacrum  of  the  British  Constitu- 
*tion.'  Many  and  great  have  been  the  ills  inflicted  on 
France  by  *  the  empirical  importation  of  a  flimsy  copy  of  a 

*  structure  slowly  built  up  by  a  dissimilar  people.' 

The  second  and  third  books  of  Mr.  Bodley's  '  France '  are 
descriptive  of  the  existing  French  Constitution,  and  explain 
and  comment  upon  its  actual  working.  M.  Thiers,  declared 
by  the  Nation^  Assembly  at  Bordeaux  in  1871,  *  Chief  of 

*  the  Executive  of  the  French  Republic,'  was  invested  six 
months  later  by  Act  of  the  same  body  with  the  title  of 

*  President.'  M.  Thiers  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and 
used,  whilst  President,  to  take  part  in  its  debates.  Upon 
his  resignation  Marshal  MacMahon  was  proclaimed  his 
successor.  The  monarchical  majority,  torn  by  dissensions 
amongst  themselves,  were  able  to  efibct  nothing,  con- 
tenting themselves  with  the  vain  hope  that  the  rule  of  the 
new  President  would  prove  a  short  interlude  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  monarchical  system.  The  Marshal  was  thus 
appointed  for  his  seven  years'  term  before  the  Constitution 
of  1875,  under  which  France  is  now  governed,  came  into 
effect;  and  so  it  happened  that  his  successor,  M.  Gr^vy, 
became,  in  1879,  the  first  President  elected  by  the  two 
chambers  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  needless  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  Republic  down  to  the  present  time.  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon was  appointed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  in  order 
that  the  republican  system  might  itself  come  to  an  end ;  but 
the  troubles  of  the  Seize  Mai  of  1877  proved  ultimately  fatal 
only  to  the  rule  of  the  Marshal  himself.  M.  Gravy's  second 
term  was  rendered  memorable  not  only  by  the  disclosure  of 
corruption  amongst  his  own  intimate  associates,  but  by  General 
Boulanger's  undertaking  the  Ministry  of  War,  and  by  the 
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commencement  of  that  singnlar  movement  which^  under  M. 
Gr^vy  and  M.  Camot,  shook  the  Bepublic  to  its  foundations. 
M.  Camot,  it  nvill  be  remembered,  was  assassinated  in  1894, 
jast  before  the  expiration  of  his  seven  years'  term,  his 
successor  being  M.  Casimir  P6rier,  the  son  of  an  ambasrador, 
and  grandson  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Louis  Philippe.  Fen* 
reasons  which  it  is  not  very  easy  for  an  Englishnian  to 
understand,  M.  Casimir  P^rier,  a  member  of  a  family  of 
some  mark,  and  descended  from  eminent  ancestors,  was 
popularly  regarded  as  the  very  type  and  pattern  of  French 
bourgeoisie ;  yet  when,  after  a  short  experience  of  greatness, 
he  retired  into  private  life,  M.  Faure,  the  present  President^ 
a  man  essentially  of  the  middle  and  commercial  class,  was 
accepted  by   enthusiastic   extremists   as   a    ^man   of    the 

*  people.' 

The  history  of  France  has  not  accustomed  French- 
men to  rulers  who  do  not  actuaUy  govern.  Bevolntion 
may  follow  revolution,  the  doctrines  of  equality  and  of 
democracy  may  be  shouted  again  and  again,  but  iVenchmen 
still  like  to  be  governed  rather  than  to  govern  themselves, 
still  long  for  a  leader  who  may  satisfy  the  imagination  of 
the  popular  mind.  The  men  who  have  filled  the  first  place 
in  the  Bepublic,  under  the  Constitution  of  1875,  have  been 
respectable  citizens,  honourably  bent  upon  serving  the  State. 
But  that  is  all.  *  The  day  will  come,'  predicts  Mr.  Bodley, 
'  when  no  power  will  prevent  France  from  hailing  a  hero  of 

*  her  choice.  Whether  he  will  bear  a  name  of  a  once 
^  reigning  dynasty,  or  whether  he  will  be  a  statesman  to 
^  inspire,  or  a  soldier  to  lead  to  victory,  the  next  generation 
'  will  know.'  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  as  yet  no  one  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  Bepublic  has  possessed  qualities  which 
have  helped  to  strengthen  the  existing  regime  in  popular 
affection ;  but  the  singularity  of  the  position  lies  in  the 
fact  that  nothing  proba^bly  would  be  so  dangerous  to  the 
Constitution  as  the  popularity  and  power  of  its  head. 

In  his  second  volume  Mr.  Bodley  describes  and  diseosset 
that  parliamentary  system  which  he  considers  fatal  to  the 
stability  of  the  present  French  Constitution.  Hitherto  he 
has  been  treating  of  France  alone,  of  French  charac* 
teristics,  needs,  and  aspirations.  Now  we  shall  find  that 
much  of  his  reasoning  takes  a  wider  sweep,  and  that  ques- 
tions of  second  chambers,  of  plebiscites,  of  representatire 
institutions,  and  the  advantages  of  the  party  system,  are  dis- 
cussed  on  general  grounds,  aa  to  which  it  is  of  course  desirable 
that  the  practice  and  experience  of  other  nations  should  be 
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borne  in  mind.  We  regret  that  we  have  no  space  to  enter 
into  the  general  discussion  suggested  by  many  chapters  of 
this  interesting  volume. 

Under  the  Constitation  of  1875,  as  we  all  know,  the  FrencU 
Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  former,  originally  in  part  composed  of  members  nomi- 
nated for  life,  now  rests  entirely  on  an  electoral  basis.  The 
senators  are  not  less  than  forty  years  of  age,  and  are  chosen 
for  nine  years,  in  each  department,  by  an  electoral  college 
composed  of  the  deputies,  the  members  of  the  general 
councU,  of  the  members  of  the  councils  of  the  arrondisse- 
ments,  and  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  councils  of  the  com- 
munes of  towns ;  and  one-third  of  the  Senate  retire  every 
three  years.  It  was  owing  to  the  feuct  of  the  immense  pre- 
ponderance in  the  electoral  colleges  of  the  delegates  of  the 
communes,  that  Gambetta  described  the  Senate  as  the  Great 
Council  of  the  Communes  of  France.*  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  is  elected  for  four  years  by  manhood  suffirage,  the 
voting  being  in  single-member  districts  by  secret  ballot; 
and  it  may  be  dissolved,  though  it  has  not  been  since  the 
days  of  Marshal  MacMahou,  by  Uie  President  of  the  Bepublic 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

In  describing  the  Parliamentary  system  and  practice  in 
Prance,  Mr.  Bodley  points  out  many  great  faults.  Neverthe- 
less the  Constitution  of  the  Chambers  in  its  main  outlines 
would  probably  answer  well  enough  the  purposes  of  any  Anglo- 
Saxon  people,  who  would  proce^  to  patch  and  repair  it  as 
experience  revealed  its  weak  points.  We  need  not,  how- 
ever, concern  ourselves  with  details,  for  our  author  takes  ob- 
jection to  the  Parliamentary  Constitution  root  and  branch. 

We  do  not  consider  that  Mr.  Bodley,  able  as  his  book  is, 
and  great  as  has  been  his  experience  of  French  life  and 
habits  of  thought,  has  succeeded  in  establishing  his  prin- 
cipal contention.  The  argument^  sometimes  express  and 
sometimes  implied,  amounts  to  this,  that  parliamentary 
institutions — we  may  even  use  the  wider  expression,  viz. 
representative  institutions — are  unsuited  to  the  French 
people,  that  the  centralised  system  of  administration  created 
by  Napoleon  is  the  real  sheet-anchor  of  order  in  France,  and 
that  the  best  hope  for  the  future  greatness  and  prosperity 
of  the  nation  lies  in  its  early  return  to  that  personal  and 

*  For  a  concise  and  clear  aoconnt  of  the  French  ConstitQtion  see 
that  very  useful  work  '  GoTernments  and  Parties  in  Continental 
Europe,'  by  A.  Lawrence  Lowell.    London  and  New  York,  1896. 
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autocratic   government  for  which  the  administrative  ma^ 
chinery  was  constructed.     Manhood  suflErage  accepted  after 
1848,  instead  of  the  very  limited  franchise  previously  existing, 
has,  Mr.  Bodley  thinks,  been  accepted  once  for  all.    Bat 
this  is  quite  compatible  with  autocratic  rule.    Let  the  auto- 
crat be  chosen  by  plebiscite,  and  the  thing  is  done  !     This, 
practically,  is  his  advice.    Democracy  is  a  great  fact,  and  the 
institution  of  manhood  sufirage  recognises  and  accepts  it. 
The  centralised  administrative  system  is  another  great  f  act^ 
but  it  requires  an  autocrat  to  work  it.    In  order  to  produce 
stable  government  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  nature  of  the 
French  people  must  be  taken  into  account  in  their  political 
system.    The  exotic  representative  principle  must  be  dis- 
missed to  its  old  home  across  the  Channel,  for  the  French 
are  not  a  parliamentary  people.     They  need  a  ruler  who 
will  strike  the  imagination  and  fire  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people.     Indeed  *  an  emperor  as  the  chief  of  a  republic,  tax 

*  from  being  an  anomaly,  might  under  favourable  circum- 
^  stances  solve  the  unravelled  problem  of  the  century.' 

We  have  followed  Mr.  Bodley's  book  with  the  greatest 
interest.  It  is  a  work  which  no  intelligent  man  can  read 
without  learning  much  that  is  useful  of  the  internal  politics 
of  France ;  but  for  all  that  we  do  not  like  his  teaching. 

*  Wanted,  an  Emperor !  *  That  is  the  prescription  which  an 
elaborate  diagnosis  of  French  political  maladies  has  led  him  to 
recommend.  It  is  a  prescription,  we  would  remark,  which 
h^  been  tried  before.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Bodley  says — at 
least  in  some  degree — that  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which 
beset  peoples  are  not  quite  the  same  as  those  that  beset  their 
ancestors  a  hundred  years  ago;  yet  he  sees  signs   to^ay 

*  that  the  French  nation  may  need  as  strong  a  hand  to  g^ide 
^  it  out  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  that  of  the  First  Ck>xisnl 

*  which  brought  it  thither.'  But  surely  Napoleon  led  the 
French  nation  into  a  good  many  things  that  could  hardly  be 
described  as  prosperity,  stability,  and  order!  Frencliinen 
must  have,  and  will  have,  '  a  hero  to  worship  and  a  mSiBter 
^  to  submit  to ' — so  we  are  told.  The  general  tone  of  pes- 
simism, the  political  corruption,  the  reckless  expenditure^ 
are  due  to  the  parliamentary  system.  When  autocracy 
takes  its  place  France  will  once  more  resume  its  old  posi- 
tion in  the  van  of  the  nations. 

The  last  popular  hero  who  seemed  likely  to  endanger  the 
parliamentary  system  was  General  Boulanger.     *  It  hsLs  l>e- 

*  come  a  commonplace,'  says  Mr.  Bodley,  *  to  applaixd.   the 
patriotism  of  politicians  who,  aided  by  circumstances,  xddded 
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*  Prance  of  that  soldier  of  fortune,  yet  no  one  knows  for 

*  certain  that  the  country  would  have  been  worse  off  had  he 
^  been  called  to  power,  and  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
'  since  his  day  has  not  been  so  perfect  as  to  make  it  impos* 
^  sible  to  conceive  a  better.     Because  he  was  a  pitiful  ad- 

*  venturer,  it  does  not  of  necessity  follow  that  he  would  have 
^  been  a  bad  administrator/  *     So  that  even  a  *  pitiful  ad- 

*  venturer,'  enthroned  by  a  plebiscite,  is  to  be  preferred,  it 
seems,  to  any  prolongation  of  the  experiment  of  governing 
Trance  by  Ministers  supported  by  a  popular  Assembly,  itself 
elected  by  manhood  suffrage.  We  do  not  think  that  many 
Frenchmen  will,  in  their  calmer  moments,  support  this  view. 

There  is  much  reason  for  doubting  whether  the  acceptance 
by  the  French  people  of  the  centralised  system  of  adminis- 
tration is  due  so  much  to  the  genius  of  Napoleon  and  the 
force  of  his  constructive  ability  as  to  older  and  deeper 
causes.     Under  Louis  XIV.  and  his  successors,  the  doctrine 

*  L*^tat  c*est  moi  *  expressed  the  simple  truth.  Mr.  Bodley 
has  well  pointed  out  that  the  old  French  nobility  were  not 
an  aristocracy  themselves,  the  depositaries  of  power  in  the 
State;  but  that  they  owed  their  importance  to  the  fact 
that  they  surrounded  the  throne,  and  shone  in  popular 
estimation,  and,  indeed,  in  their  own,  solely  by  its  reflected 
light.  It  was  as  servants  of  the  king  that  they  regarded 
themselves.  They  were  accessories  and  ornaments  of  the 
throne ;  and  when,  at  last,  the  monarch  lost  first  his  power 
and  thep  his  life,  the  very  basis  on  which  the  nobles  rested 
gave  way,  and  all  their  influence,  individual  and  class, 
perished  with  the  authority  of  their  king.  Nothing  is 
more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  1792,  1793,  and  179^ 
than  the  absence  of  all  stand  made  by  leading  men  in  the 
cause  of  order  in  their  own  country.  Emigres  crossed  the 
frontier  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  took  up  arms  with  the 
foreigner  to  invade  France,  and  re-establish  the  throne; 
but,  except  in  one  or  two  remote  districts,  no  efforts  were 
made  by  Frenchmen  to  rally  Frenchmen  in  France  to  re- 
assert the  rule  of  law  and  order.  Frenchmen  had  been  for 
generations  habituated  to  an  autocratic,  absolute,  and  cen- 
tralised system  of  government,  which  had  done  its  evil  work 
so  thoroughly  that  when  the  central  authority  tottered  to  its 
fall,  no  men  were  found  to  whom  the  people  could  look  to 
lead  or  guide  them.  Indeed,  a  very  sti*ong  case  might  be 
made  out  for  believing  that  it  is  the  absolutism  of  the  past, 
and  the  centralisation  of  the  present,  that  have  prevented  and 

'  ♦  Vol.  i.  p.  312. 
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sfcill  prevent  the  growth  of  local  leadership,  the  rise  of  respon- 
sible men  unconnected  with  government  and  officialism,  to 
whom  their  neighbours  might  look  for  guidance  in  troubled 
times.  Mr.  Bodlej  asserts  that  the  dearth  of  men  is  due  to 
the  parliamentary  system,  or,  rather,  to  the  combination 
between  that  baneful  importation  from  across  the  Channel 
with  the  machinery  of  centralisation  recreated  by  Napoleon. 
But  he  has  not  proved  his  case.  If  ever  there  was  a  system 
which  seemed  fitted  to  destroy  the  germs  of  local  popular 
spirit,  it  is  that  very  machinery  of  ubiquitous  officialism, 
worked  by  a  politician  or  politicians  in  Paris,  which  finds  so 
much  favour  in  Mr.  Bodley's  eyes. 

Now,  what  are  the  faults  charged  against  the  representa- 
tive system  which  should  make  true  friends  of  France  desire 
to  substitute  for  it  a  Dictatorship  founded  on  a  plebiscite? 
The  Parliament  is  extravagant,  it  is  corrupt,  it  is  broken 
up  into  groups,  it  is  without  the  steadying  influence  of 
party,  it  is  not  representative  of  the  best  qualities  of 
Frenchmen.  Members  abuse  for  their  own  personal  ad- 
vantage the  vast  patronage  placed  at  their  disposal.  The 
Legislature  gives  its  confidence  to  the  Executive,  and  with- 
holds it,  on  the  most  frivolous  grounds ;  and  thus  no 
Ministry  can  be  looked  upon,  or  indeed  look  upon  itself,  as 
much  more  than  the  passing  possessor  of  place  without  power. 
Again,  the  Press  is  so  violent  and  scurrilous  that  men  of 
refined  natures  prefer  to  keep  aloof  from  public  life*  The 
better,  and  far  the  larger,  part  of  the  electorate  takes  no 
interest  whatever  in  politics,  unless,  indeed,  at  times  when 
almost  the  existence  of  the  nation  is  at  stake,  as  in  the 
elections  which  constituted  the  National  Assembly  of  1871. 
Indifferentism  pervades  the  electorate,  'abstention  des 
*  capacity  *  marks  the  composition  of  the  Chambers ;  and  in 
support  of  every  one  of  these  charges  Mr.  Bodley  is  able  to 
array  a  formidable  mass  of  evidence.  It  may  be  granted 
that  for  a  time  the  installation  by  plebiscite  of  *  a  popular 
'  hero '  and  the  suppression  of  representative  institutions,  and 
we  presume  of  a  free  press,  might  possibly  make  life  easier  for 
those  indifferent  persons  who '  ne  s'occupent  pas  de  politique.' 
But  what  prospect  does  all  this  afford  of  real  and  lasting 
improvement?  To  us,  at  least,  nothing  seems  less  stable 
than  personal  government,  where  the  policy — nay,  the  very 
fiftte — of  a  nation  hangs  upon  a  single  life. 

Many  of  the  faults  alleged  against  Parliamentaryism  in 
France  have  existed,  and  still  exist,  in  more  or  less  degree. 
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elsewhere ;  and,  again,  many  of  them  appear  to  be  not 
essential  to  the  system.  We  are  no  doabt  a  ^  parliamentanr 
^  people/  and  it  strikes  ns  as  a  singular  remedy  to  abolish 
Parliaments  altogether  because  members  of  Parliament 
and  electors  are  very  frequently  corrupt.  Nothing  could 
be  worse,  indeed,  than  the  delegation  of  State  patronage 
to  irresponsible  and  self-seeking  representatives,  and  Mr. 
Bodley,  in  his  instructive  chapters  on  the  French  Legislative 
Bodies,  points  to  many  other  faults  and  defects  which  it 
hardly  seems  to  be  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  repair.  No 
doubt  statesmanship  is  needed,  and  when  we  are  told  there 
are  no  statesmen,  we  ask,  in  reply.  Where  is  the  '  popular 
'  hero  *9  Is  France  really  to  be  advised  to  begin  once  more 
the  weary  round  under  another  Napoleon  P  (^  to  hope  for 
improved  administration  under  the  rule  of  'a  pitiful  aidven- 
'  turer '  like  BoulangerP  It  is,  perhaps,  conceivable  that  a 
plebiscite  might  place  in  power  an  absolute  ruler  with  no 
ambition  but  that  of  seeking  the  good  of  his  people,  and 
with  wisdom  and  ability  to  attain  his  end;  but  is  this 
likely,  or  more  likely  thfui  that  the  sound-heartedness  of  the 
French  people,  to  which  Mr.  Bodley  testifies,  should  at  last 
make  itself  felt  through  a  representetive  system,  faulty  and 
^  unsatidfiu^tory  though  it  be  P 

The  condition  of  France  is  peculiar.  Democracy  is  an 
accepted  fact.  Manhood  suffrage,  according  to  Mr.  Bodley, 
is  the  absolutely  immutable  basis  upon  which  constitutional 
architecte  must  of  necessity  build.  But,  though  the  demo- 
cracy asserte  ite  power,  it  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  rule 
itself.  Popular  indifferentism  and  the  grossest  political 
ignorance  prevail.  Can  a  democratic  system  succeed  where 
the  }>eople  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  interest  themselves 
in  politics  ?  We  agree  with  Montesquieu  rather  than  with 
Mr.  Bodley*  in  tlunking  that  public  indifference  to  the 
common  weal  is,  in  a  republic,  full  of  danger  to  the  State. 
It  might  be  thought,  says  the  latter,  that  the 

<  wholesale  abstention  from  the  polls  of  hard-working,  self-denying, 
and  often  highly  civilised  members  of  society,  whose  political  repre* 
sentation  sorely  needs  sanitation,  is  an  evident  evil.  It  would  be  so 
in  a  community  which  had  adopted  with  the  parliamentary  system  its 
necessary  corollary,  the  party  system ;  Itfit  as  things  are  in  France,  it 
is  perhaps  for  the  public  good  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  popida* 
lion  voluntarily  refrains  from  politics.    Doubtless  if  the  three  million 

♦Vol.  ii.  p.  75. 
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abstainers  were  organised  into  one  party,  ihey  could  control  the 
Chamber ;  but  the  only  result  of  drivmg  them  to  the  poll  would  be  to 
scatter  their  votes  among  the  candidates  representing  existing  groups.' 

So  again,  when  Mr.  Bodley  discusses  the  rancorous 
political  strife  of  the  French  popular  press,  he  notes  with 
approval  the  small  degree  of  attention  it  excites  amongst 
the  general  public.  *  At  the  end  of  the  century  of  which 
^  one  of  the  boasted  triumphs  is  a  cheap  press,  it  has  to  be 
'  avowed  that  a  most  salutary  feature  of  national  life  in 
^  France  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  all 
*  classes  never  read  the  newspapers.'*  Surely  it  is  not  mere 
foolishness  to  hope  that  French  interest  in  politics  will 
increase;  that  a  demand  for  creditable  political  literature 
will  in  time  create  a  supply ;  and  that,  as  this  fatal  indif* 
ference  diminishes,  the  whole  tone  of  the  press  will  improve. 
We  hope  that  Mr.  Bodley  does  not  contemplate  the  extinc- 
tion of  a  '  cheap  press '  along  with  the  parluimentary  system 
under  the  vigorous  heel  of  the  coming  *  popular  hero.' 

Two  lasting  consequences  of  the  violence  of  the  revolu- 
tionary period  stand  out  very  clearly  in  the  history  of  France 
during  the  last  hundred  years.  First  of  all,  the  irreparable 
mischief  done  by  the  complete  break  with  tradition.  The 
extreme  difficulty  of  introducing  amongst  a  people  from 
elsewhere,  or  of  suddenly  creating  amongst  them,  systems  of 
government  to  which  they  are  unaccustomed,  is  illustrated 
again  and  again.  The  mere  fact  that  a  constitution  is 
brand  new  tells  against  it  in  the  popular  mind,  when  a  day 
of  trial  comes,  far  more  than  its  theoretical — perhaps  even  its 
intrinsic — merits  tell  in  its  favour.  Therefore  wise  re- 
formers always  try  to  combine  with  substantial  improve- 
ments the  retention  of  as  much  as  possible  of  old  form  and 
character,  so  as  to  attach  to  renovated  institutions  traditional 
sentiment  and  respect.  Secondly,  the  almost  paralysing  ter- 
ror which  takes  possession  of  the  orderly  classes  of  the  com- 
munity at  the  most  distant  rumour  of  the  possibility  of 
revolution  and  anarchy.  The  strength  of  absolutism  in 
France  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people  saw  in  the 
supreme  authority  of  one  man  the  only  certain  alternative  to 
anarchy.  It  was  this  feeling  quite  as  much  as  love  of  the 
name  of  Napoleon  that  brought  about,  and  for  a  time  main- 
tained, the  Second  Empire.  Anarchical  violence  has  gone  far 
to  unman  the  orderly  section  of  the  French  people.  They 
have  lost  the  ponsciousness  of  their  own  strength,   and 

•  Vol;  i.  p.  215. 
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imagine  in  their  panic  that  to  preserve  order  they  must 
surrender  freedom. 

It  is  certainly  premature  to  despair  altogether  of  the 
Republican  parliamentary  system  of  the  last  seven-and- 
twenty  years.  At  present  it  holds  the  field,  and  for  the 
present  at  all  events  it  has  no  serious  competitor.  More- 
Over,  it  has  accomplished  some  good  work,  for  it  has  recon* 
structed  and  strengthened  the  army  and  the  national 
defences,  which,  after  the  disasters  of  1870  and  1871, 
naturally  appeared  to  Frenchmen  to  be  the  first  great  duty 
of  their  Government;  and  the  army,  according  to  Mr* 
Bodley,  is  the  one  great  institution  of  the  country  that 
deserves  unrestricted  praise.  It  is  something. gained  when  a 
people  learn  that  they  can  change  their  executive  govern- 
ment without  upsetting  their  constitution.  But  the  greatest 
success  which  the  Republic  has  won,  a  success  which  may  be 
expected  to  tell  more  and  more  in  its  favour.as  time  passes, 
lies  in  the  new  relations  that  have  been  established  between 
itself  and  Rome. 

From  1871  to  1892  the  Catholic  Church,  in  its  political 
capacity,  was  ^  a  vast  political  agency  of  the  Monarchical 
^  party.'  Perhaps  Mr.  Bodley  may  be  right  in  stating  that 
the  famous  '  Papal  Encyclical  of  1892  should  be  looked  on 

*  rather  as  a  signal  that  the  Monarchical  opposition  to  the 
'  Third  Republic  was  extinct  of  life,  than  as  a  cause  of  its 

*  extinction.'  *  £ven  so,  the  change  of  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  Charch  is  hardly  less  important ;  and  it  must,  in  a 
country  where  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  people  is  essen- 
tially Catholic,  weigh  heavily  in  the  scale  of  the  Republic. 
Every  circumstance  of  the  present  seems  to  us  to  indicate 
that  the  best  hope  for  France  lies  not  in  the  overturning, 
but  in  the  maintenance  and  improvement,  of  representative 
institutions.  Whether  the  head  of  the  State  is  a  President, 
as  under  the  present  Constitution,  or  a  Constitutional 
Monarch,  is  of  infinitely  less  importajice  than  the  question 
whether  representative  institutions  are  to  make  way  alto- 
gether for  the  rule  of  a  dictator,  appointed  by  the  direct  vote 
of  manhood  suffrage.  We  are  loth  to  believe  that  the  only 
permanent  result  of  the  great  French  Revolution  has  been 
the  establishment  in  France  of  an  all-pervading  bureaucracy, 
created  to  carry  into  effiect  the  will  of  an  Autocrat  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Bodley  has  produced  a  work  of  much  interest  and  of  real 
value.    Nevertheless,  we  remain  not  merely  with  Mr.  Bodley 
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well-wishers  of  France,  but  well-wishers  also  of  the  French 
Parliamentary  Bepablic.  It  may  be  that,  as  the  Due  de 
Broglie  said  to  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Beeve, '  Tart  de  goayemer 
.'  les  hommes  deyient,  de  jour  en  jour,  plus  difficUe,'  *  and 
that  plebiscites  may,  perhaps,  once  more  be  made  to  play 
the  game  of  Imperialism ;  but  in  such  a  prospect  we  can 
find  no  hope  of  either  permanence  or  progress ;  and  we  do 
not  believe  that  that  is  the  direction  in  which  iSrench  demo- 
cracy will  altimately  work  oat  its  salvation. 

*  Sir  M.  EL  Grant  Duff's  <  Notes  from  a  Diaiy,*  Vol.  u. 
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college,  123 — ^plan  adopted  in  University  of  Sydney,  125. 

J. 

Jesuits,  English,  and  Scottish  Intrigues,  views  of  books  concerning, 
319 — alleged  Jesuit  plots  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  319 — Persons 
and  Campion's  mission  in  England,  319 — Mary  Stoart  a  rallying- 
point  for  Catholics,  322 — Jesuit  converts  in  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, 322 — intimacy  between  Persons  and  Mendoza,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  323 — communications  between  English  Cathohcs  and 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  324 — ^William  Watts's  Scottish  mission, 
324 — Father  Holt  sent  to  Scotland,  327 — overtures  of  English 
Catholics  to  Philip  of  Spain,  428 — emissary  to  Scotland  sent  by 
six  English  lords,  329 — fiords  in  prison  and  Campion  exeoated, 
331 — Mendoza's  interview  with  Father  Holt,  333 — ^Creighton  and 
Hay  sent  into  Scotland  by  the  Pope,  335 — Jesuits'  suggestions  to 
Mendoza,  336 — Queen  Mary's  dissatisfaction,  337 — secret  con- 
ference in  Paris,  338 — travelling  dentist  and  Mendoza's  looking- 
glass,  339 — Jesuit  intrigues  the  cause  of  penal  Acts  against 
priests,  340 — plot  against  Elizabeth's  life,  341 — conspiracy 
provoking  persecution,  342. 

K. 

Kipling,  JRudt/ard,  review  of  his  books,  203— his  faculty  of  obser- 
vation, 206— *  The  Finances  of  the  Gods,'  207— *  Plain  Tales 
from  the  Hills'  and  'Soldiers  Three,'  207— « The  Gadsbys,'  208— 
Mr.  Grish  Chunder  D^,'  209— Without  Benefit  of  Clergy,'  210— 
*  The  Man  that  Was,'  210— Private  Mulvaney,  212— *  In  Flood 
Time,'  and  *The  Finest  Story  in  the  World,' 213— 'shockers,' 
214— 'The  Light  that  Failed,'  215— '  CM>tains  Courageous,' 
216— 'The  Jungle  Book,'  218— 'Second  Jungle  Book,'  219— 
'Departmental  Ditties 'and  'Barrack  Boom  Ballads,'  221— 
realism,  223 — slang,  224 — poetical  level,  225. 

L. 

Labour,  State  and  Conditions  of,  review  of  books  concerning,  277 — 
recent  legal  decisions,  277 — ^trade  disput/CS  in  1896,  278 — ^in- 
dustrial progress  during  the  Queen's  reign,  280 — origin  of  trade- 
unions,  281 — high  wages  a  stimulus  to  invention,  282 — methods 
of  trade  imions,  283 — collectiye  bargaining  and  l^;al  enactment, 
284 — national  minimum  of  leisure  and  wages,  286,  293 — Elixa- 
bethan  labour  laws,  288 — scope  of  remedial  legislation,  289— 
modification  of  the  Poor  Law,  291 — home  work,^291 — political 
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-power  of  trade-unions,  292 — conferences  between  employers  and 
workmen,  295 — ^results  of  strike  of  Lancashire  operatives  in  1892, 
296— Pope  Leo  XII.'s  Labour  Encyclical,  297 — legal  recognition 
of  trade  organisations,  297. 

Lehmann,  3f.,  his  memoir  of  Schamhorst  reviewed,  1. 

Lochyer^  Sir  iT.,  book  on  eclipses  reviewed,  300. 

.•       '  •  M. 

Ma88aj  Marqui8  P.  dc,  his  *  Souvenirs  and  Impressions '  reviewed, 

343. 
Jiasaenbachf  Ohriaten  von^  his  memoirs  of  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick 

reviewed,  1. 
Merruany  P.,  his  *  L'Egypte  Contemporaine  *  reviewed,  67. 
MorOy  H,^  his  History  of  English  Jesuits  reviewed,  319. 

N. 

Newmcm^  Cardinal^  his  'Campaign  in  Ireland'  reviewed,  101. 
Ifippold,  F,j  his  memoir  of  General  Boyen  reviewed,  1. 

O. 
Oliphantf  Mra,^  her  memoir  of  the  Blackwoods  reviewed,  40. 


Peter  the  Great,  review  of  M.  Waleszewski's  book  concerning,  460 — 
birth,  462 — ^his  mother,  Nathalie  Naryschkine,  462 — his  father 
Alexis,  463 — ^nomination  to  the  throne,  464 — fall  of  the  Streltzy, 
464 — his  flight  to  a  monastery,  465 — dislike  to  Moscow,  465 — 
siege  of  Azov,  466 — European  tour,  467 — eight  days  in  Saardam, 
467 — Amsterdam,  46B — London,  469 — Finland  expedition,  470 — 
St,  Petersburg,  the  new  capital,  470 — Tzarina  and  Court,  472 — 
reforms  in  army,  nobility,  and  laws,  473 — his  second  wife,  474 
— his  son  Alexis,  476 — ^Alexis  tortured  and  killed,  479 — punishes 
the  clergy  of  Moscow,  481 — church  reforms,  481 — death,  482. 

Peters,  Dr.  J.  P.,  his  book  on  Babylonian  exploration  reviewed, 
364. 

Piffott,  T.  2>.,  his  book  on  London  birds  reviewed,  1 79. 

R. 

Rawlinsan,  Sir  H,  C,  Canon  Kawlinson's  memoir  of,  reviewed,  364 
Bausiers,  P,  de,  his  book  ^  *  The  Labour  Question '  reviewed,  277 


Sarxee,  B.  cfe,  his  book  on  discoveries  in  Chaldea  reviewed,  364. 

South  Africa,  review  of  Mr.  Bryce's  book  concerning,  227 — charm 
of  scenery,  230 — European  population,  231 — colour^  labour,  231 
— ^white  people's  contempt  for  labour,  232 — treatment  of  blacks,  . 
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232— blacks  Uader  the  Bjsrs,  233— sivil  rights  of  nativea,  234- 
blendiag  of  European  races,  235 — Boers  and  British,  236— gold 
mines  and  agriculture,  237 — mining  population,  238 — ^Witwaten- 
rand  mines,  239 — grazing  country,  240 — relations  with  the 
mother-country,  240 — future  of  the  colonies,  241. 

Staiham,  H.  H,^  his  'Architecture  for  General  Readers*  reviewed, 
415. 

Stetvarl^  Lieui,'Col.t  his  '  Report  on  the  Soudan '  reviewed,  67. 

Swann,  ff,  JT.,  his  book  on  birds  of  London  reviewed,  179. 

T. 

Thornton^  T.  H,,  his  memoir  of  Sir  R.  Sandeman  reviewed,  243. 

W. 

Waleszewski^  A^,  his  book  on  Peter  the  Great  reviewed,  460. 
WM^  Sidney  and  Beatrice,  their  book  on  *  Industrial  Democrwy 

reviewed,  277. 
WiUeins,  Mary  ^.,  her  novel  *  Pembroke '  reviewed,  386. 
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